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PREFACE. 


It  is  now  in  the  eleventh  year  since  the  author  published  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Henry  Clay,  in  two  vulumes,  bringing  his  biography  and  history 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844.  The  author  spent 
the  winter  of  1844-45  in  daily  communication  with  Mr.  Clay  at  Lexing- 
ton, to  collect  materials  for  that  work  from  Mr.  Clay's  papers,  and  from 
his  own  lips.  Although  Mr.  Clay  did  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  the  author, 
as  to  the  method  of  that  work,  he  was  kind  enough  to  read  the  proof- 
sheets,  to  see  that  it  contained  no  errors.  From  the  day  of  the  publication 
of  the  Life  and  Times  to  the  present,  the  author  has  never  found  occasion 
to  make  any  corrections,  except  of  verbal  errors.  He  does  not  deny  that 
he  has  seen  how  he  might  have  improved  the  work  in  method,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  interesting.  In  the  present  volume  he  has  endeavored  to 
avail  himself  of  such  reflections. 

Besides  having  access  to  Mr.  Clay's  papers  in  the  winter  of  1844-'45, 
and  obtaining  his  own  views  of  his  life  and  times,  by  personal  communi- 
cations with  himself  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  author's  departure 
from  Lexington,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  gave  him  facilities  for  collecting 
his  own  letters,  in  different  quarters,  as  it  was  never  his  custom  to  preserve 
copies  of  them.  In  1853  the  author  spent  some  weeks  at  Ashland,  on  in- 
vitation of  Thomas  II.  and  James  B.  Clay,  to  re-examine  Mr.  Clay's  papers 
and  correspondence,  the  whole  of  which  passed  through  his  hands,  with  a 
view  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  Clay's  Private  Correspondence,  a  volume  of 
which  was  given  to  the  public  in  November,  1855.  In  1854  the  author 
brought  Mr.  Clay's  life  down,  from  1844  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  a 
single  chapter  of  forty-two  pages — very  much  condensed,  of  course — as  a 
complement  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  and  Times,  not  knowing  then 
that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  do  more.  But  subsequent  reflection,  and 
solicitations  from  quarters  worthy  of  great  respect,  led  the  author  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  last  seven  years  of  Mr.  Clay's  life  demanded  an  elabo 
rate  work  of  at  least  one  volume,  and  at  the  request  of  the  publishers  of  the 
other  three  volumes,  he  undertook  the  task  ;  and  here  it  is. 

The  more  the  author  examined  this  portion  of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  the  more 
interested  he  became,  until  he  found  it  altogether,  as  seemed  to  him,  the 
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most  important  period  of  that  great  statesman's  career.  He  will  be  dis- 
appointed, if  it  should  not  prove  very  interesting,  as  well  as  very  instruct- 
ive, to  the  American  people — not  from  the  manner,  but  from  the  matter 
of  the  work.  The  position  which  Mr.  Clay  occupied  in  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  that  almost  superhuman  en- 
deavor, the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  he  sustained  it,  the  doctrine 
which  he  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
in  so  many  forms,  embracing  the  entire  scope  of  its  past,  present,  and 
future,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  to  be  of  intense  interest,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Clay  is  no 
mean  authority  on  this  question ;  and  as  he  recedes  in  the  distance,  sepa- 
rated from  the  American  people  by  the  grave,  the  weight  of  his  name  will 
impart  to  his  doctrine  greater  attraction,  and  a  more  effective  power. 

The  author  has  traveled  over  the  record  of  that  great  debate  on  the 
Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  selected  from  the  Congressional  Globe 
such  passages  as  he  thought  would  rightly  and  fully  represent  Mr.  Clay  on 
the  important  subjects  which  he  handled  in  the  Senate  in  that  year.  These 
numerous  extracts  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  a  variety 
of  other  matter  of  very  great  interest.  As  is  not  usual,  the  Appendix  to 
this  volume  will,  probably,  be  found  equally  interesting  and  instructive  as 
the  main  body  of  the  work,  if  not  more  so. 

Mr.  Clay's  political  relations,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  are  more  or 
less  developed,  both  in  the  Text  and  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  some  of  them 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  never  before  presented.  The  fall  of  the 
Whig  party  for  deserting  Mr.  Clay  and  abandoning  his  principles,  will 
probably  attract  some  attention.  The  contribution  from  Thomas  B.  Steven- 
son, Esq.,  in  the  last  fifty  pages  of  the  volume,  opens  a  new  and  interesting 
chapter  of  history.  It  will  not  be  thought  strange;  that  Mr.  Clay's  lofty, 
frank,  generous,  and  confiding  mind  should  have  been  wounded  at  the 
treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia  Whig  Convention, 
in  1848,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  false  position  there,  by  a  majority  of  the 
delegation  from  his  own  State,  and  by  the  delegation  from  Ohio  en  masse, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual.  If  Mr.  Clay  could  have  foreseen 
that  these  delegations  would  violate  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  he 
never  would  have  consented  that  his  name  should  go  into  the  Convention. 
As  Mr.  Stevenson  intimates,  there  is  an  unwritten  story  of  Kentucky, 
like  that  which  is  here  given  of  Ohio ;  for  which,  if  we  might  judge 
from  Mr.  Clay's  letter  to  the  Louisville  Committee,*  there  is  some  interesting 
material.  Mr.  Clay  had  the  best  reasons  of  common  good  faith  for  relying 
on  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  Convention.  It  was  a  point  of 
honor  and  of  political  integrity ;  and  a  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
his  country,  because  he  had  served  it  so  well,  should  not  have  been  placed 
in  such  a  position  by  bad  faith.  It  was  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Clay  had  a 
right  to  be  sensitive.      It  was  morally  impossible  he  should  be  otherwise 

*  Private  Correspondence,  page  566. 
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He  was  forced  into  that  position  by  importunity,  and  then — we  will  not 
say  what. 

-Mr.  Stevenson's  contribution  stands  by  itself,  and  speaks  for  itself.  It 
was  offered  under  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  published  elseiohere,  if  not 
here ;  and  it  was  accepted  to  occupy  this  place  as  his  own  compilation, 
and  on  his  own  sole  responsibility.  Knowing  that  he  sustained  very  inti- 
mate and  confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  re- 
quested him  to  have  an  eye  on  this  portion  of  history,  the  author  could 
do  no  less  than  welcome  his  contribution.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  an  entirely 
new  chapter. 

This  volume,  as  will  be  seen,  naturally  occupies  the  third  place  in  the 
author's  works  on  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  Private  Correspondence  the  fourth, 
although  the  latter  was  previously  published — embracing,  as  a  whole,  The 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay.  The  author  proposes  to  edit  Mr. 
Clay's  speeches,  in  two  volumes,  with  an  historical  introduction  at  the  head 
of  each  speech,  which  will  make  a  work  of  six  volumes,  uniform,  and  which, 
when  complete,  will  comprise  the  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of 
Henry  Clay.  This  volume  is  entitled  the  Last  Seven  Years  of  Mr.  Clay's 
life,  as  being  appropriate  to  that  distinct  and  important  period  of  his  career. 

C.  Colto». 
New  York,  May  1st,  1866. 
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LAST    SEVEN    YEARS 

or    THE 

LIFE    OF    HENRY    CLAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A     RETROSPECT. 

Resumption  of  this  work  after  ten  years. — Interview  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Presi- 
dential Electors. — Judge  Underwood's  Address. — Mr.  Clay's  Reply. — A  Touch- 
ing Scene. — Author's  Visit  to  Ashland. — Mr.  Clay's  Character. — The  Raleigh 
Letter. — Annexation  of  Texas. — Mr.  Clay's  Predictions  about  Annexation. — Mr. 
Tyler's  and  Mr.  Polk's  hand  in  the  Annexation  of  Texas. — Verification  of  Mr. 
Clay's  Predictions. 

Ten  years  have  rolled  away  since  the  author  wrote  the  first 
two  vommes  of  this  work.  At  that  time  the  subject  of  these 
pages  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  Ashland,  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  cares  of  public  life,  but  erect  as  ever  in  the  manly 
vigor  of  his  character,  with  a  pulse  still  beating  warmly  in  his 
heart  for  the  country  he  had  so  long  served,  and  which  had 
so  recently  refused  him  the  chair  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  by 
electing  his  opponent.  The  author  saw  him  much,  and  had 
frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  in  the  winter  of 
1844-45,  when  the  contest  which  gave  him  the  relief  of  retire- 
ment was  over,  and  when  the  regrets  of  his  friends,  scattered 
over  the  country  and  over  the  world,  were  pouring  in  upon  him, 
to  express  their  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election  of  1844,  and  to  renew  their  unabated,  undying  devotion 
to  a  statesman  and  leader  so  much  beloved  and  so  long  confided 
in.  The  sympathy  for  defeat  was,  in  this  case,  a  prouder  legacy 
than  a  coronal  of  victory.  Millions  of  hearts  still  did  homage 
to  the  patriot-sage,  and  he  was  more  exalted '  as  the  object  of 
such  aifection  than  he  ever  could  have  been  as  the  chief  execu- 
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tive  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  the  compliment  of  empty  adula- 
tion for  benefits  in  his  gift,  but  a  sincere  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
benefits  which  his  public  services  had  conferred  on  the  country  ; 
and  beyond  this,  it  was  personal  affection  for  the  man.  For  Mr. 
Clay  had  the  art,  or  rather  without  art,  he  was  endowed  with  a 
nature,  to  make  personal  friends  even  of  those  he  never  saw. 
He  was  beloved  more  extensively  than  almost  any  man  that  ever 
lived.  He  had  a  heart,  always  frank,  always  open,  always  quick 
to  all  the  sympathies  of  the  social  state,  which  never  failed  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  others,  and  which  sent  out  its  vigorous  and 
warm  pulsations  wherever  his  words  and  thoughts  were  reported. 
He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  telling  the  thoughts  of  others,  and 
revealing  the  secrets  of  their  own  bosoms ;  and  that  is  the  man 
that  the  world  admires  and  loves ;  and  he  was  honest  withal, 
sincere.  Truth  was  his  idol,  and  fairness  his  religion,  till  he 
was  baptized  in  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  even  then  he  did  not 
have  to  change  his  religion  so  far  as  this  feeling  is  concerned, 
or  show  less  respect  for  truthfulness.  These  qualities  of  the 
man  only  had  a  higher  motive  and  a  purer  aim.  Before,  he 
loved  truth  because  he  had  a  natural  aversion  to  its  opposite,  and 
because  he  saw  it  was  right  in  itself,  and  useful  "in  society ;  and 
he  loved  it  all  the  more,  when  he  came  to  recognize  its  Divine 
sanction.  Mr.  Clay  was  never  a  skeptic  on, the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and  in  embracing  it,  he  only  received  into  his  heart  that 
which  he  was  prepared  to  entertain  by  the  uniform  convictions 
of  his  life. 

As  the  second  volume  of  this  work  only  brought  down  the 
life  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  close  of  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1844,  we  find  a  very  befitting  link  with  the  future  from  that 
period,  in  the  touching  interview  between  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
Presidential  Electors  of  Kentucky,  which  occurred  early  in 
December  of  that  year,  at  Ashland.  The  members  of  the 
Electoral  College  of  Kentucky,  having  discharged  their  duty  at 
Frankfort,  in  casting  their  vote  for  Mr.  Clay  as  President,  re- 
paired, in  company  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  Lexington, 
to  express  to  Mr.  Clay  their  abiding  affection  and  confidence. 
It  was  an  unceremonious  call,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  only  a  few  hours' 
previous  notice.  The  author  of  these  pages  had  arrived  in 
Lexington,  to  spend  the  winter  there,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Clay,  to  collect  materials  for  the  preceding  volumes.      He  had 
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had  no  notice  of  this  appointment  till  he  observed  an  artillery 
company  on  parade,  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  in  front  of 
his  hotel.  Of  course,  hearing  the  occasion,  he  could  but  fall  in 
with  the  procession,  and  proceed  to  Ashland,  a  mile  distant,  to 
witness  this  interesting  interview.  The  artillery  marched  up  the 
long  avenue,  formed  by  an  admirable  turnpike  road,  with  music 
at  their  head,  and  turning  into  the  gate  at  Ashland,  formed  in 
front  of  Mr.  Clay's  mansion,  where  the  members  of  the  Electoral 
College  and  citizens  of  Lexington,  with  a  few  strangers,  also 
assembled.  It  was  a  purely  extemporaneous  occasion,  and  one 
of  singular,  even  exciting  interest.  It  was  an  occasion,  too,  of 
profound  solemnity.  It  was  not  to  celebrate  a  victory,  but  to 
honor  a  defeat.  It  was  to  say  to  the  man — the  fame  of  whose 
long  public  life  had  sounded  out  through  all  lands,  and  who  had 
so  recently  been  rejected  by  the  nation  which  he  had  so  long 
served  with  a  rare  fidelity — Sir,  we  love  you  ;  still  we  love 
you  ;  we  revere  you.  It  was  a  small  band  of  patriots  assembled 
there,  to  honor  the  great  American  patriot.  There  had  been 
no  call  made  on  the  people,  else  the  wide-spread  lawns  of  Ash- 
land could  not  have  contained  them.  The  cars  had  arrived  that 
morning  from  Frankfort,  with  the  Electors,  who  stepped  from 
the  cars  into  carriages,  to  be  driven  to  Ashland.  The  move- 
ment from  Lexington  was  instantaneous  and  voluntary — unmar- 
shaled.  Even  the  small  military  parade  of  a  company  of 
artillery  was  an  impromptu  assemblage.  But  the  heart  that  was 
in  it  was  to  be  measured  inversely  as  the  pageant.  Of  the  latter 
there  was  little  ;  while  the  former  could  be  told  only  by  the 
inspirations  of  a  poet. 

This  singular  assemblage  stood  mute  in  front  of  the  mansion 
so  long  known  as  Ashland,  waiting  for  something — for  what ? 
Their  instincts  resolved  the  question,  though  no  bulletin  had 
announced  the  purpose.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Electors 
had  come  from  Frankfort  to  see  Mr.  Clay,  and  it  was  known 
they  could  not  part  without  some  words.  The  author  made  one 
of  this  assemblage,  as  he  saw  the  tall  and  dignified  form  of  Mr. 
Clay  emerge  from  the  hall,  and  take  his  station  on  the  step  of 
his  house,  uncovered,  and  bowing,  as  all  who  have  seen  him 
bow  know  how  he  was  wont  to  do  it,  to  command  the  most 
fixed  attention  of  all  before  him.  Every  head  was  uncovered 
the  moment  he  appeared  before  them.  But,  there  was  no 
acclaim — not  a  word — not  a  breath.     The  scene  and  occasion 
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were  so  perfectly  novel,  that  each  one  was  embarrassed  to  know 
how  to  receive  the  venerable  patriot,  and  all  was  hushed  to  the 
profoundest  stillness.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  were 
more  funereal  than  joyous  ;  for  the  occasion  grew  out  of  a  great 
disappointment — of  a  national  sorrow. 

Judge  Underwood,  as  the  organ  of  the  Electoral  College, 
stepped  forward,  bowing,  and  addressed  Mr.  Clay,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Clay:  I  have  been  selected  by  the  members  of  our 
Electoral  College  to  say  to  you,  for  each  one  of  us,  that  we  have 
come  to  offer  you  the  homage  of  our  personal  regard  and  pro- 
found respect.  In  this  work  of  the  heart,  many  of  your  neigh- 
bors have  likewise  come  to  unite  with  us.  On  yesterday,  at 
Frankfort,  we  performed  our  official  duty  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  by  voting  unanimously  for  your- 
self and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  to  fill  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  machinations  of  your  enemies,  their  frauds  upon  the 
elective  franchise,  and  their  duplicity  with  the  people,  in  pro- 
mulgating opposite  principles  in  different  sections,  have  defeated 
your  election. 

"  We  have  no  hope  of  preferment  at  your  hands,  which  can 
tempt  us  to  flatter,  nor  can  the  ban  of  proscription  intimidate 
us  in  speaking  the  truth.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  grati- 
fies us  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  to  unite,  as  we  do  most 
cordially,  in  expressing  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  and  of 
those  we  represent,  in  regard  to  your  personal  character  and 
political  principles. 

"  Your  past  services  are  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
our  country  for  the  last  forty  years,  that  malice  and  envy  can 
not  prevent  succeeding  generations  from  dwelling  on  your  name 
with  admiration  and  gratitude.  Your  example  will  illuminate 
the  path  of  future  statesmen,  when  those  who  hate  and  revile 
you  are  forgotten,  or  are  only  remembered,  like  the  incendiary 
who  burned  the  temple,  for  the  evil  they  have  done. 

"  To  you  the  election  has  terminated  without  personal  loss ; 
but  to  the  nation,  in  our  judgment,  the  injury  is  incalculable. 
God  grant  that  the  confederacy  may  not  hereafter  mourn  over 
the  result  in  dismembered  fragments  ! 

"  While  your  enemies  have  not  attempted  to  detract  from 
your  intellectual  character,  they  have,  with  untiring  malice, 
attacked  your  moral  reputation,  and  endeavored  to  destroy  it. 
The  verbal  slanders  and  printed  libels  employed  as  means  to 
accomplish  political  objects,  have  stained  the  character  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions  more  than  they  have  injured  yours. 

"  In  your  high  personal  character,  in  your  political  principles, 
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and  unrivaled  zeal  and  ability  to  carry  them  out,  may  be  found 
the  strong  motives  for  our  anxious  efforts  to  secure  your  elec- 
tion. The  protection  of  American  labor,  a  national  currency 
connected  with  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  government,  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  fur- 
ther constitutional  restrictions  upon  executive  power  and  patron- 
age, and  a  limitation  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  president  for  a 
second  term,  were  measures  which,  under  your  administration, 
we  hoped  to  mature  and  bring  into  practical  operation.  By 
your  defeat  they  have  been  endangered,  if  not  forever  lost. 

"  But  we  will  not  speculate  on  coming  events.  If  things 
work  well,  we  shall  find  consolation  in  the  general  prosperity. 
If  apprehended  evils  come,  we  are  not  responsible ;  and,  retain- 
ing our  principles,  we  shall  enjoy  the  happy  reflection  of  having 
done  our  duty. 

"  In  the  shades  of  Ashland  may  you  long  continue  to  enjoy 
peace,  quiet,  and  the  possession  of  those  great  faculties  which 
have  rendered  you  the  admiration  of  your  friends  and  the  bene- 
factor of  your  country.  And  when  at  last  death  shall  demand 
its  victim,  while  Kentucky  will  contain  your  ashes,  rest  assured 
that  old  and  faithful  friends — those  who,  knowing  you  longest, 
loved  you  best — will  cherish  your  memory  and  defend  your 
reputation." 

The  author  watched  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Clay  during  the 
progress  of  this  address,  but  he  knows  not  how  to  describe  it. 
There  was  evidently  some  nervous  excitement  and  occasional 
writhings  of  the  muscles  of  his  face.  How  natural  was  that  in 
presence  of  such  an  assemblage;  on  such  an  occasion !  He 
knew  they  were  all  his  friends,  all  disappointed,  all  sorrowful ; 
and  he  sympathized  with  their  sorrow.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
for  himself  that  he  was  so  profoundly  moved,  but  for  those  before 
him — for  his  country.  He  could  but  know  that  millions  of 
hearts  had  been,  and  still  were  throbbing  with  like  sentiments  of 
grief;  and,  could  a  man  of  so  much  heart  as  he  was  ever  known 
to  have,  fail  to  be  moved  at  such  a  spectacle  there  presented, 
when  this  could  only  remind  him  of  the  vastly  ramified  pulse  of 
the  nation  beating  in  the  same  manner  ?  He  was  evidently 
greatly  moved ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he,  who 
could  brave  a  world  in  arms  against  him,  could,  in  such  pres- 
ence, and  with  such  thoughts,  reply  to  Judge  Underwood,  occa- 
sionally choked  in  his  utterance,  as  follows : 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged,  gentlemen,  by  the  kindness  toward  me, 
which  has  prompted  this  visit  from  the  Governor,  the  Presidential 
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Electors  of  Kentucky,  and  some  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  private 
life.  And  I  thank  you  sir  (Mr.  Underwood),  their  organ  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  feeling  and  eloquent  address  which  you  have 
just  done  me  the  honor  io  deliver.  I  am  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  During  more  than  forty 
years  of  my  life  they  have  demonstrated  their  confidence  and 
affection  toward  me  in  every  variety  of  form.  This  last  and 
crowning  evidence  of  their  long  and  faithful  attachment,  exhib- 
ited in  the  vote  which,  in  their  behalf,  you  gave  yesterday  at 
the  seat  of  the  State  Government,  as  the  Electoral  College  of 
Kentucky,  fills  me  with  overflowing  gratitude.  But  I  should 
fail  to  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  also  offer  my 
profound  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  other  States 
which  have  united  with  Kentucky  in  the  endeavor  to  elect  me 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  million  and 
a  quarter  of  freemen,  embracing  so  much  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  patriotism,  who,  wherever  residing,  have  directed  strenuous 
and  enthusiastic  exertions  to  the  same  object. 

"  Their  effort  has  been  unavailing,  and  the  issue  of  the  elec- 
tion has  not  corresponded  with  their  anxious  hopes  and  confident 
expectations.  You  have,  sir,  assigned  some  of  the  causes  which 
you  suppose  have  occasioned  the  result.  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  speak  of  them.  My  duty  is  that  of  perfect  submission  to  an 
event  which  is  now  irrevocable. 

"  I  will  not  affect  indifference  to  the  personal  concern  I  had 
in  the  political  contest  just  terminated  :  but,  unless  I  am  greatly 
self-deceived,  the  principal  attraction  to  me  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  arose  out  of  the  cherished  hope  that  I 
might  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
accomplish  public  good.  I  desired  to  see  the  former  purity  of 
the  general  government  restored,  and  to  see  dangers  and  evils 
which  I  sincerely  believed  encompassed  it,  averted  and  remedied. 
I  was  anxious  that  the  policy  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
great  department  of  domestic  labor  and  industry,  should  be  fixed 
and  stable,  and  that  all  might  know  how  to  regulate  and  accom- 
modate their  conduct.  And,  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  public  measures,  which  you  have  enumerated,  I  hoped  to 
live  to  witness,  and  to  contribute  to,  their  adoption  and  establish- 
ment. 

"  So  far  as  respects  any  official  agency  of  mine,  it  has  been 
otherwise  decreed,  and  I  bow  respectfully  to  the  decree.  The 
future  course  of  the  government  is  altogether  unknown,  and 
wrapped  in  painful  uncertainty.  I  shall  not  do  the  new  adminis- 
tration the  injustice  of  condemning  it  in  advance.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  earnestly  desire  that,  enlightened  by  its  own  reflections, 
and  by  a  deliberate  review  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
and  prompted  by  public  opinion,  the  benefit  may  yet  be 
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secured  of  the  practical  execution  of  those  principles  and  meas- 
ures for  which  we  have  honestly  contended  ;  that  peace  and 
honor  may  be  preserved  ;  and  that  this  young  but  great  nation 
may  be  rendered  harmonious,  prosperous,  and  powerful. 

"  We  are  not  without  consolations  under  the  event  which  has 
happened.  The  Whig  party  has  fully  and  fairly  exhibited  to 
the  country  the  principles  and  measures  which  it  believed  best 
adapted  to  secure  our  liberties  and  promote  the  common  welfare. 
It  has  made,  in  their  support,  constant  and  urgent  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  people.  For  myself,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that  I  have  escaped  a  great  and  fearful 
responsibility ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  canvass,  I  have  done 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  the  purest  honor.  No 
mortal  man  is  authorized  to  say  that  I  held  out  to  him  the  prom- 
ise of  any  office  or  appointment  whatever. 

"  What  now  is  the  duty  of  the  Whig  party?  I  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  The  future  is 
enveloped  in  a  vail  impenetrable  by  human  eyes.  I  can  not 
contemplate  it  without  feelings  of  great  discouragement.  But  I 
know  of  only  one  safe  rule  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  public  and  private,  and  that  is,  conscientiously  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  what  is  right,  and  firmly  and  undeviatingly  to  pur- 
sue it,  under  all  trials  and  circumstances,  confiding  in  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe  for  ultimate  success.  The  Whigs  are 
deliberately  convinced  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  which  they  have  espoused.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  me,  that  they  should  persevere  in  contending  for  them  ; 
and  that,  adhering  to  their  separate  and  distinct  organization, 
they  should  treat  all  who  have  got  the  good  of  their  country  in 
view  with  respect  and  sympathy,  and  invite  their  co-operation 
in  securing  the  patriotic  objects  which  it  has  been  their  aim  and 
purpose  to  accomplish. 

"  I  heartily  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  friendly  wishes  for  my 
happiness,  in  the  retirement  which  henceforward  best  becomes 
me.  Here  I  hope  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  seeking  faith- 
fully to  perform,  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  whatever  duties 
may  yet  appertain  to  me.  And  I  shall  never  cease,  while  life 
remains,  to  look,  with  lively  interest  and  deep  solicitude,  upon 
the  movement  and  operations  of  our  free  system  of  government, 
and  to  hope  that,  under  the  smiles  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  our 
Republic  may  be  ever  just,  honorable,  prosperous  and  great." 


But  if  Mr.  Clay  was  moved,  how  much  more  the  assemblage 
of  friends  before  him,  when  they  looked  on  his  form  and  face, 
thought  of  his  character  and  history,  remembered  his  public 
services,  his  long-tried  fidelity  to  his  friends  and  to  the  nation, 
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his  unrivaled  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of  truth  and  right, 
his  parliamentary  eloquence  and  achievements,  his  executive 
talents,  his  social  qualities,  his  deferential  manner  toward  all 
worthy  of  his  respect,  his  courtesy  and  unaffected  kindness, 
and  saw  before  them  the  great  rejected,  and  heard  him 
say,  in  subdued  tones  and  with  difficult  utterance,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  such  an  occasion,  "  I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men"— how  could  they  fail  to  be  moved  ?  There  was  not  a 
man,  nor  a  youth,  nor  a  boy  there,  that  did  not  weep  as  the 
heart  pours  out  its  grief  on  the  most  painful  events  of  life. 
Men  leaning  on  a  cannon,  or  with  sword  in  belt,  with  hearts 
strong  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  if  need  be,  stood 
there  with  streaming  eyes,  because  of  the  wrongs  done  to  their 
chieftain.  All  knew  that  he  was  defeated  by  fraud,  as  shown 
in  chapter  xviii.  vol.  ii.  They  parted,  and  went  to  their  homes 
in  sorrow.  We  would  rather  have  failed  to  witness  the  pageant 
of  a  conquering  hero  returning  from  his  battles,  amid  the  deafen- 
ing acclamations  of  a  whole  people,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  roar  of  artillery,  than  to  have  been  absent  from  the  scene  at 
Ashland  above  described. 

The  author  of  these  pages  spent  the  winter  of  1844-45  at 
Lexington,  in  daily  communication  with  Mr.  Clay,  while  in 
quest  of  materials  for  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  and 
had  frequent  opportunities  to  witness  the  proofs  of  affection 
rendered  to  Mr.  Clay,  not  unlike  those  above  described,  by  the 
people  of  Lexington,  by  pilgrims  to  Ashland  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  some  very  remote,  and  by  letters,  with  which 
every  day's  mail  was  burdened,  some  brief  extracts  from  which 
are  given  in  chapter  xix.  vol.  ii.,  and  numerous  letters  in  full, 
of  a  like  character,  will  be  found  in  chapter  xii.  vol.  iv., 
which  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Clay's  Private  Correspondence.  It 
was  in  view  of  these  marks  of  affection  that  Mr.  Clay  says,  in  a 
letter  of  the  25th  of  April,  1845  : 

"  I  have  been,  in  spite  of  unexpected  discomfitures,  the  object 
of  honors  and  of  compliments  usually  rendered  only  to  those 
who  are  successful  and  victorious  in  the  great  enterprises  of  man- 
kind. To  say  nothing  of  other  demonstrations,  the  addresses 
and  communications  which  I  have  received  since  the  election, 
from  every  quarter,  from  collective  bodies  and  individuals,  and 
from  both  sexes,  conveying  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
warmest  regard  and  strongest  friendship,  and  deploring  the  issue 
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of  the  election,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  have  been  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  affected  by  them  than  I  was  by  any  disappointment 
of  personal  interest  of  my  own  in  the  event  of  the  contest." 

Ordinarily,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  political  defeat  of  a 
public  man,  is  the  end  of  his  story,  and  the  end  of  public  regard. 
He  must  have  some  strong  marks  of  character  to  retain  a  place 
in  history.  But  when  the  instincts  of  a  wide  public,  of  man- 
kind, render  involuntary  homage  to  a  spirit  that  has  been  among 
them,  to  a  genius  that  has  made  an  impression  upon  them,  the 
man  that  has  excited  such  observation,  can  not  be  of  an  ordi- 
nary character.  If  Washington  was  adored,  Mr.  Clay  was 
beloved.  Washington  gained  supremacy  over  the  mind  of  man 
as  a  minister  from  heaven,  sent  on  a  special  embassy.  He  never 
stooped  to  be  an  equal  of  those  around  him.  He  could  not 
stoop.  His  great  mission  was  in  an  elevated  sphere,  and  he 
would  have  failed  if  he  had  descended  to  a  common  level.  His 
position  was  ever  high,  and  forever  being  lifted  up.  His  fellow- 
men  could  not  but  regard  him  as  a  superior  being,  and  there- 
fore he  was  revered.  Washington  was  sent  to  achieve  the  free- 
dom of  his  country.     It  was  Mr.  Clay's  mission  to  vindicate  it. 

Mr.  Clay  was  all  human.  His  frailties — for  none  will  deny 
that  he  had  them — were  human.  But  his  better  instincts  were 
ever  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  genius 
always  oversteps  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity.  His  human 
failings  always  kept  him  in  sympathy  with  those  about 
him,  at  the  same  time  that  his  genius  advised  him  of  his 
own  superiority — a  superiority  the  very  attributes  of  which 
always  suppressed  and  held  in  check  offensive  displays  of  itself. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  genius  to  be  deferential,  respectful,  court- 
eous— and  such  courtesy  as  man  is  rarely  endowed  with — a 
courtesy  that  wins  its  way  to  every  heart,  and  captivates  the 
affections  of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  It  was  eminently  the 
humanity  of  Mr.  Clay  which  allured  all  humanity  to  himself. 
All  saw  and  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  and  feelings 
with  themselves.  There  was  no  distance  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends,  but  his  heart  always  addressed  itself  to  their 
hearts,  as  the  face  of  man  reflects  itself  from  the  mirror  before 
which  he  stands.  And  Mr.  Clay  was  the  same  in  public  as  in 
private.  That  same  deference  and  courtesy  which  gained  the 
heart  of  a  friend,  and  having  gained  it,  never  lost  it,  carried  the 
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same  insinuating,  captivating  influence,  in  a  wide  sweep  over 
the  public  mind.  If  all  could  not  see  and  hear,  each  for  him- 
self, all  could  read  ;  and  Mr.  Clay's  words  reported,  produced 
the  same  effect,  though  less  in  degree,  as  his  words  addressed  to 
the  ear.  They  came  from  a  deep  conviction,  and  carried  con- 
viction with  them.  And  besides  all  this,  there  is  always  a  con- 
tagion of  influence  in  such  a  man's  character  which  goes  before 
his  personal  presence,  and  spreads  out  like  the  ripples  of  the 
glassy  surface  of  a  lake,  in  which  a  stone  has  been  cast,  till 
they  gently  touch  the  entire  surrounding  border.  The  nature 
of  man  is  like  the  world  of  nature  around  him,  every  part  of 
which  has  its  relations  to  other  parts.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
advent  of  a  superior  genius.  His  relations  are  vast,  extending 
over  the  entire  surface  of  society,  and  his  influence  can  not  be 
limited. 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  7,  1844,  seven  years  before 
Mr.  Clay's  death,  is  pertinent  here,  as  one  of  the  many  brief 
descriptions  of  his  character  to  be  found  on  record : 

"  To  the  fertile  genius,  vast  sagacity,  and  large  patriotism  of 
Themistocles,  Henry  Clay  has  added  the  justice  of  his  rival, 
Aristides,  the  frankness  of  Cato,  the  daring  of  Csesar,  the  elo- 
quence of  Tully.  He  never  failed  a  friend  or  fled  a  foe.  When 
the  storm  was  wildest  his  voice  has  been  heard  loudest.  When 
the  battle  was  hottest  he  has  ever  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
column.  His  path  has  led  him  through  many  a  difficulty  and 
danger.  At  times  he  might  have  complained  of  ingratitude  and 
obloquy.  Once  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  destined  to  go  down  to 
his  grave  with  a  cloud  on  his  fame. 

11  But,  for  all  this,  he  never  swerved  or  hesitated  for  a  moment 
in  his  onward  course.  Ever  bearing  a  high  heart  under  advers- 
ity, he  has  stood  erect  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Republic,  and 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
oppression.  Many  of  those  who  stood  with  him  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  fainted  by  the  wayside,  or  vsandered  away  from  their 
principles.     But  he  has  been 

'  Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless    *    * 

*****     unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterritied. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal, 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought, 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind.' " 
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The  following  graphic  sketch  of  "  the  personal  endowments" 
of  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  "  Louisville  Journal,"  pending  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1844,  is  worthy  of  a  place  here.  It  is  no 
small  praise  to  the  press  of  our  country,  that  in  its  common 
emissions  it  should  present  such  articles.  But,  in  this  case,  it 
was  doubtless  the  theme  that  inspired  the  writer : 

"  Mr.  Clay  is  an  honest  man  ;  he  is  a  fair-dealing  man  ;  he  is 
a  true  man  ;  he  is  a  man  who  believes  in  his  own  principles, 
who  follows  his  own  convictions,  who  avows  his  sentiments, 
and  acts  on  them ;  who  never  deserted  a  friend  ;  who  wat 
never  deterred  from  his  purpose  ;  who  was  never  seduced  from 
what  he  undertook  to  do.  He  is  a  man  of  faith,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word.  No  man  has  ever  been  more  severely  tried 
in  public  life,  in  this  country,  than  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  no  man  ever 
exhibited  a  more  sublime  manhood  in  the  character  of  trust- 
worthiness. *  *  *  Let  him  be  right,  or  let  him  be  wrong, 
he  will  do  what  he  says  he  will  do.  *  *  *  He  has  great 
force  of  will,  and  high  moral  courage.  *  *  *  That  lofty 
self-reliance,  that  noble  strength  of  character,  that  intrepid  pur- 
suit of  what  one  resolves  to  accomplish,  that  power  over  circum- 
stances and  over  men,  that  mental  and  moral  capacity  which 
enables  a  man  to  bear  away  the  obstacles  which  he  encounters, 
that  instinct  of  triumph  in  all  that  one  resolves  to  effect — these 
are  traits  which  Mr.  Clay  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree.  *  # 
Mr.  Clay  is  generous  and  wise,  as  well  as  firm  and  full  of  con- 
viction. Such  a  man  seems  as  if  he  had  two  souls :  one  all 
force  and  power,  and  the  other  all  gentleness  and  trust.  *  *  * 
The  most  remarkable  mental  endowment  of  Mr.  Clay  is  his 
common  sense.  If  we  except  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  is  the  most 
sagacious  man  this  country  has  ever  produced.  His  knowledge 
of  affairs  seems  rather  intuitive   than  the  result  of  experience. 

#  #  *  jjjs  fame  as  an  orator  is  world-wide.  But  what  is  the 
oratory  of  those  great  discourses?  No  flowers  of  rhetoric  adorn 
them.  No  vast  fund  of  acquired  erudition.  Mr.  Clay  hardly 
ever  quotes  from  books.  No  elaborate  argumentations.  What 
then  ?  The  grandeur  of  an  intellect  that  seems  to  perceive  truth 
intuitively,  united  to  a  pathos  fervent  as  that  of  Demosthenes. 

*  *  *  If  we  wanted  a  grammarian,  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word,  we  would  take  Mr  Calhoun  ;  if  we  wanted  the  clear- 
est demonstration  of  a  given  proposition,  we  would  have  none 
but  Webster;  if  we  desired  the  aid  of  all  that  is  rich,  full,  and 
overwhelming  in  true  eloquence,  Preston  is  the  man  ;  if  we 
needed  the  clearest,  purest,  and  most  beautiful  advocacy  of 
all  right  and  noble  things,  Crittendon  is  the  living  model ;  but, 
if  we  desire  to  know  the  truth,  to  be  taught  the  right,  to  be 
kept  from  delusion,  to  be  set  in  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to 
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walk  for  our  country's  good,  and  to  be  supported  in  the  noble 
race,  then  Henry  Clay  is  the  true  guide  ;  and  it  is  nearly  the 
same  whether  the  lesson  be  given  from  the  halls  of  Congress 
or  from  the  shades  of  Ashland.  Call  it  as  you  will,  we  call  it 
common  sense,  under  the  guidance  of  an  intellect  by  the  side 
of  which  few  that  have  existed  could  stand  as  rivals. 

"  Mr.  Clay  has  been,  on  all  occasions,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, wholly  invincible,  whenever  he  has  been  called  to  act  on 
any  theater  where  he  could  hold  personal  interviews  with  all  the 
other  actors.  At  the  bar,  in  popular  assemblies,  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  who  was  ever  with  him  habitually  that  did  not 
feel  the  power  of  his  bewitching  influence,  or  fall  in  open  com- 
bat before  his  irresistible  might  ?  Many  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  age  have  struggled,  toe  to  toe,  against  him  on  every  theater 
where  he  has  ever  acted.  Which  one  of  them  all  failed  to  be  over- 
mastered ?  Many  of  the  noblest  spirits  this  country  has  pro- 
duced have  lived  on  terms  of  constant  friendly  intercourse  with 
him  ;  and  which  one  of  them  ever  exerted  over  Mr.  Clay  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  influence  that  Mr.  Clay  did  over  him  ? 
Who  ever  suspected  him  of  being  led  by  other  men  ?  No,  this 
is  a  man  to  lead,  not  to  be  himself  guided  by  other  minds." 

Jt  might  seem  partial  to  borrow  two  such  brief  descriptions 
of  Mr.  Clay's  character  as  the  above,  given  while  he  was  living, 
when  the  press  of  the  country  for  the  last  forty  years  teems 
with  similar  pictures,  by  eminent  men,  and  in  eloquent  phrase, 
both  of  prose  and  poetry,  which,  if  collected,  would  swell  out 
numerous  volumes.  But  our  object  is  history,  not  eulogy.  In 
resuming  a  task  ten  years  laid  by,  when  the  subject  of  our  story 
is  three  years  in  his  grave,  with  a  memory  which  only  grows 
more  hallowed  as  it  loses  its  freshness,  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
pardoned  for  a  brief  expression  of  our  admiration  of  his  charac- 
ter. Doubtless  we  shall  oft  betray  it,  in  the  progress  of  this 
volume,  as  new  developments  of  the  same  tried  character  are 
unfolded,  when  the  mind,  the  patriotism,  the  wisdom  of  the 
man  fail  not,  though  his  body  fail ;  where  the  virtues  of  the 
soul  rise  and  shine  with  greater  luster,  in  proportion  as  the  bodily 
faculties  droop,  and  give  token  of  approaching  dissolution. 

It  will  be  somewhat  indispensable,  as  we  think,  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  future  parts  of  this  volume,  that  the 
reader  should  have  before  him,  as  a  subject  of  reference,  what 
has  always  been  called  Mr.  Clay's  Raleigh  Letter.  We,  there- 
fore, give  the  main  body  of  it,  dropping  only  one,  though  a  con- 
siderable paragraph.     It  is  as  follows : 
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"to  the  editors  of  the  national  intelligencer. 

''Raleigh,  April  17, 1844. 
"  Gentlemen — Subsequent  to  my  departure  from  Asbland,  in 
December  last,  I  received  various  communications  from  popuhr 
assemblages  and  private  individuals,  requesting  an  expression  of 
my  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  I  have  foreborne  to  reply  to  them,  because  it 
was  not  very  convenient,  during  the  progress  of  my  journey,  to 
do  so,  and  for  other  reasons.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  unneces- 
sarily to  introduce  at  present  a  new  element  among  the  other  ex- 
citing subjects  which  agitate  and  engross  the  public  mind.  The 
rejection  of  the  overture  of  Texas,  some  years  ago,  to  become 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  had  met  with  general  acqui- 
escence. Nothing  had  since  occurred  materially  to  vary  the  ques- 
tion. I  had  seen  no  evidence  of  a  desire  being  entertained,  on 
the  part  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  American  people,  that 
Texas  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States. 
During  my  sojourn  in  New  Orleans,  I  had,  indeed,  been  greatly 
surprised,  by  information  which  I  received  from  Texas,  that,  in 
the  course  of  last  fall,  a  voluntary  overture  had  proceeded  from 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  annexation  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  felt  by  any  of  them  to  a  negotiation  upon 
the  subject,  strong,  and  as  I  believed,  erroneous  representations 
had  been  made  to  them  of  a  state  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  favorable  to  the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty. 
According  to  these  representations,  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
a  number  of  Senators,  varying  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two,  were 
ready  to  sanction  such  a  treaty.  I  was  aware,  too,  that  holders 
of  Texas  bonds  and  Texas  scrip,  and  speculators  in  them,  were 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  object  of  annexation.  Still 
I  did  not  believe  that  any  Executive  of  the  United  States 
would  venture  upon  so  grave  and  momentous  a  proceeding  not 
only  without  any  general  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  it,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  strong  and  decided  ex- 
pressions of  public  disapprobation.  But  it  appears  that  I  was 
mistaken.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  nation,  we  are 
now  informed  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  has  been  actually 
concluded,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

"  The  motives  for  my  silence,  therefore,  no  longer  remain,  and 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  an  exposition  of  my  views  and 
opinions  upon  the  question,  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  to  the 
public  consideration.  I  adopt  this  method  as  being  more  con- 
venient than  several  replies  to  the  respective  communications 
which  I  have  received. 

"  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  view  of  the  treaty 
itself,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  adapt  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
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to  the  actual  conditions  and  stipulations  which  it  contains.  Not 
possessing  that  opportunity,  I  am  constrained  to  treat  the  question 
according  to  what  I  presume  to  be  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  If, 
without  the  loss  of  national  character,  without  the  hazard  of 
foreign  war,  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation,  without 
any  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  without  giving  an 
unreasonable  price  for  Texas,  the  question  of  annexation  were 
presented,  it  would  appear  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  now  to  be  regarded. 

"  The  United  States  acquired  a  title  to  Texas,  extending,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana.  They 
ceded  and  relinquished  that  title  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
by  which  the  Sahine  was  substituted  for  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as 
our  western  boundary.  This  treaty  was  negotiated  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
Cabinet,  of  which  Messrs.  Crawford,  Calhoun,  and  Wirt,  being  a 
majority,  all  Southern  gentlemen,  composed  a  part.  When  the 
treaty  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  being  a 
member  of  that  body,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  which  I  then  en- 
tertained, and  still  hold,  that  Texas  was  sacrificed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida.  We  wanted  Florida  ;  but  I  thought  it  must, 
from  its  position,  inevitably  fall  into  our  possession  ;  that  the 
point  of  a  few  years,  sooner  or  later,  was  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  that,  in  giving  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  Texas, 
for  it,  we  gave  more  than  a  just  equivalent.  But,  if  we  made  a 
sacrifice  in  the  surrender  of  Texas,  we  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
make  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  the  attempt  to  reacquire  it.  My 
opinion  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  did  not  pre- 
vail. The  country  and  Congress  were  satisfied  with  it,  appro- 
priations were  made  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  line  of  the  Sabine 
was  recognized  by  us  as  our  boundary,  in  negotiations  both 
with  Spain  and  Mexico,  after  Mexico  became  independent,  and 
measures  have  been  in  actual  progress  to  mark  the  line  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Red  River,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
had  thus  fairly  alienated  our  title  to  Texas  by  solemn  national 
compacts,  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  we  stand  bound  by  good 
faith  and  national  honor.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk  of  resuming  our  title  to 
Texas,  as  if  we  had  never  parted  with  it.  We  can  no  more  do 
that  than  Spain  can  resume  Florida :  France,  Louisiana,  or  Great 
Britain  the  thirteen  colonies  now  composing  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

"  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Poinsett,  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  was  instructed  by  me,  with 
the  President's  authority,  to  propose  a  repurchase  of  Texas ;  but 
he  forebore  even  to  make  an  overture  for  that  purpose.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  informed  me,  at  New  Orleans, 
that  his  reason  for  not  making  it  was,  that  he  knew  the  purchase 
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was  wholly  impracticable,  and  that  he  was  persuaded,  if  he  made 
the  overture,  it  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  aggravate 
irritations,  already  existing,  upon  matters  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries. 

"  The  events  which  have  since  transpired  in  Texas,  are  well 
known.  She  revolted  against  the  government  of  Mexico,  flew 
to  arms,  and  finally  fought  and  won  the  memorable  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  annihilating  a  Mexican  army,  and  making  a  captive 
of  the  Mexican  President.  The  signal  success  of  that  revolu- 
tion was  greatly  aided,  if  not  wholly  achieved,  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  migrated  to  Texas.  These  suc- 
cesses, if  they  could  not  always  be  prevented  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  were  furnished  in  a  manner,  and  to  an 
extent,  which  brought  upon  us  some  national  reproach  in  the 
eyes  of  an  impartial  world.  And,  in  my  opinion,  they  impose 
on  us  the  obligation  of  scrupulously  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
having  instigated  and  aided  the  revolution,  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  After  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, the  United  States  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas, 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  and  practice  which  have  always 
prevailed  in  their  councils  of  recognizing  the  government  de 
facto,  without  regarding  the  question  de  jure.  That  recog- 
nition did  not  affect  or  impair  the  rights  of  Mexico,  or  change 
the  relations  which  existed  between  her  and  Texas.  She,  on 
the  contrary,  has  preserved  all  her  rights,  and  has  continued  to 
assert,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  still  ass  rts,  her  right  t$>  reduce 
Texas  to  obedience,  as  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Ac- 
cording to  late  intelligence,  it  is  probable  that  she  has  agreed 
upon  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  but,  if  that  has 
been  done,  I  presume  it  is  with  the  purpose,  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armistice,  of  renewing  the  war,  and  enforcing  her 
rights,  as  she  considers  them. 

"  This  narrative  shows  the  present  actual  condition  of  Texas, 
so  far  as  I  have  information  about  it.  If  it  be  correct,  Mexico 
has  not  abandoned,  but  perseveres  in  the  assertion  of  her  rights 
by  actual  force  of  arms,  which,  if  suspended,  are  intended  to  be 
renewed.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  were  to  acquire  Texas,  it  would  acquire  along 
with  it  all  the  incumbrances  which  Texas  is  under,  and  among 
them  the  actual  or  suspended  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Of  that  consequence  there  can  not  be  a  doubt.  Annexation  and 
war  with  Mexico  are  identical.  Now,  for  one,  I  certainly 
am  not  willing  to  involve  this  country  in  a  foreign  war  for  the 
object  of  acquiring  Texas.  I  know  there  are  those  who  regard 
such  a  war  with  indifference,  and  as  a  trifling  affair,  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  her  inability  to  inflict  serious 
injury  upon  this  country.  But  I  do  not  look  upon  it  thus  lightly. 
I  regard  all  wars  as  great  calamities,  to  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
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and  honorable  peace  as  the  wisest  and  truest  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. What  the  United  States  most  need,  are  union,  peace,  and 
patience.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  weakness  of  a  power  should 
form  a  motive,  in  any  case,  for  inducing  us  to  engage  in  or  to 
depreciate  the  evils  of  war.  Honor  and  good  faith  and  justice 
are  equally  due  from  this  country  toward  the  weak  as  toward 
the  strong.  And,  if  one  act  of  injustice  were  to  be  perpetrated 
toward  any  power,  it  would  be  more  compatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  and,  in  my  judgment,  less  dishonorable,  to  inflict 
it  upon  a  powerful  than  upon  a  weak  foreign  nation.  Have  we 
any  security  that  countless  numbers  of  foreign  vessels,  under  the 
authority  and  flag  of  Mexico,  would  not  prey  upon  our  defense- 
less commerce  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
on  every  other  sea  and  ocean?  What  commerce,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  Mexico  offer,  as  an  indemnity  for  our  losses,  or  the 
gallantry  and  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  ?  This  view  of  the 
subject  supposes  that  the  war  would  be  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  as  the  only  belligerents.  But,  have  we  any 
certain  guaranty  that  Mexico  would  obtain  no  allies  among  the 
great  European  powers  ?  Suppose  any  such  powers,  jealous  of 
our  increasing  greatness,  and  disposed  to  check  our  growth  and 
cripple  us,  were  to  take  part  in  behalf  of  Mexico,  in  the  war, 
how  would  the  different  belligerents  present  themselves  to  Chris- 
tendom and  the  enlightened  world  ?  We  have  been  seriously 
charged  with  an  inordinate  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement ; 
and,  without  admitting  the  justice  of  the  charge,  it  must  be 
owned  that  we  have  made  vast  acquisitions  of  territory  within 
the  last  forty  years.  Suppose  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  or  one 
of  them,  were  to  take  part  with  Mexico,  and  by  a  manifesto, 
were  to  proclaim  that  their  objects  were  to  assist  a  weak  and 
helpless  ally  to  check  the  spirit  of  encroachment  and  ambition 
of  an  already  overgrown  Republic,  seeking  still  further  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Texas,  dis- 
connected with  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  the  further 
propagation  of  slavery  from  the  United  States,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  allegations  upon  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
and  enlightened  world  ? 

"  Assuming  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  war  with  Mexico, 
is  it  competent  to  the  treaty-making  power  to  plunge  this  country 
into  war,  not  only  without  the  concurrence  of,  but  without 
deigning  to  consult  Congress,  to  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
belongs  exclusively  the  power  of  declaring  war. 

"  I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  attempted  without  the  assent  of 
Mexico.  If  she  yields  her  assent,  thi«t  would  materially  affect 
the  foreign  aspect  of  the  question,  if  it  did  not  remove  all  for- 
eign difficulties.  On  the  assumption  of  that  assent,  the  question 
would  be  confined  to  the  domestic  considerations  which  belong 
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to  it,  embracing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  annexation 
is  proposed.  I  do  not  think  that  Texas  ought  to  be  received 
into  the  Union,  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  the  Con- 
federacy. I  think  it  far  more  wise  and  important  to  compose 
and  harmonize  the  present  Confederacy,  than  to  introduce  a  new 
element  of  discord  and  distraction  into  it.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
it  should  be  the  constant  and  earnest  endeavor  of  American  states- 
men to  eradicate  prejudices,  to  cultivate  and  foster  concord,  and 
to  produce  general  contentment  among  all  parts  of  our  Confeder- 
acy. And  true  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of 
rendering  its  present  members  happy,  prosperous,  and  satisfied 
with  each  other,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  introduce  alien  mem- 
bers, against  the  common  consent,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
deep  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  the  opinion,  and 
others  believed,  that  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  add  foreign  territory  to  the  Con- 
federacy, out  of  which  new  states  were  to  be  formed.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may  be  defended  upon  the 
peculiar  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  States 
of  the  Union.  After  they  were  admitted  we  might  well  pause 
a  while,  people  our  vast  wastes,  develop  our  resources,  prepare 
the  means  of  defending  what  we  possess,  and  augment  our 
strength,  power,  and  greatness.  If  hereafter  further  territory 
should  be  wanted  for  an  increased  population,  we  need  entertain 
no  apprehensions  but  that  it  will  be  acquired  by  means,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  constitutional. 

"  It  is  useless  to  disguise  that  there  are  those  who  espouse, 
and  those  who  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  influence  which  it  would  exert,  in  the  balance  of  political 
power,  between  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  I  conceive 
that  no  motive  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  would  be 
more  unfortunate,  or  pregnant  with  more  fatal  consequences, 
than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  one 
part  against  another  part  of  the  common  Confederacy.  Such  a 
principle,  put  into  practical  operation,  would  menace  the  exist- 
ence, if  it  did  not  certainly  sow  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution,  of 
the  Union.  It  would  be  to  proclaim  to  the  world  an  insatiable 
and  unquenchable  thirst  for  foreign  conquest  or  acquisition  of 
territory.  For  if  to-day  Texas  be  acquired  to  strengthen  one 
part  of  the  Confederacy,  to-morrow  Canada  may  be  required  to 
add  strength  to  another.  And,  after  that  might  have  been  ob- 
tained, still  other  and  further  acquisitions  would  become  neces- 
sary to  equalize  and  adjust  the  balance  of  political  power.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  progress  of  this  spirit  of  universal  dominion,  the 
part  of  the  Confederacy  which  is  now  weakest  would  find  itself 
still  weaker  from  the  impossibility  of  securing  new  theaters  for 
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those  peculiar  institutions  which  it  is  charged  with  heing  de- 
sirous to  extend. 

"  But  would  Texas  ultimately  really  add  strength  to  that 
which  is  now  considered  the  weakest  part  of  the  Confederacy  ? 
If  ray  information  be  correct,  it  would  not.  According  to  that, 
the  territory  of  Texas  is  susceptible  of  division  into  five  States, 
of  convenient  size  and  form.  Of  these,  two  only  would  be 
adapted  to  those  peculiar  institutions  to  which  I  have  referred  ; 
and  the  other  three,  lying  west  and  north  of  San  Antonio,  being 
only  adapted  to  farming  and  grazing  purposes,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  would  not  admit  of  those 
institutions.  In  the  end,  therefore,  there  would  be  two  slave 
and  three  free  States  added  to  the  Union.  If  this  view  of  the 
soil  and  geography  of  Texas  be  correct,  it  might  serve  to  dimin- 
ish the  zeal  both  of  those  who  oppose  and  those  who  are  urging 
annexation. 

"  Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  the  United  States 
will  assume  and  become  responsible  for  the  debt  of  Texas,  be  its 
amount  what  it  may.  What  it  is,  I  do  not  know  certainly  ;  but 
the  least  I  have  seen  it  stated  at,  is  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 
And  this  responsibility  will  exist  whether  there  be  a  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  or  not,  expressly  assuming  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  Texas.  For  I  suppose  it  to  be  undeniable  that  if  one 
nation  becomes  incorporated  in  another,  all  the  debts,  and  obli- 
gations, and  incumbrances,  and  wars  of  the  incorporated  nation, 
becomes  the  debts,  and  obligations,  and  incumbrances,  and 
wars  of  the  common  nation  created  by  the  incorporation. 

"  If  any  European  nation  entertains  any  ambitious  designs 
upon  Texas,  such  as  that  of  colonizing  her,  or  in  any  way  sub- 
jugating her,  I  should  regard  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  to  such  designs  the 
most  firm  and  determined  resistance,  to  the  extent,  if  necessary, 
of  appealing  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  such 
designs.  The  Executive  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  aims  and  views  of  foreign  powers  with  regard 
to  Texas,  and  I  presume  that,  if  there  be  any  of  the  exception- 
able character  which  I  have  indicated,  the  Executive  will  dis- 
close to  the  co-ordinate  department  of  the  Government,  if  not  to 
the  public,  the  evidence  of  them.  From  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  I  believe  that  Great  Britain  has  recently  formally  and  sol- 
emnly disavowed  any  such  aims  or  purposes — has  declared  that 
she  is  desirous  only  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  that  she 
has  no  intention  to  interfere  in  her  domestic  institutions.  If  she 
has  made  such  disavowal  and  declaration,  1  presume  they  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Executive.     *     *     *     * 

"Although  I  have  felt  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiries addressed  to  me,  to  extend  this  communication  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  would  have  wished,  I  could  not  do  justice 
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to  the  subject,  and  fairly  and  fully  expose  my  own  opinions,  in 
a  shorter  space.  In  conclusion,  they  may  be  stated  in  a  few- 
words  to  be,  that  I  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  this 
time,  without  the  assent  of  Mexico,  as  a  measure  compromising 
the  national  character,  involving  us  certainly  in  a  war  with 
Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  powers,  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by  any  general  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  Clay." 

There  are  many  points  in  this  letter  worthy  of  special  notice, 
for  their  historical,  prophetic,  and  statesman-like  character.  But 
the  pervading  characteristic  running  through  every  paragraph, 
and  breathing  in  every  line,  is  Mr.  Clay's  stern  honesty  and  un- 
bending integrity,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman.  It  is  clear 
enough,  in  the  opening  of  the  letter,  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
give  credit  to  the  atrocious  scheme  of  forcing  Texas  upon  the 
Union,  in  the  manner  proposed  ;  and  that  he  was  even  astounded, 
when  he  learned  at  New  Orleans  that  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  [Mr.  Tyler]  had  not  only  deigned  to  make  an 
overture  of  annexation  to  Texas — from  whence  the  overture 
should  come,  if  made  at  all,  under  the  circumstances — but  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  actually  gone  so  far,  in 
connection  with  the  other  party,  as  to  have  concluded  on  the 
form  and  terms  of  a  treaty  of  annexation,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  An  overture  from  Texas  had 
previously  been  acted  upon,  and  rejected.  The  nation  acqui- 
esced in  that  decision,  and  had  slumbered  on  in  quiet  repose,  and 
in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness,  that  the  question  was  to  be 
sprung  upon  the  American  people  by  strategy,  and  that  strategy 
originating  in  the  breast  of  the  national  Executive.  It  could 
never,  at  this  time,  have  been  carried  by  open  and  fair  means ; 
for  that  way  had  been  tried ;  it  must  therefore  be  done  by  secret 
counsels,  and  by  a  secret  mission  to  Texas.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  carried  by  a  coup 
de  main,  before  the  public  should  have  time  to  debate  the  question. 

Aware  of  the  momentous  character  of  such  a  transaction, 
nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  Mr.  Clay's  honest  feelings. 
Whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  himself,  he  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  arrest  this  iniquitous  proceeding,  and  he  sent  to  the 
"  National  Intelligencer"  his  Raleigh  Letter. 
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Some  may  have  thought  that  this  was  unwise  in  Mr.  Clay, 
and  that  the  end  proved  it  so.  It  was  certainly  honest ;  and 
could  any  one,  who  claimed  to  understand  Mr.  Clay's  character, 
expect  that  he  would  violate  his  convictions  of  right  ?  True,  it 
is  acknowledged,  as  Mr.  Clay  predicted,  this  measure  involved 
us  in  a  war  with  Mexico  ;  but  it  is  said  that  war  gave  us  another 
wide  belt  of  territory  across  the  continent,  and  it  gave  us  Cali- 
fornia. The  Mexican  war,  it  is  said,  was  popular,  and  the 
American  people  are  proud  of  their  new  acquisitions.  This  is 
history. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  this  question  until  the  course  of 
policy  and  of  right,  indicated  by  Mr.  Clay,  is  considered.  Texas 
was  sure  to  fall  into  our  lap,  when  the  fruit  should  be  ripe,  and 
we  could  have  it  fairly  and  honorably ;  and  all  that  we  acquired 
from  Mexico  by  the  war  might  have  been  bought,  ere  this 
time,  for  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  not  to  speak 
of  the  destruction  of  human  life  occasioned  by  the  war.  No 
one  will  question  for  a  moment  these  two  hypothetical  conclu- 
sions. We  had  gained  Louisiana,  stretching  to  the  Pacific,  and 
Florida,  by  treaty  stipulations,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
had  even  bought  Texas  once,  and  parted  with  it,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Clay's  letter ;  and  the  whole  of  North  America  was  before 
us,  for  the  same  peaceful  acquisition,  as  fast  as  we  might  have 
occasion  for  it.  There  was  no  call,  no  occasion,  no  possible  just- 
ification of  war,  bloodshed,  and  violence,  to  extend  our  domain. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It  was  our  destiny  to  conquer, 
as  far  as  we  might  desire,  by  peace  and  right ;  and  that  was  the 
policy  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Clay. 

But  Mr.  Tyler,  the  acting  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
betrayed  the  party  that  raised  him  to  power,  deserted  their  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  agony  of  his  concern  and  strife  to  be  elected 
President,  thought  it  necessary  to  enact  some  grand  coup  d'etat, 
to  foist  himself  into  that  place,  and  he  devised  the  atrocious 
scheme  that  is  depicted  in  the  former  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  letter. 
"  To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  nation,"  says  Mr.  Clay,  "  we 
are  now  informed  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  has  been  actually 
concluded,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation." 

In  another  part  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Clay  says :  "  It  is  useless  to 
disguise  that  there  are  those  who  espouse,  and  those  who  op- 
pose, the  annexation  of  Texas,  on  the  ground  of  the  influence 
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which  it  would  exert  in  the  balance  of  political  power,  between 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union  ;"  that  is,  between  the  North 
and  South,  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  This  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Tyler,  then  acting  President,  was  a  bid  for  South- 
ern support  in  the  nomination  just  about  to  be  made  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  general  belief  in  the  slave  States 
was,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  so  far  an  extension 
of  the  area  of  slavery — and  it  was  certainly  a  vast  area  in  pros- 
pect. To  admit  this  element  oi*  strife,  for  a  balance  of  political 
power,  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  Mr.  Clay  justly  re- 
garded as  fearfully  portentous,  because  no  one  could  calculate  on 
its  termination,  but  all  might  justly  apprehend  its  increase  and 
aggravation,  once  begun.  Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  desired  to  scotch 
the  serpent  in  his  first  move. 

But  the  bid  for  the  South  had  been  made,  and  the  price  was 
regarded  as  a  tempting  one.  It  did  not  avail,  however,  for  Mr. 
Tyler,  to  secure  his  nomination  ;  though  he  was  in  fact  nomi- 
nated by  a  small  band  of  his  own  officials,  which  made  the  affair 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  doom  of  all  trait- 
ors to  be  despised,  and  to  fall  under  the  universal  contempt  of 
mankind.  So  was  it  with  John  Tyler.  As  Governor  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts,  afterward  Senator  of  the  United  States,  com- 
monly called  "Honest  John,"  for  his  exemplary  probity,  politi- 
cal as  well  as  social,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  work  :  "  Corruption  and  Tyler,  and  Tyler 
and  corruption,  will  stick  together,  as  long  as  Cataline  and 
treason." 

But  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  received  the  nomination  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  declared 
elected,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  Mr.  Clay 
was  the  opposing  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  defeated 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  also  noticed. 

Mr.  Tyler,  the  acting  President,  although  he  failed  in  the 
nomination,  which  he  sought  so  assiduously,  and  at  the  expense 
of  his  character  as  a  public  officer,  had  no  motive  for  treading 
back  in  the  steps  he  had  taken  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Having  justly  exposed  himself  to  the  reprobation  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  had  raised  him  to  power,  he  hated  them  in  turn,  and 
could  not  love  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  their  chief,  and  who  had  given 
him  such  a  rebuke  in  his  Raleigh  Letter.  In  sheer  revenge, 
therefore,  on  the  Whig  party,  and  on  Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as  to 
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maintain  his  consistency,  having  gone  so  far  in  the  matter  of 
annexation,  he  still  pursued  that  object,  with  all  his  energy  as  a 
man — not  very  great — and  with  all  his  influence  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter,  had  frightened  Mr. 
Tyler  from  any  further  effort  to  accomplish  this  object  by  the 
treaty-making  power.  Mr.  Polk  was  declared  President  elect ; 
and  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  actuated  Mr.  Tyler  in  orig- 
inating this  movement,  he  also  desired  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  Mr.  Tyler,  therefore,  as  acting  President,  and  Mr.  Polk  as 
President  elect,  held  mutual  counsel,  and  acted  in  concert,  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Both  were  in  a  position  to  operate  on 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress — Mr.  Polk  especially,  as  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  from  whom  favor  might  be  obtained  during  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  sail  round  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  annex  Texas  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  was  consummated  the  last  night  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
administration.  Thus  Texas,  national  dishonor,  and  war  with 
Mexico,  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Tyler  went  out  and  Mr.  Polk  came  in,  by  the  mutual  desire 
and  efforts  of  these  two  men.  The  nation  had  no  voice  in  it, 
was  not  consulted.  So  far  as  the  nation  had  expressed  itself, 
when  the  question  was  up  on  a  former  occasion,  its  voice  was 
against  the  measure.  But  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  the  one  at 
this  time  in  session,  was  not  elected  with  any  such  issue  pending, 
and  yet  this  was  the  most  important  and  most  momentous  step 
ever  taken  by  the  United  States.  We  do  not  call  it  a  measure 
sanctioned  by  the  American  people  ;  for  it  was  never  submitted 
to  the  people.  It  was  a  step — a  step  taken  by  the  nation,  in 
the  acts  of  its  Government.  It  is  not  the  question,  whether 
Texas  should  be  annexed  ;  for  that,  we  consider,  was  an  inevit- 
able destiny.  But  it  is  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  the  step  ;  and  the  consequences,  now  past,  and  yet 
to  come.  The  time  was  unseasonable  ;  the  manner  was  forced  ; 
the  principles  involved  were  a  violation  of  good  faith,  and  of 
public  law  ;  and  the  consequences  are  the  natural  product  of 
violence.  The  pacific  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his 
Raleigh  Letter,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought  Texas 
into  our  family  before  this  time,  without  our  coming  into  col- 
lision with  Mexico.  For  Mexico  was  too  weak  even  to  fight 
against  Texas,  by  invading  her,  and  the  two  powers  would 
doubtless  have  made  peace  long  before  this  ;  and  thus  we  would 
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have  annexed  Texas,  without  war.  And  the  rapid  disorganiza- 
tion of  Mexico,  and  her  constant  need  of  money,  would  have 
placed  any  amount  of  her  territory  which  we  might  have  wished 
to  buy,  at  our  disposal — not  less  than  what  we  have  acquired  by 
the  war,  at  far  less  cost  than  the  war,  added  to  the  purchase  of 
peace  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  is  only  by  such  considera- 
tions, founded  upon  well-known  facts  and  moral  certainties,  that 
we  can  properly  appreciate  this  subject.  By  this  means,  we 
know  as  well  what  would,  in  all  probability,  have  happened,  by 
regarding  Mr.  Clay's  counsels,  as  what  has  happened  by  disre- 
garding them. 

And  what,  in  fact,  is  the  latter  alternative  ?  Precisely  what 
Mr.  Clay  predicted.  We  had  a  war,  which  cost  us  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  and  ten  thousand  men,  not  to  speak  of  the 
cost  of  money  and  men,  and  loss  of  territory,  to  Mexico  ;  and 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexican  losses  lie  at  our  door,  be- 
cause we  adopted  the  war  by  annexation.  "  Annexation  and 
war  with  Mexico,"  says  Mr.  Clay  in  his  letter,  "  are  identical ;" 
and  so  it  proved. 

But  we  have  not  only  had  the  war  and  all  its  responsibilities, 
but  that  more  abiding,  and  if  possible  still  more  calamitous  result 
of  arraying  the  North  against  the  South,  the  free  States  against 
the  slave  States,  in  ever  aggravating  forms,  which  Mr.  Clay  also 
predicted  would  come  from  annexation  and  war,  brought  about 
with  the  motive  of  acquiring  a  political  balance  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Clay  said  was  not  to  be  disguised.  Such  a  domestic  strife, 
fomented  by  such  a  cause,  he  predicted,  was  not  likely  to  have 
an  end,  and  he  distinctly  expressed  his  apprehension  that  it  would 
only  be  aggravated  by  time.  Such,  we  all  know,  has  been  the 
fact. 

Again,  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter,  refers  repeatedly  to  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  of  an  enlightened  world,  as  a  providential  agency, 
which  no  nation,  however  powerful,  can  safely  hold  in  contempt. 
This,  he  feared,  would  be  against  us,  in  such  a  course.  Doubt- 
less it  has  been  so.  We  are  accused  by  the  world  of  having 
made  this  war  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  do  away  with  that  impression. 

But  the  disturbance  of  the  principles,  or  what  may  fitly  be 
called,  the  morals  of  Public  Law,  or  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most  disastrous  effects  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  in  the  manner  thereof.     Although  Mr.  Clay 
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did  not  dwell  specifically  on  this  point,  it  is  evidently  implied  in 
his  argument. 

The  formation  of  the  international  code,  commonly  called 
Public  Law,  has  been  the  work  of  many  centuries,  as  the  result 
of  the  experience  and  necessities  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  It  is  properly  a  code  of  Public  Morals  between  nations 
as  individuals,  in  their  relations  to  and  intercourse  with  each 
other,  founded  upon  what  have  been  conventionally  regarded 
and  settled  as  sound  principles  of  right — of  justice — the  disturb- 
ance of  which  by  any  nation  whatever,  is  not  only  a  great  re- 
proach to  that  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  but  a  very 
great  calamity,  not  to  say  crime,  in  the  conduct  of  international 
relations.  It  is  an  assault  on  the  recognized  and  established 
bulwarks  of  international  civilization,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  im- 
pairs their  strength  and  efficiency.  It  is  a  treading  back  to- 
ward barbarism,  or  lawlessness,  in  international  relations. 

And  yet,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  our  treatment  of  Mexico,  in 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  a  breach  of  Public  Law.  Observe 
Mr.  Clay's  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Mexico  in  the  case  ;  and 
those  rights  were  determined  by  Public  Law.  In  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  therefore,  the  United  States  incurred  all  the  responsi- 
bility and  reproach  of  violating  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
established  principles  of  Public  Law  involved  in  the  case. 

If  Mr.  Clay  had  been  a  prophet,  inspired  by  Heaven,  he  could 
hardly  have  given  a  truer  picture  of  future  and  contingent  events, 
than  is  portrayed  in  his  Raleigh  Letter.  All  that  he  foretold  in 
that  letter,  so  far  as  the  book  of  events  has  been  opened,  has 
come  to  pass. 
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Occupation  of  the  "Winter  of  1844-'45. — General  Jackson  and  his  Party. — Not  a 
Party  of  Principle. — The  Whig  Party. — Payment  of  Mr.  Clay's  Debts  by  his 
Friends. — Silver  Vase  Presented  by  the  Gold  and  Silver  Artisans  of  New  York. 
— Statue  of  Mr.  Clay  ordered  by  Ladies  of  Richmond. — Silver  "Vase  by  Ladies 
of  Tennessee. — Mr.  Clay's  Speech  on  receiving  it. — Mr.  Clay  at  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis. — His  Speech  at  New  Orleans  for  the  famishing  Irish. — Letter  of 
Thanks  from  two  Irishmen. — Death  of  Colonel  Henry  Clay,  and  General  Taylor's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Clay  announcing  the  sad  event. — Mr.  Clay's  Baptism  and  first 
Communion. — Letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley,  Mr.  Clay's  Pastor,  on  his  Christian 
Character. — Anecdote  to  same  point. — Mr.  Clay's  Visit  to  Cape  May,  and  Inter- 
view with  a  Committee  from  New  York,  and  Others. — Speeches. — Return  to 
Ashland. 

Mr.  Clay  spent  the  winter  of  1844— '45  at  Ashland,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  with  an  immense  correspondence  on  his 
hands,  chiefly  devoted  by  those  addressing  him,  to  the  subject 
of  the  great  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1844.  Extracts  from  this  correspondence  will  be  found 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  and 
a  series  of  entire  letters  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  the  fourth  volume,  which  was  first  published  under  the 
title  of  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay.  The  side 
of  this  correspondence  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay,  was  literally  the 
pouring  forth  of  a  nation's  heart  in  grief  for  a  public  misfor- 
tune, and  in  despair  for  the  future  of  the  country.  It  was  like  a 
discomfiture  in  a  great  battle  for  a  nation's  existence.  A  moiety 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  endowed  with  nine  tenths  of 
the  intellect  and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  with,  perhaps,  an 
equal  proportion  of  its  wealth,  had  hoped  for  full  thirty  years  to 
see  Henry  Clay  President  of  the  United  States.  Ever  since 
1825,  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  "  great  conspiracy,"  the 
history  of  which  is  given  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
volume,  hung  upon  the  neck  of  Mr.  Clay's  political  fortunes 
like  a  millstone.     It  was  one  of  those  fatalities  lying  in  the  path 
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of  a  great  man,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee,  and  no 
opposing  power  avert. 

General  Jackson,  with  his  military  fame,  was  just  the  man  to 
make  a  party  of  his  own,  not  founded  on  principles,  but  a  party 
that  could  accommodate  itself  to  a  total  want  of  principle.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  himself  was  made  of  rude  materials,  but  of  great 
force  of  character.  He  was  doubtless  endowed  with  a  high  or- 
der of  military  talent,  as  evinced  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  the 
British  forces,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  for  which  he  justly 
merited,  and  has  never  wanted  the  gratitude  and  honors  of  the 
nation.  His  rough  character  and  military  fame  were  the  true 
elements  which  made  him  the  head  of  a  party  that  would  natur- 
ally be  dazzled  with  the  latter,  and  never  displeased  with  the 
former.  It  was  the  more  uncultivated  portion  of  the  people 
which  he  drew  after  him.  The  most  charitable  construction  of 
General  Jackson's  character,  in  the  part  he  acted  against  Mr. 
Clay,  in  the  "  Great  Conspiracy,"  is,  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  that  he  was  made  to  believe  that  Mr.  Clay 
had  bargained  with  Mr.  Adams,  to  use  his  influence  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  make  Mr.  Adams  president,  if  Mr.  Adams 
would  give  him  the  State  department,  and  thus  cut  off  General 
Jackson  from  the  Presidency,  who  had  the  highest  vote  in  the 
Electoral  Colleges.  The  Electoral  vote  of  1824  was  99  for  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  84  for  Mr.  Adams,  41  for  Mr.  Crawford,  and  37 
for  Mr.  Clay — in  all  261.  By  the  Constitution,  the  choice  lay 
between  the  first  three,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected.  It  was  General  Jackson's  interest  to  believe 
that  such  a  bargain  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  was  made, 
because  it  would  be  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
nation.  He  professed  to  believe  it,  and  was  ever  afterward  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Mr.  Clay. 

From  that  hour  a  party  was  formed,  for  a  long  time  called  the 
Jackson  party — not  a  party  of  principle,  but  a  personal  party. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  less  discriminating  portion  of  the 
American  people,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  a  military  chieftain, 
who,  by  means  of  a  bargain  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay, 
as  alleged,  had  been  unjustly  barred  from  the  Presidential  chair  ; 
and  that  appeal  was  sustained  by  the  success  of  General  Jackson 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1828,  and  again  in  1832.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  a  party  of  principle,  irrespective  of  men  ;  but  it 
was  General  Jackson's  party ;  and  General  Jackson  must  always 
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be  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  statesman  ;  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  not  a  statesman.  If  Mr.  Clay  was  right  in  the 
great  principles  he  advocated  for  a  national  policy,  General  Jack- 
son was  wrong,  for  he  must  always  take  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  majority  of  the  people  went 
for  General  Jackson,  but  not  for  principle.  For  many  years,  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  General  Jackson  was  entirely  personal. 

It  was  this  peculiar  origin  of  the  party,  the  ruling  elements  of 
which  were  personal  regard  for  General  Jackson  and  opposition  to 
Mr.  Clay,  that  gave  to  it  an  unnatural,  and  we  might,  perhaps, 
say,  an  un-American  character.  It  was  not  based  upon  Ameri- 
can principles,  but  upon  principles  of  party  domination.  What- 
ever would  strengthen  the  party,  and  keep  it  in  power,  was  the 
principle  of  the  party  ;  and  General  Jackson's  name  was  the 
great  principle.  But  such  a  principle  could  not  last  always,  and 
in  1840  it  broke  down,  by  reason  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  coun- 
try, which  had  come  upon  it  for  adherence  to  that  principle. 

Through  all  this  unfortunate  period,  the  more  intelligent  and 
more  discriminating  parts  of  the  nation,  who  could  not  be  se- 
duced by  the  eclat  of  military  achievements,  into  the  ranks  of  a 
party  which  had  no  principle  but  faith  in  "the  Old  Hero,"  as 
General  Jackson  was  called,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  public 
policy  advocated  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Clay.  They  believed 
in  those  principles,  and  waited  patiently  for  their  tiiumph. 

In  1840  they  did  triumph  ;  and  that  was  the  time  when,  if 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  policy  of  the 
country  would  have  been  fixed  for  fifty  years,  that  is,  forever  ; 
for  it  could  never  be  changed  after  that.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  by  the  prevalence  of  evil  counsels,  Mr.  Clay  was 
not  put  in  nomination.  General  Harrison  died  in  thirty  days 
after  he  was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Tyler  betrayed  the  party,  and  all 
was  lost  again  to  those  who  believed  in  Mr.  Clay's  principles, 
and  who  had  trusted  that  the  time  was  come  for  their  triumph. 

But  Mr.  Clay  was  still  alive,  and  in  his  vigor,  bravely  doing 
battle  for  his  principles  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
using  all  his  endeavors  to  save  the  nation  from  the  disasters  of 
such  a  betrayal  as  it  had  encountered  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
Inspired  by  his  example,  the  party  of  the  nation  adhering  to  his 
principles,  still  hoped  on,  till,  in  May,  1844,  when  Mr.  Clay  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  they  looked  forward  to  victory 
under  his  banner. 
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Is  it,  then,  a  subject  of  wonder,  if,  after  having  struggled  for 
twenty  years  against  such  misfortunes,  and  finding  themselves 
again  overthrown,  they  should  despair  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
press their  feelings  of  despondency,  as  they  did,  in  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  ? 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Mr.  Clay  received  that  touch- 
ing testimonial  of  his  fidelity  and  services  to  the  nation  which 
is  certified  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Tilford,  President  of  the  Northern 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  to  the  author,  page  44,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Dr. 
Mercer's  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  page  527  of  the  Private  Correspond- 
ence, in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work.  When  it  became  known, 
in  the  winter  above  named — not  from  Mr.  Clay  himself,  but  from 
other  sources — that  he  had  become  involved  in  pecuniary  troub- 
les by  loaning  his  name,  and  that  Ashland  was  mortgaged  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  came  to  his  rescue,  in  so 
delicate  a  way,  as  shown  in  the  letters  above  referred  to,  that  he 
could  not  know  who  had  done  it.  The  struggles  of  Mr.  Clay's 
mind,  in  accepting  such  a  favor,  were  very  great.  Hence  Dr. 
Mercer's  advice:  "Would  it  not  be  ungracious  to  reject  the 
friendly  hand  that  is  tendered,  to  mortify  those  who  are  warmly 
attached  to  you,  and  to  consult — shall  I  venture  on  the  word  ? — 
your  pride,  at  the  expense  of  their  feelings  ?  My  dear  friend, 
you  must  submit ;  there  is  no  remedy." 

The  sum  raised  in  this  way  has  been  stated  at  $50,000. 
That  deposited  in  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  as  will  be 
seen  by  Mr.  Tilford's  letter  above  named,  was  $25,750.  By 
this  means,  the  mortgages  on  Ashland  were  lifted,  and  Mr.  Clay 
was  again  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Clay  was  always  prudent  and  econom- 
ical in  his  private  affairs,  and  not  less  generous  in  his  charities 
and  hospitalities.  It  was  fit  that  he  who  had  done  so  much  for 
his  country  should  be  saved  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
be  permitted  to  go  down  to  his  grave,  leaving  Ashland  to  his 
family,  which,  we  believe,  was  their  chief  inheritance — an  es- 
tate worth,  probably,  not  far  from  $100,000.  If  Mr.  Clay  had 
pursued  through  life  his  profession  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate,  in- 
stead of  devoting  himself  to  public  affairs,  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  habits,  and  his  unrivaled  success  at  the  bar,  will  doubt 
that  he  might  easily  have  left  an  estate  to  his  family  of  not  less 
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than  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  yet,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  would  have 
been  plunged  into  that  gulf  but  for  the  extremely  delicate  and 
timely  aid  which  he  received,  as  above  and  elsewhere  narrated 
in  this  work.  The  author  was  with  Mr.  Clay  much  during  this 
trial — a  singular  trial,  consisting  in  the  struggles  of  his  own 
mind  about  accepting  this  favor,  which,  indeed,  he  could  not 
avoid,  as  his  debts  were  all  paid,  and  the  mortgages  on  his  estate 
lifted,  by  unseen  and  unrevealed  hands.  In  speaking  on  the 
subject,  the  author  several  times  saw  the  tears  start  from  Mr. 
Clay's  eyes,  and  he  was  forced  to  turn  aside  to  conceal  his  own. 
Still,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the  eminent  luxuries  of  the 
social  condition  of  man,  demonstrating,  that,  if  republics  are 
ungrateful,  private  friends  are  not  always  so.  In  this  affair, 
there  was,  doubtless,  a  mixture  of  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Clay, 
and  of  a  sense  of  what  the  American  people  owed  to  him,  both 
of  which,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  contrived  and  accomplished 
this  object,  were  equally  creditable. 

It  was  in  1845  that  the  gold  and  silver  artisans  of  New  York 
presented  to  Mr.  Clay,  a  splendid  silver  vase,  the  history  of 
which,  and  of  the  occasion,  is  as  follows  : 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  of  1842,  when  the  Tariff 
was  under  revision,  the  gold  and  silver  artisans  were  alarmed  for 
their  trade,  when  they  learned  that  the  new  bill,  then  maturing 
to  its  passage,  had  reduced  the  duty  of  12}  per  cent,  on  gold 
and  silver  ware  and  jewelry,  provided  by  the  old  Tariff,  to  5  per 
cent. — a  protection  which  they  considered  altogether  insufficient 
to  foster  their  interests. 

A  delegation  was  immediately  appointed  and  proceeded  to 
Washington.  They  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House, 
who  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  an  interference  in  the 
details  of  the  bill,  then  on  its  third  reading,  would  put  it  in 
great  peril. 

They  passed  directly  to  the  Senate,  where,  after  adjournment, 
they  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  had  a  protracted  conver- 
sation with  him.  In  consequence  of  this  interview,  when  the 
bill  came  up  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  proposed  an  amendment, 
raising  the  duty  on  silverware  to  30,  and  that  on  jewelry  to  25 
per  cent.,  and  advocated  it  in  one  of  his  most  persuasive  speeches 
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— which    passed   the    Senate,  and   was  acquiesced   in   by  the 
House. 

In  gratitude  to  Mr.  Clay  for  this  attention  to  their  interests, 
the  gold  and  silver  artisans  of  New  York,  employers  and  journey- 
men, raised  a  subscription  to  present  Mr.  Clay  with  a  superb 
silver  vase,  at  a  cost  of  $1000.  The  vase  was  manufactured  by 
William  Adams  of  New  York,  stands  three  feet  high,  and  is  of 
the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  The  chasing  is  neat  and  ela- 
borate, the  white  frostwork  contrasting  finely  with  the  burnished 
portion.  The  handles  are  light  and  graceful,  beautifully  chis- 
eled, and  fitted  to  the  body  with  a  gentle  and  symmetrical  curve. 
Between  them  are  two  shields,  one  on  each  side.  On  one  is  de- 
picted, in  chasing,  a  silversmith's  work  shop,  with  the  men  busily 
employed,  and  on  the  other  is  engraved  the  following  in- 
scription : 

PRESENTED     TO 

HENRY     CLAY 

BY   THE 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTISANS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

AS  A  TRIBUTE  OF  THEIR  RESPECT  FOR  THE  FAITHFUL  AND  PATRIOTIC  MANNER  IN  WHICH 

HE  HAS   DISCHARGED   HIS  PUBLIC   TRUSTS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  FOR  HIS  EARLY 

AND  UNTIRING  ADVOCACY  OF  PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

18  45. 

COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS,  EDWARD   Y.  PRINCE, 

M.  G.  BALDWIN,  DANIEL  CARPENTER, 

A.  G.  PECKHAM,  DAVID  DUNN. 

The  richest  part  of  the  chasing  is  on  the  cover,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle,  with  wings  extended,  as  if  alighting  on  a 
rock,  against  which  the  surrounding  waters  are  vainly  beating — 
a  type  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  presented. 

In  the  more  private  history  of  Mr.  Clay,  before  he  again  and 
for  the  last  time  entered  on  the  duties  of  public  life,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  his  time  was  divided  in  the  grateful  offices  of  do- 
mestic life,  in  the  duties  of  hospitality  made  incumbent  on  a  man 
whom  all  the  world  knew  and  felt  an  interest  in  calling  upon,  in 
superintending  his  agricultural  affairs,  which  he  always  delighted 
in  when  exemption  from  public  duty  would  allow  of  it,  and  in 
professional  engagements,  which  never  failed  to  fall  upon  him  on 
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his  return  to  private  life.  His  eminent  success  as  an  advocate  at 
the  bar,  caused  him  to  be  sought  for  to  the  last,  in  important 
cases  of  the  courts. 

The  ladies  of  Richmond,  Va.,  proud  in  cherishing  the  name 
of  so  great  a  son  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  desirous  of  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity,  in  the  Capitol  of  his  native  State,  a  suitable 
memorial  of  his  person,  employed  Mr.  Joel  T.  Hart,  a  native 
artist  of  rising  fame,  to  manipulate  a  statue  of  Mr.  Clay,  which 
has  been  greatly  admired  as  a  most  speaking  likeness  of  the  kind, 
and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Italy  to  execute  it  in  marble. 
Every  art  employed  to  represent  the  persons  of  men,  in  their 
various  conditions  of  action  and  repose,  has  been  invoked  to  per- 
petuate in  public  and  in  private  the  memory  of  Mr.  Clay.  He 
has  often  told  the  author  of  these  pages,  that  he  desired  to  grat- 
ify all  his  friends  in  this  particular,  but  that  they  could  not  easily 
estimate  the  time  and  patience  required  by  the  importunities  of 
the  various  artists  in  commission  for  this  purpose.  Though  Mr. 
Clay  be  dead,  he  will  forever  speak  in  these  multifarious  forms, 
in  the  statue,  on  the  canvas,  and  in  prints  innumerable.  Mon- 
ument after  monument  will  be  erected  to  him  in  the  public  eye, 
and  the  nation  will  never  tire  of  the  gratitude  and  honor  due  to 
his  services,  as  expressed  in  these  memorials. 

The  statue  of  Mr.  Hart,  above  referred  to,  as  ordered  by  the 
ladies  of  Virginia,  is  described  by  a  critic  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Hart  has  blended  the  idea  and  spirit  of  action  with  the 
actual  presence  and  exhibition  of  repose — the  latter  always  so 
essential  to  the  highest  and  most  agreeable  effect  of  the  sculptor's 
art.  Mr.  Clay  is  represented  resting  the  weight  of  his  body  prin- 
cipally upon  his  right  foot,  the  left  being  thrown  a  little  forward, 
and  the  toes  turned  out.  The  head  is  sufficiently  erect  to  give 
dignity  and  spirit  to  the  general  bearing,  without  approaching  the 
offensive  and  vulgar  line  of  arrogance  and  self-esteem,  and  the 
face  is  turned  slightly  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  corre- 
sponding arm.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  rest  lightly  and 
gracefully  upon  a  pedestal,  appropriately  placed,  while  his  right 
arm,  just  fallen  from  an  uplifted  position,  is  sufficiently  extended 
from  the  elbow  to  show,  with  the  open  and  forward-looking  palm, 
action  just  finished  instead  of  continuous  and  habitual  repose. 
The  face  is  full  of  lofty  animation,  self-possession,  and  the  re- 
pose of  conscious  power. 

"  The  costume  is  a  simple  citizen's  dress,  such  as  Mr.  Clay 
usually  wears.  The  coat,  unbuttoned,  is  loose  enough  not  to  be 
stiff  and  formal ;  shoes  are  worn  intsead  of  boots,  according  to  Mr. 
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Clay's  invariable  custom ;  and  the  shirt-collar  is  turned  down, 
not  according  to  his  custom,  but  as  a  matter  of  great  conveniency, 
if  not  of  necessity,  to  the  artist,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  neck  and 
throat." 

In  1846,  the  ladies  of  Tennessee  honored  Mr.  Clay  with  a  sil- 
ver vase,  of  which  Doctor  M'Nairy,  Mr.  Clay's  friend,  was  the 
bearer  to  Ashland.  When  presented  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  guests,  by  a  speech  from  the  doctor,  Mr.  Clay  made 
the  following  reply :  • 

"Dr.  M'Nairy: — It  is  no  ordinary  occurrence,  nor  any  com- 
mon mission,  that  honors  me  by  your  presence.  To  be  deputed, 
as  you  have  been,  by  a  large  circle  of  Tennessee  ladies,  to  bear 
the  flattering  sentiment  toward  me  which  you  have  just  so  elo- 
quently expressed,  and  to  deliver  to  me  the  precious  testimonial 
of  their  inestimable  respect  and  regard  which  you  have  brought, 
is  a  proud  incident  in  my  life,  ever  to  be  remembered  with  feel- 
ings of  profound  gratitude  and  delight. 

"  My  obligation  to  those  ladies  is  not  the  less  for  the  high 
opinion  of  me  which  they  do  me  the  honor  to  entertain  ;  because 
I  feel  entirely  conscious  that  I  owe  it  more  to  their  generous  par- 
tiality than  to  any  merits  I  possess,  or  to  the  value  of  any  public 
services  which  I  have  ever  been  able  to  render. 

"  If,  indeed,  their  kind  wishes  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the 
last  Presidential  election  had  been  gratified,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  should  have  avoided  some  of  those  public  measures,  so  preg- 
nant with  the  evils  to  our  country,  to  which  you  have  adverted. 
We  should  have  preserved,  undisturbed,  and  without  hazard, 
peace  with  all  the  world,  have  had  no  unhappy  war  with  a 
neighboring  sister-republic,  and,  consequently,  no  deplorable 
waste  of  human  life,  of  which  that  which  has  been  sacrificed 
or  impaired  in  an  insalubrious  climate,  is  far  greater  and  more 
lamentable  than  what  has  been  lost  in  the  glorious  achievements 
of  a  brave  army,  commanded  by  a  skilful  and  gallant  general. 

"  We  should  have  saved  the  millions  of  treasure  which  that 
unnecessary  war  has  and  will  cost — an  immense  amount — suffi- 
cient to  improve  every  useful  harbor  on  the  lakes,  on  the  ocean, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  interior,  and  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  in  all  the  great  rivers  in  the  United  States. 

"  We  should  not  have  subverted  a  patriotic  system  of  domestic 
protection,  fostering  the  industry  of  our  own  people  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country,  the  great  benefits  which  have  been 
practically  demonstrated  by  experience,  for  the  visionary  promises 
of  an  alien  policy  of  free  trade,  fostering  the  industry  of  foreign 
people  and  the  interests  of  foreign  countries,  which  has  brought 
in  its  train  disaster  and  ruin  to  every  nation  that  has  had  the 
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temerity  to  try  it.  The  beneficial  Tariff  of  1842,  which  raised 
both  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  out  of 
a  condition  of  distress  and  embarrassment,  bordering  on  bank- 
ruptcy, to  a  state  of  high  financial  and  general  prosperity,  would 
now  be  standing  unimpaired,  in  the  statute-book,  instead  of  the 
fatal  Tariff  of  1846,  whose  calamitous  effects  will,  I  apprehend, 
sooner  or  later,  be  certainly  realized. 

"  All  this,  and  more  of  what  has  since  occurred  in  the  public 
councils,  was  foretold  prior  to  that  election.  It  was  denied,  dis- 
believed, or  unheeded  ;  and  we  now  realize  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences. But  both  philosophy  and  patriotism  enjoin  that  we 
should  not  indulge  in  unavailing  regrets  as  to  the  incurable  past. 
As  a  part  of  history  in  which  it  is  embodied,  we  may  derive  from 
it  instructive  lessons  for  our  future  guidance,  and  we  ought  to 
redouble  our  exertions  to  prevent  their  being  unprofitably  lost. 

"  I  receive  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  splendid  and  mag- 
nificent vase  of  silver  which  the  ladies  of  Tennessee,  whom  you 
represent,  have  charged  you  to  present  to  me.  Wrought  by 
American  artists,  tendered  by  my  fair  countrywomen,  and  brought 
to  me  by  an  ever-faithful,  ardent,  and  distinguished  friend,  it 
comes  with  a  triple  title  to  my  grateful  acceptance.  I  request 
you  to  convey  to  those  ladies  respectful  and  cordial  assurances 
of  my  warm  and  heartfelt  thanks  and  acknowledgments.  Tell 
them  I  will  carefully  preserve,  during  life,  and  transmit  to  my 
descendants,  an  unfading  recollection  of  their  signal  and  gener- 
ous manifestations  of  attachment  and  confidence.  And  tell  them, 
also,  that  my  fervent  prayers  shall  be  oU'ered  up  for  their  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  and  shall  be  united  with  theirs  that  they 
may  live  to  behold  our  country  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds 
which  encompass  it,  and  once  more,  as  in  better  times,  standing 
out,  a  bright  and  cheering  example,  the  moral  and  political 
model  and  guide,  the  hope,  and  the  admiration,  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

"  I  should  entirely  fail,  Dr.  M'Nairy,  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings,  if  I  did  not  eagerly  seize 
it  to  express  to  you,  my  good  friend,  my  great  obligations  for 
the  faithful  and  uninterrupted  friendship  which,  in  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune,  and  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  checkered 
life,  you  have  constantly,  zealously,  and  fearlessly  displayed. 
May  you  yet  long  live,  in  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  and 
enjoy  the  choicest  blessings  of  a  merciful  and  bountiful  Provi- 
dence. 

A  part  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1846,  Mr.  Clay  spent  at 
New  Orleans  on  professional  business,  where,  as  ever,  he  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  public  and  private  welcome.  On 
his  return,  in  April,  he  visited  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  forced  to 
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gratify  the  public  feeling,  by  receiving  graciously,  as  he  always 
did,  the  customary  compliments  and  recognitions  enthusiastically 
tendered  to  his  person  and  to  his  services.  A  desire  was  mani- 
fested, in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
retirement  of  Governor  Morehead  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  Mr.  Clay  should  again  represent  the  State  in  that 
body ;  but  he  declined  the  honor.  The  next  winter  Mr.  Clay 
was  again  found  at  New  Orleans,  and  attended  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  the  festal  board  he  was  of 
course  toasted  and  brought  out.  The  Mexican  war  was  pend- 
ing. A  sportive  remark,  dropping  from  his  lips  on  that  occasion, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  some  reproach  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents :  "  When  I  saw  around  me  to-night  General  Brooke  and 
other  old  friends,  I  felt  half  inclined  to  ask  for  some  nook  or 
corner  in  the  army.  I  have  thought  that  I  might  yet  be  able  to 
capture  or  slay  a  Mexican."  The  words  were  so  reported, 
though  their  correctness  has  been  questioned.  We  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Clay  ever  condescended  to  put  himself  right,  as  no  fair 
mind  could  fail  to  recognize  in  the  language  a  jeu  d1  esprit.  It 
would  only  be  used  by  enemies  for  a  malign  purpose,  while  he 
was  in  the  field  of  public  life. 

While  still  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  there  in  behalf  of  suffering  and  famishing  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Clay  was  invited  and  urged  to  attend.  Being  still 
before  the  public,  and  regarded  by  a  host  of  friends  as  still  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  he  saw  the  delicacy  of  his  position,  and 
for  a  moment  paused,  lest,  in  advocating  that  cause,  his  motives 
might  be  misinterpreted.  But  it  was  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
after  "consulting  his  pillow,"  as  he  said,  his  sympathies  gained 
the  point,  and  he  went. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  a  very  effective  one. 
It  was  precisely  the  field  which  suited  the  sympathies  of  his  na- 
ture. The  cause  of  humanity,  in  whatever  condition  of  want 
or  suffering,  never  appealed  to  him  without  a  quick  response 
from  a  feeling  heart.     The  speech  was  as  follows  : 

a  Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens — I  hesitated  to  accept 
the  invitation  which  has  brought  me  here.  Being  a  mere  so- 
journer, and  not  a  member  of  this  community,  I  doubted  the 
propriety  of  my  presence  and  participation  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting,  and  apprehended  that  my  motive  might  be  misun- 
derstood.    But — on  consulting  my  pillow,  and  considering  that 
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the  humanity  of  the  ohject  of  this  assembly  is  bounded  by  no 
latitude  nor  locality,  and  ought  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
human  family — it  seemed  to  me  that  all  considerations  of  fastid- 
ious delicacy  and  etiquette  should  be  waived  and  merged  into  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  effort  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferings  which  have  excited  our  feelings.  If  I  should,  be 
misconceived  or  misrepresented,  the  experience  of  a  long  life  has 
taught  me  that  the  best  response  to  misconception  and  misrepre- 
sentation, is  the  fearless  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  in  all  the 
conditions  of  life  in  which  we  may  be  placed  ;  and  the  answer 
to  traduction  and  calumny,  is  conscious  rectitude  and  the  appro- 
bation of  one's  own  heart. 

"  Mr.  President — If  we  were  to  hear  that  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Australia,  or  the  remotest  part 
of  the  globe,  were  daily  dying  with  hunger  and  famine — no 
matter  what  their  color,  what  their  religion,  or  what  their  civil- 
ization— we  should  deeply  lament  their  condition,  and  be  irresist- 
ibly prompted,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  their  sufferings.  But  it  is 
not  the  distresses  of  any  such  distant  regions  that  have  sum- 
moned us  together  on  this  occasion.  The  appalling  and  heart- 
rending distresses  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  form  the  object  of 
our  present  consultation.  That  Ireland,  which  has  been  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  national  existence  our  friend,  and  has  ever 
extended  to  us  her  warmest  sympathy — those  Irishmen,  who,  in 
#  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  on  every  battle- 
field, from  Quebec  to  Monterey,  have  stood  by  us,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  shared  in  all  the  perils  and  fortunes  of  the  conflict. 

"  The  imploring  appeal  comes  to  us  from  the  Irish  nation, 
which  is  so  identified  with  our  own  as  to  be  almost  part  and 
parcel  of  ours — bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  Nor  is 
it  any  ordinary  case  of  human  misery,  nor  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  death  by  starvation,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider. 
Famine  is  stalking  abroad  throughout  Ireland — whole  towns, 
counties — countless  human  beings,  of  every  age  and  of  both 
sexes,  at  this  very  moment,  are  starving,  or  in  danger  of  starving 
to  death  for  bread.  Of  all  the  forms  of  dissolution  of  human 
life,  the  pangs  and  agony  of  that  which  proceeds  from  famine 
are  the  most  dreadful.  If  one  dies  fighting  gloriously  for  his 
country,  he  is  cheered  in  his  expiring  moments  by  the  patriotic 
nature  of  his  sacrifice.  He  knows  that  his  surviving  relatives 
and  friends,  while  lamenting  his  loss,  will  be  gratified  and  hon- 
ored by  his  devotion  to  his  country.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
historians — will  record  his  deeds  of  valor  and  perpetuate  his  re- 
nown. If  he  dies  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  a 
steamboat,  or  by  a  storm  at  sea,  death  is  quiet  and  easy,  and 
soon  performs  his  mission.  A  few  piercing  shrieks  are  uttered, 
he  sinks  beneath  the  surface,  and  all  is  still  and  silent.  But  a 
death   by  starvation   comes   slow,  lingering,  and   excruciating. 
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From  day  to  day,  the  wretched  victim  feels  his  flesh  dwindling, 
his  speech  sinking,  his  friends  falling  around  him,  and  he  finally 
expires  in  horrible  agony. 

"Behold  the  wretched  Irish  mother — with  haggard  looks  and 
streaming  eyes — her  famished  children  clinging  to  her  tattered 
garments,  and  gazing  piteously  in  her  face,  begging  for  food  ! 
And  see  the  distracted  husband-father,  with  pallid  cheeks,  stand- 
ing by,  horror  and  despair  depicted  in  his  countenance — tortured 
with  the  reflection  that  he  can  afford  no  succor  or  relief  to  the 
dearest  objects  of  his  heart,  about  to  be  snatched  forever  from 
him  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths. 

"  This  is  no  fancy  picture  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  terrible 
accounts  which  reach  us  from  that  theater  of  misery  and  wretch- 
edness, is  one  of  daily  occurrence.  Indeed,  no  imagination  can 
conceive — no  tongue  express — no  pencil  paint — the  horrors  of 
the  scenes  which  are  there  daily  exhibited.  Ireland,  in  respect 
to  food,  is  differently  situated  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Asia  has  her  abundant  supply  of  rice  ;  Africa,  her  dates,  yams, 
and  rice  ;  Europe,  her  bread  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats ;  America, 
a  double  resource  in  the  small  grains,  and  a  never-failing  and 
abundant  supply  of  Indian  corn — that  great  supporter  of  animal 
life,  for  which  we  are  not  half  grateful  enough  to  a  bountiful 
and  merciful  Providence.  But  the  staple  food  of  large  parts  of 
poor  Ireland  is  the  potato,  and  when  it  fails,  pinching  want  and 
famine  follow.  It  is  among  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  the  crop  has  been  blighted  these  las't  two  years ; ' 
and  hence  the  privation  of  food,  and  this'  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  American  hearts. 

"  Shall  it  be  in  vain  ?  Shall  starving  Ireland — the  young  and 
the  old — dying  women  and  children — stretch  out  their  hands  to 
us  for  bread,  and  find  no  relief  ?  Will  not  this  great  city,  the 
world's  storehouse  of  an  exhaustless  supply  of  all  kinds  of  food, 
borne  to  its  overflowing  warehouses  by  the  Father  of  Waters, 
act  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  high  destiny,  and 
obey  the  noble  impulses  of  the  generous  hearts  of  its  blessed  in- 
habitants ?  We  are  commanded,  by  the  common  Saviour  of  Ire- 
land and  of  us,  to  love  one  another  as  ourselves ;  and  on  this, 
together  with  one  higher  obligation,  hang  all  the  law  and  prophets 
of  our  holy  religion.  We  know,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  human- 
ity and  benevolence,  none  is  more  acceptable,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  than  the  practice  of  charity.  Let  us  demonstrate  our  love, 
our  duty,  and  our  gratitude  to  Him,  by  a  liberal  contribution  to 
the  relief  of  His  suffering  Irish  children. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  no  ordinary  purpose  has  brought  us  together. 
This  is  no  political  gathering.  If  it  had  been,  you  would  not 
have  seen  me  here.  I  have  not  come  to  make  a  speech.  When 
the  heart  is  full,  and  agitated  by  its  own  feeling  emotions,  the 
paralyzed  tongue  finds  utterance  difficult.     It  is  not  fervid  elo- 
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quence,  nor  gilded  words  that  Ireland  needs — but  substantial 
food.  Let  us  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duty  which  is  before 
us,  and  by  a  generous  supply  from  the  magnitude  of  our  means, 
evince  the  genuineness  and  cordiality  of  our  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration." 

» 
And  is  this  the  man  that  should  pause,  whatever  misrepre- 
sentation or  calumny  might  impend,  and  shrink  from  pleading 
the  cause  of  a  far-off  famishing  people,  when  he  could  speak 
so  well  and  so  touchingly,  on  a  theme  that  moved  his  own 
heart  to  the  utterance  of  such  words — words  of  consolation  and 
relief  to  the  dying — words,  which,  on  that  occasion,  were  not 
spoken  in  vain  ?  No,  he  was  not  that  man.  He  had  his  re- 
ward in  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  the  following  extracts 
of  a  letter  to  him,  from  two  Irishmen  in  New  York,  accompa- 
nied by  a  handsome  present  of  cutlery,  will  show  that  the  Irish 
heart  can  appreciate  such  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  brethren : 

"  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  one  us  to  hear  your  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  famishing  millions  of  our  native  land,  when  in 
New  Orleans  on  business,  during  that  dreadful  winter  of  1846-7. 
It  has  since  been  the  fortune  of  the  other  to  hear  and  to  witness 
in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  estimation  and  gratitude 
which  that  speech  has  excited.  It  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  thank 
God  that  your  thrilling  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  com- 
mon humanity  was  the  means,  by  stimulating  the  energies  of 
ever-blessed  charity  among  the  American  people,  of  saving  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  from  a  death  of  agony  and  horror.  It 
must  be  an  abiding  joy  to  your  generous  heart  to  know  that 
American  benevolence  is  devoutly  blessed  in  parlor  and  cabin, 
where  even  your  name,  illustrious  as  it  is,  had  hardly  been 
heard  before  the  famine  ;  and  that  thousands  have  been  impelled, 
by  their  deliverance  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  dire  calamity, 
to  invoke  blessings  on  the  head  of  Henry  Clay. 

"  You  have  often,  and  most  appropriately,  received  at  the 
hands  of  your  countrymen,  by  birth,  fitting  acknowledgments 
of  your  services,  in  the  shape  of  rare  products  of  their  unsur- 
passed mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill.  Our  humble  offering 
is  the  work  of  foreign  artisans,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
your  powerful  aid  to  an  oppressed  and  suffering  race  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  trust  it  may  not,  on  that  account, 
be  unacceptable,  but  that  among  your  many  tokens  of  American 
esteem  and  thankfulness,  a  single  remembrance  of  the  tears  of 
gratitude  which,  at  the  mention  of  your  name,  have  bedewed 
the  cheek  of  suffering  Ireland,  may  not  be  unwelcome." 
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Colonel  Henry  Clay,  third  son  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  born  in  1811, 
educated  at  West  Point,  took  to  the  law  as  his  profession,  mar- 
ried well,  traveled  a  while  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  settle  down 
and  practice  law  in  Louisville.  The  author  saw  Colonel  Clay  at 
Lexington  in  the  winter  of  1844-5,  and  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  imprint  of  his  father's  countenance  stamped  upon  his 
face.  The  son  seemed  the  copy  of  the  father,  and  worthy  to 
represent  him.  He  received  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the 
Kentucky  regiment  in  the  army  of  General  Taylor,  and  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

Mr.  Clay  had  just  returned  from  New  Orleans,  and  while  sit- 
ting at  dinner  one  day,  his  son,  James  B.  Clay,  entered  to  an- 
nounce the  painful  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  his  son  Henry,  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  the  22d  of  February.  Not  long  after- 
ward he  received  the  following  letter  from  General  Taylor : 

"  Head-Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  ) 
Agua  Nueva,  March  1,  1847.  ) 

"  My  dear  Sir, — You  will  no  doubt  have  received,  before 
this  can  reach  you,  the  deeply  distressing  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  your  son  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  It  is  with  no 
wish  of  intruding  upon  the  sanctuary  of  private  sorrow,  and 
with  no  hope  of  administering  any  consolation  to  your  wounded 
heart,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  these  few 
lines.  But  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of 
the  distinguished  dead  to  pay  a  willing  tribute  to  his  many  ex- 
cellent qualities ;  and  while  my  feelings  are  still  fresh,  to  express 
the  desolation  which  his  untimely  loss,  and  that  of  other  kin- 
dred spirits,  have  occasioned. 

"  I  had  but  a  casual  acquaintance  with  your  son  until  he  be- 
came for  a  time  a  member  of  my  military  family ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  no  one  ever  won  more  rapidly  upon  my  regard, 
or  established  a  more  lasting  claim  to  my  respect  and  esteem. 
Manly  and  honorable  in  every  impulse,  with  no  feeling  but  for 
the  honor  of  the  service  and  of  the  country,  he  gave  every  assur- 
ance that  in  the  hour  of  need  I  could  lean  with  confidence  on 
his  support.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Under  the  guidance  of 
himself  and  the  lamented  M'Kee,  gallantly  did  the  sons  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  thickest  of  the  strife,  uphold  the  honor  of  the  State 
and  of  the  country. 

"A  grateful  people  will  do  justice  to  those  who  fell  on  that 
eventful  day.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  bereave- 
ment which  I  feel  in  the  loss  of  valued  friends.  To  your  son 
I  felt  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  private  regard  ;  and  when  I 
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miss  his  familiar  face,  and  those  of  M'Kee  and  Hardin,  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  I  feel  no  exultation  in  our  success. 

"  With  the  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most  heart-felt  sym- 
pathies for  your  irreparable  loss,  I  remain  your  friend, 

"  Z.  Taylor." 
"Hon.  Henry  Clay." 

If  Mr.  Clay  had  a  great  and  strong  heart  for  those  exigences 
of  life  which  put  in  requisition  fortitude  and  daring,  no  man 
ever  had  a  heart  more  susceptible  of  tenderness  in  the  domestic 
and  social  relations,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  attributes 
are  usually  found  in  company.  As  a  husband  and  a  father, 
Mr.  Clay  never  failed  to  show  himself  exemplary  and  consider- 
ate. He  loved  his  children,  and  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup 
of  affliction  in  parting  with  them,  and  in  other  forms  of  trial. 
In  a  former  volume,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  these  be- 
reavements. His  beloved  daughters  had  all  been  stricken 
down  in  early  life.  And  now  a  son,  in  whom  he  might  well 
take  pride,  and  in  whom,  doubtless,  the  tenderest  sentiments  of 
a  father's  love  and  hope  had  very  much  centered,  had  fallen  in 
a  cruel  hour,  thou'gh  in  the  service,  and  fighting  the  battles  of 
his  country.  But  a  few  days  before,  he  had  said  at  New  Or- 
leans, in  his  powerful  appeal  for  famishing  Ireland,  "  If  one 
dies  fighting  gloriously  for  his  country,  he  is  cheered  in  his  ex- 
piring moments  by  the  patriotic  nature  of  his  sacrifice.  His 
surviving  relatives  and  friends  will  be  gratified  and  honored  by 
his  devotion  to  his  country.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors,  historians, 
will  record  his  deeds  of  valor,  and  perpetuate  his  renown." 
Alas !  at  the  very  moment  while  the  father  was  uttering  these 
sentiments,  it  may  be  (we  have  not  the  dates  of  both  events,  but 
they  were  not  far  apart)  the  son  lay  bleeding  on  the  field  of 
Buena  Vista !  The  father  was  a  painter  in  his  speech,  and  did 
his  work  well.  And  yet  he  found  his  speech  was  false,  so 
far  as  it  depicted  "  gratification  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends," 
at  the  fall  of  their  kindred  in  battle,  though  it  be  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Nature  is  stronger  than  the  artificial  senti- 
ments of  glory.  Doubtless  the  fall  of  friends  in  such  a  service 
is  afterward  a  consolation.  But  the  first  and  soul-absorbing 
sentiment  of  the  father  is :  "  O,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !" 

Mr.  Clay,  doubtless,  was  well  enough  pleased  that  his  son 
should  engage  in  that  service,  and  he  was  aware  of  its  hazards. 
But  there  was  hope  of  his  safe  return,  and  a  conviction  that  he 
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would  acquit  himself  with  honor.  Life  is  a  battle,  and  death 
awaits  the  combatants.  We  know  what  hope  is,  but  we  know 
not  bereavement  till  it  comes;  and  then  the  head  is  bowed  low. 
Silent  submission  to  the  awards  of  Providence  is  the  sole  ex- 
pression that  befits  the  hour.  We  can  go  no  further  into  the 
secrets  of  a  father's  bosom  when  his  son  falls.  God  only  is 
acquainted  with  his  sorrows. 

We  come  now  to  notice  a  very  interesting  event  at  this  late 
period  of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  narrated  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  dated  at  Lexington,  June  25th,  1847: 

"  A  notice  was  very  generally  circulated  through  the  public 
papers  of  the  country,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr  Clay  had  become  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.     The  wish  was  doubtless  father  to  the  thought,  as 
Mr  Clay  had  not  at  that  time  taken  any  such  step.     He  has 
always  been  known  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity,  and  to  have  been  a  decided  believer  in  the 
Divine  authenticity  of  the  Christian  religion— his  amiable  and 
now  deeply-afflicted  wife  having,  for  many  years,  been  a  humble 
follower  of  its  blessed  Author.     When  the  weather  permitted 
it  living  as  he  does  a  mile  and  a  half  from  church,  Mr.  Clay 
has  always  been  a  regular  attendant  on  its  services;    and  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  having-  had  more  leisure  from  public 
duty,  his  attention  had  evidently  been  turned  to  the  high  con- 
siderations connected  with  things  spiritual  and  eternal— his  life 
having  been  devoted  so  intensely. to  the   good   of   others,  as 
scarcely,  until  this  period  of  retirement,  to  leave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  of  himself.     But  he  has  at  length  consecrated 
his  great  powers  to  God.     He  was  baptized  in  the  little  parlor 
at  Ashland,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  instant,  together  with  one  of 
his  daughters-in-law  (the  other  being  already  a  member  of  the 
Church)  and  her  four  children,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Berkley, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lexington.     The  baptism  was  admin- 
istered privately,  for  the  reason  that  the  congregation  of  Christ 
Church  are  replacing  their  old  church  with  a  new  edifice,  now 
in  rapid  progress  of  erection,  and  are  not  suitably  situated  for 
the  most  solemn  and  decent  administration  of  this  rite  in  public. 
"  When  the  minister  entered  the  room,  on  this  deeply  solemn 
and  interesting  occasion,  the   small  assembly,  consisting  of  the 
immediate  family,  a  few  family  connections,  and  the  clergyman  s 
wife  rose  up.     In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  large  center- 
table,  on  which  was  placed,  filled  With  water,  the  magnificent 
cut-glass  vase  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pitts- 
bum      On  one  side  of  the  room  hung  the  large  picture  of  the 
family  of  Washington,  himself  an   Episcopalian  by  bnth,  by 
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education,  and  a  devout  communicant  of  the  Church ;  and 
immediately  opposite,  on  a  side  table,  stood  the  bust  of  the 
lamented  Harrison,  with  a  chaplet  of  withered  flowers  hung 
upon  his  head,  who  was  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the  Church 
the  Sabbath  after  he  died — fit  witnesses  of  such  a  scene.  Around 
the  room  were  suspended  a  number  of  family  pictures,  and 
among  them  the  portrait  of  a  beloved  daughter,  who  died  some 
years  ago,  in  the  triumphs  of  that  faith  which  her  noble  father 
was  now  about  to  embrace  ;  and  the  picture  of  the  late  lost  son, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Could  these  silent  look- 
ers-on at  the  scene  about  transpiring,  have  spoken  from  the 
marble  and  the  canvas,  they  would  heartily  have  approved  the 
act  which  dedicated  the  great  man  to  God.  There  was  a  deep 
emotion  pervading  that  small  assembly,  at  the  recital,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  the  sublime  ordinal  of  the  Church." 

The  author  visited  Ashland  in  November,  1852,  and  accident- 
ally took  up  from  the  table  in  the  parlor  an  elegantly  bound 
Prayer-book,  on  the  first  blank  page  of  which  he  found  the 
two  following  records  in  Mr.  Clay's  own  hand : 

"  Presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Pinca,  of  New  Orleans,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1847.  H.  Clay." 

"  I  was  christened  the  22d  of  June,  1847,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkley,  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  in  my 
house  at  Ashland,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  I  partook  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1847,  in  the  Chapel  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, in  Lexington ;  and  on  the  15th  day  of  the  same  month, 
I  was  confirmed  in  the  same  chapel,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Smith.  H.  Clay." 

The  following  are  extracts  of  a  letter,  written  in  1852,  from 
the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Berkley,  Mr.  Clay's  pastor  above  named, 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C,  touching  Mr.  Clay's 
religious  character  : 

"I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay  and  his  family  for 
seventeen  years,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  have  been  rector 
of  the  church  in  which  they  worshiped  ;  and  have  known  them 
as  a  pastor  usually  knows  his  people.  In  his  words  and  actions, 
Mr.  Clay  always  expressed  a  very  high  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  and  great  confidence  in  its  Divine  authenticity. 
He  usually  attended  church  with  his  family  once  a  day  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  he  was  at  home ;  but  not  so  regularly  before  as 
after  he  joined  the  church.     He  evidently  came  to  think  more 
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seriously  and  feel  more  deeply  on  the  subject  of  religion,  two  or 
three  years  before  he  avowed  his  purpose  to  embrace  it. 

"At  the  time  of  his  baptism,  our  present  church  edifice  was 
in  the  course  of  construction,  and  we  worshiped  in  the  best 
place  we  could  find.  Under  these  circumstances  he  preferred 
being  baptized  at  home.  *  *  #  *  The  vessel  which  con- 
tained the  water  from  which  he  was  baptized,  was  a  very  large 
cut-glass  vase,  presented  to  him  by  a  manufacturer  of  such  ware 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

"  When  I  was  about  to  begin  the  service,  his  family  and  sev- 
eral friends  being  present,  I  saw  that  he  had  no  Prayer-book,  and 
suggested  that  he  might  be  aided  in  answering  the  questions  in 
the  service  by  using  one.  He  replied,  '  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer  them  ; '  and  he  did  answer  them  with  great  emphasis  and 
deep  emotion. 

"  Mr.  Clay  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  concerned  himself  much  in  the  erection  of  our  present 
church  edifice.  He  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  were  called,  with  a  view  of  giving  point  and  efficiency 
to  our  plans,  and  aided  by  his  counsel  and  his  means  in  bringing 
the  work  to  a  successful  completion. 

"  I  never  knew  a  person  to  be  more  deeply  interested  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  truth  in  religion  than  Mr.  Clay.  He  did  nothing  by 
halves.  In  all  that  relates  to  man's  salvation,  he  wished  to  un- 
derstand the  Christian  system  thoroughly.  *  *  *  *  After 
his  mind  had  been  drawn  to  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of 
religion  upon  himself,  I  scarcely  ever  met  him  at  his  office  or  at 
his  house,  that  conversation  did  not  turn  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  would  ask  many  questions  in  reference  to  the 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  Scripture.  On  one  occasion,  about 
three  years  ago,  he  became  very  ill.  Being  absent  from  the  city, 
I  did  not  see  him  until  he  had  got  better.  When  I  entered  his 
room,  he  arose,  and  taking  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  he  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  '  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  been  ill ;  I  have  been  very  near  the  grave ;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  composure,  and  even  pleasure,  with  which  I  was 
permitted  to  look  into  it.'  Of  his  deep  earnestness  in  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  better  world,  from  his  first  assumption  of  the  vows 
of  religion,  I  have  always  been  well  assured." 

Mr.  Berkley  speaks  above  of  Mr.  Clay's  having  "  thought  more 
seriously  on  the  subject  of  religion  for  two  or  three  years  before 
he  avowed  his  purpose  to  embrace  it."  In  coincidence  with 
this  remark,  the  author  of  these  pages  would  add  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1 844-45,  Mr.  Clay  one  day  asked  him,  "  if  he  could 
recommend  some  work  that  would  lead  an  inquirer  after  religious 
truths  from  without,  to  its  more  vital  parts  within  ?  "     The  au- 
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thor  mentioned  a  work  which  he  thought  was  pertinent,  and  the 
next,  day  saw  it  on  Mr.  Clay's  table,  who  said  he  had  begun  to 
read  it,  and  was  pleased.  On  a  Sunday  evening,  about  the  same 
time,  the  author  and  a  gentleman  from  Boston  were  sitting  with 
Mr.  Clay  in  his  parlor,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  some 
of  the  dark  aspects  of  general  society.  A  Bible  lay  on  the  cen- 
ter table,  elegantly  bound,  in  two  volumes,  and  inscribed  on  the 
outside,  in  gold  letters,  "  Presented  by  the  Ladies  of  Hartford ," 
(Conn).  It  appeared  to  have  been  placed  there  for  Sunday  use. 
Mr.  Clay,  pointing  to  it,  said,  "  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  book 
to  give  us  hope  in  darkness." 

We  come,  then,  to  an  epoch  in  Mr.  Clay's  life,  from  which 
we  are  to  regard  him  as  a  Christian.  This  notice  of  his  char- 
acter, in  this  particular,  will  not  be  thought  impertinent  by  those 
who  respect  the  truth  of  history,  and  who  would  desire  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  life  of  such  a  man.  Before  this  time,  he  was  ever 
a  true  American  patriot ;  from  this  time,  he  was  the  Christian 
Statesman. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  visit  to  Cape  May,  for 
sea  air  and.  bathing,  and  took  Philadelphia  en  route.  His  pres- 
ence in  that  city,  as  usual,  was  the  occasion  of  some  sensation 
among  his  friends,  who  desired  to  honor  him.  Indeed,  the  man- 
ifestations of  public  regard  were  of  a  very  decided  character — 
enthusiastic.  In  this,  there  was  doubtless  a  strong  element  of 
sympathy  for  his  recent  overwhelming  bereavement.  The  peo- 
ple could  not  be  satisfied  without  seeing  him,  and  hearing  his 
voice  again,  if  only  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness,  and  to  say, 
"  Good-night."  He  said  a  few  words  to  the  immense  concourse 
in  the  street,  from  the  balcony  of  his  host,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
with  a  touching  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  son,  which  drew  tears 
from  all  eyes,  and  intimated  the  need  he  had  of  repose.  He  said 
he  had  left  in  part  to  escape  from  feelings  that  preyed  upon  him, 
and  was  happy  in  the  evidences  of  sympathy  which  he  every 
where  met  with.  God  was  good,  and  his  friends  were  still  kind. 
The  first  was  a  religious  consolation,  and  the  second  a  favor 
which  he  highly  appreciated. 

Cape  May,  however,  was  no  retirement  for  Mr.  Clay.  The 
world  followed  him,  and  delegations  from  different  cities  paid 
him  their  respects.  On  a  day  and  hour  appointed,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Dean  of  New  York,  addressed  Mr.  Clay  as  follows : 
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"  Through  the  unexpected  kindness  of  friends,  I  am  the  hon- 
ored instrument  of  expressing  to  you,  sir,  briefly,  sentiments 
which  are  common  to  us  all.  *  *  *  *  We  come  in  the 
name  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  ask  you  once  more 
to  visit  our  metropolis.  *  *  *  *  Permit  us,  we  pray  you, 
sir,  to  announce  to  our  friends,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  that 
Henry  Clay  will  come  to  them.  *  *  *  *  The  great  aggre- 
gate heart  of  our  city  is  throbbing  to  bid  you  welcome,  thrice 
welcome,  to  its  hospitalities." 

Mr.  Clay  replied  : 

''Gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  New  York  ;  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  from  Trenton ;  gentlemen  of  the  committee  from 
New  Haven;  gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  Philadelphia: 
Fellow-citizens — In  all  the  uprightness  of  nature  which  I  have 
ever  endeavored  to  practice,  I  must  tell  you  the  objects  and  mo- 
tives which  have  brought  me  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
returned  to  my  residence,  after  passing  the  winter  at  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  day  of  March  last ; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  afterward,  melancholy  intelligence  reached 
me.  [Here  Mr.  Clay  evinced  great  emotion.]  I  have  been 
nervous  ever  since,  and  was  induced  to  take  this  journey  ;  for  I 
could  not  look  upon  the  partner  of  my  sorrows  without  feeling 
deeper  anguish.  [The  speaker  was  here  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings, and  paused  some  minutes,  coverings  his  face  with  his  hands. 
At  length,  recovering  himself,  he  resumed.]  Every  thing  about 
Ashland  was  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  lost  one.  The 
very  trees  which  his  hands  assisted  me  to  plant,  served  to  remind 
me  of  my  loss.  Had  the  stroke  come  alone,  by  Divine  assist- 
ance, and  sustained  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  I  could  have  borne  it  with  meekness  and  resignation. 
But  of  eleven  children,  four  only  now  remain,  [Great  emotion.] 
Of  six  lovely  daughters,  not  one  is  left.  Finding  myself  in  that 
theater  of  sadness,  I  thought  I  would  fly  to  the  mountain's  top, 
and  descend  to  the  ocean's  wave,  and  by  meeting  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends,  obtain  some  relief  for  the  sadness  which  sur- 
rounded me.  I  came  for  private  purposes,  and  from  private  mo- 
tives alone.  I  have  not  sought  these  public  manifestations,  nor 
have  I  desired  to  escape  them.  My  friend  and  traveling  com- 
panion, Dr.  Mercer,  will  tell  you,  that  in  Virginia — in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  my  birth — I  have  been  implored  to  remain, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  exchange  congratulations  with  my 
fnends ;  but  I  invariably  refused,  and  only  staid  in  each  place 
sufficiently  long  to  exchange  one  vehicle  for  another.  *  *  * 
I  had  no  public  object  in  view.  Indifferent  I  am  not,  and  can 
not  be,  to  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  my  country. 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  have  truly  and  sincerely  disclosed  the  purpose 
of  my  journey  ;  but  I  can  not  but  deeply  feel  this  manifestation 
of  your  respect  and  regard.  It  is  received  with  thankfulness,  and 
reaches  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart,  that  I,  a  private  and 
humble  citizen,  without  an  army,  without  a  navy,  without  even 
a  constable's  staff,  should  have  been  met,  at  every  step  of  my 
progress,  with  the  kindest  manifestations  of  feeling — manifesta- 
tions of  which,  at  present,  a  monarch  or  an  emperor  might  well 
be  proud.  [Great  applause.]  No,  I  am  not  insensible  to  these, 
tokens  of  public  affection  and  regard :  I  am  thankful  for  them 
all.     [Cheers.] 

"Gentlemen  of  the  committees  of  New  York,  of  Trenton,  of 
New  Haven,  and  of  Philadelphia — I  must  reluctantly  decline  the 
honor  of  your  invitations,  and  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me.  I  trust 
to  the  affection  of  those  whom  you  represent,  to  excuse  me ;  for 
if  I  do  not  place,  myself  on  the  affections  of  my  countrymen, 
whither  should  I  go,  and  where  should  I  be  ?  On  the  wide 
ocean,  without  a  compass,  and  without  a  guide.  [Very  great 
applause.]  I  must  beg  of  you,  gentlemen  of  all  these  commit- 
tees, to  retrace  your  steps,  charged  and  surcharged  with  my 
warmest  feelings  of  gratitude." 

From  Cape  May,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Ashland,  after  a  month's 
absence,  with  improved  health  and  spirits.  He  had  been  among 
friends  ;  he  needed  it.  There  is  no  man  so  great  and  strong  in 
mind,  or  so  self-relying,  who,  when  stricken  down  by  affliction, 
may  not  be  consoled  by  sympathy.  Public  admiration  was  Mr. 
Clay's  rightful  inheritance  ;  he  was  equally  secure  of  public 
sympathy  in  a  time  of  need,  nor  did  he  fail  to  receive  it. 
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Mr.  Clay's  feelings  on  the  Mexican  "War. — His  Speech  at  Lexington,  and  Resolutions 
on  the  War. — A  Defect  of  the  Federal  Constitution. — Popular  Action  in  response  to 
Mr.  Clay's  Speech. — Mr.  Clay  at  "Washington  — His  Speech  before  the  Colonization 
Society. — Mr.  Clay  in  the  Supreme  Court. — Death  of  Mr.  Adams. — Mr.  Clay's  Re- 
ception at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

The  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in  February,  1846,  in  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  Mr.  Clay,  always  for 
peace,  when  it  could  be  maintained  with  honor  to  the  country, 
was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
on  the  ground  that  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  war,  that  it  was  in 
fact  the  adoption  of  the  state  of  hostilities  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  which,  though  inactive,  was  nevertheless  pending ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  annexation,  the  Government  of  Mexico  served 
a  form  1  notice  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
annexation  would  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
But,  as  the  strong  too  often  disregard  the  menaces  of  the  weak, 
this  notice  was  of  little  avail,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  before  the  close  of 
his  administration,  through  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  had  consummated  the  act,  and  handed  over  the 
country  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Polk — not  ungrateful  to  the  latter 
— with  this  millstone  of  war  upon  its  neck. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  celebrated  Raleigh  Letter  pi  April  17th,  1844, 
said,  "  Annexation  and  war  with  Mexico  are  identical ;"  and  so 
it  turned  out.  The  spirit  of  the  country,  unfortunately,  more 
especially  of  the  dominant  party,  was  not  extremely  averse  to 
war,  in  the  case  and  in  the  circumstances ;  and  Mr.  Polk  had 
only  to  contrive  a  pretext,  easily  found,  to  commit  the  nation  to 
the  hazard  and  its  consequences.  A  large  portion  of  the  western 
domain  of  Texas,  as  now  described,  was  disputed  territory,  occu- 
pied by  Mexicans,  and  under  Mexican  rule,  at  the  time  of  and 
after  annexation.  In  1845,  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, General  Taylor  and  his  little  army  were  posted  at  Cor- 
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pus  Christi,  on  the  seaboard,  and  contiguous  to  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  disputed  ground.  He  was  ordered  to  march  and  take 
up  his  position  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  thus 
traversing  the  disputed  territory  from  its  eastern  to  its  western 
border,  and  violating  its  conditions  as  established  by  Public  Law. 
The  Mexican  army,  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  im- 
mediately commenced  hostilities,  and  soon  after  followed  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto,  and  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The  war  with 
Mexico  was  begun.  How  it  was  conducted,  and  how  it  was 
terminated,  by  the  victorious  arms  of  General  Taylor  and  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  are  matters  of  history.  Peace  was  at  last  dictated  to 
Mexico,  in  her  reduced  and  humbled  condition,  not  without  some 
generous  considerations,  but  with  a  surrender  of  a  large  belt  of 
her  northern  territories,  extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Pacific,  including  California,  the  land  of  gold,  though  its  im- 
mense wealth  and  great  importance  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
American  Union,  were  not  at  that  time  appreciated.  Those  vast 
acquisitions  of  territory,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  their 
resources,  have  made  the  Mexican  war  popular  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  attempt  to  raise  general  discontent  on  that  ac- 
count, has  ever  succeeded.  Territorial  aggrandizement  and  the 
extension  of  political  sway,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  aspirations  of 
republics.  How  soon,  if  ever,  this  feeling  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  rebuked  by  Providence,  we  do  not  profess  competency 
to  say. 

But  Mr.  Clay  always  looked  upon  such  conquests,  not  only 
with  diffidence,  but  with  profound  concern.  He  preferred  nar- 
rower limits,  in  the  hope  of  more  abiding  security,  and  of  cer- 
tain and  permanent  prosperity.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  ground 
of  expectation  that  the  peculiar  constitutional  frame  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  giving  to  each  of  the  United  States  such  a 
quantum  of  sovereignty,  will  be  an  enduring  bond  of  the  Union  ; 
and  that  this  Union,  instead  of  being  dissolved,  will  only  grow 
stronger  by  time  and  stern  trials.  But  Mr.  Clay  had  his  fears, 
though  no  one,  knowing  his  character,  would  pronounce  him  a 
timid  statesman.  A  more  courageous  heart  never  beat  in  the 
breast  of  man,  when  a  fit  occasion  for  its  exemplification  pre- 
sented, whether  for  private  or  public  ends.  But  he  was  consci- 
entious;  "I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President."  This 
well-earned  claim,  which  cost  him  more  than  once  or  twice  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Presidential  chair,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
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infinitely  more  glory  to  him  than  the  brightest  diadem  of  earth. 
It  will  burn,  and  blaze,  and  increase  in  splendor,  as  time  rolls  on  ; 
while  the  names  of  his  successful  competitors  will  be  forgotten. 
Though  given  by  himself,  with  no  purpose  of  eclat,  it  describes 
the  man,  and  all  the  world  know  it. 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  feel  that  it  was  right  to  go  to  war  with 
Mexico.  He  was  a  lion,  satisfied  with  a  legitimate  subsistence, 
that  would  not  pounce  on  weak  and  defenseless  game,  nor  pro- 
voke it,  in  mere  wantonness,  to  a  hopeless  struggle. 

As  we  are  giving  the  biography  of  Mr.  Clay,  and,  in  this  case, 
his  general  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  not 
writing  the  history  of  that  war,  or  a  vindication  of  the  country 
in  waging  and  carrying  it  on,  or  telling  the  story  of  its  generally 
acceptable  results,  it  is  our  business  to  give  Mr.  Clay's  views,  in 
regard  to  it,  as  a  part  of  his  own  personal  history. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  November,  1847,  when  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co was  in  the  possession  of  General  Scott,  and  the  whole  of 
Mexico  at  our  feet,  and  the  great  question  of  the  terms  of  peace 
was  pending,  that  Mr.  Clay,  called  upon  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  give  his  advice,  not  as  a  public  man — for  he  was  in 
retirement — but  as  a  private  citizen,  delivered  his  memorable 
speech  on  the  war,  before  an  immense  concourse  of  his  fellow 
citizens  at  Lexington. 

We  shall  give  only  a  few  extracts,  though  it  was  three  hours 
long.     The  day  was  unpleasant.     Hence  the  exordium  : 

"  The  day  is  dark  and  gloomy,  unsettled  and  uncertain,  like 
the  condition  of  our  country  in  regard  to  the  unnatural  war  with 
Mexico.  The  public  mind  is  agitated  and  anxious,  and  is  filled 
with  serious  apprehensions  as  to  its  indefinite  continuance,  and 
especially  as  to  the  consequences  which  its  termination  may 
bring  forth,  menacing  the  harmony,  if  not  the  existence,  of  our 
Union.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  I  present  myself  before 
you.  No  ordinary  occasion  would  have  drawn  me  from  the 
retirement  in  which  I  live  ;  but,  while  a  single  pulsation  of  the 
human  heart  remains,  it  should,  if  necessary,  be  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  one's  country.  And  I  have  hoped  that,  although 
I  am  a  private  and  humble  citizen,  an  expression  of  the  views 
and  opinions  I  entertain  might  form  some  little  addition  to  the 
general  stock  of  information,  and  afford  a  small  assistance  in 
delivering  our  country  from  the  perils  and  dangers  which  sur- 
round it.         *         *         *         *         * 

"  I  have  come  here  with  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  make  a  fine 
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speech,  or  any  ambitious  oratorical  display.  I  have  brought 
with  me  no  rhetorical  bouquets  to  throw  into  this  assemblage.  In 
the  circle  of  the  year  autumn  has  come,  and  the  season  of  flow- 
ers has  passed  away.  In  the  progress  of  years,  my  spring-time 
has  gone  by,  and  I,  too,  am  in  the  autumn  of  life,  and  feel  the 
frost  of  age.  My  desire  and  aim  are  to  address  you  earnestly, 
calmly,  seriously,  and  plainly,  upon  the  grave  and  momentous 
subjects  which  have  brought  us  together.  And  I  am  most  so- 
licitous that  not  a  solitary  word  may  fall  from  me  offensive  to  any 
party  or  person  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union.        #       #       # 

"  War,  pestilence,  famine,  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, are  the  three  greatest  calamities  which  can  befall  our 
species  :  and  war,  as  the  most  direful,  justly  stands  in  front. 
Pestilence  and  famine,  no  doubt  for  wise  although  inscrutable 
purposes,  are  inflictions  of  Providence,  to  which  it  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  bow  with  obedience,  humble  submission,  and  resig- 
nation. Their  duration  is  not  long,  and  their  ravages  are  limited. 
They  bring,  indeed,  great  affliction  while  they  last,  but  society 
soon  recovers  from  their  effects.  War  is  the  voluntary  work  of 
our  own  hands,  and  whatever  reproaches  it  may  deserve  should 
be  directed  to  ourselves.  When  it  breaks  out,  its  duration  is 
indefinite  and  .unknown — its  vicissitudes  are  hidden  from  our 
view.  In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  in  the  waste  of  human 
treasure,  in  its  losses  and  its  burdens,  it  affects  both  belligerent 
nations ;  and  its  sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies,  of  death  and  of 
desolation,  endure  long  after  its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace. 
War  unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful  and  regular  industry, 
and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and  immorality,  which 
continue  to  germinate  and  diffuse  their  baneful  influences  long 
after  it  has  ceased.  Dazzling  by  its  glitter,  pomp,  and  pageantry, 
it  begets  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  romantic  enterprise,  and 
often  disqualifies  those  who  embark  in  it,  after  their  return  from 
the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  from  engaging  in  the  industrious  and 
peaceful  vocations  of  life. 

"  We  are  informed  by  a  statement,  which  is  apparently  cor- 
rect, that  the  number  of  our  countrymen  slain  in  this  lamentable 
Mexican  war,  although  it  has  yet  been  of  only  eighteen  months' 
existence,  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  whole  of  the  American 
loss  during  the  seven  years'  war  of  the  Revolution  !  And  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  expenditure  of  treasure  which  it  has 
occasioned  when  it  shall  come  to  be  fairly  ascertained  and  footed 
up,  will  be  found  to  be  more  than  half  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of 
the  war  of  our  independence.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
party  whose  arms  have  been  every  where  constantly  victori- 

ous '  '  '  *  ^  ^ 

"  How  did  we  unhappily  get  involved  in  this  war?  It  was 
predicted,  as  a  consequence,  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.     If  we  had  not  Texas,  we  should  have  had  no 
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war.  *  *  *  *  Notwithstanding  a  state  of  virtual  war 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  fact  of  the  annexation  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  to  the  United  States,  actual  hostilities  might  pro- 
bably have  been  averted  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  wise 
statesmanship.  If  General  Taylor  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
where  his  own  good  sense  prompted  him  to  believe  he  ought  to 
remain,  at  Corpus  Christi ;  and  if  a  negotiation  had  been  opened 
with  Mexico,  in  a  true  spirit  of  amity  and  consideration,  war, 
possibly,  might  have  been  prevented.  But,  instead  of  this  peace- 
ful and  moderate  course,  while  Mr.  Slidell  was  bending  his  way 
to  Mexico,  with  his  diplomatic  credentials,  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  transport  his  cannon  and  plant  them  in  a  warlike 
attitude  opposite  to  Matamoras,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Bravo,  within  the  very  disputed  territory,  the  adjustment  of 
which  was  to  be  the  object  of  Mr.  Slidell's  mission.  What  else 
could  have  transpired  but  a  conflict  of  arms  ? 

"  Thus,  the  war  commenced  ;  and  the  President,  after  having 
produced  it,  appealed  to  Congress.  A  bill  was  prepared  to  raise 
fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  in  order  to  commit  all  who  should 
vote  for  it,  a  preamble  was  inserted,  falsly  attributing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  the  act  of  Mexico.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  patriotic  motives  of  those  who,  after  struggling  to  divest 
the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error,  found  themselves  constrained  to 
vote  for  it.  But  I  must  say  that  no  earthly  consideration  would 
have  ever  tempted  or  provoked  me  to  vote  for  a  bill  with  a  pal- 
pable falsehood  stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth  as  I 
do,  I  never  could  have  voted  for  that  bill. 

"  Does  any  considerate  man  believe  it  possible  that  two  such 
immense  countries,  with  territories  of  nearly  equal  extent,  with 
populations  so  incongruous,  so  different  in  race,  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  in  laws,  could  be  blended  together  in  one  harmoni- 
ous mass,  and  happily  governed  by  one  common  authority  ? 
Murmurs,  discontents,  insurrections,  rebellion,  would  inevitably 
ensue,  until  the  incompatible  parts  would  be  broken  asunder, 
and  possibly,  in  the  frightful  struggle,  our  present  glorious  Union 
itself  would  be  dissevered  or  dissolved.  We  ought  not  to  forget 
the  warning  voice  of  all  history,  which  teaches  the  difficulty  of 
combining  and  consolidating  together,  conquering  and  the  con- 
quered nations.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years,  during 
which  the  Moors  held  their  conquest  of  Spain,  the  idomitable 
courage,  perseverance,  and  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  race  finally 
triumphed,  and  expelled  the  African  invaders  from  the  peninsula. 
And,  even  within  our  own  time,  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon, 
when  at  its  loftiest  height,  was  incompetent  to  subdue  and  sub- 
jugate the  proud  Castiiian.  And  here,  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, Lower  Canada,  which  near  one  hundred  years  ago,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  seven  years'  war,  was  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain,  remains  a  foreign  land  in  the  midst  of  British 
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provinces,  foreign  in  feeling  and  attachment,  and  foreign  in  laws, 
language,  and  religion.  And  what  has  been  the  fact  with  poor, 
gallant,  generous,  and  oppressed  Ireland  ?  Centuries  have  passed 
since  the  overbearing  Saxon  overrun  and  subjugated  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Rivers  of  Irish  blood  have  flowed  during  the  long  and 
arduous  contest.  Insurrection  and  rebellion  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  Ireland  remains  alien  in 
feeling,  affection,  and  sympathy,  toward  the  power  which  has  so 
long  borne  her  down.  Every  Irishman  hates,  with  a  mortal 
hatred,  his  Saxon  oppressor.  Although  there  are  great  territorial 
differences  between  the  condition  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  there  are 
some  points  of  striking  resemblance  between  them.  Both  the 
Irish  and  the  Mexicans  are  probably  of  the  same  Celtic  race. 
Both  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  of  the  same  Saxon 
origin.  The  Catholic  religion  predominates  in  both  the  former, 
the  Protestant  among  both  the  latter.  Religion  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English  nations.  Is  there  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
it  would  become  so  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Mexico,  if  they  were  united  together?  Why  should 
we  seek  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  mode  of  worship  of  a 
common  Saviour  ?  We  believe  that  they  are  wrong,  especially 
in  the  exclusive  character  of  their  faith,  and  that  we  are  right. 
They  think  that  they  are  right  and  we  wrong.  What  other  rule 
can  there  be  than  to  leave  the  followers  of  each  religion  to  their 
own  solemn  convictions  of  conscientious  duty  toward  God? 
Who,  but  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe,  can  judge  in  such  a 
question  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  sincerely  believe  and  hope, 
that  those  who  belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  great  Church 
of  Christ,  if,  in  truth  and  purity,  they  conform  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  profess,  will  ultimately  secure  an  abode  in  those 
regions  of  bliss  which  all  aim  finally  to  reach. 

"  But  I  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  that  those  who  favor,  if 
there  be  any  who  favor  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  can  think  that  it  ought  to  be  perpetually  governed  by 
military  sway.  Certainly  no  votary  of  human  liberty  could 
deem  it  right  that  a  violation  should  be  perpetrated  of  the  right 
principles  of  our  own  Revolution,  according  to  which,  laws 
ought  not  to  be  enacted  and  taxes  ought  not  to  be  levied,  with- 
out representation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  obey  the  one 
and  pay  the  other.  Then,  Mexico  is  to  participate  in  our  coun- 
cils, and  equally  share  in  our  legislation  and  government. 
But,  suppose  she  would  not  voluntarily  choose  representatives  to 
the  'national  Congress,  is  our  soldiery  to  follow  the  electors  to 
the  ballot-box,  and  by  force  to  compel  them,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  deposit  their  ballot  ?  And  how  are  the  nine  millions 
of  Mexican  people  to  be  represented  in  the  Congress  of   the 
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United  States  of  America,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  combined  ?  Is  every  Mexican, 
without  regard  to  color  or  taste,  per  capitum,  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  ?  How  is  the  quota  of  representation  between 
the  two  republics  to  be  fixed  ?  Where  is  the  seat  of  common 
government  to  be  established  ?  And  who  can  foresee  or  foretell, 
if  Mexico,  voluntarily  or  by  force,  were  to  share  in  the  common 
government,  what  could  be  the  consequences  to  her  or  to  us? 
Unprepared,  as  I  fear  her  population  yet  is,  for  the  practical 
enjoyment  of  self-government,  and  of  habits,  customs,  language, 
laws,  and  religion,  so  totally  different  from  our  own,  we  should 
present  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a  confused,  distracted,  and 
motley  government.  We  should  have  a  Mexican  party,  a  Pacific 
Ocean  party,  an  Atlantic  party,  in  addition  to  the  other  parties 
which  exist,  or  with  which  we  are  threatened,  each  striving  to 
execute  its  own  particular  views  and  purposes,  and  reproaching 
the  others  with  thwarting  and  disappointing  them.  The  Mexi- 
can representation,  in  Congress,  would  probably  form  a  separate 
and  impenetrable  corps,  always  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the 
scale  of  any  other  party,  to  advance  and  promote  Mexican  inte- 
rests. Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  endure.  Those 
whom  God  and  geography  have  pronounced  should  live  asunder, 
could  never  be  permanently  and  harmoniously  united  together. 

"  Do  we  want  for  our  own  happiness  or  greatness  the  addition 
of  Mexico  to  the  existing  Union  of  our  States  ?  If  our  popula- 
tion were  too  dense  for  our  territory,  anjd  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  honorably  the  means  of  subsistence,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  an  attempt  to  enlarge  our  dominions.  But  we 
have  no  such  apology.  We  have  already,  in  our  glorious  coun- 
try, a  vast  and  almost  boundless  territory.  Beginning  at  the 
north,  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  British  provinces,  it  stretches 
thousands  of  miles  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  until  it  almost  reaches  the  tropics.  It  extends  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  borders  on  those  great  inland  seas,  the  lakes,  which 
separate  us  from  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  embraces 
the  great  father  of  rivers,  from  its  uppermost  source  to  the  Balize, 
and  the  still  longer  Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  the  gorges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  comprehends  the  greatest  variety  of  the  rich- 
est soils,  capable  of  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  except 
tea  and  coffee  and  the  spices,  and  it  includes  every  variety  of 
climate  which  the  heart  could  wish  or  desire.  We  have  more 
than  ten  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  waste  and  unsettled  lands, 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  ten  or  twenty  times  our  present 
population.  Ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  country  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  profoundly  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  things  for  such  vast  and  bountiful  land  ?  Is  it  not  the 
height  of  ingratitude  to  Him  to  seek,  by  war  and  conquest,  in- 
dulging in  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  to  acquire  other-lands,  the  homes 
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and  habitations  of  a  large  portion  of  His  common  children  ?  If 
we  pursue  the  object  of  such  a  conquest,  besides  mortgaging  the 
revenue  and  resources  of  this  country  for  ages  to  come,  in  the 
form  of  an  onerous  national  debt,  we  should  have  greatly  to 
augment  that  debt,  by  an  assumption  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  of  the  national  debt  of  Mexico.  For  I  take  it  that 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  we  obtain  voluntarily  or  by 
conquest  a  foreign  nation,  we  acquire  it  with  all  the  incum- 
brances attached  to  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  we  are  now 
bound,  in  honor  and  morality,  to  pay  the  just  debt  of  Texas. 
And  we  should  be  equally  bound,  by  the  same  obligations,  to 
pay  the  debt  of  Mexico  if  it  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  #  *  #  # 

"  It  may  be  argued  that,  in  admitting  the  injustice  of  slavery. 
I  admit  the  necessity  of  an  instantaneous  reparation  of  that  in- 
justice. Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  always  safe,  practica- 
ble, or  possible,  in  the  great  movements  of  states  and  public 
affairs  of  nations,  to  remedy  or  repair  the  infliction  of  previous 
injustice.  In  the  inception  of  it,  we  may  oppose  and  denounce 
it,  by  our  most  strenuous  exertions,  but,  after  its  consummation, 
there  is  often  no  other  alternative  left  us  but  to  deplore  its  perpe- 
tration, and  to  acquiesce,  as  the  only  alternative,  in  its  existence, 
as  a  less  evil  than  the  frightful  consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  the  vain  endeavor  to  repair  it.  Slavery  is  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate instances.  The  evil  of  it  was  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 
parent  country  of  Great  Britain,  against  all  the  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  colonies.  And  here  it  is  among  and  amid  us. 
and  we  must  dispose  of  it  as  best  we  can  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  us.  It  continued,  by  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa,  in  spite  of  colonial  resistance,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it  may  require  an  equal  or 
longer  lapse  of  time  before  our  country  is  entirely  rid  of  the  evil. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  moderation,  prudence,  and  discretion, 
among  ourselves,  and  the  blessings  of  Providence,  may  be  all 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  ultimate  deliverance  from  it.  Ex- 
amples of  similar  infliction  of  irreparable  national  evil  and  in- 
justice might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  case 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  is  a  recent  and 
an  obvious  one,  which,  if  it  were  wrong,  can  not  now  be  repaired. 
Texas  .is  now  an  integral  part  of  our  Union,  with  its  own  volun- 
tary consent.  Many  of  us  opposed  the  annexation  with  honest 
zeal  and  most  earnest  exertions.  But  who  would  now  think  of 
perpetrating  the  folly  of  casting  Texas  out  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  throwing  her  back  upon  her  own  independence,  or  into  the 
arms  of  Mexico  ?  Who  would  now  seek  to  divorce  her  from 
this  Union  ?  The  Creeks  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  were,  by 
the  most  exceptionable  means,  driven  from  their  country,  and 
transported  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.     Their  lands  have  been 
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fairly  purchased  and  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  Who  would  now  conceive  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  expelling  those  inhabitants  and  restoring  the 
Indian  country  to  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  under  color  of  re- 
pairing the  original  injustice  ?  During  the  war  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, millions  of  paper  money  were  issued  by  our  ancestors,  as 
the  only  currency  with  which  they  could  achieve  our  liberty  and 
independence.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
were  stripped  of  their  homes  and  their  all,  and  brought  to  ruin, 
by  giving  credit  and  confidence  to  that  spurious  currency.  Stern 
necessity  has  prevented  the  reparation  of  that  great  national  in- 
justice. 

"  Shall  this  war  be  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  conquering 
Mexico,  and  annexing  it,  in  all  its  extent,  to  the  United  States  ? 
I  will  not  attribute  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  any 
such  design  ;  but  I  confess  I  have  been  shocked  and  alarmed  by 
the  manifestations  of  it  in  various  quarters.  Of  all  the  dangers 
and  misfortunes  which  could  befall  this  nation,  I  should  regard 
that  of  its  becoming  a  warlike  and  conquering  power,  the  most 
direful  and  fatal.  History  tells  the  mournful  tale  of  conquering 
nations  and  conquerors.  The  three  most  celebrated  conquerors 
in  the  civilized  world  were  Alexander,  Cassar,  and  Napoleon. 
The  first,  after  overrunning  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  sighing 
and  lamenting  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  subdue,  met  a 
premature  and  ignoble  death.  His  lieutenants  quarreled  and 
warred  with  each  other  for  the  spoils  of  his  victories,  and  finally 
lost  them  all.  Cassar,  after  conquering  Gaul,  returned  with  his 
triumphant  legions  to  Rome,  passed  the  Rubicon,  won  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  tramped  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  ex- 
pired by  the  patriotic  hand  of  Brutus.  But  Rome  ceased  to  be 
free.  War  and  conquest  had  enervated  and  corrupted  the  masses. 
The  spirit  of  true  liberty  was  extinguished,  and  a  long  line  of 
emperors  succeeded,  some  of  whom  were  the  most  execrable 
monsters  that  ever  existed  in  human  form.  And  that  most  ex- 
traordinary man,  perhaps,  in  all  history,  Napoleon,  after  subju- 
gating all  continental  Europe,  occupying  almost  all  its  capitals — 
seriously  threatening,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  proud  Albion  her- 
self— and  decking  the  brows  of  various  members  of  his  family 
with  crowns  torn  from  the  heads  of  other  monarchs,  lived  to  be- 
hold his  own  dear  France  itself  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies, 
and  was  himself  made  a  wretched  captive,  and,  far  removed  from 
country,  family,  and  friends,  breathed  his  last  on  the  distant  and 
inhospitable  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine  had 
been  claimed  as  the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  but  even  these 
could  not  be  secured  in  the  treaties  to  which  she  was  forced  to 
submit.  Do  you  believe  that  the  people  of  Macedon  or  Greece, 
of  Rome  or  of  France,  were  benefited  individually  or  collect- 
ively by  the  triumphs  of  their  great  captains  ?     Their  sad  lot 
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was  immense  sacrifice  of  life,  heavy  and  intolerable  burdens,  and 
the  ultimate  loss  of  liberty  itself.  *  ■  •  * 

"  Of  all  the  possessions  that  belong  to  man,  in  his  collective  or 
individual  condition,  none  should  be  preserved  and  cherished 
with  more  sedulous  and  unremitting  care  than  that  of  an  un- 
sullied character.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  it  too  highly  in 
society,  when  attached  to  an  individual,  nor  can  it  be  exagge- 
rated or  too  greatly  magnified  in  a  nation.  Those  who  lose  or 
are  indifferent  to  it,  become  just  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt. 
Of  all  the  abominable  transactions  which  sully  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, none  exceed  in  enormity  that  of  the  dismemberment  and 
partition  of  Poland  by  the  three  great  continental  powers,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  Ages  may  pass  away,  and  centuries  roll 
around ;  but  so  long  as  human  records  endure,  all  mankind  will 
unite  in  execrating  the  rapacious  and  detestable  deed.  That  was 
accomplished  by  overwhelming  force,  and  by  the  unfortunate  ex- 
istence of  fatal  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the  bosom  of  Poland. 
That  the  power  of  the  United  States  is  competent  to  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  is  quite  probable.  But  let  us  avoid  affixing  to 
our  name  and  national  character  a  similar,  if  not  a  worse  stigma 
than  that  involved  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  do  not  now  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  other  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom. Repudiation  has  brought  upon  us  much  reproach.  All 
the  nations,  I  apprehend,  look  upon  us,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
present  war,  as  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  and  an  in- 
ordinate desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement." 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  which  was  one  of  the  great  efforts 
of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  and  delivered  in  his  71st  year,  he  submitted 
the  following  resolutions : 

"  1.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  present  unhappy  war,  existing  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Stales  of  the  republic  of  Mexi- 
co, was  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  former  ;  and  that  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  hostilities  between  the  two  republics  arose 
out  of  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor,  from 
its  position  at  Corpus  Christi,  to  a  point  opposite  Matamoras,  on 
the  east  bank  of  t lie  Rio  Bravo,  within  territory  claimed  by  both 
republics,  but  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  of  Mexico,  and 
inhabited  by  its  citizens ;  and  that  the  order  of  the  President,  for 
the  removal  of  the  army  to  that  point  was  improvident  and  un- 
constitutional, it  being  without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  or 
even  any  consultation  with  it,  although  it  was  in  session :  but 
that  Congress  having,  by  subsequent  acts,  recognized  the  war 
thus  brought  into  existence,  without  its  previous  authority  or 
consent,  the  prosecution  of  it  became  thereby  national. 
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"  2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  and  public 
declaration  by  Congress  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  chief 
magistrate,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment 
to  prosecute  it  for  such  purposes  and  objects  as  he  may  deem  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  nation  to  require. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Congress,  being  invested  with  power  to  declare  war,  and  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  has  the  full  and  complete  war-making 
power  of  the  United  States ;  and,  so  possessing  it,  has  a  right  to 
determine  upon  the  motives,  cause,  and  objects,  of  any  war, 
when  it  commences,  or  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  its 
existence. 

"  4.  Resolved,  As  the  further  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  declare  by  some  authentic  act, 
for  what  purposes  and  objects  the  existing  war  ought  to  be 
further  prosecuted  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  in  his 
official  conduct  to  conform  to  such  a  declaration  of  Congress ; 
and  that  if,  after  such  declaration,  the  President  should  decline 
or  refuse  to  endeavor,  by  all  the  means,  civil,  diplomatic,  and 
military,  in  his  power,  to  execute  the  announced  will  of  Con- 
gress, and,  in  defiance  of  its  authority,  should  continue  to  prose- 
cute the  war  for  purposes  and  objects  other  than  those  declared 
by  that  body,  it  would  become  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  measures  to  arrest  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  taking  care  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
honor,  the  safety  and  security  of  our  armies  in  Mexico,  in  every 
contingency.  And,  if  Mexico  should  decline  or  refuse  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  us,  stipulating  for  the  purposes  and  objects  so 
declared  by  Congress,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  prosecute  the  war,  with  the  utmost  vigor,  until  they  were 
attained  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  we  view  with  serious  alarm,  and  are  ut- 
terly opposed  to  any  purpose  of  annexing  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  in  any  mode,  and  especially  by  conquest  ;  that  we  be- 
lieve the  two  nations  could  not  be  happily  governed  by  one 
common  authority,  owing  to  their  great  difference  of  race,  law, 
language,  and  religion,  and  the  vast  extent  of  their  respective 
territories,  and  large  amount  of  their  respective  populations  :  that 
such  a  union,  against  the  consent  of  the  exasperated  Mexican 
people,  could  only  be  effected  and  preserved  by  large  standing 
armies,  and  the  constant  application  of  military  force  ;  in  other 
words,  by  despotic  sway,  exercised  over  the  Mexican  people  in 
the  first  instance,  but  which  there  would  be  just  cause  to  appre- 
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hend,  might  in  process  of  time  be  extended-  over  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  That  we  deprecate,  therefore,  such  a  union, 
as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  Government,  and 
with  the  character  of  free  and  liberal  institutions  ;  and  we  anx- 
iously hope  that  each  nation  may  be  left  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  own  laws,  language,  cherished  religion,  and 
territory,  to  pursue  its  own  happiness  according  to  what  it  may 
deem  best  for  itself. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  considering  the  series  of  splendid  and 
brilliant  victories  achieved  by  our  brave  armies  and  their  gallant 
commanders,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  unattended  by  a 
single  reverse,  the  United  States  without  any  danger  of  their 
honor  suffering  the  slightest  tarnish,  can  practice  the  virtues  of 
moderation  and  magnanimity  toward  their  discomfited  foe.  We 
have  no  desire  for  the  dismemberment  by  the  United  States  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  but  wish  only  a  just  and  proper  fixation 
of  the  limits  of  Texas. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  we  do  positively  and  emphatically  dis- 
claim and  disavow  any  wish  or  desire  on  our  part,  to  acquire  any 
foreign  territory  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  slavery, 
or  of  introducing  slaves  from  the  United  States,  into  such  foreign 
territory. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  we  invite  our  fellow- citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  or,  if  the  existing  war  shall  continue  to  be  prose- 
cuted, are  desirous  that  its  purposes  and  objects  shall  be  defined 
and  known,  who  are  anxious  to  avert  present  and  future  perils 
and  dangers,  with  which  it  may  be  fraught,  and  who  are  also 
anxious  to  produce  contentment  and  satisfaction  at  home,  and  to 
elevate  the  national  character  abroad,  to  assemble  together  in 
their  respective  communities  and  to  express  their  views,  feelings, 
and  opinions." 

In  the  extracts  from  the  speech  above  given,  there  are,  as  will 
be  seen,  only  four  points  of  the  general  argument  discussed, 
which  are,  first,  the  question  of  annexing  Mexico  ;  next,  the 
impossibility  of  repairing,  by  direct  means,  great  and  compli- 
cated injustice  that  may  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  progress 
of  human  affairs,  such  as  slavery  ;  third,  the  warning  derived 
from  history,  of  the  doom  of  conquerors  and  conquering  nations; 
and  fourth,  the  value  of  national  reputation  before  the  world. 
The  reader  must  look  to  the  resolutions  submitted  for  all  the 
points  of  argument  considered  by  Mr.  Clay  on  that  occasion. 

The  first  resolution,  as  we  need  not  say,  is  an  impeachment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Polk,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  precipitated  the  war,  on  his  own   responsibility, 
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without  authority  of  Congress,  which  is  the  only  constitutional 
power  competent  to  make  war.  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  national  Executive  should  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  involve  the  nation  in  war.  But  we  find,  as  in 
this  case,  and  in  a  multitude  of  hypothetical  cases  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  that  the  national  Executive  can  easily  subvert 
the  Constitution,  and  bring  on  inevitable  war.  War  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  result  of  diplomacy.  It  is  so  easy  to 
make  a  casus  belli  in  the  temper  and  mode  of  diplomacy,  that 
the  power  of  making  war  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Con- 
gress alone,  seems  to  be  an  entire  failure.  Scarcely  any  dispute 
arises  between  our  government  and  that  of  any  foreign  nation, 
in  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  national  Executive  to 
commit  the  nation  to  a  war,  and  he  may  be  tempted  to  do  so 
from  personal  and  party  motives  ;  such,  for  example,  as  his  own 
election  to  a  second  or  third  term  of  office,  and,  it  might  be,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  his  own  power.  Or  it  might  result  from  the 
motives  of  diverting  the  public  mind  from  a  scrutiny  of  his  own 
maladministration,  by  occupying  it  in  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
alleged  grievances  inflicted  by  a  foreign  power.  We  see  by 
experience  that  cases  are  almost  constantly  occurring,  in  which 
the  Federal  Executive  might  involve  the  nation  in  war  by  dip- 
lomacy. 

President  Polk,  apparently,  was  determined  to  precipitate  the 
war  with  Mexico,  when,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he 
ordered  General  Taylor  to  march  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio 
Grande  ;  and  such  was  the  immediate  effect.  He  then  called 
on  Congress  to  declare  a  war,  which  was  in  actual  progress  by 
his  own  sole  instrumentality.  He  had  foreseen  that  his  own 
party  in  Congress  and  in  the  nation  would  sustain  him  ;  but  the 
fact  is  undeniable  that  he  himself,  of  his  own  will,  commenced 
hostilities,  by  an  order  to  the  army,  which  involved  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  actual  hostilities  ;  and  it  was  only  by  an  eminent  his- 
torical error  incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  war  by  Congress, 
to  wit :  that  Mexico  had  commenced  hostilities,  that  the  trans- 
action was  glossed  over,  and  the  President  rescued  from  im- 
peachment before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
way  the  war  was  began.  It  was  a  war  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  without  authority  of  Congress,  which  de- 
monstrates a  grave  defect  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  in  its 
practical  operation.     It  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution 
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that  the  President  should  never  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
war.  But  we  see  that  he  has  this  power,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Mr.  Polk  did  it,  in  this  instance,  by  an  order  from  the 
War  Department,;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
do  it  at  any  time,  in  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations 
through  the  State  Department. 

The  second  resolution  discloses  the  singular  fact  that  no  ob- 
jects of  the  war  were  declared  by  Congress,  and  that  its  sole 
conduct  was  left  with  the  President,  for  such  objects  as  might 
suit  himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  commenced  hostilities. 
Late  in  the  day  as  it  was  to  declare  the  objects  of  the  war, 
when  Mexico  was  subdued,  and  lay  at  our  feet,  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  was  to  suggest  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
such  a  declaration,  that  the  nation  and  government  might  un- 
derstand their  own  aims,  and  pursue  them,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  war  at  his 
own  discretion,  as  he  had  begun  and  hitherto  conducted  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were  designed  to  show  the 
constitutional  ground  on  which  the  second  was  based,  and  to 
point  out  a  constitutional  course  to  check  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  President,  and  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

The  fifth  resolution  rebukes  the  popular  and  ambitious  design, 
at  that  moment  rife  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  of  annexing  to  the  United  States  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  and  shows  how  disastrous  such  a  consummation  would 
prove  to  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  and  the 
argument  on  that  point,  which  we  have  given  above,  had  great 
influence  on  the  public  mind  and  on  the  government,  in  deter- 
mining the  terms  of  pacification  finally  adopted. 

The  sixth  resolution  appeals  to  the  nation  for  a  magnanimous 
treatment  of  a  discomfited  foe. 

The  seventh  resolution  is  one  of  great  significancy.  In  Mr. 
Clay's  Raleigh  Letter,  on  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas,  he 
said,  in  substance,  that  the  object  of  extending  the  area  of 
slavery  was  not  to  be  disguised.  To  this  Mr.  Clay  was,  to  his 
death,  openly  opposed,  and  he  evidently  regarded  the  Mexican 
war  as  having  that  object,  with  those  who  had  precipitated  it  so 
unnecessarily,  wantonly,  and  unconstitutionally.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  doubtless,  that  he  made  this  seventh  resolution  so  dis- 
tinct, pointed,  and  emphatic,  in  the  repudiation  of  such  a  purpose. 
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The  eighth  and  last  resolution,  calling  for  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  land,  on  the  subject  of  these  reso- 
lutions, was  instantly  responded  to  by  public  and  imposing 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  numerous  quarters. 

We  will  here  cite  only  one  of  the  numerous  public  declara- 
tions made,  in  answer  to  this  call,  by  the  American  people,  in 
the  language  of  the  address  adopted  at  an  immense  meeting  at 
the  Tabernacle,  New  York,  December  20th,  1847,  only  seven 
days  after  Mr.  Clay's  speech  at  Lexington — so  quick  did  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  respond  : 

"  The  spirit  now  dominant  in  the  national  councils,,  and 
rampant  throughout  the  land,  not  only  mocks  at  gray  hairs  and 
tramples  on  the  lessons  of  experience,  but  regards  with  impa- 
tience and  ill-disguised  contempt  every  appeal  to  considerations  of 
morality,  philanthropy,  or  religion,  in  regard  to  the  prosecution 
or  termination  of  the  war.  The  fierce  bay  of  the  bloodhound 
on  the  warm  track  of  his  prey  drowns  the  calm  voice  of  reason 
and  the  soft  pleadings  of  humanity.  Who  that  realizes  the 
moral  accountability  of  nations  can  doubt  that  we  have  fallen 
upon  evil  days  ? 

u  In  this  crisis  a  voice  from  the  west  reaches  the  ear  and  fixes 
the  regard  of  the  American  people.  A  Venerable  patriot,  illustri- 
ous by  forty  years  of  eminent  service  in  the  national  councils, 
emerges  from  his  honored  seclusion  to  address  words  of  wise 
admonition  to  his  fellow-citizens.  That  voice,  which  never 
counseled  aught  to  dishonor  or  injure  this  Union,  is  lifted  up, 
probably  for  the  last  time,  in  exposure  of  the  specious  pretexts 
on  which  this  war  was  commenced,  in  reprehension  of  its  char- 
acter and  objects,  and  its  remonstrance  against  its  further  prose- 
cution. At  the  sound  of  that  impressive  voice,  the  scales  of  de- 
lusion fall  from  thousands  of  flashing  eyes,  the  false  glitter  of 
the  conqueror's  glory  vanishes,  revealing  the  hideous  lineaments 
of  carnage  ;  and  the  stern  question  which  stung  the  first  murderer 
is  brought  home  essentially  to  every  breast  which  enfolds  a  con- 
science :  'Where  is  thy  brother?'  To  what  end  do  we  despoil 
and  slay  our  fellow-men  guilty  of  being  born  two  thousand 
miles  south-west  of  us  ?  By  what  Divine  law  are  we  authorized 
thus  to  deface  and  destroy  the  image  of  God  ? 

"  The  great  statesman  of  the  West  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  had  too  much  experience  of  its  worst 
developments,  to  hope  that  such  an  appeal  as  he  has  made  to  the 
nation's  moral  sense  would  not  be  resented  and  resisted.  He 
knew  that  exposed  depravity  would  pour  out  its  vials  of  wrath 
on  his  devoted  head  ;  that  fell  rapacity  would  neglect  for  a 
moment  its  prey  to  tear  him  with  its  fangs ;  and  that  malice 
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would  stimulate  calumny  to  hunt  and  defame  him  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Calmly  he  bared  his  breast  to 
the  storm ;  unflinchingly  he  contemplates  its  fiercest  rage,  its 
most  dismal  howlings.  Shielded  in  the  panoply  of  an  approving 
conscience,  and  of  the  commendation  of  the  wise  and  good 
throughout  the  world,  he  proffers  no  resistance,  requires  no 
sympathy,  solicits  no  aid.  For  himself  he  desires  nothing  ;  for 
his  imperiled  country  he  demands  the  services  and  the  sacrifices 
of  all  her  upright  and  patriotic  sons. 

"  And  his  appeal  has  not  been  fruitless.  On  every  side  the 
people,  aroused  as  by  a  trumpet-blast,  are  awaking  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  duty.  No  longer  sunk  in  apathy  because 
they  can  perceive  no  mode  in  which  exertion  can  avail,  they 
realize  at  last  that  every  honorable  means  should  be  employed  to 
arrest  the  work  of  carnage  ;  and  they  feel  that,  in  view  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  our  armies,  and  the  utter  prostration 
of  their  foes,  the  honor  of  our  country  can  best  be  preserved  and 
exalted  by  the  exercise  of  magnanimity  toward  the  vanquished. 
The  means  of  terminating  the  war  have  been  clearly  pointed 
out  by  him  who  is  emphatically  first  in  the  affections  and  in  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people,  Henry  Clay  ;  and  it  needs 
but  that  their  representatives  shall  be  faithful  as  he  has  been 
fearless,  to  insure  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace." 

At  another  meeting,  subsequently  held  at  Castle  Garden,  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  gathered  in  this  country  under  one  roof, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  late  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  at 
Lexington,  in  exposure  of  the  causes,  character  and  objects,  of 
the  present  war  in  Mexico,  as  among  the  noblest  and  most 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  great  and  true  man,  l  who  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  President. 


?  ?? 


^ 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Clay's  Lexington  speech  on 
the  Mexican  war,  was  printed  in  New  York  in  gold  letters,  and 
bound  in  elegant  octavo,  with  blank  interleaves,  with  a  frontis- 
piece exhibiting  a  full  length  portrait  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  standing  on  a  rock,  with  the  American  flag  on  his 
right,  in  the  hand  of  a  sailor ;  an  artisan  on  his  left,  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  and  surrounded  with  emblems  of  peace  and  war. 
It  is  still  held  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  copies 
of  it,  as  a  precious  memento  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  winter  of  1847-8,  Mr.  Clay  was  found  at  Washington, 
on  professional  business,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States,  and  was  present,  in  January,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  had  long  been  its  President.  It  was  equally  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  as  of  a  humane  and  Christian  enterprise, 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  an  original,  and  had  continued  a  constant  ad- 
vocate of  this  Society.  As  a  statesman,  he  saw  it  must  be  for 
the  good  of  the  country  ;  and  as  a  philanthropist,  he  adopted  and 
espoused  its  cause,  for  the  good  of  the  African  race.  Time  has 
contributed  only  to  verify  the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  to 
establish  the  validity  of  his  opinion.  For  a  long  period,  that  So- 
ciety has  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  narrow-minded  and 
professed  Christian  philanthropists,  who  were  incapable  of  esti- 
mating that  vast  circ'e  and  mighty  career  of  Providence,  which 
is  preparing  the  way  to  redeem  Africa  from  barbarism  and  pagan- 
ism, by  the  very  wrongs  which  have  been  done  to  her  sons  in 
making  them  slaves  on  the  American  continent.  This  is  not  an 
age  in  which  to  vindicate  the  slave-trade,  or  to  justify  slavery. 
There  is  no  need  of  argument  on  the  subject.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  as  to  the  best,  most  wholesome,  and  most  effective  remedy 
for  the  mighty  evils  which  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  have 
brought  on  human  society.  The  one-idea  remedy  is,  to  break 
down  society  for  the  sake  of  breaking  down  slavery.  There 
never  was  a  reform,  composed  of  one  idea,  which  did  not  tend  to 
mischief.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  an  institution 
ramified  in  society,  and  so  interwoven  with  its  structure  that  an 
attempt  to  pluck  it  from  the  fabric  by  violence,  if  .successful, 
would  bring  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground.  .  But  a  Christian 
statesman,  like  Mr.  Clay — for  he  always  had  the  views  of  a 
Christian  on  this,  if  not  on  all  subjects— takes  a  wider  view. 
In  the  first  place,  society  must  be  maintained  as  "  the  ordinance 
of  God."  In  the  next  place,  the  evils  of  society  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  gradual  reform.  These  are  fundamental  maxims 
with  the  Christian  statesman. 

Here  is  the  great  fact  of  African  slavery  incorporated  with 
American  society ;  and  here  is  a  corresponding  truth,  that  neither 
the  present  generation  of  Americans,  nor  the  American  govern- 
ment, is  responsible  for  its  introduction.  They  are  only  respons- 
ible for  its  treatment,  and  for  its  ultimate  disposal.  And  here  is 
another  great  fact,  that  the  African  race  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  their  transfer  to  this  continent,  even  in  a  condition  of 
slavery.     That  is  a  providential  result,  and  not  an  apology  for 
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slavery.  No  other  race  on  earth  has  improved  so  much  in  an 
equal  period.  All  this  is  providential,  and  can  not  be  pleaded  in 
mitigation  of  the  crime  of  the  slave-trade.  But  if,  by  this  means, 
the  race  have  been,  and  are  being  fitted,  qualified,  to  return  and 
redeem  their  fatherland,  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  barbarism 
and  paganism,  and  from  the  slave  traffic  forever,  it  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  that  great  circle  of  Providence  which 
has  ever  been  characterized  as  competent,  and  as  being  ordered, 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  position 
which  the  American  Colonization  Society  now  occupies,  as  the 
instrument  of  Providence,  in  carrying  back  to  Africa  the  descend- 
ants of  her  children,  thus  providentially  qualified  for  the  great 
design  of  repairing  the  wrongs  done  to  her  by  ages  and  centuries 
of  the  slave-trade.  When  the  opposition  to  this  Society,  which 
has  embarrassed  its  operations  for  many  years,  shall  have  died 
away — and  it  is  rapidly  subsiding  now — there  is  much  reason  to 
hope  that  the  current  of  emigration  from  the  United  States  to 
Liberia  will  be  like  the  present  movement  of  the  population  of 
Europe  to  America  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that, 
from  precisely  the  same  motives,  to  wit,  freedom  and  equality, 
the  former  movement  may  be  equal  to  the  latter,. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  address  as  President 
of  the  Society,  in  January  1848,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
comes  yearly  into  the  single  port  of  New  York,  an  immigration 
amounting  almost  [much  more  now]  to  the  actual  increase,  of  the 
population  in  that  city,  and  perhaps  exceeding  the  annual  in- 
crease of  all  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States.  And 
this  is  done  voluntarily,  upon  the  great  motives  of  human  action. 
Thus  the  German  and  Irish  immigrate  in  flocks  to  our  shores 
annually,  with  no  considerable  aid  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  with  no  private  aid,  in  numbers  equal,  perhaps,  to 
the  annual  increase  of  all  the  Africans  in  the  United  States,  bond 
and  free.  These  all  come  to  our  country  in  obedience  to  one 
of  the  laws  of  our  nature — in  pursuance  of  the  great  controlling 
principle  of  human  action,  and  which  enters  into  all  great  enter- 
prises. They  come  here  to  better  their  condition.  And  so  it 
would  be  with  all  our  free  people  of  color.  Were  they  to  be 
transported  from  the  United  States  to  Africa,  would  not  their 
condition  be  physically,  morally,  socially,  and  politically  better 
and  happier  than  any  thing  which  they  could  attain  to  or  hope 
for  here  ?     It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the  feeling  which 
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keeps  asunder  these  two  races.  It  is  vain  for  the  office  of  phi- 
losophy or  humanity  to  attempt  what  is  so  utterly  impracticable 
as  joining  together  those  whom  God  himself,  by  the  difference 
of  color,  and  various  other  distinctions,  has  declared  ought  to  be 
separate.  Then,  to  send  them  to  Africa,  not  by  coercion,  but 
with  their  own  full  consent,  let  me  say  to  Abolitionists,  and  to 
those  on  the  other  extreme — to  all  men — why  should  not  the  free 
colored  race,  residing  among  us,  have  the  option  to  go  to  Africa, 
or  remain  in  the  United  States  ?" 

Beyond  question,  African  Colonization  of  free  colored  people 
of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  great  movements  of  the  time 
— more  properly,  perhaps,  the  incipient  stage  of  one  of  the  grand 
movements  of  the  future.  The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  moral 
certainty  of  its  success  is  the  general  sympathy  of  mankind  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  African  race.  \^hat  but  this  feeling  has 
made  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  fall  upon  the  bosom  of  the  world  with 
such  unexampled  acceptance  ?  Throughout  the  Christian  world, 
men  will  listen  with  eagerness  to  a  reasonable,  practicable  pro- 
posal for  the  redemption  of  Africa  ;  and  what  other  gleam  of 
light,  what  gleam  so  bright,  tending  thitherward,  has  ever 
dawned  upon  the  world,  as  the  erection  and  recognized  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  ?  Those  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  England  too,  who  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  this  enterprise,  who  have  checked  for  a  while  its  onward 
career,  by  their  unreasonable,  wicked  opposition,  would  have  a 
fearful  account  to  render  to  the  Great  Arbiter  of  the  cause  of 
humanity,  if,  as  a  body,  they  could  be  arraigned  in  judgment 
before  His  tribunal  on  this  specification.  They  have  put  back 
the  cause  for  an  age,  or  for  ages.  But  the  true  character  of  their 
opposition  is  now  being  exposed,  and  the  Colonization  movement 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  candid  judgment  of  man- 
kind. There  is  no  other  light  for  the  African  race,  and  like  the 
morning  sun  in  the  East,  with  a  splendor  not  less  cheering,  and 
with  a  march  not  less  secure  of  coming  to  high  noon,  it  may 
henceforth  move  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

"  I  would  now  implore  all  parties,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  on  this  occasion,  "  I  would  beseech  the  Abo- 
litionists, and  I  would  beseech  all  those  who  hold  the  doctrines 
of  the  opposite  extreme,  insisting  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
— I  would  beseech  all  men  to  look  calmly  and  dispassionately  at 
this  great  project  which  commends  itself  to  their  friendly  con 
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sideration :  I  would  beseech  them  to  discard  their  prejudices, 
and  ask  them  in  the  name  of  that  God,  under  whose  smiling  prov- 
idence I  verily  believe  this  society  has  thus  far  been  conducted, 
and  will  in  future  continue — to  look  and  contemplate  for  a 
moment  this  experiment  of  twenty-five  years'  continuance, 
which,  without  power,  without  revenue,  without  any  aid  except 
what  has  been  furnished  by  the  charity  of  man,  has  carried  on 
a  war — not  aggressive,  but  a  defensive  war — and  transported  to 
Africa  between  five  and  six  thousand  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  territory  which  we  have 
acquired :  three  hundred  and  twenty  [now  five  hundred]  miles 
of  coast  on  the  west  of  Africa,  and  in  every  part  of  which  the 
slave-trade  has  been  suppressed." 

Mr.  Clay  showed  clearly,  as  history  abundantly  attests,  that 
the  early  settlements  of  the  American  colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  had  even  more  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  ravages 
of  disease  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  on  the  first  settlers,  were  greater 
than  those  which  have  been  experienced  at  Liberia ;  and  the 
first  struggles  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  were  only  equaled  by 
their  virtue  in  sustaining  them.  And  what  have  these  settle- 
ments now  come  to?  Let  the  position  which  the  United  States 
ol  North  America  now  occupy  in  the  list  of  nations  ;  let  the  gran- 
deur of  our  institutions,  our  internal  thrift,  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  our  commerce,  our  cities,  our  States,  our  extended  and 
vast  domain,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  frosty 
regions  of  the  North  to  the  torrid  climes  of  the  South,  and  our 
twenty-five  millions  of  people,  answer.  Let  our  influence  and 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  answer.  And  who  shall 
say  that  Africa,  in  two  or  three  centuries  to  come,  will  not  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  picture  like  this,  all  in  consequence  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  ?  The  original 
elements  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  motives  of  action  are  the 
same,  and  the  favor  of  the  world  toward  the  African  race  is 
greater,  far  greater  than  that  experienced  by  the  first  settlers  of 
America.  Long  time  has  the  story  of  Africa's  wrongs  been 
written  on  the  heart  of  all  Christendom,  and  never  will  the 
nations  of  Christendom  cease  to  help  on  with  Africa's  redemption. 
There  is  no  jealousy,  never  can  be  ;  it  is  all  sympathy.  The 
Africans  are  a  different  race  from  the  Europeans  and  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The  two  can  never  amalgamate  together,  and  will  never 
desire  it.     The  white  races  being  superior  in  all  their  develop- 
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merits,  physical,  moral,  social,  and  political,  hitherto,  can  never 
be  jealous  of  Africans  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, which  characterizes  the  age,  and  which  is  growing  on  the 
world,  will  second  all  measures  for  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  African  race. 

"  On,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Clay  ;  "  go  on,  in  the  name 
of  the  cause.  I  shall  soon  leave  you  and  this  theater  of  action 
forever.  But  I  trust  that  the  spirit  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  Society,  will  survive  me,  and  that,  in  other  hands  and 
under  other  auspices,  this  Colonization  Society  of  ours  may  be 
still  found  asserting  its  sufficiency,  in  co-operation  with  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  to  transport  to  that  region  every  free  person  of 
color  who  may  be  disposed  to  go  there,  until,  I  trust,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  races  shall  be  at  last  completed,  and  other  gener- 
ations shall  have  sprung  up  to  invoke — as  in  closing  I  now  do — 
upon  the  noble  cause  of  Colonization,  the  blessings  of  that  God 
whose  smile,  I  think,  has  been  hitherto  extended  to  it." 

And  so  the  patriot  bade  farewell  forever  to  the  Society,  over 
which  he  had  so  long  presided  with  his  accustomed  dignity  and 
grace,  which  was  so  long  cherished  by  him,  as  one  of  the  noblest 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the  age,  not  less  promising  in  his  es- 
teem of  auspicious  influence  on  the  country  than  to  the  African 
race.  That  this  Society  should  have  had  the  favor  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Clay  at  its  organization,  that  it  should  have  realized 
his  constant  aid  and  support  in  its  whole  career,  and  received 
his  blessing  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  scenes  of  public  life  and 
from  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  no  or- 
dinary character,  of  its  high  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 

This  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  was  crowded  to  overflowing  on  the 
occasion,  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Clay  would  preside,  and  de- 
liver an  address,  a  few  extracts  from  which  are  given  above. 
He  apologized  for  his  want  of  preparation,  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  make  a  single  note  to  guide  him  in  his  remarks.  But  on 
that  theme,  as  on  all  others  of  a  public  nature,  Mr.  Clay  was 
always  at  home,  and  semper  paratus.  His  memory  was  suffi- 
ciently well  stored  with  facts,  his  heart  was  in  the  cause,  and 
his  tongue  was  ever  ready  for  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 
The  impression  made  by  his  address  was  great,  and  will  be  en- 
during. 

The  next  appearance  of  Mr.  Clay  at  Washington,  this  winter, 
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which  attracted  general  attention,  was  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
the  11th  of  February,  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Houston  versus  the  City  Bank  of  New  Orleans.  The  Hon. 
John  Sargent,  of  Philadelphia,  was  of  the  opposing  counsel.  The 
court-room  was  of  course  densely  packed  with  a  crowd  of  admir- 
ing auditors.  "At  an  early  hour,"  says  a  correspondent,  "the 
avenues  leading  to  the  Capitol  were  thronged  with  crowds  of  the 
aged  and  young,  the  beautiful  and  gay,  all  anxious  to  hear — per- 
haps for  the  last  time— the  voice  of  the  sage  of  Ashland.  On  no 
former  occasion  was  the  Supreme  Court  so  densely  packed — 
every  inch  of  space  was  occupied,  even  to  the  lobbies  leading  to 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay  rose  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock, 
the  hour  at  which  the  court  is  organized.  It  has  been  often 
said^  and  truly,  that  he  never  was  and  never  could  be  reported 
successfully.  His  magic  manner,  the  captivating  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  a  natural  grace,  singular  in  its  influence  and  peculiarly 
his  own,  can  never  be  transferred  to  paper.  To  realize  their 
charms,  he  must  be  seen  and  heard."  His  exordium  as  he  rose 
to  address  the  court,  has  been  represented  as  not  less  touching 
than  beautiful.  Mr.  Clay's  recollections  and  sentiments  were 
always  in  harmony,  and  no  man  could  better  grace  facts  with 
touches  of  feeling.  As  this  might  be  the  last  time  he  would 
ever  appear  in  that  place,  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
make  some  allusion  to  the  first  ?  He  did  so  with  great  perti- 
nency and  effect,  and  as  he  was  a  model  of  suavity  and  politeness, 
it  was  equally  natural  that  he  should  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
court,  which,  indeed,  in  its  moral  influence,  was  not  likely  to 
injure  his  client ;  though,  far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  that  the 
court  could  be  unduly  influenced.  Not  a  face  was  on  that  bench 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  that  place  when  Mr.  Clay  first  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  as  counsel  there  ;  that  was  a  monition  of  the 
changing  scenes  of  life.  But  the  court  had  maintained  its  char- 
acter and  dignity.  That  was  a  compliment.  After  a  few  such 
like  historical  allusions,  and  touches  of  sentiment,  done  in  Mr. 
Clay's  peculiar  style  of  pertinency,  grace,  and  dignity,  to  the 
edification  of  the  eourt,  as  well  as  to  the  delight  of  his  audience, 
he  proceeded  to  open  his  case.  His  argument  on  this  occasion 
was  allowed  to  be  as  vigorous  and  as  effective  as  any  he  ever  made. 
An  incident  in  this  case,  and  its  story,  are  perhaps  worthy  of 
record.  Mr.  Sargent  complained  of  haste  in  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied  : — 
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"  I  happened  some  years  ago,  in  the  performance  of  a  public 
service,  to  be  abroad  in  England,  and  I  occasionally  attended 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall. 
*****  The  speakers  in  Parliament  would 
begin  with  their  subject,  and  end  when  their  subject  was  ex- 
hausted. In  the  courts  of  Westminster,  I  was  impressed  still  more 
with  the  economy  of  the  dispatch  of  business.  *  *  * 
After  the  tipstaff  had  pronounced  the  introductory,  '  God  save 
the  King,'  his  lordship  asked  the  oldest  Sergeant,  '  Have  you 
any  motion  to  make  ?'  '  Yes,  please  your  lordship,  I  have  a  case 
in  which  I  wish  to  establish  this  point,'  naming  it.  '  You  can  not 
maintain  that,'  said  his  lordship.  '  But,'  said  the  Sergeant,  *  I 
only  wish  to  quote  a  few  authorities.'  '  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  his 
lordship,  '  the  proposition  can  not  be  maintained  ;'  and  the  same 
observation  was  echoed  along  the  line  of  judges,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  the  in- 
cident." 


At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  a  li  certain  tradition" 
regarding  the  length  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyers  speech.  Of 
course,  this  was  all  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  Mr.  Sargent 
smiled,  as  well  as  the  judges  on  the  bench.  The  incident  of  a 
Sergeant  in  the  English  court,  and  the  "  tradition  "  about  the 
long  speeches  of  Philadelphia  lawyers,  were  too  tempting,  the  one 
for  sound  and  the  other  for  pertinency,  not  to  be  applied  by  Mr. 
Clay  on  such  a  provocation,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present. 

Mr.  Clay  always  delighted  to  sport  in  the  sunny  side  of  all 
thoughts,  and  to  make  all  sides  of  thought  sunny.  "  Madam," 
said  Mr.  Clay  to  Mrs.  Polk,  when  dining  one  day  this  winter 
with  the  President,  "  I  have  never  heard  any  body  make  the  least 
complaint  of  your  administration,  though  I  have  occasionally 
heard  some  complaint  of  your  husband's." 

On  the  22d  of  February  of  this  year  (1848),  the  Hon.  John 
Q,uincy  Adams,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  was  stricken  down 
by  paralysis  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
carried  insensible  to  the  Speaker's  room,  never  more  to  return  to 
his  functions  as  a  public  man.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  day  which  brought  so  bright  and  glorious  a  star — sun,  we 
might  say — into  the  American  firmament  as  George  Washington, 
should  be  the  day  of  the  setting  glory  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
It  was  his  desire,  his  fervent  prayer,  to  die  in  the  service  of  his 
country ;  and  he  fell  with  his  harness  on.  From  the  seat  of 
earthly  legislation,  he  was  borne  to  an  adjoining  apartment  of  the 
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Capitol  of  the  nation,  there  to  linger  on  death's  threshold  a  few 
hours,  and  then  pass  to  the  judgment-bar  of  the  Maker  of  us  all. 
His  last  words  were,  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth — I  am  content." 
Mr.  Clay  was  then  in  Washington,  and  about  to  leave  for  the 
North.  Though  Mr.  Adams  lived  but  fifty  hours  after  he  was 
carried  to  the  Speaker's  room,  he  might  continue  many  days,  as 
then  supposed.  Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  could  not  depart  without 
visiting  the  dying  bed  of  his  compatriot — his  old  associate  in 
affairs  of  state  at  home  and  abroad.  Sitting  by  his  side,  Mr. 
Adams  unconscious  of  his  presence,  Mr.  Clay  took  his  hand  in  one 
of  his,  covered  his  own  face  with  the  other,  and  gave  vent,  as  he 
could  not  but  do  from  the  sympathies  of  his  own  nature,  to  the 
silent  workings  of  his  grief.  Long  had  they  toiled  in  the  same 
field,  in  a  common  cause,  for  a  common  country  ;  and  here  they 
met,  to  part  forever  on  this  side  the  grave — already  parted  in- 
deed, for  the  dying  man  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  his 
friend.  Communion  of  thought  and  of  sentiment  was  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Clay  wept.  We  know  not  his  thoughts :  they  may  in  part 
be  imagined  by  his  momentary  glance  of  the  past  in  which  they 
were  both  personally  and  so  much  concerned,  and  by  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  present.  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth  ;"  the  last  to  him 
who  lay  there  unconscious,  though  not  the  last  to  the  other  party, 
whom  sturdy  and  unknown  conflicts  still  awaited.  Mr.  Clay 
retired  from  the  scene,  without  being  able  to  say,  other  than  in 
the  silent  language  of  his  heart,  "  Adieu,  my  friend  !  As  thou 
hast  said,  to  thee  '  this  is  the  last  of  earth!1 " 

Regarding  the  subject  entitled,  "The  Great  Conspiracy"  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Maysville,  Ky.,  1843,  said  :  "  As  I  expect  shortly  to  appear 
before  my  God,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life, 
should  those  charges  have  found  their  way  to  the  throne  of  Eter- 
nal Justice,  I  will,  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotence,  pronounce 
them  false."  This,  as  will  be  seen,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
solemn  oath — the  oath  of  a  man  of  unquestioned  conscientious- 
ness— made  before  the  public  on  earth,  and  challenged  to  be 
recorded  in  heaven,  to  be  reviewed  and  answered  there,  at  the 
last  great  day.  And  such  an  oath  may  at  least  be  regarded  as 
•'the  end  of  all  strife." 

When  the  author  of  these  pages  returned  from  Kentucky,  in 
the  spring  of  1845,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  purpose  of  access  to  his  papers,  and  to 
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obtain  information  from  his  own  lips  regarding  his  life  and 
times,  he  called  on  Mr.  Adams,  at  his  house  in  Washington,  for 
information  on  certain  points  of  history,  which  Mr.  Adams  could 
best  give.  Mr.  A.,  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  author,  very 
frankly  alluded  to  the  controversy,  once  had  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Clay,  regarding  the  transactions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  paused  a  little  in  the  conversation,  apparently  to  hear  how 
the  author  proposed  to  treat  that  subject.  It  was  known  that 
the  public,  to  some  extent,  had  for  a  long  time  imagined  that 
there  was  some  unsettled  difference  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Adams,  and  that  some  revelations  were  yet  to  be  made  by  one 
party  or  the  other.  The  author,  with  the  same  frankness  which 
characterized  Mr.  Adams's  remarks,  said  to  him,  in  substance, 
that  in  his  frequent  and  numerous  interviews  with  Mr.  Clay  dur- 
ing the  winter,  conversation,  for  the  objects  in  view,  necessarily 
included  occasionally  the  former  relations  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  that  he,  the  author,  had  never  heard  Mr.  Clay  speak 
of  Mr.  Adams  other  than  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  respect 
and  friendship ;  in  short,  except  as  instructed  by  the  documents 
once  made  public,  he  (the  author)  never  would  have  imagined 
there  had  been  any  difference  between  them.  Mr.  Adams  was 
evidently  gratified  with  this  assurance,  and  took  occasion  to 
remark  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  impression  which  some  people  had,  that  there 
was  any  thing  new  of  an  unpleasant  kind  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Clay,  to  be  disclosed. 

Thus  we  see  how  Mr.  Clay,  with  all  his  characteristic  sincerity 
and  sympathy,'  and  with  feelings  of  the  profoundest  sorrow, 
could  sit  by  the  dying  bed  of  Mr.  Adams,  take  his  hand,  and 
weep  over  the  fall  of  a  great  and  good  man,  whose  faults,  if  he 
had  them,  were  not  remembered :  and  whose  virtues  and  pub- 
lic services  were  chronicled  in  ineffaceable  characters  on  the 
tablet  of  Mr.  Clay's  heart.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  true  and  Christian 
mourner  over  the  grave  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Clay,  having  professional  engagements  at  Philadelphia, 
was  forced  to  leave  Washington,  not  knowing  how  soon  he 
would  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams.  There  was  no  hope 
of  his  recovery,  but  the  physician  said  he  might  live  a  week  or 
more.  But  intelligence  of  his  decease  overtook  Mr.  Clay  at 
Baltimore,  and  naturally  spread  a  gloom  over  his  mind  in  the 
midst  of  the  acclaim  with  which  he  was  received.     One  great 
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statesman  had  just  gone  up  for  judgment  to  his  God ;  another 
stood  before  the  people  as  arbiters  of  the  destiny  which  yet 
awaited  him  on  earth  ;  for  Mr.  Clay  was  still  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  among  those  who  were  attached  to  his  person  and 
to  his  principles.  He  had  never  solicited  or  declined  the  popular 
summons.  As  the  time  appointed,  the  7th  of  May,  for  both  of 
the  great  political  parties  of  the  country  to  make  their  nomina- 
tions to  this  high  office,  was  near  at  hand,  the  feelings  of  the 
people  had  begun  to  kindle  for  the  strife.  Wherever  Mr.  Clay 
appeared,  it  was  a  signal  for  the  uprising  and  outpouring  of  the 
people  in  favor  of  his  election.  Not  even  the  pall  of  death 
which  hung  over  the  national  Capitol  could  repress  their  ardor, 
and  Mr.  Clay  was  forced  to  present  himself,  on  his  arrival  in 
Baltimore,  at  the  window  of  his  host,  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  American  mission  at  Ghent.  After  an 
interchange  of  salutations,  however,  Mr.  Clay  retired,  and  left 
for  Philadelphia  the  next  morning. 

At  a  public  reception  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  Independence  Hall  at 
Philadelphia,  he  very  pertinently  said  :  "  But  for  the  loss  which 
the  country  had  just  sustained  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Adams,  this 
would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  occasions  of  his  life.  As 
it  was,  the  loss  of  the  purest  of  patriots,  and  best  of  men,  had 
caused  a  sensation  of  grief  to  pervade  the  whole  country;  and 
how  much  greater  than  those  of  others,  must  be  the  feelings  of 
one,  who  had  been  closely  connected  with  him  in  both  public 
and  private  life ;  who  had  ever  found  him,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  pure  and  elevated  patriot,  the  tried, 
the  faithful  friend,  the  wise  and  good  man.  The  loss  was  heavy 
to  all ;  but  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  speaker.  His  heart  was 
so  surcharged  with  emotions  natural  to  such  an  event,  that  he 
must  be  excused  from  the  formalities  of  a  speech." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Clay  declined  an  invitation  to 
New  York,  brought  to  him  at  Cape  May  by  a  delegation  from 
that  city,  in  August  of  the  preceding  year.  But  a  still  more  im- 
posing solicitation  was  conveyed  to  him  at  this  time  from  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  New  York,  to  visit  that  city  as 
their  guest  before  his  return  to  the  West,  which  he  could  not 
well  decline  without  disrespect  to  those  who  had  done  him  this 
honor.  He  accordingly  went  to  New  York  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1848,  accompanied  by  a  committee  from  Philadelphia  as  far  as 
Amboy,  where  he  was  received  by  a  committee  from  the  New 
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York  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  people,  and  formally  welcomed  by 
the  Mayor,  as  the  city's  guest.     The  Mayor  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Clay  :  The  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me,  as 
the  representative  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  New  York,  to 
tender  to  you  its  hospitalities,  and  its  cordial  welcome.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me — indeed,  sir,  it  would  not  become  me — to 
advert  to  your  many  and  valued  public  services.  The  whole 
country  gratefully  acknowledges  the  zeal,  the  devotion,  with 
which  a  whole  life  has  been  passed  in  upholding  her  interests,  in 
defending  her  honor,  in  augmenting  her  prosperity  ;  and  we,  sir, 
citizens  of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  this  Western  world, 
rejoice  that  we  are  permitted  to  testify  to  you  personally  our 
appreciation  of  the  worth,  the  talents,  the  statesmanship,  and  the 
pure  patriotism,  which  have  combined  to  surround,  with  a  halo 
of  imperishable  glory,  the  name  of  Henry  Clay.  *  *  We 
receive  you,  sir,  as  the  honored,  the  cherished  guest  of  this  great 
city." 

To  which  Mr.  Clay  replied  : — 

"  Mr.  Mayor  :  I  wish  I  could  find  adequate  language  to  ex- 
press to  you  and  to  this  audience,  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart, 
excited  by  this  splendid  and  magnificent  reception.  *  *  * 
My  arrival  here  to-day  has  been  signalized  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  by  the. display  of  flags,  by  the  sound  of  gay  and  exulting 
music,  by  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  an  affectionate  multitude, 
directed  toward  myself.  I  am  proud  and  thankful  for  these 
evidences  of  regard  and  of  appreciation,  for  the  humble  services 
of  an  individual  whom  you  esteem  far  too  highly.  But,  sir,  these 
testimonies  offered  to  the  living  could  not  fail  to  remind  me  of 
the  just  honors  about  to  be  paid  to  the  dead.  To-morrow's  sun 
will  rise  upon  another  and  a  different  spectacle  than  that  which 
it  to-day  beholds,  as  the  venerable  remains  of  the  illustrious  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  reach  this  city.  Then,  instead 
of  the  cheers  of  joy  and  gladness  which  have  been  uttered  upon 
this  occasion,  there  will  be  the  still  expression  of  solemn  and  of 
saddened'  feeling.  As  I  contemplate  the  scene  which  will  be 
presented  on  that  anticipated  arrival,  as  I  recollect  the  signal 
services  and  glorious  career  of  the  great  departed,  and  the  sphere 
to  which  he  now  has  passed — a  state  of  being  that  awaits  us  all, 
— I  am  moved  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  grateful  joy,  which 
would  otherwise  overflow  within  me,  on  an  occasion  so  honora- 
ble to  myself.  Ought  not  the  contrast  between  this  day's  dem- 
onstrations, on  the  arrival  of  an  humble  individual,  whose  efforts 
in  his  country's  service  you  much  too  highly  appreciate,  and  the 
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ceremonies  which  will  follow  to-morrow,  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  our  minds  ?  Ought  they  not,  for  the  few  days  remain- 
ing to  us,  to  moderate  the  unworthy  impulses  which  most  men 
bring  into  the  strifes  of  our  existence  here — to  repress  and  chasten 
the  violence  of  party  contests,  and  the  heat  and  acrimony  of 
party  feeling,  for  the  brief  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
present  moment  and  that  near  at  hand,  when  we  shall  all  be  laid 
low  in  the  narrow  house  which  our  venerable  and  pure-hearted 
patriot  now  occupies  ?  *  *  *  And  now,  sir,  will  you  permit 
me  to  thank  yourself  and  the  public  authorities  of  the  people  of 
this  city,  for  this  splendid  reception,  and  for  the  kindness  and 
liberal  hospitality  which  you  have  authorized  me  to  expect  at 
your  hands." 

After  the  reception,  a  civic  procession  was  formed,  and  moved 
up  Broadway,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  tens  of  thousands  crowd- 
ing the  streets  and  filling  the  windows  and  every  place  of  observ- 
ation. On  the  following  day,  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Clay's  speech 
above,  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Adams  were  received  at  the 
same  place,  and  borne  along  the  same  way,  to  their  final  resting- 
place,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Thus  succeed  each  other  the 
joyful  and  the  sad,  the  exultations  and  funereal  signs  of  man's 
earthly  career.  One  is  honored  in  his  chariot  of  victory,  another 
in  his  coffin. 

The  chastened  feelings  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  evinced  in  his  speeches, 
both  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  extracts  and  abbreviations 
of  which  are  given  above,  expecting,  as  he  did,  t*»be  followed 
so  soon  by  the  remains  of  his  ancient  friend  and  fellow-laborer 
in  the  field  of  public  service,  are  honorable  to  his  heart,  and 
demonstrate  that,  while  he  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  pageants 
enacted  in  compliment  to  himself,  he  was  yet  more  impressed 
with  those  impending  pageants  which  signalize  the  triumphs  of 
the  King  of  Terrors.  While  his  steps  were  seemingly  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  Death's  domain,  himself  followed  and  cheered 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  he  was  bending  over  and 
looking  into  that  world  which,  he  was  quite  aware,  so  nearly 
awaited  himself.  Always  influenced  more  or  less  by  religious 
sentiment,  he  now  felt  and  acted  as  a  Christian  man.  He  had 
publicly  honored  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  by  bowing  his  head 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Cross,  and  by  subscribing  his  name  as  a 
member  of  that  family  whose  inheritance  comes  in  reversion, 
after  the  battles  of  life  are  ended. 

The  solemnities  of  Mr.  Adams's  funeral  at  New  York  being 
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over,  and  his  remains  borne  onward  to  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
built  and  inscribed  by  his  own  hands,  Mr.  Clay  received  the 
honors  of  the  city,  in  various  forms,  from  day  to  day,  by  being 
presented  to  the  citizens  at  the  City  Hall — or  rather  by  shaking 
hands  with  them,  for  he  was  too  well  known  to  require  being 
presented  ;  by  being  accompanied  to  some  of  the  various  and 
most  eminent  public  institutions,  and  attractive  objects  and  im- 
provements of  this  proud  and  ever- expanding  and  rising  metrop- 
olis. It  was  his  last  social  entertainment  here.  The  next  time 
he  visited  New  York,  and  the  last  in  which  public  honors  could 
be  rendered  to  him  present,  he  lay  still  and  unconscious  in  the 
arms  of  death,  and  was  borne  along,  like  his  predecessor,  Mr 
Adams,  to  his  final  home.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

But,  in  this  stage  of  our  history,  Mr.  Clay  is  still  a  living,  sen- 
tient, active  being  ;  still  the  idol  of  his  countrymen  ;  still  looked 
up  to  as  a  candidate  for  public  trust  and  honors,  though  about  to 
step  into  his  seventy-second  year,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
next  succeeding  month ;  himself,  in  some  measure,  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  he  was  a  man  of  iron,  still  walking 
erect,  evincing  all  his  wonted  powers  of  intellect  and  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  as  well  qualified  as  ever  for  public  affairs. 
The  wisdom  and  maturity  of  his  experience  were,  perhaps,  even 
more  reliable  than  in  former  years. 

Such  a  man,  so  long  tried,  so  true,  so  faithful  to  his  country, 
and  so  well  versed  in  its  affairs ;  a  man  who,  by  the  very  open- 
ness and  trustfulness  of  his  nature,  had  suffered  one  of  the  great- 
est wrongs  recorded  in  history,  as  developed  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  stamping  with  eternal 
infamy  the  conspirators  in  that  transaction ;  a  man  who  had  been 
three  times*  before  the  people  as  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
abused  and  hunted  down  by  calumny  to  his  defeat ;  who  should 
have  been  nominated  in  1840,  and,  as  no  one  doubts,  would 
necessarily  have  been  elected  by  a  like  overwhelming  majority, 
as  that  which  then  carried  in  the  Whig  nominee  so  triumph- 
antly (for  the  country  was  prepared  for  it,  and  great  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  that  nomination) ; 
who  failed  of  his  election  in  1844,  only  by  that  unfairness  which 

*  The  scrub-race  of  1826  is  not  worthy  of  mention  in  this  list  of  three  times ;  and 
in  the  campaign  of  1832,  the  anti-Jackson  strength  was  divided  by  anti-masonry,  a 
numerous  party  at  that  time ;  so  that  Mr.  Clay  was  never  fairly  before  the  people 
till  1844  ;  when,  as  shown  elsewhere,  he  was  beaten  by  fraud. 
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ever  characterized  his  opponents,  as  shown  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume ;  and  who,  in  1848,  was  still 
stronger  in  public  favor  than  ever  before.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Irish  population  of  the  country  in  his  behalf,  for  his  speech 
at  New  Orleans,  that  proved  so  effective  for  the  relief  of  their 
famishing  brethren  at  home,  as  certified  by  a  correspondence 
heretofore  cited,  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  turned  the  scale 
for  Mr.  Clay's  triumphant  election  in  1848.  That,  like  all 
of  Mr.  Clay's  strongholds  on  the  affections  of  the  American 
people,  was  a  legitimate  advantage.  It  was  purchased  by  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  human  nature  never  fails  to 
respond  generously  to  such  efforts. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE     FALL     OF     THE     WHIG     PARTY. 

History  of  the  Apostasy  of  the  Whig  Party  from  Whig  Principles. — The  Injustice 
to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Nomination  of  General  Harrison  and  of  General  Taylor. — 
Mr.  Clay  a  sacrificial  Victim. — The  overthrow  of  the  Whig  Party. — Mr.  Clay's 
spotless  Reputation  and  Fame. 

That  a  party  of  principle,  which  had  so  long  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Mr.  Clay's  advocacy  of  principle,  should  have  been 
shaken  in  its  columns,  and  wavered,  and  been  so  far  broken,  in 
1840,  as  to  desert  their  great  chieftain,  and  fall  back  on  the 
Jackson  principle  of  belief  in  military  fame,  without  having  a 
Jackson  to  lead,  was  a  strong  symptom  of  the  future  discomfit- 
ures that  awaited  them.  For  they  seem  to  have  hoped  that 
General  Harrison,  with  his  military  feather,  would  supply  his 
lack  of  Mr.  Clay's  character  as  a  statesman.  For  it  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  General  Harrison  to  say  that  the  distance  between 
him  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  particular,  was  immense.  And  yet  the 
Whig  party  preferred  General  Harrison  to  Mr.  Clay  !  And  they 
made  this  choice  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  secure  of  Mr. 
Clay,  if  they  had  put  him  in  nomination,  and  when  they  most 
needed  him.  As  if  Providence  must  ever  frown  on  the  want  of 
fidelity  to  principle,  General  Harrison  died  in  thirty  days  after 
his  inauguration,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  who,  by  the  Constitution,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  functions  of  President,  betrayed  the  party,  and  it 
was  disorganized,  so  far  as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  out  its  policy 
or  maintain  its  ground  against  a  hostile  Executive.  With  broken 
columns,  still  recognizing  Mr.  Clay  as  a  leader,  it  hobbled  on 
through  two  administrations,  to  make  another  great  trial  of 
strength  in  1848,  with  the  party  of  no  principle — or  which  at 
the  beginning  had  no  principle  ;  but  which,  by  this  time,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  construct  a  Baltimore  platform. 
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Another  military  feather  was  waving  in  the  eye  of  the  Whig 
party  in  1848.  It  was  won  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Montery,  and  at 
Buena  Vista.  It  was  hard  to  shatter  the  great  principles  of  the 
Whig  party.  But  there  were  those  in  it  who  had  grown  gray  in 
waiting  for  office  under  the  banner  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  whose 
memories  were  refreshed  with  what  was  effected  by  the  eclat  of 
military  glory  under  General  Jackson.  It  was  hard,  and  might 
seem  ungrateful,  to  abandon  a  great  and  long-tried  leader.  But 
the  military  feather  waved  before  their  eyes,  and  they  were 
tempted.  They  did  not  know  what  correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor  ;  if  they  had  known 
it,  perhaps  they  would  have  acted  differently ;  and  Mr.  Clay  was 
too  noble  to  tell  them. 

It  needed  a  leader,  or  a  few  leaders  to  give  the  signal  of  defec- 
tion ;  and  they  were  not  wanting.  One  after  another  of  the  great 
names  of  the  party  fell  off  from  Mr.  Clay  and  inclined  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  ;  and  when  the  national  Whig  Convention  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  June,  1848,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  first  ballot  showed  that  seven  out  of  twelve  of 
the  Kentucky  delegation,  against  the  expectations  and  wishes  of 
their  constituency,  had  deserted  Mr.  Clay,  and  gone  over  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  The  influence  of  this  fact  was  great — perhaps  de- 
cisive. For  if  Mr.  Clay's  own  State  was  against  him,  what 
could  be  expected  of  the  other  States?  On  the  fourth  ballot 
General  Taylor  had  fifty-two  majority,  and  was  declared  the 
nominee. 

The  following  are  the  four  ballots  for  the  different  candidates, 
with  the  result : 


First  BaUot.—T&yXor,  111— Clay,  97— Scott,  43— Webster,  22— Clayton,  4— 
M'Lean,  2.     Total,  279.     No  choice. 

Second  Ballot.— Taylor,  118— Clay,  86— Scott,  49— Webster,  22— Clayton,  4— 
No  choice  again.     Adjourned  to  next  morning. 

Third  Ballot.— -Taylor,  133— Clay,  74— Scott,  54— Webster,  17— Clayton,  1. 

Fourth  Ballot— Taylor,  171 — Clay,  32 — Scott,  63 — Webster,  14.  Taylor  over 
all,  52. 

In  November  following,  General  Taylor  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Millard  Fillmore  Vice-President.  As 
in  the  case  of  General  Harrison,  who  died  in  thirty  days  after 
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his  inauguration,  so  in  the  case  of  General  Taylor,  another  re- 
buke of  Providence  came  upon  the  Whig  party  ;  and  he,  too, 
died  in  sixteen  months  after  he  had  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Mr.  Fillmore's  discharge  of  the  Executive  func- 
tions was  always  unexceptionable  ;  but  the  Whig  party  was  dis- 
organized. They  had  not  only  deserted  their  great  leader,  who 
had  stood  by  them  under  every  cloud,  and  in  every  instance  of 
adversity,  but  they  had  deserted  their  principles — not  entirely, 
nor  even  nominally — but  they  had  been  tempted  by  military  re- 
nown, and  adopted  it  as  a  leading  principle.  From  that  moment 
they  fell  from  a  lofty  height  to  the  level  of  their  opponents  at 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  by  this  time,  1856,  they  are 
utterly  disbanded.  Their  very  name  is  extinct,  and  there  is  no 
such  party.  Mr.  Clay  foresaw  it,  feared  it,  and  predicted  it,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Clay  nobly  supported  General  Harrison  when  he  was 
nominated,  although  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Whig  party  in  such  a  preference.  But  when 
General  Taylor  was  nominated,  Mr.  Clay  was  silent.  He  was 
earnestly  solicited  to  come  out  in  favor  of  General  Taylor.  He 
was  still  silent.  There  was  a  secret,  known  to  himself,  but  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  That  secret  is  now  revealed  in  General 
Taylor's  letter  of  April  30,  1848,  to  Mr.  Clay  ;*  and  in  Mr. 
Clay's  letter,  June  26,  1848,f  to  the  Committee  of  Louisville. 
General  Taylor,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  says : 

"  I  conceive  I  am  placed  in  rather  a  peculiar  situation  as  re- 
gards my  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  *  *  *  I 
received  the  proceedings  of  the  people,  called  together  in 
primary  assemblies  in  several  of  the  States,  nominating  me  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  next  election,  •  *  •  and 
urging  me  to  continue  as  a  candidate,  under  all  circumstances, 
on  the  grounds  I  had  taken,  which  was  not  to  be  the  exclusive 
candidate  of  any  party ;  and,  on  reaching  New  Orleans,  many 
friends  called  on  me  to  let  it  be  publicly  announced,  that  my 
name,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  in  question,  would  not  be 
withdrawn,  let  who  would  be  in  the  field,  which  I  consented 
to,  and  advised  my  friends  in  Washington  of  my  change  in  that 
respect,  without  delay.  I  therefore  now  conceive  myself  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter  to  the  Louisville  Committee,  says : 

*  Page  557,  Private  Correspondence.  f  Page  566,  Ibid. 
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"  I  have  been  much  importuned  from  various  quarters  to  en- 
dorse General  Taylor  as  a  good  Whig,  who  will,  if  elected,  act 
on  Whig  principles,  and  carry  out  Whig  measures.  But  how  can 
I  do  that  ?  Can  I  say  that  in  his  hands  Whig  measures  will  be 
safe  and  secure,  when  he  refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  their  sup- 
port ?  when  some  of  his  most  active  friends  say  they  are  obso- 
lete ?  when  he  is  presented  as  a  No-party  candidate  ?  when  the 
Whig  Convention  ai  Philadelphia  refused  to  recognize  or  pro- 
claim its  attachment  to  any  principles  or  measures,  and  actually 
laid  on  the  table  resolutions  having  that  object  in  view  ? 

"  Ought  I  to  come  out  as  a  warm  and  partisan  supporter  of  a 
candidate,  who,  in  a  reversal  of  our  conditions,  announced  his 
purpose  to  remain  as  a  candidate,  and  consequently  to  oppose 
me,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  himself?  Tell  me  what  reci- 
procity is  in  this  ?  Magnanimity  is  a  noble  virtue,  and  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  practice  it ;  but  it  has  its  limits,  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  meanness  is  not  always  clearly 
discernible.  I  have  been  reminded  of  the  course  I  pursued  in 
the  case  of  the  nomination  of  General  Harrison,  in  1839.  But 
General  Harrison  was  not  merely  a  Whig  in  name  ;  he  was 
committed  and  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  measures  of  the 
Whigs.  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  stand  as  a  candidate 
in  opposition  to  the  nominee  of  the  Convention.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  civilian  of  varied  and  extensive  experience. 

"  I  lost  the  nomination,  as  I  firmly  believe,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  majorities  of  the  delegations  from  Kentucky  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Convention,  and  I  am  called  upon  to  ratify  what  they  did, 
in  contravention,  as  I  also  believe,  of  the  wishes  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Kentucky  !  I  am  asked  to  sanction  and 
approve  the  course  of  the  seven  delegates  from  Kentucky,  who, 
in  violation  of  the  desire  of  their  constituents,  voted  against  me, 
and  virtually  to  censure  and  condemn  the  five  who  voted  for 
me." 

In  a  letter  to  James  Harlan,  Esq.,  August  5,  1848,*  Mr.  Cla^ 
says: 

"It  is  mortifying  to  behold  that  once  great  party  [the  Whig 
party]  descending  from  its  lofty  position  of  principle,  known, 
avowed,  and  proclaimed  principle,  and  lending  itself  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  mere  personal  party,  with  a  virtual  abandonment  of  its 
old  principles." 

Also,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  White,  Esq.,  September  10,  1848,f 
Mr.  Clay  says : 

*  Puge  571,  Private  Correspondence.  f  Page  573,  Private  Correspondence. 
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u  Although  I  believe  that  the  Philadelphia  Convention  has 
placed  the  Whig  party  in  a  humiliating  condition — one  which,  I 
fear,  will  impair  its  usefulness,  if  not  destroy  its  existence — I 
acquiesced  in  its  decision  in  not  nominating  me,  and  have  submit- 
ted quietly  to  it.  I  have  done  nothing  to  oppose  its  nomination.  I 
have  given  no  countenance  to  any  movements  having  for  this 
object  any  further  use  of  my  name,  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  President.  Beyond  this  I  can  not  go.  Self-respect  and 
consistency,  with  deliberate  opinions  long  since  formed,  against 
the  elevation  to  that  office  of  a  mere  military  man,  must  restrain 
me  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  canvass." 

During  the  pendency  of  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1848,  it 
was  not  known  to  the  public  that  General  Taylor  had  written  to 
Mr.  Clay  to  say,  "let  who  will  be  in  the  field,"  I  shall  be  there  ; 
and  that  he  had  consented  to  be  a  candidate,  whoever  might  be 
nominated  by  the  Convention,  even  against  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  true, 
General  Taylor  had  graciously  said  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  letter, 
"  Should  you  receive  the  nomination  of  the  Whig  National 
Convention,  which  is  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  be 
elected  in  November  [against  me],  but  few  of  your  friends  will 
be  more  gratified  than  myself.  And  should  you  be  unsuccessful, 
and  should  it  be  thought  your  being  a  candidate  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  my  election,  it  will  not  produce  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  unkindness  [in  me]  toward  you."  But  the  General  in- 
tended to  run,  "  let  who  would  be  in  the  field." 

If  Mr.  Clay  had  not  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  make  this 
announcement  himself  public,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  took  place,  as  most  persons  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances would  have  done,  there  is  no  doubt  who  would  have 
been  the  nominee.  With  such  a  disclosure,  General  Taylor's 
name  would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  Convention.  Or  if 
the  secret  had  come  out  during  the  canvass,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  election  of  the  Whig  nominee.  Mr.  Clay  was  obliged 
to  disclose  it  in  confidence  to  the  Louisville  Committee,  in  self 
vindication.  But  he  knew  very  well  that  they  would  not  commit 
such  a  suicidal  act  on  the  party,  in  whose  behalf  they  had  written 
to  him,  as  to  publish  it ;  and  it  never  was  published,  till  it  ap- 
peared in  "  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay,"  three 
years  after  Mr.  Clay's  death,  when  the  truth  and  full  exposition 
of  history  demanded  its  publication.  Mr.  Clay's  silence  and  mag- 
nanimity in  this  matter,  while  he  himself  was  suffering  griev- 
ously, on  account  of  this  silence,  under  the  reproaches  of  his 
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former  friends,  are  only  characteristic  of  himself.  He  was  not 
only  rejected  in  the  Convention,  but  he  was  abused  for  not  loan- 
ing his  sanction  to  their  actions,  and  for  not  taking  the  stump  in 
behalf  of  their  nominee.  He  might  well  say,  as  in  his  letter  to 
the  Committee,  "  What  reciprocity  is  there  in  this  ?  Magnanim- 
ity is  a  noble  virtue,  and  I  have  always  endeavored  to  practice 
it ;  but  it  has  its  limits,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it 
and  meanness  is  not  always  clearly  discernible." 

If  Mr.  Clay  had  let  out  this  secret  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention — as  he  was  justly  entitled  to  do,  and  as  almost  any 
other  man  would  have  done,  in  the  same  circumstances — he 
would  have  been  the  nominee,  and  there  would  have  been  three 
candidates  in  the  field,  Mr.  Clay,  General  Taylor,  and  General 
Cass,  neither  of  whom  would,  in  any  probability,  have  obtained 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  consequently  the  election  of 
President  would  have  been  transferred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  Mr.  Clay's  strength  would  doubtless  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  election  would 
have  fallen  on  Mr.  Clay  or  General  Cass.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  General  Taylor,  under  these  disclosures,  and  aftei 
time  for  consideration,  would  have  occupied  such  ground,  and 
had  such  chances  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  he  oc- 
cupied and  had  before  the  people,  when  these  facts  were  un- 
known, and  when  Mr.  Clay  was  not  in  the  field.  Besides,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  seen  the  difference  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  office  of  President, 
and  the  utter  absurdity  of  giving  the  preference  to  a  mere  military 
man  when  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Clay  was  before  them  as 
an  alternative  choice.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  it  was  the 
simplest  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  Mr.  Clay,  during  the 
canvass,  with  such  a  power  in  his  hands,  to  have  thrust  General 
Taylor  into  the  background,  and  to  have  defeated  his  election. 
But  he  had  never  done,  and  would  not  now  do  any  thing,  which 
a  malicious  opponent  could  pervert,  and  turn  to  an  impeachment 
of  that  elevated,  and  self-sacrificing,  disinterested  character,  which 
he  had  so  dearly  won,  in  his  long  protracted  career.  And  again 
he  bowed  his  head  as  a  sacrificial  victim  on  the  altar  of  his 
country. 

So  late  in  the  canvass  as  about  the  first  of  September,  General 
Taylor  accepted  a  nomination  made  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  a  ticket  with  General  Butler  for  Vice-President,  who  was 
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the  regular  nominee  on  the  ticket  of  General  Cass.  This  startled 
a  portion  of  the  Whig  party,  as  well  it  might,  and  a  movement 
was  instantly  made  at  Albany  and  New  York,  to  put  forward  Mr. 
Clay,  and  it  would  have  been  done  throughout  the  Union,  if  Mr. 
Clay  had  not,  with  equal  promptitude,  put  his  veto  upon  it,  and 
arrested  it. 

It  seems  never  to  have  been  considered  in  the  Convention 
which  nominated  General  Harrison,  or  in  that  which  nominated 
General  Taylor,  that  for  the  strength  of  the  party  which  secured 
success  in  both  these  cases,  the  Whigs  were  indebted,  not  ex- 
clusively, perhaps,  but  very  largely,  to  "Mr.  Clay.  Who  will  deny 
his  leadership  during  the  whole  history  of  the  party  ?  Mr.  Clay 
was  the  embodiment  of  Whig  principles,  and  no  other  man  was 
so  much  so.  In  his  action  as  a  statesman,  he  developed  those 
principles,  and  gave  them  form  and  power.  It  was  this  develop- 
ment which  brought  about  the  unparalleled  victory  of  1840  ;  and 
yet  the  Whigs  chose  another  leader !  It  was  the  same  influence 
— enfeebled  it  is  true,  by  the  abuse  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs — which  achieved  the  Whig  victory,  so  called,  of  1848. 
But,  by  this  time,  it  was  greatly  degenerated,  by  having  fallen 
from  the  hands  and  control  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  it  was  destined,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  inevitable  defeat. 

But  while  the  Whig  party  adhered  to  Mr.  Clay,  even  pro- 
fessedly, he  was  the  strength  of  the  party.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  the  history  of  a  political  party,  that 
the  very  man  in  whom  their  chief  strength  resided,  should  be 
rejected  not  once,  but  twice,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
wanted  such  an  Executive  chief  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation !  and  when,  too,  no  other  man  was  so  strong  before  the 
people  !  For  how  could  the  two  things  be  separated — the 
strength  of  Mr.  Clay  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  his  strength 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  ?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  two  things  were  not  identical.  And  yet  Mr.  Clay  was  set 
aside,  in  both  these  instances,  for  men  who  could  bear  no  com- 
parison with  him,  in  experience  as  statesmen,  or  in  talent,  or  in 
executive  ability.  The  one  was  ridiculed  by  the  opposite  party 
for  his  pretensions,  and  was  carried  into  the  Presidency  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the 
strength  which  Mr.  Clay  had  given  to  the  party ;  and  the  other 
had  spent  his  life  as  a  soldier,  on  the  borders  of  the  country, 
watching  the  Indians,  until  he  suddenly  acquired  a  military  fame 
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in  the  Mexican  war,  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Clay  says,  in  a  letter  to  James  Lynch  and  others*  "  Exclusively 
a  military  man,  without  the  least  experience  in  civil  affairs,  bred 
up  and  always  living  in  the  camp,  with  his  sword  by  his  side  and 
his  epaulets  on  his  shoulders,  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  him  from 
the  second  in  command  of  the  army,  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
this  great  model  republic  !" 

This  was  the  consummation  of  apostasy  from  the  principles 
of  the  party,  so  long  advocated  and  made  prominent  and  influ- 
ential by  the  statesmanship,  tact,  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and 
it  was  no  longer  the  Whig  party  of  the  country.  From  that 
hour  its  disorganization  was  rapid,  and  it  only  required  a  little 
space  to  come  to  its  final  agony.  It  is  now  dead.  It  might 
have  fallen  nobly  in  the  field  of  combat,  if  it  must  fall.  But 
there  was  no  need  that  it  should  ever  fall.  If  the  Whig  party 
had  put  forward  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency  in  1840,  as  they 
were  bound  in  honor  and  fidelity  to  their  principles  to  do,  they 
would  have  ruled  the  country  for  all  time.  We  mean  only  that 
their  policy  would  have  been  established  on  a  basis  that  would 
never  be  shaken. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  historical  coincidence  that  the  duration 
of  the  Jackson  party,  as  such,  after  it  started  on  the  military 
principle,  or  in  reliance  on  the  military  fame  of  their  chief,  was 
about  ten  years.  For  that  principle  had  lost  its  power,  and  the 
Jackson  dynasty  was  overthrown  in  1840.  The  Whig  party 
resorted  to  the  same  principle  in  1840,  acted  it  out  more  fully  in 
1848,  and  by  the  time  ten  years  had  elapsed  after  this  apostasy, 
their  doom  as  a  party  was  sealed.  So  far  as  this  remarkable  his- 
torical coincidence  goes  to  establish  a  proposition,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  military  principle,  acting  in  such  a  form  on  a 
political  party,  in  this  country,  is  available  for  a  cycle  of  about 
half  a  score  of  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  never  last  long 
enough  to  subject  the  country  to  military  rule — an  apprehension 
so  often  expressed  by  Mr.  Clay,  since  it  first  showed  itself  under 
General  Jackson. 

When  the  Jackson  dynasty  had  fairly  spent  itself,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  took  up  a  position  on  a  platform  of  principles  which 
had  gradually  come  to  their  hands,  vitiated  indeed  by  the  virus 
of  the  former  regime.  While  the  Whig  party,  in  1848,  had  so 
far  degenerated  as  to  decline  publishing  a  platfoim  of  principles, 

*  Page  576,  Private  Correspondence. 
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and  had  fallen  back  on  the  principle  of  the  Jackson  dynasty, 
the  Democratic  party  were  loudly  uttering  their  principles,  so 
that  the  two  great  national  parties  had  completely  reversed  their 
relative  positions,  the  Whigs  having  returned  to  the  point  where 
the  Jackson  party  began,  which  the  Democrats,  with  wisdom, 
had  allowed  to  fall  into  the  condition  of  a  non-user. 

The  contingent  results  to  the  country,  of  nominating  and 
electing  Mr.  Clay  in  1840 — and  he  certainly  would  have  been 
elected  if  nominated — are  almost  inconceivable,  certainly  inesti- 
mable and  immeasurable.  The  fate  of  the  country,  whether  it 
should  rise  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  greatness  and 
power,  or  be  rent  by  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  discord, 
the  Union  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  ultimately  broken  into 
fragments,  may  have  depended,  and  in  the  apprehensions  of  the 
most  sagacious  minds,  did  depend,  on  that  contingency.  How 
great,  then,  the  responsibility  of  those  who  defeated  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay  in  1840 !  In  1840  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  of  the  Whig  party  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  in 
1848,  when  the  only  and  last  chance  of  saving  the  party  pre- 
sented itself,  it  found  a  consummation  of  its  destiny — all,  we 
think,  for  abandoning  Mr.  Clay.  Principles  are  the  germs  of  all 
the  fruit  of  human  society,  good  or  bad ;  and  to  abandon  good 
principles,  is  to  come  to  a  bad  end,  in  the  ease  of  individuals,  of 
political  parties,  and  of  nations.  Mr.  Clay  was  consistent  in  his 
principles  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  but  his  party  abandoned  him, 
and  it  was  ruined.  It  was  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  course 
which  they  pursued. 

But  though  Mr.  Clay  did  not  reach  the  Presidency,  he  attained 
a  higher  place — a  niche  in  ever-during  fame,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est and  purest  of  statesmen,  as  an  orator  unrivaled  in  his  time  for 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  as  a  good  citizen,  as  a  kind  father  and 
exemplary  husband,  as  a  counselor  and  advocate  in  civil  and 
criminal  law  of  rare  endowments,  and  as  having  succeeded,  by 
his  character  and  career,  in  gaining  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 
American  people,  as  no  American  before  him,  or  of  his  time,  had 
ever  done.  He  was  a  man  open  to  the  nearest  access,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  intimate  friendships.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
loved  by  all,  because  he  was  accessible  to  all.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  All  manner  of  intercourse  with 
him,  whether  personal,  or  by  the  mediate  communication  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  established  at  once  a  common  ground 
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of  sympathy.  The  humblest  individuals  in  society  felt  his 
power,  because  it  was  natural  and.  pertinent ;  and  the  highest 
felt  it,  because  it  was  still  a  gracious  condescension,  which  re- 
lieved them  from  all  embarrassment.  To  the  prince  he  could 
speak  as  a  prince,  and  to  the  plowman  as  one  of  his  own  sort. 
It  was  this  magic  power  over  men  of  all  conditions,  which  made 
him  so  immensely  popular.  It  was  this  high  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  men,  won  by  his  suavity,  and  by  the  versatility  and 
adaptations  of  his  genius,  which  made  his  sway  more  potent 
than  that  of  magisterial  power,  and  his  social  position  more 
enviable  than  that  of  the  chief  executive  of  a  nation.  Power 
could  never  add  to  the  splendors  of  his  reputation,  or  make  the 
world  admire  him  one  whit  the  more.  He  lives,  and  will  for- 
ever live,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  he  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
served,  while  some  of  those  who  have  filled  the  chair  of  State, 
will  be  forgotten,  and  while  none  of  them  will  be  spoken  of 
simply  for  that  accidental  elevation.  Durable  fame  is  that 
which  builds  itself  up  by  promoting  the  common  weal  of 
human  society,  and  in  securing  the  affections  of  those  who 
have  been  benefited. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  Whig  party  tried  Mr.  Clay 
in  1844,  and  he  was  defeated.  Say,  rather,  the  Whig  party  was 
defeated.  So  rapid  had  been  the  disorganization  of  the  party, 
and  6o  disastrous  its  history,  after  its  abandonment  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  1840,  that  the  party  could  do  nothing  else  in  1844  but  in- 
voke his  name  and  strength ;  and  all  living  men  in  the  country, 
of  that  memorable  year,  will  forever  remember,  and  history  will 
record  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  with  which  his  nomination 
was  received  and  sustained.  And  by  a  fair  election,  and  by  a 
fair  counting  of  votes,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  Mr.  Clay 
would  have  been  declared  President.  What  other  man,  after 
such  disasters  as  the  Whig  party  had  experienced  by  rejecting 
Mr.  Clay  in  1840,  could  have  mustered  the  party  again  in  1844  ? 
The  nation  again  began  to  feel  that  the  Whig  party  was  still  a 
party  of  principle.  But  alas  !  in  1848,  they  ignored  all  princi- 
ple but  the  military  fame  of  their  nominee  ;  and  "  they  who  sowed 
the  wind,  reaped  the  whirlwind.'"  As  a  party,  they  are  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  interesting,  and  not  less  instructive,  to  observe  the  con- 
trast between  Mr.  Clay's  lofty  position  when  the  Whig  party  had 
abandoned  him,  and  the  downward  career  of  that  party  from 
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that  moment.  While  Mr.  Olay  was  at  the  head  of  it,  it  was 
known  and  respected  as  a  party  of  principle,  and  because  it  was 
a  party  of  principle.  But  the  moment  it  went  off  from  him  in 
1848,  and  in  the  very  act  of  going  off,  it  laid  on  the  table  a 
proposed  platform  of  principles,  and  mounted  the  military  horse 
like  the  Jackson  party  of  1828  and  1832.  "  It  is  mortifying," 
says  Mr.  Clay  as  above  cited,0  >'  to  behold  that  once  great  party 
descending  from  its  lofty  position  of  principle — known,  avowed, 
and  proclaimed  principle — and  lending  itself  to  the  creation  of 
a  mere  personal  party,  with  a  virtual  abandonment  of  its  old 
principles."  Again,  in  his  letter  to-  Henry  White,f  he  says, 
"  The  Philadelphia  Convention  has  placed  the  Whig  party  in  a 
humiliating  condition— one  which,  I  fear,  will  impair  its 
usefulness,  if  not  destroy  its  existence."  Can  any  one  con- 
ceive a  more  perfect  transformation  of  character  than  was  made 
in  this  great  party  at  this  time,  by  sundry  of  its  ambitious 
leaders,  who  were  tired  of  waiting  for  Mr.  Clay  ;  that  is,  tired 
of  waiting  on  principle,  to  which,  in  all  the  former  parts  of  their 
history,  Mr.  Clay's  leadership  had  ever  trained  and  held  them 
fast ;  but  who  now  broke  loose  from  his  guidance,  and  made 
one  fearful  plunge,  dragging  the  party  with  them  into  a  head- 
long career,  without  a  single  principle  to  guide  them,  except  a 
military  feather  that  waved  in  the  breeze  before  their  vision ! 
A  party  which  had  been  born  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle  twenty  years  before,  which  grew  up  to 
manhood  and  strength  under  the  nurturing  hand  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  which,  under  his  banner,  was  prepared  for  a  glorious  tri- 
umph in  1840,  now,  in  1848,  turned  away  from  the  beckoning 
hand  and  warning  voice  of  their  great  Captain,  and  bowed 
themselves  down  in  adoration  of  that  very  principle  which,  from 
their  infancy  as  a  party,  their  political  catechism  had  taught 
them  to  denounce  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  interests  of  the 
country !  And  yet  they  made  the  plunge,  and  history  has  al- 
ready declared  the  result.     They  are  no  more  ! 

But  in  the  fall  of  his  party,  there  stood  Mr.  Clay  erect,  with 
eagle  eye  fastened  on  the  principles  he  had  so  long  cherished 
and  taught,  and  looking  down  in  sorrow  on  the  great  political 
family  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  rear.  A  chieftain  still,  of 
the  same  lofty  bearing,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  desertion  by  false 
friends,  still  commanding  and  receiving  the  homage  of  all — and 

*  Page  571,  Private  Correspondence.  f  Page  573,  ibid. 
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they  were  a  moiety  of  a  great  nation — who  had  been  accustomed 
to  admire  and  love  him,  and  who  were  still,  to  the  very  last, 
faithful  to  him,  he  occupied  even  higher  ground,  certainly  more 
hallowed,  than  to  have  been  borne  into  the  Presidency  by  the 
shouts  of  a  victorious  party.  While  an  impartial  world  turns 
away  with  disgust,  if  not  with  a  shudder,  from  such  defection 
as  Mr.  Clay  experienced  in  this  trying  hour,  it  will  render  invol- 
untary homage  to  that  fidelity  to  principle  which  beams  so  efful- 
gently  from  Mr.  Clay's  character  to  his  last  hour  as  a  public 
man,  and  as  a  private  individual.  It  will  ever  be  said  of  him, 
That  was  the  man  who  could  never  be  swerved  from  his  con- 
victions of  right. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Mr.  Clay  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. — What  the  Senate  may  do 
while  waiting  for  the  Organization  of  the  Hojise. — Are  you  Married  or  Single! 
— Mr.  Clay's  Plea  to  admit  Father  Matthew  on  the  floor. — A  tie  Vote  for  Chap- 
lain.— Pleasantry  and  Sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay. — Mr.  Clay  on  Mr.  Cass's  Resolution 
to  suspend  Diplomatic  Intercourse  with  Austria. — Mr.  Clay  on  the  Purchase  of 
the  Manuscript  Copy  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address. — On  the  Purchase  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

In  November,  1848,  Mr.  Clay  was  again  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  for  the  six  year's  term,  beginning  the  4th 
of  March,  1849.  There  was  at  that  time  a  storm  lowering  in 
the  political  horizon  of  the  country,  on  the  slavery  question, 
threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union,  which  must  necessarily  burst 
over  Congress,  in  legislating  for  the  new  territories  brought  into 
the  Union  by  the  result  of  the  Mexican  war ;  and  it  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  country 
generally,  that  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  drawn  the  lightning  from 
former  clouds  of  the  same  aspects,  and  hushed  the  tempest,  and 
whose  counsels  always  availed  in  every  difficult  or  alarming 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  should  be  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  in 
this  approaching  and  eventful  struggle.  He  had  been  rejected 
on  the  question  as  to  who  should  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  ship 
of  state  ;  and  if  he  had  been  unamiable,  he  might  have  said,  let 
her  sink  or  be  wrecked.  But  Mr.  Clay,  though  reluctantly, 
yielded  again  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  3d  of  December.  1849, 
nearly  forty-three  years  after  his  first  appearance  as  a  member 
of  that  body. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  met  on  Monday, 
the  3d  of  December,  1849  ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  not  organized  by  the  election  of  a  Speaker  till  the  22d  of 
December.  Touching  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  act,  while 
waiting  for  the  organization  of  the  House,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  15th 
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of  December,  speaking  to  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Berrien 
of  Georgia,  said  : 

"  The  Senate,  as  is  well  known,  occupies  two  relations  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  both  a  legislative  and  judicial  one  ; 
and  a  third  relation  having  no  connection  with  it  [the  Senate] — 
a  relation  to  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government.  Now, 
sir,  though  we  are  not  able  to  co-operate  with  the  House,  it  cer- 
tainly forms  no  reason  why  we  should  not  perform  our  duties  as 
a  component  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  country.  *  *  * 
If  we  can  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  Executive  busi- 
ness, so  far  from  the  House  taking  exception  to  our  course,  they 
ought  to  be  pleased  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business  when  they  shall  be  ready,  unobstructed  by  those 
matters  which  fall  exclusively  within  the  relations  of  this  body 
to  the  Executive." 

As  the  same  occurrence  of  the  non-election  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  liable  to  happen  at  the  opening 
of  any  session  of  Congress,  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay  on 
this  occasion  are  worthy  of  record,  as  presenting  the  rule,  and 
the  only  rule,  that  can  guide  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  to  acts  of  legis- 
lation till  the  House  is  organized. 

In  Senate,  December  27,  1849,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  I  have  in  my  hand  the  petition  of  Miss  or  Mrs.— -I  do  not 
know  which — and  that  is  a  matter  of  public  inconvenience 
often.  I  should  be  very  glad  if,  by  universal  consent,  some 
mark  might  be  adopted  so  that  you  might  know,  when  a  strange 
lady  addresses  you,  whether  she  is  married  or  single.  I  have 
often  been  exceedingly  embarrassed  on  this  question,  and  am 
so  in  this  case,  but  I  suppose  she  is  married.  She  signs  her 
name  Abigail  Shaler  Stilwell,  and  is  tfie  sister  of  one  of  the 
worthiest  men  I  have  ever  known  in  the  public  service.'"' 

The  author  has  often  observed,  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Clay's  correspondence,  that  he  had  been  embarrassed  with  this 
same  difficulty  in  the  signatures  of  females,  who  had  occasion 
to  write  to  him,  as  in  the  case  above-mentioned.     It  is  obvious 

enough    that    the    signature  of   Nancy   does   not  decide 

whether  the  person  is  married  or  unmarried. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  admit  Father 
Matthew  within  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Clemens,  of  Alabama,  ob- 
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jected,  on  the  ground  that  Father  Matthew  had  interfered  with 
slavery : 

Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  have  heard  with  great  regret  this 
opposition.  *  *  *  It  is  a  very  small  affair.  *  *  *  That 
resolution  is'  an  honor  to  humanity,  to  philanthropy,  to  virtue  ; 
it  is  a  merited  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  achieved  a  great  social 
revolution — a  revolution  in  which  there  has  been  no  blood  shed, 
no  desolation  inflicted,  no  tears  of  widows  and  orphans  extracted, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  been  achieved  by  any  of  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  I  put  itK  in  all  seriousness,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  most  perfect  kindness,  to  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Alabama,  whether  this  pushing  forward  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  its  collateral  and  remote  branches,  upon  all  possible 
occasions  that  may  arise  during  our  deliberations  in  this  body,  is 
not  impolitic,  unwise,  and  injurious  to  the  stability  of  that  very 
institution  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  uphold.  *  *  *  This  is  a  compliment  which,  I 
venture  to  say,  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  award  to  this  distin- 
guished foreigner — a  compliment  no  less  due  to  him  for  his 
great  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  than  it  is  due  to  him  as 
an  Irish  patriot." 

» 

Every  one  will  see  how  quick  Mr.  Clay's  heart  bounds  to  the 
right  place,  on  every  occasion  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  choosing  a  chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
January  9,  1850,  there  being  a  tie  vote,  the  question  arose,  and 
was  debated  at  some  length,  whether  the  Chair  had  a  casting 
vote.  The  Constitution  reads  thus :  "  The  Vice-president  shall 
be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  except  when 
the  Senate  are  equally  divided." 

Impatient  at  such  a  waste  of  time  in  debate  on  a  question  so 
clear,  Mr.  Clay  rose  ancFsaid,  very  emphatically:  "It  is  the  pre- 
cise case  for  which  the  Constitution  provides." 

It  was  difficult  for  Mr.  Clay  to  resist  the  penciling  of  a  pic- 
ture, when  it  was  a  good  one,  or  touched  his  fancy.  In  the 
Senate,  January  17,  1850,  Mr  Clay  said  : 

"  Really,  sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  in  this  contest  [about 
appointments  in  California]  between  the  two  honorable  sena- 
tors—  the  senator  from  Connecticut  [Hon.  Truman  Smith] 
and  the  senator  from  Illinois  [Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas], 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  equal  combat ;  for,  if  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  advantage  in  size,  as  he 
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certainly  has,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  has  undoubt-- 
edly  greatly  the  advantage  in  position,  and  makes  np  for  that  for 
any  difference  of  size  between  them." 

Mr.  Smith  was  of  good  stature  and  stout,  and  Mr.  Douglas  so 
diminutively  small  as  to  be  universally  called  the  Little  Giant. 

Again,  on  one  occasion,  when  Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
had  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Mr.  Clay's  inconsistency,  Mr. 
Clay  said  : 

"  The  worthy  Senator  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  really  can 
not  govern  his  emotions.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  imagina- 
tion and  great  fancy  ;  and  if  he  will  permit  himself  to  be 
operated  upon  by  certain  emotions  that  produce  fancies  which 
he  can  find  no  language  to  express,  I  can  not  help  it.  It  must 
be  the  fault  of  his  own  peculiar  constitution." 

One  must  have  known  the  two  men,  fully  to  appreciate  this 
piece  of  sarcasm. 

Mr.  Cass  had  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  directing 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  suspending  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Austria,  because  of 
her  treatment  of  the  Hungarians ;  and  he  spoke  largely  and  elo- 
quently of  the  greatness  of  our  country,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
progress.  But  Mr.  Clay  could  not  exactly  see  the  connection 
between  Mr.  Cass's  premises  and  his  conclusion.  True,  Austria 
had  treated  the  Hungarians  badly,  but  Russia  had  treated  them 
worse  ;  and  if  it  were  proper  for  the  United  States  to  interfere 
in  these  matters,  we  should  first  call  Russia  to  account.  No 
man  could  be  more  sensible  of  the  barbarities  of  Austria  toward 
the  Hungarians  than  Mr.  Clay,  and  no  one  sympathized  more 
sincerely  or  more  profoundly  than  he,  with  the  sufferers  in  those 
calamities.  But  what  reason  could  this  be  for  us  to  take  an  in- 
cipient step  to  a  war,  and  to  set  ourselves  up  as  umpire,  uncalled, 
between  foreign  nations ;  or  what  principle  of  public  law,  or  of 
our  own  characteristic  national  policy,  would  justify  us  in  inter- 
fering with  their  disputes? 

Mr.  Cass  ranked  Mr.  Clay  among  the  stand-still  politicians, 
and  avowed  that  he  (Mr.  Cass)  was  in  favor  of  progress.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Clay  very  pertinently,  and  with  no  small  force  of  sar- 
casm, arraigned  his  (Mr.  Cass's)  creed,  and  that  of  his  party,  on 
the  subject  of  progress  in  internal  improvement?;,  and  in  other 
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branches  of  domestic  policy,  wherein  Mr.  Clay  thought  progress 
might  bo  very  useful.  He  would  go  with  Mr.  Cass,  or  any  other 
man,  in  that  progress  which  would  secure  the  prosperity  and 
grandeur  of  the  country ;  but  as  for  that  progress  sought  for  by 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  and  in  provoking 
them  to  war  with  us,  for  the  propagation  of  our  peculiar  senti- 
ments, he  (Mr.  Clay)  should  pause  on  the  threshold. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Clay's  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cass, 
January  7,  1850  : 

"  Sir,  I  think  that  the  question  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  direct  proposition  to  suspend  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
power  indicated  in  the  original  resolution.  And,  sir,  I  have 
been  very  much  struck  with  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the 
premises  and  conclusion  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan. 
In  his  premises  he  depicted  the  enormities  of  Austrian  despotism. 
Who  doubts  the  perpetration  of  those  enormities  ?  In  the  most 
glowing  strains  of  eloquence,  he  portrayed  to  us  the  wrongs  of 
suffering  Hungary.  Who  doubts  them  ?  He  speaks  of  the  atro- 
cious executions  committed  by  her — the  disgrace  of  the  age,  and, 
above  all,  of  Austria.  Who  doubts  it  ?  These  were  the  prem- 
ises of  the  honorable  senator ;  but  what  was  his  conclusion  ? 
It  was  requiring  the  recall  of  a  little  Charge'  d'Affaires  that  we 
happen  to  have  at  Vienna  !  Why,  the  natural  conclusion  would 
be  to  declare  war  immediately  against  Austria,  if  she  had  com- 
mitted such  enormities ;  though,  from  the  impossibility  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with  her,  this  resource  might  be  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  But,  sir,  there  is  another  mode  that  is  much 
more  congenial,  much  more  compatible  with  the  course  we  ought 
to  take.  The  exiles  from  suffering  and  bleeding  Hungary  are 
now  scattered  through  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  some  have 
reached  our  hospitable  shores,  some  are  now  wending  their  way 
hither,  and  many  are  scattered  throughout  Europe.  Let  the 
honorable  senator  bring  forward  some  original  plan  for  affording 
succor  and  relief  to  the  exiles  of  Hungary — something  that  shall 
be  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  the  bestowing  of  which, 
upon  a  brave  and  generous  people,  shall  do  honor  to  a  country 
rich  in  boundless  resources — something  that  shall  be  worthy  of 
a  country  which  is  the  asylum  of  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world — something  that  shall  be  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  the  gallantry  and  patriotism  with  which  those 
exiles  fought  in  defense  of  their  own  country.  When  the  hon- 
orable senator  shall  have  done  this,  then  he  may  call  on  me,  and 
call  not  in  vain,  for  succor  and  support  in  behalf  of  a  proposition 
such  as  I  have  indicated.  *  *  .  *  Sir,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
-causes  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  dwell,  some 
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of  them  of  a  very  painful  nature — among  which  are  charges 
against  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  army,  which, 
if  well  founded,  must  cover  him  with  infamy — unfortunately, 
Hungary  fell  suddenly,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  American 
world.     She  is  subdued  ;  she  is  crushed. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  this  resolution,  I  have  been  curious  to  satisfy 
myself  upon  what  principle  we  can  vindicate  it.  What  principle 
does  it  involve  ?  It  involves  the  principle  of  assuming,  on  the 
part  of  this  Government,  a  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  powers — a  branch  of  the  subject  that  has  been 
well  treated  of  by  the  senator  who  sits  before  me  (Mr.  Hale). 
Have  we  any  such  power?  The  most  extensive  bearing  of  the 
principle  involved  in  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Michigan,  assumes  the  right,  on  the  part  of  this 
nation,  to  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  all  other  nations,  and 
to  follow  it  up  by  some  direct  action,  such  as  the  suspending  of 
intercourse.  We  are  directing,  at  present,  the  exercise  of  that 
power  toward  a  nation,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  a  war,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
treated  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were  taken  during  the 
progress  of  that  war.  But  where  is  to  be  the  limit  ?  You  begin 
with  war.  You  may  extend  the  same  principle  of  action  to 
politics  or  religion — to  society  or  to  social  principles  and  habits. 

The  honorable  senator  before  me  (Mr.  Hale)  has  spoken  of  the 
conduct  of  Russia ;  and  undoubtedly,  as  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  I  consider  Russia  the  more  culpable.  It  is  true,  she  had 
a  pretext  for  her  interference.  She  was  afraid  of  the  contagion 
of  liberty  in  Hungary,  lest  it  might  affect  her  coterminous  pos- 
sessions. That  was  the  pretext  for  her  interference.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  Austria,  though  I  think  Hungary  was  right  and 
Austria  wrong  in  respect  to  the  cause  and  object  of  the  war,  still 
there  were  relations  existing  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
which  did  not  exist  between  Hungary  and  Russia.  Russia's  in- 
terference, then,  was  voluntary,  spontaneous,  uncalled  for.  She 
had  no  such  pretext  or  ground  for  it  as  Austria  had,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  subjugate  those  whom  she  was  pleased  to  call  rebellious 
subjects ;  and  yet  the  honorable  senator  has  permitted  Russia  to 
pass — and,  by  the  by,  allow  me  to  say  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia,  Hungary  would  have  succeeded.  She  had 
succeeded,  and  she  would  have  eventually  triumphed  in  the 
struggle  with  Austria.  The  honorable  senator,  instead  of  direct- 
ing his  proposition  against  Russia,  as  I  would  have  done,  directs 
it  against  Austria,  the  less  offending  power  of  the  two,  and  pro- 
poses to  pass  Russia  by  unnoticed.  But  if  the  principle  contained 
in  the  proposition  be  true,  we  have  a  right  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  Russia,  and  into  that  of  other  nations.  Where,  then, 
is  the  limit?  You  may  extend  it  to  religion.  You  may  extend 
it  to  the  Inquisition.     Have  we  not  an  equal  right  to  say  to 
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Spain,  '  Unless  you  abolish  the  Inquisition,  we  will  suspend  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  you?'  *  *  *  Sir,  if  we  are  to  become  the 
defenders  of  nations,  the  censurers  of  other  powers,  I  again  ask 
the  honorable  senator  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  and  why  does  he 
confine  himself  to  Austria  alone  ? 

"  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  senator  admitted  that  he  enter- 
tained an  apprehension  that  I  was  one  of  those  stationary  politi- 
cians who  refuse  to  advance  as  the  age  advances ;  one  of  those 
politicians,  I  think  his  expression  was,  that  stand  still;  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  Progress — in  favor  of  going  ahead.  Sir,  I  should 
like  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  word  '  Progress,'  of  which 
the  honorable  senator  speaks.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  definition 
of  it.  Has  not  this  nation  progressed  with  most  astonishing 
rapidity  in  point  of  population  ?  Has  it  not  by  far  exceeded,  in 
this  respect,  every  other  nation  in  the  world  ?  Has  it  not  pro- 
gressed in  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  Has  it  not  increased 
in  power  with  a  rapidity  greater  than  has  ever  been  known  be- 
fore in  the  case  of  any  nation  under  the  sun?  What  is  the  pro- 
gress which  the  honorable  senator  means  ?  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
not  an  internal  progress  he  is  in  favor  of;  for,  whatever  his  own 
peculiar  opinions  may  be,  the  school  of  which  he  is  a  distin- 
guished disciple  is  opposed,  as  I  understand,  to  the  improvement 
of  our  magnificent  harbors  and  rivers— of  our  glorious  water- 
courses throughout  the  country.  This  is  not  the  progress,  I 
apprehend,  which  the  honorable  senator  is  in  favor  of.  And, 
again,  with  respect  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  I  do  not 
understand  the  doctrines  of  the  party  to  which  the  honorable 
senator  belongs  to  be  in  favor  of  progress  there.  They  are  for 
arresting  progress.  Their  progress  is  backward  in  reference  to 
these  matters;  not  intentionally  so,  I  admit,  but  by  the  course 
of  their  policy,  they  carry  us  back  to  the  colonial  days,  when  we 
depended  upon  Great  Britain  for  every  thing  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies that  were  necessary  to  existence. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  progress  which  the  honorable  senator 
seems  so  desirous  of  making?  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  pro- 
gress in  foreign  wrars.  I  am  afraid  it  is  progress  in  foreign  con- 
quest— in  territorial  aggrandizement.  I  am  afraid  it  is  progress 
as  the  disturbers  of  the  possessions  of  our  neighbors  throughout 
this  continent  and  throughout  the  islands  adjacent  to  it.  If  that 
be  the  progress  which  the  honorable  senator  wishes  to  effect,  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  country  engages  in  any  such 
object  as  that ;  at  least,  at  the  expense  of  the  peaceable  portion 
of  the  world. 

"  Sir,  the  gentleman  says — what  we  all  know — that  this  is  a 
great  country,  a  vast  country  ;  great  in  fact,  and  will  be  still 
greater  in  future  if  we  conduct  things  with  prudence,  discretion, 
and  wisdom ;  but  that  very  greatness  draws  after  it  great  respon- 
sibilities, and  those  responsibilities  should  incline  us  to  use  the 
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vast  power  with  which  we  have  heen  blessed  by  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  so  as  to  promote  justice,  so  as  to  avoid  unneces* 
sary  wars,  maintaining  our  own  rights  with  firmness,  but  invad- 
ing the  rights  of  no  others.  We  should  be  content  with  the 
almost  limitless  extent  of  territory  which  we  now  possess,  stretchy 
ing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  containing  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  as  yet  uninhabited. 

"  Sir,  if  the  progress  which  the  honorable  senator  means  is  a 
progress  to  be  accomplished  by  foreign  wars,  and  foreign  con> 
quest,  and  foreign  territorial  aggrandizement,  I  thank  God  that 
I  belong  to  the  party  that  is  stationary — that  is  standing  still.  If 
that  is  not  his  object,  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  means  by 
progress.  I  should  like  to  meet  with  a  definition  of  the  kind  of 
progress  which  he  thinks  it  is  desirable  for  this  country  to  make. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  risen  late  in  the  evening,  really  intend- 
ing to  have  said  much  less  than  I  have  said ;  and  I  must  con- 
clude by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  come  to  deliberate  seriously  upon  the  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  this,  will  pause  ; 
that  they  will  not  open  a  new  field  of  collision  terminating  per- 
haps in  war,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  reaction  of  Foreign 
Powers,  who,  when  they  see  us  assuming  to  judge  of  their  con- 
duct, will  undertake  in  their  turn  to  judge  of  our  conduct.  We 
ought  to  recollect  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  France,  whose 
condition  is  yet  somewhat  obscured  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as 
to  the  fate  of  a  republic  which  she  has  established,  we  stand  the 
leading  Republic  amid  all  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  an  example 
of  a  free  Government,  and  that  we  should  not  venture  to  give  to 
the  other  nations  even  a  pretext,  much  less  cause,  to  separate 
themselves  from  us,  by  undertaking  to  judge  of  their  conduct, 
and  applying  to  them  a  rule  by  which  we  might  denationalize 
nation  after  nation,  according  as  their  conduct  may  be  found  to 
correspond  with  our  notion  and  judgment  of  what  is  right  and 
proper  in  the  administration  of  human  aifairs.  Sir,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  take  such  perilous  and  unnecessary  grounds,  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  not  adopt  such  a  course.  I  see  no  necessity 
for  referring  this  resolution  to  a  committee.  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  adopt  it,  and  I  trust  the  Senate  will  .at  once  negative 
the  resolution  ;  or,  if  it  should  be  referred,  confiding  in  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  anticipa- 
tion, I  feel  perfectly  sure  of  the  rejection  of  the  resolution  by  the 
Committee." 

Mr.  Cass's  resolution  was  rejected,  and  a  motion  which  he 
afterward  made  to  strike  out  from  the  Appropriation  Bill  the  item 
for  the  outfit  of  our  Charge  to  Austria,  was  also  negatived  by  a 
decided  vote. 
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No  one  can  read  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  made  in 
Senate,  January  24,  1850,  on  a  resolution  he  had  ofFered  to  that 
body  to  purchase  the  manuscript  copy  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  without  being  sensible  how  perfectly  characteristic  they 
are  of  the  speaker,  how  pertinent  to  the  subject,  how  truly  elo- 
quent and  patriotic.  It  was  an  occasion  well  fitted  to  stir  up  the 
lowest  depths  of  Mr.  Clay's  feelings  as  a  man,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can.statesman.  It  should  be  recollected,  in  the  perusal  of  these 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Clay  then  stood  in  the  presence  of  those  agi- 
tators, throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  which  induced  him,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  to 
leave  once  more  the  shades  of  Ashland,  to  exert  his  influence  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  others,  to 
appease  this  perilous  strife  of  the  country.  It  was  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  preparing  his  resolutions  of  compromise — 
since  and  hereafter  to  be  termed  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
His  days  and  nights  were  then  devoted  to  this  grand  and  preg- 
nant theme.  What  an  oasis  in  this  desert  of  weary  thought, 
was  the  accidental  presentation  of  this  subject  by  a  newspaper 
advertisement  offering  for  sale  at  auction  the  manuscript  copy  of 
General  Washington's  Farewell  Address !  The  appeal  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  we  see  by  his  remarks  how  refreshing 
and  hopeful  were  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  occasion. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  the  original  copy  of  which  was 
then  in  the  market,  was  exactly  the  theme  for  the  time  and  circum- 
stance. It  was  a  kind  of  inspired  text  to  preach  a  sermon  from, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable.  It  came  in,  provi- 
dentially, to  back  and  enforce  the  great  argument  which  Mr. 
Clay  was  at  that  moment  preparing  in  his  closet,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Compromise  of  1850.  He  had  only  to  travel  back- 
ward in  history,  and  plant  himself  on  the  platform  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address.  The  sentiments  of  his  own  bosom 
were  reflected  from  that  mirror,  and  he  had  only  to  echo  the 
voice  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  so  long  since,  and  in  such 
solemn  circumstances,  sounded  out  as  an  admonition  to  the 
American  people.     Mr.  Clay  said  : 

u  It  is  about  fifty-three  years  ago  since  General  Washington, 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  by  universal  consent,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  document  described  in  that 
resolution  [offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  January  20,  1850].     At  the  lime 
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of  the  preparation  of  it,  there  was  a  paper,  which  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  country  at  the  time,  will  rec- 
ollect was  published  at  Philadelphia  by  an  extremely  respectable 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  Claypoole,  called  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. General  Washington  selected  that  paper  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Farewell  Address;  and  after  it  was  committed  to 
print,  Mr.  Claypoole  proposed  to  return  the  original  document  to 
General  Washington,  and  waited  upon  him  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
being  extremely  desirous  to  possess  it,  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
General  Washington  that  he  would  like  to  retain  it  as  a  me- 
morial of  him.  General  Washington  assented,  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  the  paper  has  been  in  the  hands,  either  of  Mr.  Claypoole 
or  of  some  of  his  descendants. 

"  I  was  struck  by  an  advertisement,  which  I  saw  some  short 
time  ago,  published  in  one  of  the  papers  of  Philadelphia,  to  this 
effect : — 

"  '  The  original  manuscript  of  General  Washington's  Valedictory 
Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  be  sold  on  Tues- 
day, February  12,  1850,  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  p.  m.  This  paper, 
in  the  handwriting,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  General  Wash- 
ington, was  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Claypoole,  the  then  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser — the  paper  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  had  selected  for  its  publication.  The  sale  will 
be  peremptory.' 

"  Well,  sir,  when  I  read  that  advertisement,  I  said  to  myself, 
what  is  to  become  of  this  precious  document?  Is  it  to  be  sold, 
perhaps  to  be  transferred  out  of  the  country,  and  made  the  orna- 
ment of  the  parlor  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Europe — 
men  of  rank,  or  title,  or  literary  fame  ?  Or,  shall  it  remain  here? 
Sir,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  promptings  of 
my  own  heart.  I  said — '  Here — here  in  this  Capitol,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  this  nation,  ought  this  document  to  be  deposited.' 

"  Mr.  President,  man  is  not  an  abstraction.  He  is  a  being 
possessing  feelings,  sensations,  sympathies ;  and  allow  me  also 
to  say,  sir,  that,  although  we  may  derive  great  pleasure  in  having 
the  narratives  of  the  glory  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  deeds  of  the 
men  of  celebrity  in  our  own  country,  yet  some  physical  memorial 
of  them,  some  tangible,  palpable  object,  always  addresses  itself  to 
our  hearts  and  to  our  feelings.  Sir,  is  there  a  son  living,  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  will  not  look  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  objects  which  were  dear  to  that  father  during  his 
lifetime — upon  the  cane  which  sustained  his  tottering  steps  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  upon  the  watch  which  he  wore,  upon 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  upon  the  saddle  on  which  he  sat,  upon 
the  cup  from  which  his  thirst  was  quenched  ?  And,  sir,  is  there 
an  American  son  of  Washington,  as  we  all  are,  who  can  not  and , 
who  will  not  always  look  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the 
objects  with  which  his  name  was  connected  ? 
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"  Sir,  in  my  own  humble  parlor  at  Ashland,  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  broken  goblet  which  was  used  by  General  Washington 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  in 
his  camp,  confided  to  me  by  an  old  lady  of  some  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  and,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  that  parlor  so  much  revered,  or 
which  is  an  object  of  greater  admiration  by  the  stranger  who 
comes  to  see  me.  This  feeling  of  attachment  to  these  objects, 
associated  with  the  memory  of  those  we  venerate,  and  whom  we 
loved  during  their  life  time,  is  not  merely  a  private  feeling  of  at- 
tachment ;  it  is  a  broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  national  feel- 
ing. Do  we  not  all  recollect  how  the  hearts  of  all  France  thrilled 
with  joy  when  they  learned  that  the  remains  of  Napoleon  were  to 
be  transported  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena  back  to  that  country 
upon  which  he  had  shed  so  much  glory  ?  Do  we  not  all  recollect 
with  what  sensations  of  indignation  England  heard  the  proposi- 
tion to  transport  the  remains  of  the  humble  dwelling — it  was, 
indeed,  humble — in  which  Shakspeare  had  his  birth  ?  And  how 
indignant  did  we  feel  when  we  heard  the  report — though  fortu- 
nately it  turned  out  not  to  be  true — that  some  desperate  rob- 
ber had  violated  the  grave  of  Washington  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  his  remains  to  a  distant  land  ?  Sir,  these 
are  feelings  which  are  worthy  of  being  countenanced  and  cher- 
ished by  public  authority. 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  address, 
who  is  there,  sir,  amid  the  discordance  and  ungrateful  sounds  of 
disunion  and  discord  which  assail  our  ears  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  and  in  both  halls  of  Congress — who,  I  ask,  is  there  that 
would  not  find  refreshment  and  delight  behind  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  Washington  to  the  people  of  this  country  ?  Who  is 
there  that  would  not  trace  the  paternal  and  patriotic  advice  with 
pleasure,  which  was  written  by  his  own  hand — that  hand  which, 
after  having  grasped  the  sword  that  achieved  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  traced  with  the  instrument  of  peace  the  document  which 
then  gave  us  that  advice,  so  necessary  to  preserve  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  treasure  he  had  bestowed  upon  us  ?  Who  is  there, 
in  tracing  that  advice  to  beware  of  sectional  division,  to  beware 
of  demagogues,  to  beware  of  the  consequences  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  disunion — who  is  there,  in  reading  these  lines  of  truly 
paternal  advice,  that  will  not  in  imagination  transport  himself 
back  to  the  period  when  they  were  committed  to  paper  by  the 
hand  of  Washington,  and  think  of  the  emotions,  the  paternal 
and  patriotic  emotions,  at  that  precious  moment,  which  must 
have  animated  his  breast?" 

It  was  this  same  day  that  Mr.  Clay  had  occasion  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  Senate  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  on 
which  occasion  he  said ; 
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"I  have  been  very  much  struck,  Mr.  President,  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  most  remarkable  coincidence.  I  have  submitted 
a  resolution  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  permit  to  be  taken  up 
and  passed,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  I  had 
scarcely  presented  that  resolution  when  I  was  requested  to  go  to 
the  door,  where  1  met  a  stranger  who  bore  a  petition  from  Penn- 
sylvania, numerously  signed,  requesting  Congress  to  purchase 
Mount  Vernon.  The  petitioners  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  that 
property  should  be  national ;  that  it  is  less  accessible  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  than  it  should  be  ;  but  that,  if  it  belonged 
to  the  Republic,  all  could  repair  to  it,  as  to  the  political  Mecca  of 
their  country.  I  ask  that  the  petition  be  received,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE      COMPROMISE      OF      1850. 

The  critical  Condition  of  the  Country. — Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions  of  Compromise,  and 
his  Opening  Remarks  upon  them. — The  Boundary  of  Texas  on  the  West  and 
North-West,  as  Claimed  by  Herself. — The  Consequences  of  the  false  Pretext  of 
Congress  for  the  Mexican  War. — Origin  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. — General  Taylor 
opposed  to  the  Claims  of  Texas,  and  Danger  of  Civil  War. — Mr.  Rusk  and  other 
Senators  opposo  Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions. 

The  last  great  effort  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  life,  and  that  which 
hastened  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  remains  to  be 
told.  The  country  was  in  a  peculiar  and  critical  condition, 
arising  from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war  that  fol- 
lowed, and  the  acquisition  of  new  and  vast  territories.  The 
great  question  was,  whether  the  purpose  of  the  war  for  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  should  be  consummated  by  the  legislation 
required  for  the  government  of  the  newly-acquired  territories ;  or 
whether  it  should  be  disappointed.  For,  that  the  extension  of 
the  domain  of  slavery  was  the  secret  purpose  of  the  war,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  believe  in  moral  necessity,  and 
that  men  who  are  invested  with  power  will  act  as  their  interests 
and  passions  incline  them.  Mr.  Tyler,  in  going  out  of  power, 
consummated  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  Mr.  Polk,  his  suc- 
cessor, adopted  the  policy  which  annexation  involved — war,  con- 
quest, and  the  extension  of  the  "area  of  freedom,"  as  the  politi- 
cal slang  of  the  day  denominated  it — the  meaning  of  which 
could  not  be  concealed  by  such  a  robe.  The  holiest  names  must 
needs  be  prostituted  to  the  most  unholy  of  purposes.  The  world 
forgets  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Jesuits,  in  the  tracery  of  the 
dark  history  of  crime  which  it  suggests,  and  is  shocked,  when 
reminded  that  the  highest  style  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is  in 
it.     So  may  the  pretext  of  freedom  be  perverted  to  unholy  ends. 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  violate  his  conscience   in  promoting  the 
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extension  of  slavery,  though  no  man  would  go  further  than  he 
in  vindicating  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  against  the 
Abolitionists  of  the  North.  But  he  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  however,  had  been  effected,  the  war 
had  come,  and  its  conquests  remained  upon  our  hands.  Should 
these  conquests  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  slavery  or  for  freedom  ? 
Not  to  use  them  for  the  former  purpose,  would  be  a  disappoint- 
ment of  the  original  and  main  design  of  the  war.  It  was  a 
question  of  no  less  import  that  constituted  the  great  strife  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress ;  and  Mr.  Clay  was  a 
leader  in  the  combat.  But  Mr.  Clay  was  the  man  of  compromise. 
When  Missouri  knocked  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  she  knocked  on  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
stirred  up  the  strongest  passions  for  and  against  slavery.  The 
controversy  was  in  the  most  alarming  degree  menacing,  when 
Mr.  Clay  stepped  in  with  his  Compromise,  in  1821,  and  stilled 
the  waves  which  rolled  in  fearful  volumes  over  the  wide  sur- 
face of  the  Republic.  When  Nullification  raged  in  the  South, 
and  menaced  disturbance  to  the  peace,  and  violence  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  in  1833,  again  Mr.  Clay  came  for- 
ward with  his  Compromise,  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
and  restored  tranquillity  and  contentment ;  and  the  last  public 
effort  of  his  life  was  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He  meant, 
he  wished  no  unfairness  to  the  South.  He  was  himself  a 
southern  man,  and  a  slaveholder.  He  would  protect  their  con- 
stitutional rights  to  the  last  item  of  any  just  claim.  But  he 
would  also  respect  the  feelings  of  the  North — the  feelings  of 
mankind,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  He  would 
never  consent  that  the  national  escutcheon  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  North  America  should  be  stained  with  the  propagand- 
ism  of  slavery. 

But  how  should  this  new  and  great  question  be  settled? 
There  were  elements  in  it  of  a  very  complex,  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely novel  character.  The  Thirtieth  Congress  had  ad- 
journed without  organizing  the  new  Territories,  or  settling  any 
great  principles  as  to  their  future  government  and  destiny,  and 
left  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  ;  with 
an  executive  supervision  from  Washington,  indeed,  involving  a 
lofty  and  almost  unlimited  discretion,  the  use  of  which  might  or 
might  not  be  judicious.  California  had  gone  forward  without 
asking  leave,  formed  a  state  government  prohibiting  slavery,  and 
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put  its  machinery  in  operation.  Utah  was  governed  hy  a  high 
and  arbitrary  spiritual  despotism,  the  character  of  which,  so  far 
as  known,  shocked  the  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
New  Mexico  was  under  military  rule,  ordered  from  the  seat  of 
Federal  power,  in  conflict  with  the  claims  of  Texas,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  exhibited  the  menacing  aspect  of  being  asserted  by 
force  of  arms. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his  famed 
resolutions  for  compromise. 

These  resolutions,  and  the  remarks  which  accompanied  them 
when  they  were  first  introduced,  occupy  so  prominent  and  so 
important  a  place  in  Mr.  Clay's  history,  that  it  is  thought  proper 
to  cite  them  here  without  abridgment.  On  the  day  above 
named,  Mr.  Clay  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  said  : 

"Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  body. 
Taken  together,  in  combination,  they  propose  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement of  all  questions  in  controversy  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  States,  growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  full 
and  elaborate  discussion  of  each  of  these  resolutions,  taken  sep- 
arately, or  the  whole  of  them  combined  together,  as  composing 
a  system  of  measures  ;  but  I  desire  to  present  a  few  observations 
upon  each  resolution,  with  the  purpose  chiefly  of  exposing  it 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  Senate  and  before  the  country  ;  and  I 
may  add,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  toward  the  con- 
clusion, some  general  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  condition  of  the  questions  to  which  the  resolutions  relate. 
Whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  meet  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  as  I  most  ardently  hope  they  may, 
as  I  most  sincerely  believe  they  ought,  I  trust  that  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  long  time  which  L  have  devoted  with  care  and 
deliberation,  to  the  preparation  of  these  resolutions,  and  to  the 
presentation  of  this  great  national  scheme  of  compromise  and 
harmony,  will  be  employed  by  each  senator  before  he  pronounces 
against  the  propositions  embraced  in  these  resolutions.  The  re- 
solutions, sir,  are  all  preceded  by  a  short  preamble,  to  which,  of 
course,  I  attach  no  very  great  importance.  The  preamble  and 
first  resolution  are  as  follows  : 

" '  It  being  desirable  for  the  peace,  concord,  and  harmony  of 
the  union  of  these  States  to  settle  and  adjust  amicably  all  exist- 
ing questions  of  controversy  between  them  arising  out  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  upon  a  fair,  equitable,  and  just  basis  : 
Therefore 
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" 1 1st.  Resolved,  That  California,  with  suitable  boundaries, 
ought,  upon  her  application,  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  without  the  imposition  by  Congress  of  any  re- 
striction in  respect  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery 
within  those  boundaries.' 

"  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  has  been 
some  irregularity  in  the  movements  which  have  terminated  in  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  by  California,  and  in  the  expression  of 
her  wish,  not  yet  formally  communicated  to  Congress  it  is  true, 
but  which  may  be  anticipated  in  a  few  days,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  There  has  been  some  irregularity  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  framed  that  constitution.  It  was 
not  preceded  by  any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Convention, 
and  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State,  according 
to  all  the  early  practice  of  this  Government,  according  to  all  the 
cases  of  the  admission  of  new  States  into  this  Union,  which  oc- 
curred, I  think,  prior  to  that  of  Michigan.  Michigan,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was  the  first  State  which,  unbidden,  unauthorized 
by  any  previous  act  of  Congress,  undertook  to  form  for  herself  a 
constitution,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  I  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  Michigan  thus 
presented  herself,  I  was  opposed,  in  consequence  of  that  devia- 
tion from  the  early  practice  of  the  Government,  to  the  admission. 
The  majority  determined  otherwise  ;  and  it  must  be  in  candor 
admitted  by  all  men,  that  California  had  much  more  reason  to  do 
what  she  has  done,  unsanctioned  and  unauthorized  by  a  previous 
act  of  Congress,  than  Michigan  had  to  do  what  she  did. 

"  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  the  admission  of 
Michigan  into  the  Union,  it  has  been  a  happy  event.  She  forms 
now  one  of  the  bright  stars  of  this  glorious  Confederacy.  She 
has  sent  here  to  mingle  in  our  councils  senators  and  representa- 
tives— men  eminently  distinguished,  with  whom  we  may  all 
associate  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  and  with  satisfaction.  And 
I  trust  that  if  California,  irregular  as  her  previous  action  may 
have  been  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  but  more  justifiable 
than  was  the  action  of  Michigan — if  she  also  shall  be  admitted, 
as  is  proposed  by  the  first  resolution,  with  suitable  limits,  that 
she,  too,  will  make  her  contribution  of  wisdom,  of  patriotism, 
and  of  good  feeling  to  this  body,  in  order  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  this  great  and  boundless  empire. 

"The  resolution  proposes  her  admission  when  she  applies  for 
it.  There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  to  anticipate  such  an  ap- 
plication, but  I  thought  it  right  to  present  this  resolution  as  a 
part  of  the  general  plan  which  I  propose  for  the  adjustment  of 
these  unhappy  difficulties. 

"  The  second  resolution,  sir,  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  2d.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
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the  United  States  from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient 
for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduction  into  or 
exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  territory  ;  and  that  appropri- 
ate territorial  governments  ought  to  be  established  by  Congress 
in  all  of  the  said  territory,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  State  of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  restric- 
tion or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery.' 

"  This  resolution,  sir,  proposes,  in  the  first  instance,  a  declara- 
tion of  two  truths,  one  of  law  and  the  other  of  fact.  The  truth 
of  law  which  it  declares  is,  that  there  does  not  exist  at  this  time 
slavery  within  any  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  Mexico.  When  I  say,  sir,  it  is  a  truth,  I  speak  my 
own  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction.  I  am  aware  that  some 
gentlemen  have  held  a  different  doctrine ;  but  I  persuade  myself 
that  they  themselves,  when  they  come  to  review  the  whole 
ground,  will  see  sufficient  reasons  for  a  change,  or  at  least  a 
modification  of  their  opinions ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  if  they 
adhere  to  that  doctrine,  they  will  be  found  to  compose  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  next  truth  which  the  resolution  asserts  is,  that  slavery 
is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  portion  of  that  territory. 
That  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
fact  rests,  is,  perhaps,  as  accessible  to  other  senators  as  it  is  to 
me  ;  but  I  must  say  that,  from  all  I  have  heard  or  read,  from  the 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with, 
from  all  that  has  transpired  and  is  transpiring,  I  do  believe  that 
not  within  one  foot  of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico 
will  slavery  ever  be  planted,  and  I  believe  it  could  not  be  done 
even  by  the  force  and  power  of  public  authority. 

"  Sir,  facts  are  daily  occurring  to  justify  me  in  this  opinion. 
Sir,  what  has  occurred  ?  And  upon  that  subject,  and  indeed 
upon  this  whole  subject,  I  invite  senators  from  the  free  States 
especially  to  consider  what  has  occurred  even  since  the  last  ses- 
sion—even since  the  commencement  of  this  session — since  they 
left  their  respective  constituencies  without  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  with  them  upon  that  great  and  momentous  fact — the 
fact  that  California  herself,  of  which  it  was  asserted  and  pre- 
dicted that  she  never  would  establish  slavery  within  her  limits 
when  she  came  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  ;  that  California  her- 
self, embracing,  of  all  other  portions  of  the  country  acquired  by 
us  from  Mexico,  that  country  into  which  it  would  have  been 
most  likely  that  slavery  should  have  been  introduced  ;  that  Cali- 
fornia herself  has  met  in  convention,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
embracing  in  that  body  slaveholders  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  from  other  parts,  who  concurred  in  the  resolution — that 
California  by  a  unanimous  vote,  has  declared  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  within  her  limits.     I  think,  then,  that  taking 
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this  leading  fact  in  connection  with  all  the  evidence  we  have 
from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  I  am  warranted  in  the  conclu- 
sion which  constitutes  the  second  truth  which  I  have  stated  in 
this  resolution,  that  slavery  is  <■  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico.' 

"  Sir,  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  establish  appropriate  territorial  governments  with- 
in all  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico,  exclusive  of  California, 
not  embracing  in  the  acts  by  which  these  governments  shall  be 
constituted  either  a  prohibition  or  admission  of  slavery. 

"  Sir,  much  as  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  high  authority,  anx- 
ious as  I  really  am  to  find  myself  in  a  position  that  would  en- 
able me  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
government  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  great  people,  I  must 
say  that  I  can  not  without  a  dereliction  of  duty  consent  to  an 
abandonment  of  them  without  government,  leaving  them  to  all 
those  scenes  of  disorder,  confusion,  and  anarchy,  which  I  appre- 
hend, in  respect  of  some  of  them,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
anticipate  will  arise.  It  is  the  duty,  the  solemn — I  was  going  to 
add  the  most  sacred — duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  their  gov- 
ernment, if  they  can,  and,  at  all  events,  to  legislate  for  them,  and 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  law,  and  order,  and  security. 

"  The  next  resolutions  are  the  third  and  fourth,  which,  having 
an  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  should  be  read  and 
considered  together.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  '  3d.  Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one 
marine  league  from  its  mouth,  and  running  up  that  river  to  the 
southern  line  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  with  that  line  eastwardly, 
and  so  continuing  in  the  same  direction  to  the, line  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  excluding  any  portion  of 
New  Mexico,  whether  lying  on  the  east  or  west  of  that  river.' 

" '  4th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  legitimate  and  bona  fide  public  debt  of  that  State, 
contracted  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  by  the  said 
State  to  its  creditors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $ ,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  said  dues  so  pledged  having  been  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  that  object  after  the  said  annexation,  but  having  thence- 
forward become  payable  to  the  United  States ;  and  upon  the 
condition  also,  that  the  said  State  of  Texas  shall,  by  some  sol- 
emn and  authentic  act  of  her  legislature,  or  of  a  convention, 
relinquish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to  any 
part  of  New  Mexico. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
at  any  time  (it  is  a  very  complex  subject,  and  one  not  free  from 
difficulty)  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  are  the  true  limits  of 
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Texas.  My  own  opinion  is,  I  must  say,  without  intending  by 
the  remark  to  go  into  any  argument,  that  Texas  has  not  a  good 
title  to  any  portion  of  what  is  called  New  Mexico.  And  yet, 
sir,  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  looking  at  the  grounds  which  her 
representatives  assumed,  first  in  the  war  with  Santa  Anna  in 
1836,  then  at  what  transpired  between  Mr.  Trist  and  the  Mexi- 
can negotiators  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  and 
then  the  fact  that  the  United  States  have  acquired  all  the  coun- 
try which  Texas  claimed  as  constituting  a  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory ;  looking  at  all  these  facts,  but  without  attaching  to  them, 
either  together  or  separately,  the  same  degree  of  force  which 
gentlemen  who  think  that  Texas  hasa  right  to  New  Mexico  do, 
I  must  say  that  there  is  plausibility,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the 
pretensions  that  she  sets  up  to  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  constitute  or  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  good  title,  but 
a  plausible  one.  Well,  then,  sir,  what  do  I  propose  ?  Without 
entering  into  any  inquiry  whether  the  Nueces  or  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  true  boundary  of  Texas,  I  propose,  by  the  first  of  these 
two  resolutions,  that  its  western  limits  shall  be  fixed  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  extending  west  from  the  Sabine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  that  it  shall  follow  up  the  Bravo  or  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  to  where  it  strikes  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico, 
and  then,  diverging  from  that  line,  follow  on  in  that  direction 
until  it  reaches  the  line  as  fixed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
by  their  treaty  of  1819 ;  and  thus  embracing  a  vast  country, 
abundantly  competent  to  form  two  or  three  States — a  country 
which  I  think  the  highest  ambition  of  her  greatest  meu  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  as  a  State  and  member  of  this  Union. 

"  But,  sir,  the  second  of  these  resolutions  makes  a  proposition 
to  the  State  of  Texas  upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  "few  words. 
It  proposes  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas  for 
which  the  duties  received  upon  imports  from  foreign  countries 
were  pledged  by  Texas  at  a  time  when  she  had  authority  to  make 
pledges.  How  much  it  will  amount  to  I  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  but  all  the  means  requisite  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
sum  have  not  been  received,  and  it  is  not  very  essential  at  this 
time,  because  it  is  the  principle  and  not  the  amount  that  is  most 
worthy  of  consideration.  Now,  sir,  the  ground  upon  which  I 
base  this  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas  is  not  new  to  me.  It  is  one 
which  I  have  again  and  again  announced  to  be  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  me.  I  think  it  is  founded  upon  principles  of  truth  and 
eternal  justice.  Texas,  being  an  independent  power,  recognized 
as  such  by  all  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  invited  loans  to  be 
made  to  her,  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  then  existing  war 
between  her  and  Mexico.  She  told  those  whom  she  invited  to 
make  these  loans,  that  •  if  you  make  them,  the  duties  on  foreign 
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imports  shall  be  sacredly  pledged  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
loans.'  The  loans  were  made.  The  money  was  received,  and 
expended  in  the  establishment  of  her  liberty  and  her  independ- 
ence. After  all  this,  she  annexed  herself  to  the  United  States. 
who  thenceforward  acquired  the  right  to  the  identical  pledge 
which  she  had  made  to  the  public  creditor  to  satisfy  the  loan  of 
money  which  he  had  advanced  to  her.  The  United  States  be- 
came the  owners  of  that  pledge,  and  the  recipient  of  all  the 
duties  payable  in  the  ports  of  Texas. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  say  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  if  there  be 
honor,  or  justice,  or  truth  among  men,  we  do  owe  to  the  creditors 
who  thus  advanced  their  money  upon  that  pledge,  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  money,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  that  the  pledged 
fund  would  have  reimbursed  it,  if  it  had  never  been  appropriated 
by  us  to  our  use.  We  must  recollect,  sir,  that  in  relation  to  that 
pledge,  and  to  the  loan  made  in  virtue  and  on  the  faith  of  it, 
there  were  three  parties  bound — I  mean  after  annexation — the 
United  States,  Texas,  and  the  creditor  of  Texas,  who  had  ad- 
vanced his  money  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn  pledge  made  by 
Texas. 

"  Texas  and  the  United  States  might  do  what  they  thought 
proper ;  but  in  justice  they  could  do  nothing  to  deprive  the 
creditor  of  a  full  reliance  upon  the  pledge  upon  the  faith  of  which 
he  had  advanced  his  money.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  would  have  been  received  from  that  source  of 
revenue  by  the  State  of  Texas,  if  she  had  remained  independent. 
It  would  be  most  unjust  to  go  there  now  and  examine  at  Gal- 
veston and  her  other  ports,  to  ascertain  how  much  she  now  re- 
ceives by  her  foreign  imports ;  because,  by  being  incorporated 
into  this  Union,  all  her  supplies,  which  formerly  were  received 
from  foreign  countries,  and  subject — many  of  them  at  least — to 
import  duties,  are  now  received  by  the  coasting  trade,  instead  of 
being  received  from  other  countries,  as  they  would  have  been, 
if  she  had  remained  independent.  Considering  the  extent  of  her 
territory,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  her  population  is  in- 
creasing, and  is  likely  to  increase,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  there  might  have  been  such  an  amount  received 
at  the  various  ports  of  Texas— she  remaining  independent — as 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  valid  and  legitimate  obligation  resting  upon  the  United 
States  to  discharge  the  specified  duty,  it  is  not  upon  that  con- 
dition alone  that  this  payment  is  proposed  to  be  made  ;  it  is  also 
upon  the  further  condition  that  Texas  shall  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  any  claim  that  she  has  to  any  portion  of  New 
Mexico.  Now,  sir,  although,  as  I  believe,  she  has  not  a  valid 
title  to  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  she  has  a  claim  ;  and  for  the 
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sake  of  that  general  quiet  and  harmony,  for  the  sake  of  that  ac- 
commodation, which  ought  to  be  as  much  the  object  of  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  of  individuals  in  their  transactions  in  private  life,  we 
may  do  now  what  an  individual  in  analogous  circumstances 
might  do — give  something  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  claim,  al- 
though it  should  not  be  well  founded,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It 
is,  therefore,  proposed — and  this  resolution  does  propose — that 
we  shall  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt  contracted  by  Texas  prior 
to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  our 
reception  of  the  duties  applicable  to  the  extinction  of  that  debt ; 
and  that  Texas  shall  also,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  to  be  ad- 
vanced, relinquish  any  claim  which  she  has  to  any  portion  of 
New  Mexico. 

"  The  fifth  resolution,  sir,  and  the  sixth,  like  the  third  and 
fourth,  are  somewhat  connected  together.     They  are  as  follows: 

" '  5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  while  that  institution  continues  to  exist 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent  of  that  State, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without 
«just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  District. 

.  " . '  6th.  But  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within 
the  District  the  slave-trade,  in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  States 
or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District,  either  to  be  sold 
therein  as  merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets, 
without  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"  The  first  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  President,  in  somewhat 
different  language,  asserts  substantially  no  other  principle  than 
that  which  was  asserted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
twelve  years  ago,  upon  the  resolutions  which  I  then  offered,  and 
which  passed — at  least  the  particular  resolution  passed — by  a 
majority  of  four  fifths  of  the  Senate.  I  allude  to  the  resolution 
presented  by  me  in  1838.  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  that  resolution ; 
it  speaks  for  itself ;  it  declares  that '  the  institution  of  slavery 
should  not  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the 
concurrence  of  three  conditions ;  first,  the  assent  of  Maryland ; 
second,  the  assent  of  the  people  within  the  District ;  and  third, 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves  within  the  District  for 
their  property. 

"  The  next  resolution  proposed  deserves  a  passing  remark.  It 
is  that  the  slave-trade  within  the  District  ought  to  be  abolished, 
prohibited.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  the  alienation  and  transfer  of 
slaves  from  the  inhabitants  within  this  District — the  sale  by  one 
neighbor  to  another  of  a  slave  which  the  one  owns  and  the  other 
wants,  that  a  husband  may  perhaps  be  put  along  with  his  wife, 
or  a  wife  with  her  husband.  I  do  not  mean  to  touch  at  all  the 
question  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  among  persons  living 
within  the  District ;  but  the  slave-trade  to  which  I  refer  was,  I 
think,  pronounced  an  abomination  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by 
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cue  of  the  most  gifted  and  distinguished  sons  of  Virginia,  the 
late  Mr.  Randolph.  And  who  is  there  who  is  not  shocked  at  its 
enormity  ?  Sir,  it  is  a  great  mistake  at  the  North,  if  they  sup- 
pose that  gentlemen  living  in  the  slave  States  look  upon  one 
who  is  a  regular  trader  in  slaves  with  any  particular  favor  or 
kindness.  They  are  often — sometimes  unjustly,  perhaps — ex- 
cluded from  social  intercourse.  I  have  known  some  memorable 
instances  of  this  sort.  But,  then,  what  is  this  trade  ?  It  is  a 
good  deal  limited  since  the  retrocession  of  that  portion  of  the 
District  formerly  belonging  to  Virginia.  There  are  Alexandria, 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Norfolk,  south  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  perhaps  other  ports,  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Let  the  slave-dealer,  who  chooses  to  collect  his  slaves  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  go  to  these  places;  let  him  not  come 
here  and  establish  his  jails,  and  put  on  his  chains,  and  sometimes 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  by  a  long  train  of  slaves 
passing  through  that  avenue  leading  from  this  Capitol  to  the 
house  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  Re- 
publics that  ever  existed.  Why  should  he  not  do  it?  Sir,  I 
am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  Southern  man,  ancK 
every  man  coming  from  the  slave  States,  when  I  say  let  it  ter- 
minate, and  that  it  is  an  abomination  ;  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it ;  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

"  The  seventh  resolution  relates  to  a  subject  embraced  in  a  bill 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate.     It  is  as  follows  : 

" '  7th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be 
made  by  law,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution, 
for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  la- 
bor in  any  State  who  may  escape  into  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union.' 

"Sir,  that  is  so  evident,  and  has  been  so  clearly  shown  by  the 
debate  which  has  already  taken  place  on  the  subject,  that  I  have 
not  now  occasion  to  add  another  word. 

"  The  last  resolution  of  the  series  of  eight  is  as  follows  : 

11  'And  8th.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit 
or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States  ; 
but  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one 
into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  par- 
ticular laws.' 

"  It  is  obvious  that  no  legislation  is  necessary  or  intended  to 
follow  that  resolution.  It  merely  asserts  a  truth,  established  by 
the  highest  authority  of  law  in  this  country,  and,  in  conformity 
with  that  decision,  I  trust  there  will  be  one  universal  acqui- 
escence. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  embrace  in  that 
resolution  the  declaration  which  is  embraced  in  it,  but  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  in  treating  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  our  British  and  American  an- 
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cestors,  occasionally  to  resort  to  great  fundamental  principles,  and 
bring  them  freshly  and  manifestly  before  our  eyes,  from  time  to 
time,  to  avoid  their  being  violated  upon  any  occasion. 

"Mr.  President,  you  have  before  you  the  whole  series  of  re- 
solutions, the  whole  scheme  of  arrangement  and  accommodation 
of  these  distracting  questions,  which  I  have  to  offer,  after  having 
bestowed  on  these  subjects  the  most  anxious,  intensely  anxious, 
consideration  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  body.  How  far  it 
may  prove  acceptable  to  both  or  either  of  the  parties  on  these 
great  questions,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  both.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  pro- 
posed in  any  of  them,  by  either  party.  The  plan  is  founded 
upon. mutual  forbearance,  originating  in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation 
and  concession  ;  not  of  principles,  but  of  matters  of  feeling.  At 
the  North,  sir,  I  know  that  from  feeling,  by  many  at  least  cher- 
ished as  being  dictated  by  considerations  of  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropy, there  exists  a  sentiment  adverse  to  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

"  Sir,  I  might,  I  think — although  I  believe  this  project  con- 
tains about  an  equal  amount  of  concession  and  forbearance  on 
both  sides — have  asked  from  the  free  States  of  the  North  a  more 
liberal  and  extensive  concession  than  should  be  asked  from  the 
slave  States.  And  why,  sir  ?  With  you,  gentlemen  senators  of 
the  free  States,  what  is  it  ?  An  abstraction,  a  sentiment — a  sen- 
timent, if  you  please,  of  humanity  and  philanthropy — a  noble 
sentiment,  when  directed  rightly,  with  no  sinister  or  party  pur- 
poses ;-au  atrocious  sentiment — a  detestable  sentiment — or  rather 
the  abuse  of  it — when  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  un- 
worthy purposes.  I  said  that  I  might  ask  from  you  larger  and 
more  expansive  concessions  than  from  the  slave  States.  And 
why  ?  You  are  numerically  more  powerful  than  the  slavev 
States.  Not  that  there  is  any  difference — for  upon  that  subject 
I  can  not  go  along  with  the  ardent  expression  of  feeling  by  some 
of  my  friends  coming  from  the  same  class  of  States  from  which 
I  come — not  that  there  is  any  difference  in  valor,  in  prowess,  in 
noble  and  patriotic  daring,  whenever  it  is  required  for  the  safety 
and  salvation  of  the  country,  between  the  people  of  one  class  of 
States  and  those  of  the  other.  You  are,  in  point  of  numbers, 
however,  greater ;  and  greatness  and  magnanimity  should  ever 
be  allied. 

"  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  concession  upon  such  a  sub 
ject  as  this  should  be  more  liberal,  more  expansive,  coming  from 
the  free  than  from  the  slave  States.  It  is,  as  I  remarked,  a  sen- 
timent, a  sentiment  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  on  your  side. 
Ay,  sir,  and  when  a  sentiment  of  that  kind  is  honestly  and  earn- 
estly cherished,  with  a  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  to  enforce 
it,  it  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  sentiment  ;  but,  sir,  when  the  sac- 
rifice is  not  to  be  made  by  those  who  cherish  that  sentiment  and 
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inculcate  it,  but  by  another  people,  in  whose  situation  it  is  im- 
possible, from  their  position,  to  sympathize  and  to  share  all  and 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  I  must  say  to  you,  senators 
from  the  free  States,  it  is  a  totally  different  question.  On  your 
side  it  is  a  sentiment  without  sacrifice,  a  sentiment  without 
danger,  a  sentiment  without  hazard,  without  peril,  without  loss. 
But  how  is  it  on  the  other  side,  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  a 
greater  amount  of  concession  ought  to  be  made  in  any  scheme 
of  compromise  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  there  is  a  vast  and  incalculable  amount 
of  property  to  be  sacrificed,  and  to  be  sacrificed,  not  by  your 
sharing  in  the  common  burdens,  but  exclusive  of  you.  And 
this  is  not  all.  The  social  intercourse,  habit,  safety,  property, 
life,  every  thing  is  at  hazard,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
slave  States. 

"  Sir,  look  at  the  storm  which  is  now  raging  before  you,  beat- 
ing in  all  its  rage  pitilessly  on  your  family.  They  are  in  the 
South.  But  where  are  your  families,  where  are  your  people, 
senators  from  the  free  States?  They  are  safely  housed,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  blessings  of  domestic  comfort,  peace,  and  quiet,  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  own  families. 

"  Behold,  Mr.  President,  that  dwelling-house  now  wrapped  in 
flames.  Listen,  sir,  to  the  rafters  and  beams  which  fall  in  suc- 
cession, amid  the  crash  ;  and  the  flames  ascending  higher  and 
higher  as  they  tumble  down.  Behold  those  women  and  children 
who  are  flying  from  the  calamitous  scene,  and  with  their  shrieks 
and  lamentations  imploring  the  aid  of  high  Heaven.  Whose 
house  is  that  ?  Whose  wives  and  children  are  they  ?  Yours  in 
the  free  States  ?  No.  You  are  looking  on  in  safety  and  secur- 
ity, while  the  conflagration  which  I  have  described  is  raging  in 
the  slave  States,  and  produced,  not  intentionally  by  you,  but  pro- 
duced from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  measures  which  you 
have  adopted,  and  which  others  have  carried  far  beyond  what 
you  have  wished. 

"  In  the  one  scale,  then,  we  behold  setiment,  sentiment,  senti- 
ment alone  ;  in  the  other  property,  the  social  fabric,  life,  and  all 
that  makes  life  desirable  and  happy. 

"  But,  sir,  I  find  myself  engaged  much  beyond  what  I  in- 
tended, when  I  came  this  morning  from  my  lodgings,  in  the 
exposition  with  which  I  intended  these  resolutions  should  go 
forth  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  I  can  not  omit,  how- 
ever, before  I  conclude,  relating  an  incident,  a  thrilling  incident, 
which  occurred  prior  to  my  leaving  my  lodgings  this  morning. 

"  A  man  came  to  my  room — the  same  at  whose  instance,  a 
few  days  ago,  I  presented  a  memorial  calling  upon  Congress  for 
the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon  for  the  use  of  the  public— and, 
without  being  at  all  aware  of  what  purpose  I  entertained  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duty  to-day,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Mr.  Clay, 
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I  heard  you  make  a  remark  the  other  day,  which  induces  me  to 
suppose  that  a  precious  relic  in  my  possession  would  be  accept- 
able to  you.'  He  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket,  and  presented  to 
me  the  object  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  coffin 
of  Washington — a  fragment  of  that  coffin  in  which  now  repose 
in  silence,  in  sleep,  and  speechless,  all  the  earthly  remains  of  the 
venerated  Father  of  his  country.  Was  it  portentous  that  it 
should  have  been  thus  presented  to  me  ?  Was  it  a  sad  presage 
of  what  might  happen  to  that  fabric  which  Washington's  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  valor  established  ?  No,  sir,  no.  It  was  a  warn- 
ing voice,  coming  from  the  grave  to-the  Congress  now  in  session 
to  beware,  to  pause,  to  reflect,  before  they  lend  themselves  to 
any  purposes  which  shall  destroy  that  Union  which  was  cemented 
by  his  exertions  and  example.  Sir,  I  hope  an  impression  may 
be  made  on  your  mind  such  as  that  which  was  made  on  mine  by 
the  reception  of  this  precious  relic. 

"And,  in  conclusion,  I  now  ask  every  senator,  I  entreat  you, 
gentlemen,  in  fairness  and  candor,  to  examine  the  plan  of  accom- 
modation which  this  series  of  resolutions  proposes,  and  not  to 
pronounce  against  them  until  convinced  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination.    I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  read  and  received." 

The  state  of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  the  great  complica- 
tion of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  require  some 
further  elucidation  here,  rightly  to  apprehend  Mr.  Clay's  resolu- 
tions, and  the  general  subject  involved  in  them. 

First,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Texas.  Texas,  at  this  time, 
claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, absorbing  much  of  the  territory  comprehended  in  the  Mexi- 
can Departments  of  Tamaulipas,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  New  Mexico.  Texas  had  not  been  able, 
either  before  or  after  annexation,  to  extend  her  actual  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  the  valley  of  the  Nueces,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Corpus  Christi,  where  General  Taylor's  army  was  encamped  at 
the  time  he  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  position  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  and  which  was  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  or  of  actual  hostilities.  The  occupation  of  the  post 
of  Corpus  Christi,  by  the  American  army,  was,  apparently,  a 
tacit  admission  that  the  Nueces  was  the  western  border  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  United  States,  in  that  quarter.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  argued  the  point  at  large, 
by  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Texas,  before 
annexation,  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Mexican  republic, 
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had  attempted  to  reduce  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  disastrous  failure. 

But  Congress,  in  its  act  of  justification  of  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  had  found  it  convenient  to  declare  "  that  American 
blood  had  been  shed  on  American  soil,"  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  which,  in  fact,  lay  within  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Tamaulipas.  Of  course,  with  this  dec- 
laration of  Congress  to  support  her,  Texas  claimed  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  She  also  claimed  New  Mexico,  which  pushed  her 
former  northern  boundary  of  the  Red  River,  running  nearly  on 
the  line  of  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  42d  degree. 
How  could  Congress  refuse  to  respect  those  claims,  when  these 
boundaries  followed  as  a  consequence  of  its  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities against  Mexico  ?  It  is  true,  the  declaration  by  Congress, 
"  that  American  blood  was  shed  on  American  soil,"  was  a  fiction, 
as  all  know,  and  the  claims  of  Texas  beyond  the  Nueces,  and 
above  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  were  equally  without 
foundation.  But  in  relation  to  the  groundless  claims  of  Texas, 
Congress  had  now  to  deal  with  the  consequence  of  its  own  false 
declaration,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  latter  was  a  complete  vin- 
dication and  shield  of  the  former. 

Moreover,  when  President  Polk  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  make  peace  with  Mexico,  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  States  were  startled  at  this  foreshadow- 
ing of  large  territorial  acquisitions,  which,  they  reasoned,  must 
be  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  Hence  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
that  slavery  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  territory,  acquired 
from  Mexico,  which  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  but 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  From  that  time,  though  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  failed  to  become  a  law,  it  has  been  much  used  as  a  po- 
litical test  in  the  free  States,  in  all  the  Congressional  elections. 
Its  beginning,  and  popular  use  since  that  time,  constitute  a  great 
chapter  of  history.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  cease  to 
ring  in  the  ears  of  the  public.  It  can  never  cease,  till  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  ceases  to  be  a  political  question,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  Territories  and  new  States. 

It  happened,  also,  that  General  Taylor,  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  although  a  Southern  man  and  a  slaveholder,  did 
not  favor  the  claims  of  Texas  over  New  Mexico,  and  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  an  armed  collision  between  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 
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All  these,  and  other  difficulties  arising  out  of  these  questions, 
were  to  be  encountered  in  the  resolutions  of  Compromise  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Clay.  Although  the  third  resolution  defined  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas  in  coincidence  with  her  claims,  it 
gave  her  no  part  of  New  Mexico. 

This  feature  of  the  resolution,  brought  Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  at 
once  to  his  feet,  when  Mr.  Clay  sat  down,  and  he  said  : — 

"  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  enter  into  this  discussion 
[now?],  and  I  rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I  regret 
extremely  that  the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  in  his 
laudable  desire  to  settle  a  very  troublesome  question,  now  agitat- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  have  seen  proper, 
rather  unceremoniously,  as  I  think,  to  take  one  half  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  here  to  represent,  to 
make  a  peace-offering  to  a  spirit  of  encroachment  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  one  half  of  this  Union.  *  *  *  Does  not  the 
honorable  senator  know  that,  appended  to  the  treaty  with  Mexi- 
co, of  which  he  speaks,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Commissioners 
who  negotiated  it,  and  expressly  made  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
there  is  a  map  which  defines  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  Texas,  and 
that  the  territory  west  of  that  river  is  expressly  designated  as 
New  Mexico  ?  The  boundary  thus  defined  is  made  a  part  of 
the  treaty  itself,  and  no  fair  interpretation  can  permit  any  body 
to  assume  a  different  one." 

This  map,  doubtless,  originated  at  Washington,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  general  plan.  Since  the  Rio  Grande  was 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  Mexico  under 
what  jurisdiction  the  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Nueces  should  fall.  It  was,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  treaty.  It 
was  known  that  Texas  claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  color- 
ing of  the  map,  as  if  Texas  extended  to  that  line,  might  have 
been  accidental,  or  it  might  have  been  an  arbitrary  order  from 
Washington.  It  is  clear  that  Mexico  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  she  could  be  no  further  interested  than  as  a  party  in 
fixing  the  boundary  line  between  herself  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  immaterial,  therefore,  whether  the  drawer  of  the  map,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  carried  out  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  not 
knowing  what  other  disposition  to  make  of  that  territory,  or 
whether  he  had  his  orders  for  a  future  political  purpose,  Mexico, 
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as  a  party  to  the  treaty,  could  have  had  no  voice  in  it,  as  it 
could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  treaty  stipulation. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  also  rose,  to  protest  against  the  5th 
and  6th  resolutions,  as  implying  that  Congress  had  power  to 
legislate  on  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  he  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Clay  that  "  slavery  does  not  now  exist  by  law  in 
any  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico ;"  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  Congress  to  make  any  declaration  on  that  point ;  nor 
in  the  proposed  boundaries  of  Texas ;  nor  in  assuming  the  debt 
of  Texas,  in  the  mariner  proposed ;  although  he  did  approve  of 
the  proposal  to  enact  an  efficient  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  would  not  object  to  the  admission  of  California,  as  a 
free  State  into  the  Union,  if,  at  the  same  time,  another  slave 
State  could  be  set  off  from  Texas. 

Although  Mr.  Clay  had  expressed  the  hope,  that  no  debate 
would  arise  on  his  proposed  resolutions  at  this  time,  he  felt 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Foote, 
which  he  did,  but  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  cite. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  could  assent  to  only  one  of  the  prop- 
ositions of  Mr.  Clay,  which  is  embodied  in  the  second  part  of 
the  second  resolution,  regarding  the  organization  of  Territorial 
governments.  From  all  the  rest  he  dissented  ;  and  he  spoke 
somewhat  at  length  in  a  statement  of  his  views.  He  would  ac- 
cept of  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  the  Missouri ,  Com- 
promise line  to  the  Pacific.     So  also  Mr.  Foote. 

Mr.  Clay  said  :  "  I  am  reminded  of  my  coming  from  a  slave 
State.  I  tell  the  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote],  and  I 
tell  the  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason],  that  I  know  my 
duty,  and  that  I  mean  to  express  the  opinions  I  entertain  fearless 
of  all  mankind.  *  *  *  And  now,  sir,  coming  from  a  slave  State 
as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  say  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  where  it  had  not 
before  existed,  either  south  or  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  slave  State,  it  is  my  solemn,  de- 
liberate, and  well-matured  determination  that  no  power,  no 
earthly  power,  shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduc- 
tion of  slavery,  either  south  or  north  of  that  line.  Sir,  while 
you  reproach,  arid  justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  institution  upon  the  continent  of  America,  I  am, 
for  one,  unwilling  that  the  posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants 
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of  California  or  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing  just 
what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing  to  us.  If  the  citizens 
of  those  Territories  choose  to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come 
here  with  constitutions  establishing  slavery,  I  am  for  admitting 
them  with  such  provisions  in  their  constitutions ;  but  then  it 
will  be  their  own  work  and  not  ours  ;  and  their  posterity  will 
have  to  reproach  them  and  not  us,  for  forming  constitutions 
allowing  the  institution  of  slavery  to  exist  among  them.  These 
are  my  views,  sir,  and  I  choose  to  express  them  ;  and  I  care  not 
how  extensively  or  universally  they  are  known." 

Mr.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Downs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Berrien 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  declared  them- 
selves not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions.  Mr.  Davis 
thought  it  was  no  compromise  at  all,  as  the  concessions  required, 
he  said,  were  all  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  none  from  the 
North  ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  general  fe'eling  of  Senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States.  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  out- 
set, but  little  promise  of  the  final  adoption  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolu- 
tions in  their  original  form.  They  were  made  the  special  order 
of  the  day  for  the  Tuesday  following. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Senate  chamber,  on  this  occasion, 
was  thronged  with  spectators,  to  hear  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  pro- 
pounded, and  his  accompanying  remarks  upon  them.  It  was 
unexpected  that  so  much  of  a  debate  should  have  arisen  that 
day  ;  but  many  senators  from  the  South  claimed  that  their  dis- 
sent should  go  forth  to  the  public  in  company  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay's  plan  of  compromise. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE     COMPROMISE     OF     185  0. 

Review  of  Mr.  Clay's  great  Speech  on  his  Compromise  Resolutions. — Mr.  Clay's 
Project  for  the  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. — Extract 
from  Mr.  Clay's  Will. 

We  know  not  how  we  can  better  commence  this  chapter  than 
T>y  the  following  letter,  and  the  introductory  remarks  of  the 
Albany  Register  of  August  6,  1852,  in  which  the  letter  was  first 
published  : 

"  The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Arsdale  to  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  publishing  this 
morning,  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all  the  friends 
of  the  great  departed  patriot.  It  adds  to  the  long  catalogue  an- 
other glorious  illustration  of  the  noble  disinterestedness  which 
actuated  his  mighty  heart  whenever  it  was  moved  for  the  Repub- 
lic which  he  loved  so  devotedly  and  adorned  so  brightly.  It 
displays  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  true  patriot,  at  a  moment 
at  once  the  most  interesting  in  his  long  life  of  invaluable  public 
services,  and  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  imperishable  fame  of  Henry 
Clay,  or  more  firmly  attach  the  grateful  hearts  of  his  country- 
men to  his  memory,  it  is  the  episode  in  his  life  which  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  so  graphically  relates,  and  which  sheds  a  bright  ray  upon 
his  brilliantly-illuminated  descent  to  the  grave  which  has  just 
closed  over  him." 

"  FROM  THE  KEV.  DR.  VAN  ARSDALE  TO  THE  HON.  THEODORE    FRELINGHUYSEN. 

"Manor  House,  Albany,  August  2,  1852. 
"  Hon.  and  dear  Sik — In  reading  your  eulogy  of  our  lamented 
Mr.  Clay,  which  has  just  met  my  attention,  I  observed  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  relation  to  his  last  great  effort  for  the  country  he 
so  truly  loved — the  effort  in  which  he  brought  forth  his  celebrated 
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Compromise  measures — measures  which  are  now  substantially 
incorporated  into  the  platform  of  both  the  prominent  political 
parties — and  which,  under  a  kind  Providence,  were  the  means 
of  adjusting  difficulties  and  healing  sectional  strifes  that  seriously 
'threatened  to  disturb  our  national  peace,  if  not  to  break  up  the 
Union  itself. 

"  Yon  justly  remark  :  '  In  the  good  Providence  of  God,  Mr. 
Clay  was  again  called  to  soothe  irritations  and  persuade  to  recon- 
cilement the  councils  of  Congress,  and  through  them  the  Ameri- 
can people.  God  crowned  his  labors  with  prosperity.  He  was 
spared  to  rejoice  in  the  privilege  and  honor  of  a  third  glorious 
achievement — the  triumph  of  fraternal  good  will  over  the  angry 
passions  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  the  Union  lives  again  in  its 
strength  to  cherish  and  animate  the  hopes  of  the  world.     And 

HAVING  FULFILLED  THIS  DUTY  OF  ANXIOUS  AND  WEARING  TOIL  FOR 
HIS  COUNTRY,  THE  HONORED  PATRIOT  LAID  DOWN  TO  DIE,  AND  PRE- 
CIOUS WILL  BE  HIS  MEMORY  TO  THE  END  OF  TIME.' 

"  Now,  sir,  there  was  an  incident  connected  with  that  last  greq| 
effort  of  Mr.  Clay — the  delivery  of  his  Compromise  speech — 
with  which  I  only  am  acquainted,  and  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  your  statement,  and  the  purity  and  strength 
of  his  patriotism.  On  the  morning  when  he  commenced  that 
speech,  so  highly  serviceable  to  our  country's  good,  I  walked , 
with  him  from  his  lodgings  at  the  National  Hotel  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  He  was  suffering,  as  he  said,  with  a  severe  cold,  and 
was  very  feeble.  As  we  came  to  the  long  flight  of  steps  at  the 
Capitol,  he  said :  '  Will  you  lend  me  your  arm,  my  friend ;  for  I  find 
myself  quite  weak  and  exhausted  this  morning  ?'  Of  course  I  gave 
him  my  arm,  and  we  commenced  the  ascent.  Every  few  steps, 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  him  to  take  breath,  and  he 
also  coughed  severely.  We  went  round  by  the  back  way,  as  he 
said  it  was  less  fatiguing  to  him.  He  had  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  speak  that  morning  on  that  subject ;  but  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Senate  Chamber,  finding  him  so  much  indisposed,  I 
said  :  '  Mr.  Clay,  had  you  not  better  defer  your  speech  ?  You  are 
certainly  too  ill  to  exert  yourself  to-day.'  !  My  dear  friend,'  he 
replied,  '  /  consider  our  country  in  danger,  and  if  I  can  be  the 
means  in  any  measure  of  averting  that  danger,  my  health  or 
life  is  of  little  consequence.' 

"  Such  was  the  spirit  of  this  noble-minded,  this  Christian  pa- 
triot !  When  we  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  it  was  already 
crowded  with  spectators,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  for  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Clay  was  to  speak.  After  the  preliminary  exer- 
cises of  the  morning,  he  arose  in  his  place  and  commenced  his 
address.  Those  who  were  present  will  remember  that  when  he 
began  it  was  very  evident  that  he  was  not  well,  and  they  will 
also  remember  how  soon  his  majestic  and  patriotic  spirit  kindled 
jnto  burning  eloquence,  and  rose  above  the  infirmities  of  his 
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body,  as  he  spoke  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  Union ;  they  will  remember  how  his  lips  quivered  and 
his  thrilling  voice  faltered  with  the  generous  emotions  of  a  de- 
voted Christian  patriot,  when  he  said  that,  having  first  borne  that 
subject  on  his  heart  before  God  'in  his  chamber,'  he  now  came 
to  present  it  to  the  Senate.  For  two  days  he  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  floor,  and  chained  the  attention  of  his  numerous  and 
admiring  auditors.  Those  who  had  often  heard  him  in  the 
meridian  of  his  strength,  told  me  that  he  had  never  spoken  with 
greater  energy,  both  of  thought  and  manner.  Included  in  his 
devotion  to  God,  was  his  devotion  to  his  country.  Every  faculty 
was  absorbed  with,  and  every  power  consecrated  to  its  welfare. 
His  object  was  gained.  Harmony  was  restored.  The  country 
was  saved.  But  the  manly  form  of  the  noble  statesman  sank 
beneath  the  mighty  effort  which  his  patriotism  inspired,  and  it 
now  sleeps  with  the  dead.  When  his  corpse  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  brief  conversation  with  some  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  who  were  attending  it  to  its  place  of  rest,  General 
Cass  remarked  to  me,  that  '  Mr.  Clay  never  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  the  exertion  he  then  made,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  had 
hastened  his  death.1  Yet,  with  reason  himself  to  apprehend 
such  would  be  the  effect,  Mr.  Clay  put  forth  his  mightiest  effort  to 
preserve  the  Union  ;  and  thus  closed  his  long  and  brilliant  career 
by  sacrificing  himself  to  his  country.  He  forgot  himself  in  his 
greater  love  for  his  native  land.  This  was  true  patriotism. 
Well  then  may  all  parties  mourn  his  loss,  and  hold  '  his  memory 
precious  to  the  end  of  time.' 

"  As  an  additional  tribute  to  this  great  and  good  man,  whom 
it  has  been  my  privilege  for  several  years  past  to  know  well  and 
sincerely  to  love,  and  as  revealing  with  an  additional  ray  of  light 
that  example  so  worthy  of  all  imitation,  I  have  been  induced  to 
relate  the  above  incident.  "  C.  Cornell  Van  Arsdale." 

It  was  the  sixth  of  February,  1850,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Arsdale  accompanied  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  as  above 
described,  and  when  he  commenced  that  great  speech  of  two 
days,  on  the  resolutions  of  Compromise,  presented  by  him  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1850,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
His  state  of  health  is  mournfully  depicted  in  the  letter  above 
cited.  One  can  easily  see  that  he  was  altogether  too  feeble  to 
undertake  such  a  mighty  effort.  He  could  not  mount  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  without  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor, and  stopping  to  rest.  His  great  heart  and  lofty  mind  had 
communed  with  his  Maker,  and  laid  the  theme  of  this  and  the 
next  day's  discourse  before  the  throne  of  heaven.  For  his  exor- 
dium opens  thus : 
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"  Mr.  President — Never,  on  any  former  occasion,  have  I  risen 
under  feelings  of  such  painful  solicitude.  I  have  seen  many 
periods  of  great  anxiety,  peril,  and  of  danger,  in  this  country; 
but  I  have  never  before  risen  to  address  any  assemblage  so  op- 
pressed, so  appalled,  and  so  anxious.  And,  sir,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  do  here  what  again  and  again  I  have  done  in 
my  private  chamber,  to  implore  of  Him  who  holds  the  destinies 
of  nations  and  of  individuals  in  his  hands  to  bestow  upon  our 
country  his  blessing,  to  calm  the  violence  and  rage  of  party,  to 
still  passion,  to  allow  reason  once  more  to  resume  its  empire. 
And  may  T  not  ask  of  Him,  too,  sir,  to  bestow  on  his  humble 
servant  now  before  Him,  the  blessing  of  his  smiles,  and  of 
strength  and  ability  to  perform  the  work  that  now  lies  before 
him?" 

This  speech  will  be  found  entire  in  the  Appendix,*  to  which 
the  reader  is  not  only  referred,  but  he  is  recommended  to  peruse 
it  before  he  takes  up  the  review  of  it  contained  in  this  chapter. 
Though  long  (it  occupied  two  full  days  in  its  delivery),  it  occu- 
pies too  important  a  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  history  at  this  period,  not 
to  be  put  down  as  a  portion  of  it.  It  was  his  last  great  public 
effort,  though  he  afterward  mingled  somewhat  in  the  debates  of 
the  Senate.  The  influence  which  it  had  on  the  great  pacifica- 
tion that  followed  before  this  session  of  Congress  had  come  to  a 
close,  is  undisputed,  although  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  not  in 
form  adopted.  While  the  subject  was  in  debate,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  My  idea  was,  if  the  Senate  should  think  proper  finally  to 
deqide  affirmatively  on  these  resolutions,  that  we  should  then  re- 
fer them  to  appropriate  committees,  either  one  resolution  by  itself 
to  an  appropriate  committee,  or  combining  two  or  three  together, 
according  to  the  affinity  of  the  subjects  they  embrace,  and  let 
the  committee  act  on  these  two  or  three  subjects.  But  I  never 
did  contemplate  embracing  in  the  entire  scheme  of  accommoda- 
tion and  harmony  which  I  proposed,  all  these  distracting  ques- 
tions, and  bringing  them  all  into  one  measure." 

His  resolutions  and  his  vindication  of  them,  set  the  ball  in 
motion,  which  rolled  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  result. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop,  and  equally  impossible  to  evade  the 
great  questions  which  Mr.  Clay  had  started.  His  resolutions 
might  and  did  encounter  opposition,  and  they  were  not  affirmed 
by  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  Clay  hoped  they  would  be.     But*  they 

*  Appendix,  A  page  301. 
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were  there  in  a  palpable  and  unmistakable  form,  and  they  were 
aimed  directly  at  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  so  that  their 
bearings  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  The  purity  and  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Clay's  motives  in  this  movement  were  highly  appreciated, 
and  frequently  acknowledged  by  his  political  opponents.  In- 
deed he  scarcely  had  an  opponent,  except  of  his  resolutions. 
So  fully  were  all  impressed  with  the  patriotic  aims  of  Mr.  Clay, 
that  they  rendered  involuntary  homage  to  his  heart.  It  was 
seen  and  felt  that  nothing  but  a  love  of  country  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  expose  himself  to  such  a  sacrifice,  in  making  such 
an  effort  in  such  a  state  of  health.  His  devout  exordium  made 
its  appeal  and  had  its  influence,  as  no  man  living  suspected  Mr. 
Clay  of  religious  insincerity.  It  was  unexpected,  doubtless ; 
but  every  one  felt  how  appropriate  it  was.  It  required  no  small 
degree  of  religious  bravery  to  do  a  thing  so  rare  in  such  circum- 
stances. There  again  was  the  man.  It  was  Mr.  Clay,  who 
feared  not  man,  but  who  then  professed  to  fear  God,  and  to 
believe  in  him.  With  so  little  fear  of  man,  it  was  no  great  vir- 
tue in  Mr.  Clay  to  break  forth  in  such  aspirations,  except  as  they 
came  from  the  profoundest  convictions  and  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  as  no  one  doubted  they  did.  It  was,  therefore,  so  much 
more  effective. 

Mr.  Clay  attributed  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country  to  the 
violence,  of  party  spirit,  and  deprecated  it  in  the  most  feeling 
manner.  "  Mr.  President,  it  is  passion,  passion — party,  party, 
and  intemperance — that  is  all  I  dread  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
great  questions  which  unhappily  at  this  time  divide  our  dis- 
tracted country."  He  considered  the  question  of  slavery,  as  it 
divided  the  North  from  the  South,  most  difficult  of  adjustment. 
Hence  all  his  studies  and  efforts  were  directed  to  that.  As  will 
be  seen,  each  one  of  his  eight  resolutions  had  an  aspect  in  that 
direction,  except  the  first. 

California  had  already  organized  as  a  State,  fixed  her  own 
boundaries,  and  put  her  State  machinery  in  operation — an  irreg- 
ularity doubtless — for  according  to  fundamental  law  she  was 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  Federal  law  as  such.  She  could  not  regularly 
move  to  an  organization  as  a  State  without,  the  consent  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  law  of  Congress.  But,  conscious  of 
her  physical  and  political  position  on  the  Pacific  coast,  of  her 
sudden  and  rapid  growth  to  power  and  importance,  and  relying 
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on  her  prospective  resources  as  the  land  of  gold,  she  put  on  the 
airs  of  dictating  the  terms  on  which  she  would  become  a  State 
of  the  Union,  rather  than  of  asking  leave  to  join  the  family,  and 
to  be  regularly  inaugurated.  It  was  a  natural  thought  of  the 
time  and  circumstances,  both  to  the  Californians  and  to  the 
Federal  Government,  that  if  not  humored  in  the  attitude  she  had 
assumed,  California  might  become  the  head  of  a  western  con- 
federacy, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  backbone  of  the  Conti- 
nent, on  the  north  by  the  British  provinces,  and  destined  to 
absorb  Mexico  on  the  south.  This  dream  had  doubtless  already 
entertained  the  imaginations  of  California  political  aspirants,  and 
the  thought  was,  doubtless,  a  sufficient  admonition  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  wink  at  these  irregularities  in  the  formation  of 
the  State  Government  of  California.  The  attitude  of  California 
— though  not  declared  as  such,  was  :  "  Take  us  in  or  not  as  you 
please  ;  we  have  nothing  to  ask  as  a  favor."  This,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  position  and  temper  of  California  at  this  moment,  and  it 
was  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide  upon  at  this  session. 

But  to  those  who  had  made  the  war  with  Mexico,  it  was  not 
only  a  great  disappointment,  but,  so  far,  a  complete  subversion 
of  their  plans,  if  Mr.  Clay's  interpretation  of  it  .in  his  Raleigh 
Letter  was  correct,  viz.,  that  the  war  was  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  California,  by  her  constitution,  had  excluded 
slavery,  and  she  presented  herself  to  Congress,  not  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication,  to  be  permitted  to  organize  as  a  State,  but  as  an 
independent  State  already  organized.  By  her  admission,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  admitting  a  slave  State,  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  alone  it  can 
be  maintained,  as  between  the  free  and  slave  States,  would  be 
turned  in  favor  of  the  free  States ;  as  the  latter,  in  that  case, 
would  be  one  State  in  the  majority  in  that  body.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  well  known  that  the  free  States  were 
always  in  the  majority.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  a  crisis. 
You  must  admit  California,  with  all  her  unbecoming  airs,  and 
with  all  this  irregularity,  or  have  a  western  confederacy  ;  then, 
perhaps,  a  civil  war ;  and  a  civil  war  in  all  probability  could 
only  end  in  a  western  confederacy. 

Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  in  his  anxious  endeavor,  was  obliged  to 
encounter  the  aspects  of  this  state  of  things.  Nothing  was  more 
evident  than  that  California  must  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
her  demand,  in  substance,  acceded  to.     This  was  the  point  of 
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the  first  resolution,  leaving  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
California  as  an  open  question.  All  that  Mr.  Clay  desired  by 
this  and  the  other  resolutions,  was  the  determination  of  princi- 
ples, not  of  the  details  of  their  application.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  bring  in  a  bill  or  bills  as  projects  of  law.  He  only  wanted 
the  affirmation  of  certain  principles  which  he  thought  the  exi- 
gences of  the  country  demanded,  and  which  could  afterward  be 
incorporated  in  the  forms  of  law,  as  the  cases  might  require,  in 
separate  bills  adapted  to  the  several  cases. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose,  as  some  have  hastily  t 
done,  that  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  on  this  occasion  were  a  failure, 
because  they  were  not  immediately  and  specifically  affirmed  and 
adopted.  The  resolutions  were  entering  wedges,  the  power  of 
which,  driven  by  Mr.  Clay's  hand,  could  not  be  evaded.  The 
then  session  of  Congress  could  not  and  did  not  rise  till  they 
were  substantially  disposed  of.  They  might  and  did  occupy  a 
long  time  for  debate  ;  they  might  and  did  appear  in  different 
forms  ;  but  there  was  no  escape  from  them.  Only  one  of  them, 
the  second,  failed  to  be  acted  upon  definitely  during  this  ses- 
sion ;  and  the  reason  of  that  we  shall  see  by  and  by.  Mr.  Clay, 
therefore,  stands  in  history  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  great 
pacification  of  1850.  No  one,  therefore,  can  claim  to  understand 
that  important  part  of  the  history  of  this  country  who  has  not 
attentively  read  those  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  introduc- 
tory remarks,  as  found  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  connection 
with  his  great  speech  on  those  resolutions,  as  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  volume.  These  together  constitute  the  last  great 
effort  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  life. 

The  admission  of  California  as  a  State  was  naturally  the  first 
topic,  and  one  which  could  in  no  way  be  evaded.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  sore  disappointment  to  those  who  had  brought  on  the 
Mexican  war  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  to  find  the  first  State 
formed  out  of  the  territory  acquired,  herself  of  vast  dimensions, 
vigorous,  increasing  in  population  beyond  example,  her  soil  and 
mountains  rich  in  gold,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  her  fundamental  law  !  And  that  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union,  which  must  be  done  at  this  time  or 
never,  should  destroy  the  balance  of  power  between  the  slave 
and  free  States,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  was  another  stupendous  political  result,  not  less  astound- 
ing to  the  slave  propagandists ! 
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Having  disposed  of  the  first  resolution,  regarding  the  admission 
of  California,  Mr.  Clay  passed  to  the  second,  which  was  in  sub- 
stance,* that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, and  that  consequently,  on  the  principles  of  public  law,  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  was  free 
territory.  On  the  recognition  of  this  great  fact,  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
posed, as  a  compromise  between  the  North  and  South,  that 
territorial  governments  should  be  established  by  Congress  over 
this  broad  field,  "  without  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,"  and  leave  that  question  with  the  people, 
when  States  should  be  formed  out  of  those  territories.  It  can 
not  but  be  seen,  however,  that  the  recognition  of  this  great  and 
broad  principle,  that  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  \*ere 
free,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  gave  the  advantage  to  freedom  as  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery :  inasmuch  as  the  normal  condition  of  those  ter- 
ritories was  that  they  were  free,  and  that  slavery  could  never  be 
established  in  them,  till  it  should  be  done  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  a  State,  or  by  Congress,  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be 
done. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  declare  in 
this  resolution,  that  slavery  "  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into( 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,"  and  that  he  makes  this  an  important  point  in  his 
speech.  On  the  basis  of  these  "  two  truths,"as  he  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  call  them,  to  wit,  that  "  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law"  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
troduced there — the  first  of  which  certainly  was  a  fact,  though 
the  latter  was  hypothetical — Mr.  Clay  appeals  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  free  States,  as -a  concession  to  the  South,  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  being  of  no  avail,  even 
if  it  could  be  carried.  That  proviso,  it  will  be  remembered, 
aimed  to  legislate  definitively  against  the  introduction  of  slavery 
in  any  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  it  was  carried 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  decisive  majority,  when 
President  Polk  called  upon  Congress  for  $3,000,000,  with  which 
to  make  a  peace  with  Mexico ;  but  the  proviso  failed  in  the 
Senate.  The  principle  of  this  proviso  took  a  strong  hold  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  free  States. 

*  See  the  resolution,  page  115. 
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"  What  do  you,  who  reside  in  the  free  States,  want  ?"  said  Mr. 
Clay.  "  You  want  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  introduced  into 
the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico.  Well,  have  you  not  got  it 
in  California  already,  if  admitted  as  a  State  ?  Have  you  not  got 
it  also  in  New  Mexico,  in  all  human  probability  ?  What  more 
do  you  want  ?  You  have  got  what  is  worth  a  thousand  Wilmot 
provisos.  You  have  got  nature  itself  on  your  side.  You  have 
the  fact  itself  on  your  side.  You  have  the*  truth  staring  you  in 
the  face,  that  no  slavery  is  existing  there.  Well,  if  you  are  men, 
if  you  can  rise  from  the  mud  and  slough  of  party  struggles,  and 
elevate  yourselves  to  the  height  of  patriots,  what  will  you  do  ? 
You  will  look  at  the  fact  as  it  exists." 

In  Mr.  Clay's  mind  and  feelings,  there  was  a  fair  compromise 
between  the  North  and  South,  in  this  resolution.  It  declares 
that  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law  in  the  acquired  territories,  and 
that  nature  forbids  its  being  introduced  there.  The  first  part  of 
Mr.  Clay's  second  resolution  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the  declaration 
of  a  fact,  determined  by  the  principles  of  Public  Law,  to  which 
Mr.  Clay,  no  doubt,  gave  the  true  interpretation.  But  as  it  de- 
pended on  interpretation,  it  could  hardly  have  more  force  than 
an  opinion.  The  second  declaration,  that  slavery  was  not  likely 
to  be  introduced  in  those  territories,  was  also  a  matter  of  opinion, 
which  Mr.  Webster  afterward,  in  his  seventh  of  March  speech3 
uttered  with  great  force.  The  South  was  not  prepared  to  affirm 
either  of  these  declarations,  and  the  North  did  not  confide  in 
them.  The  South  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  declara- 
tion, and  the  North  would  not  trust  to  either,  but  demanded  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  Hence  this  resolution  failed.  But  it  was  a 
sufficient  triumph  for  Mr.  Clay  that  the  principle  of  each  of  his 
resolutions  was  incorporated  in  subsequent  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  the  second  resolution,  as  a  matter  of  record,  in 
the  place  which  it  occupies  in  history,  as  having  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay  on  this  occasion,  has  had,  and  will  ever  have,  about 
the  same  effect  which  would  have  followed  from  its  affirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  announced  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  far  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  United  States  Senate 
— a  principle  of  Public  Law — a  principle  which  will  be  recog- 
nized by  all  mankind,  and  which  can  not  ultimately  fail  of  its 
effect  in  the  specific  application  which  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to 
make  of  it.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
had  abolished  slavery,  and  that  when  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  slavery  did  not  exist  in  the 
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territories  acquired  by  the  United  States,  consequently,  slavery 
can  not  go  there,  except  as  established  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  a  new  State,  or  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  the  latter  of 
which  will  not,  in  any  human  probability,  ever  be  perpetrated. 
In  theory,  however,  though  not  with  a  view  to  a  practical  appli- 
cation, Mr.  Clay  asserts  the  principle,  that  the  general  and  un- 
limited power  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  comprehends  that  of  establishing 
slavery  in  the  territories.  Hence  the  power  of  Congress  over 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  retain,  or  modify,  or 
abolish  it  at  discretion.  Mr.  Clay  thinks  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories,  implies  the  power  to 
establish  it,  and  that  the  two  powers  are  necessarily  co-existent. 

Mr.  Clay  had  occasion  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  carries  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  along  with  it  into  the  territories.  "  Why,"  said  Mr. 
Clay,  "  these  United  States  consist  of  thirty  States.  In  fifteen 
of  them  there  is  slavery,  and  in  fifteen  of  them  slavery  does  not 
exist.  Well,  how  can  it  be  argued  that  the  fifteen  slave  States, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  carry 
into  the  ceded  territory  their  institution  of  slavery,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  Constitution,  the  fifteen  free  States  carry  into  the 
ceded  territory  the  principle  of  freedom,  which  they  from  policy 
have  chosen  to  adopt  within  their  limits  ?  *  *  *  Is  there  not 
just  as  much  ground  to  contend,  that  where  a  moiety  of  the 
States  is  free,  and  the  other  moiety  is  slaveholding,  the  principle 
of  freedom  which  prevails  in  one  class,  shall  operate  as  much  as 
the  principle  of  slavery  which  prevails  in  the  other  ?  Can  you 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  I  understand  to 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  Public  Law  of  the  world,  of  reason,  and 
justice,  that  the  status  of  law,  as  it  existed  in  the  moment  of 
conquest  or  the  acquisition,  remains  until  it  is  altered  by  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  conquering  or  acquiring  power  ?  That 
is  the  great  principle  which  you  can  scarcely  turn  over  a  page  of 
the  Public  Law  of  the  world  without  finding  recognized,  and 
every  where  established." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  specious  argument  of  the  slaveholder. 
He  says  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  a  right  to 
his  property  any  where.  As  an  abstract  proposition,  this  would 
seem  to  be  clear  and  undeniable.     But  it  is  already  decided  by 
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the  common  law  of  the  civilized  world,  that  if  he  carries  his 
slave  into  a  free  State,  that  slave  is  free.  This  question,  there- 
fore, is  not  debatable,  but  it  is  settled  forever.  But  the  slave- 
holder says,  he  can  take  his  slave  into  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  hold  him  as  property  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
But  the  Federal  Constitution  recognizes  slavery  only  in  the  slave 
States.  There  is  no  law,  therefore,  Federal  or  municipal,  that 
will  protect  the  property  of  a  slaveholder  in  his  slave,  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Slavery  is  not  the  creature  of  Federal 
laws,  nor  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  neither  can  it  be  created 
by  territorial  laws  ;  but  only  by  the  fundamental  law  of  a  State  ; 
and  its  protection  as  property  can  only  be  secured  by  the  mu- 
nicipal regulations  of  slave  States.  Slave  property,  in  the  United 
States  certainly,  is  exceptional.  It  is  not  property  every  where, 
in  free  States,  for  example,  except  the  slave  be  a  fugitive,  and 
there  is  no  law  by  which  a  slave  can  be  held  as  property  in  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Where  is  the  law?  It  can  not  be  found.  The 
Federal  Constitution  and  laws  recognize  slave  property  in  slave 
States,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  but  nowhere  else.*  The 
slaveholder  may,  doubtless,  carry  his  slave  property  into  the  ter- 
ritories; but  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk.  There  is  no  law  there, 
or  elsewhere,  which  he  can  invoke  to  protect  it.  The  slaveholder 
may  say,  and  he  doubtless  feels,  that  this  is  unjust.  But  if  he 
looks  at  the  subject,  apart  from  his  interest  in  the  question,  he 
must  see  that  we  have  laid  down  the  rule  correctly. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  property  in  man,  such  as  slave 
property,  is  against  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  mankind,  and 
against  the  genius  of  all  free  institutions.  The  common  law  of 
England,  as  promulged  in  the  famous  Somerset  case,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  free  States  of  America — adopted,  indeed, 
by  the  civilized  world — has  decided  against  the  holding  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  such  as  slave  property;  and  such  property  can 
only  be  held  under  special  regulations,  such  as  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  only  for  the  limited  jurisdictions  specified.  Out- 
side of  those  jurisdictions,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  property  in 
man,  except  he  be  a  fugitive  slave.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to 
property  in  man,  is  the  rule — is  common  law — and  slavery  is  the 
exception.  Slavery  can  only  exist  under  special  regulations; 
*  The  law  of  1854,  changes  the  case. 
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as,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  slavery- 
was  introduced  and  found  here,  when  the  Federal  compact  was 
formed,  it  was  made  a  special  case,  and  placed  under  exceptional 
rules,  which  apply  to  no  other  species  of  property.  Consequently, 
these  exceptional  regulations  can  only  be  invoked  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slave  property  where  that  property  is  recognized  as  such. 
All  must  see  that  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  recognize 
slave  property,  except  when  the  fundamental  law  of  States  and 
their  municipal  regulations  have  established  it.  Consequently, 
Federal  power  can  not  be  invoked  to  protect  such  property,  ex- 
cept when  it  exists  under  the  municipal  laws  of  particular  States. 
He  who  owns  slaves,  or  chooses  to  be  connected  with  slavery, 
occupies  this  position  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his 
slave  property  is  not  property  every  where ;  and  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  comprehend  all  the  exceptions  of  the  case, 
one  of  which  is,  that  he  can  no  more  hold  a  slave  as  property  in 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  than  in  one  of  the  free  States.  Where  is  the  law 
by  which  he  can  hold  such  property,  in  such  a  place  ?  There 
is  none.  In  vain  will  he  invoke  Federal  power :  for  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  case.  In  vain  will  he  invoke  the  authorities  of  the 
slave  State  from  which  he  emigrated ;  for  her  authority  extends 
not  beyond  her  own  jurisdiction.  He  may,  perhaps,  hold  and 
control  this  species  of  property  by  sufferance,  or  by  the  ignorance 
of  those  around  him  ;  but  there  is  no  other  tenure. 

The  position  of  slave  property  in  the  United  States  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  it  never  ought  to  occasion  a  moment's  debate. 
Its  guaranty  is  special,'  not  common.  It  is  an  exceptional  case 
of  property  held  under  a  special  tenure.  We  have  only  to  as- 
certain the  rules  of  the  case,  and  it  is  all  before  us.  What  are 
those  rules  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  right,  in  the  original  slave  States,  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  the  right  to  regulate  it.  Next,  the  slave  States  are 
allowed  to  count  their  slaves  five  for  three,  to  be  represented  in 
Congress.  Thirdly,  the  slave  States  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  in  case  of  a  slave  insurrection. 
And  fourthly,  the  slave  States  are  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  All  the  slave 
States  admitted  into  the  Union,  have  been  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  These  four  items  comprehend  all  the  law  there  is  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  the  General  Government  is  con- 
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cerned.  All  the  rest  is  left  with  the  municipal  regulations  of  the 
slave  States.  And  surely  it  can  hardly  require  any  great  stretch 
of  the  human  faculties  to  comprehend  this. 

The  position  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
general  society,  is  very  like  that  of  the  federal  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  In  the  latter  case, 
whatever  powers  are  not  delegated  to  the  General  Government 
by  the  Constitution,  are  reserved  to  the  States.  The  General 
Government  can  exercise  no  other  than  its  delegated  powers. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  can  claim  no  more  than  the  special  grants  made  to  it. 
All  other  powers  belong  to  general  society.  The  institution  of 
slavery  is  exceptional,  and  its  rights  are  specific,  not  general. 
Nothing  can  be  claimed  for  it  but  that  which  is  specifically 
granted.  It  is  enough  for  the  slaveholding  States,  and  all  they 
ask,  we  suppose,  that  they  are  sovereign  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, and  that  no  power,  foreign  to  themselves,  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  their  municipal  regulations  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Clay  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
thoughts  above  recorded  on  this  subject,  although  they  are  natur- 
ally suggested  by  his  argument.  As  will  be  seen  by  reading  his 
speech  in  the  appendix,  he  came  broadly  on  the  ground  of  the 
position  occupied  by  slavery  in  general  society,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  he  has  defined  it  substantially  as  we  have,  in  his  argument 
on  the  second  resolution,  though  not  in  like  terms  and  phraseol- 
ogies. We  have  aimed  to  show,  that  the  normal  condition  of 
American  society  is  freedom  as  opposed  to  a  system  of  slavery, 
and  that  a  system  of  slavery  is  exceptional.  We  think  this  is 
Mr.  Clay's  doctrine.  But  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  be  fair  to  the 
slave  States,  on  the  ground  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
would  defend  and  vindicate  their  rights,  as  secured  by  that  in- 
strument, even  by  the  sword  as  a  last  resort,  as  he  says  in  his 
speech.  But  he  would  not  surrender  the  great  principle,  that 
freedom  as  opposed  to  property  in  man,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  civilized  society,  more  especially  of  American  society. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  which  relate  to  the  west- 
ern and  northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  the  compensation  to 
be  given  to  Texas  for  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  her  territorial 
claims,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Clay  will  well  repay  an  attentive 
perusal.     These  resolutions  were  alike  a  compromise  between 
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the  North  and  South,  and  between  the  United  States  and  Texas 
— between  the  two  former  parties,  as  on  the  principles  of  the 
second  resolution,  the  boundaries  specified  conceded  less  to  free- 
dom than  the  North  demanded,  and  less  to  slavery  than  the  South 
demanded;  and  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  as  an 
ample  compensation  to  Texas  for  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
her  claim,  was  contemplated,  and  which  afterward,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Clay,  was  fixed  at  $10,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  Texas. 
This  grant  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  the  Texas 
senators,  for  filling  out  the  blank,  which  they  said  could  not  be 
less  than  $3,000,000.  But  Mr.  Clay  not  only  desired  to  make 
Texas  a  liberal  offer,  but  to  secure  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  it. 
Texas,  with  all  her  debts  assumed  by  the  United  States,  with  at 
least  $5,000,000  in  her  treasury,  and  with  a  broad  public  domain 
of  great  value,  constantly  augmenting,  may  be  regarded  in  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  as  perhaps  the  richest  State  in 
the  Union.  The  aim  of  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  there- 
fore, was  a  compromise  all  round  the  circle  of  parties  concerned 
in  it,  and  in  substance  it  finally  prevailed. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Clay's  remarks  on  the  third  and  fourth 
resolutions,  it  was  observed  that  his  strength  was  very  much 
exhausted,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  the  Senate 
adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

February  the  6th,  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  speech  with  the  fol- 
lowing exordium :  "  Mr.  President,  if  there  be  in  this  vast  assem- 
bly of  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and  intelligence,  any  who  have 
come  here  under  the  expectation  that  the  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  you  means  to  attempt  any  display,  any  use  of 
ambitious  language,  any  extraordinary  ornament  or  decoration 
of  speech,  they  will  be  utterly  disappointed.  The  season  of  the 
year,  and  my  own  season  of  life,  both  admonish  me  to  abstain 
from  any  such  ornaments;  and  above  all,  Mr.  President,  the 
awful  subject  upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  the  Senate 
and  the  country,  forbids  my  saying  any  thing  but  what  pertains 
strictly  to  that  subject,  and  my  sole  desire  is  to  make  myself  in 
seriousness,  soberness,  and  plainness,  understood  by  you,  and  by 
those  who  think  proper  to  listen  to  me." 

Although  modesty  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  true  great- 
ness, it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Clay  to  make  an  apology 
for  his  plainness  of  speech.     It  was  never  by  ornate  diction  that 
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Mr.  Clay  excited  admiration,  for  he  never  attempted  it.  It  was 
the  man  as  known  in  all  history,  his  fame,  his  sincerity  in  which 
every  one  believed,  his  deep  convictions  so  eloquently  betrayed 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  perfect  mastery  of  language  to 
express  his  thoughts,  his  personal  dignity  so  impressive  and  com- 
manding, his  deferential  manner  so  natural  to  him,  his  manly 
attitudes,  the  naturalness  and  pertinency  of  his  action  whenever 
he  employed  any,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  tout  ensemble 
of  his  manner,  and  withal,  at  this  time,  the  weight  of  years  that 
pressed  upon  him — these  all  constituted  the  charm,  of  which  he 
himself  was  totally  unconscious,  that  held  a  listening  Senate,  and 
a  vast  and  variegated  audience  captive  to  his  simple,  hut  great 
endeavor. 

After  occupying  a  few  moments  in  some  remarks  explanatory 
of  a  part  of  his  argument  the  day  before,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  his  fifth  resolution,  regarding  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  again  he  was  forced  to  encounter  a 
strong  Southern  and  a  strong  Northern  feeling.  The  resolution, 
as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  three  parts,  "that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  that  institution 
continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District, 
and  without  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the 
District."  The  object  of  this  resolution  was  twofold,  first,  to 
set  at  rest  agitation  in  the  free  States  on  the  subject  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  next,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  sixth  resolution,  which  contemplated  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District.  Further,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  the  fifth  resolution  contemplated  a  mutual  concession  from 
the  North  and  South,  as  the  latter  would  not  allow  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  while  the  former 
not  only  advocated  the  power,  but  was  constantly  pouring  in 
petitions  for  Congress  to  exercise  it. 

When  this  resolution  was  first  read  on  the  29th  of  January, 
the  South  started  to  its  feet  immediately,  and  demanded  that  the 
word  "  unconstitutional"  should  be  substituted  for  "  inexpedient," 
etc.  This  brought  Mr.  Clay  out  flat  on  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power :  "  I  said  the  other  day,  as  I  have  uniformly  main- 
tained in  this  body,  as  I  contended  in  1838,  and  ever  have  done, 
that  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  vested  in  Congress  by  language  too  clear  and  explicit 
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to  admit,  in  my  judgment,  of  any  rational  doubt  whatever :  '  To 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  the 
District,'  etc.  Now,  sir,  Congress,  by  this  grant  of  power,  is  in- 
vested with  all  legislation  whatsoever  over  the  District,  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  is  an  exclusive  power."  Suppose,  said  Mr.  Clay 
(we  abridge  his  argument  on  this  point),  that  Maryland  should 
abolish  slavery,  are  we  obliged  to  have  it  forever  in  the  District  ? 
Suppose  Maryland  and  Virginia  should  abolish  slavery,  must  we 
still  have  it  in  the  District,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  abolish  it  ?  Suppose  all  the  slave  States  should  abolish, 
slavery,  must  it  remain  forever  a  stain  on  our  national  escutcheon 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  Such  is  the  absurdity  of  the  posi- 
tion of  those  honorable  senators,  who  maintain  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District,  by  Congress,  would  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional act. 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  astonishment,  as  justly  he  might,  that 
honorable  senators  should  take  such  ground,  and  he  was  forced 
to  ascribe  it  to  party  spirit  and  passion.  What  else  could  it  be  ? 
There  was  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  such  was  the 
absurdity,  above  depicted,  of  a  denial  of  this  power.  Mr.  Clay's 
fairness,  as  a  logician,  had  previously  admitted,  in  favor  of  the 
South,  that  Congress  had  power  to  establish  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, if  they  should  think  best.  He  also  maintained  that  they 
had  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  that  the  two 
powers  were  necessarily  co-existent. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  was  an  im- 
plied obligation  in  its  cession  by  Maryland  (also  of  Virginia  before 
the  retrocession)  as  a  seat  of  the  General  Government,  that  the 
institutions  of  Maryland  should  not  be  injured  by  the  use  of  it. 
It  was  an  absolute  cession  for  a  specific  object ;  but  the  abolition 
question,  as  it  had  sprung  up  in  later  times,  was  never  anticipated. 
Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  proposed  that  good  faith  with  Maryland 
should  be  kept  sacred,  and  that  slavery  in  the  District  should  not 
be  abolished  without  her  consent,  as  she  had  never  contemplated 
such  a  result  from  her  act  of  cession.  The  cession  by  Maryland 
was  a  patriotic  donation,  to  found  a  seat  of  Federal  power  for  the 
convenience  and  honor  of  the  nation.  And  in  good  faith,  Mr. 
Clay  considered  that  Congress,  though  it  had  full  and  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  over  the  District,  could  not  depart  from  the 
great  object  of  the  cession,  or  go  beyond  it,  for  a  political  or  other 
purpose,  without  consulting  the  generous  donor ;  more  especially, 
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that  Congress  could  not  in  good  faith,  do  any  thing  in  the  Dis- 
trict that  would  disturb  the  institutions  of  Maryland,  such  as 
abolishing  slavery  there  before  Maryland  had  abolished  it. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to  think,  that  this  resolu- 
tion demanded  no  concession  from  the  North  but  sentiment,  with 
great  respect  for  his  opinion,  we  think  that  principle  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  because,  as  must  be  seen,  in  affirming  such  a  reso- 
lution as  an  act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  free  States  should  vote 
for  it,  they  would  not  only  loan  their  sanction  to  slavery  in  the 
District,  but  they  would  commit  themselves  by  a  direct  act,  to 
legislate  for  it  there.  All  that  could  justly  be  claimed  of  the  free 
States,  in  the  case,  was,  that  on  account  of  their  principles  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  they  would  not,  in  the  circumstances,  attempt 
to  disturb  slavery  in  the  District,  which  would  be  a  concession 
to  the  pacific  object  of  the  resolution,  without  committing  them 
to  uphold  slavery.  They  not  only  believed  with  Mr.  Clay,  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  but 
they  had  serious  scruples  about  its  existence  on  the  soil  conse- 
crated as  the  seat  of  the  General  Government ;  and  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  free  States,  were 
constantly  urging  them  to  propose  and  effect  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District.  .  This  great  and  comprehensive  fact  was, 
indeed,  the  very  occasion  and  ground  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution ; 
and  we  respectfully  think  that  there  was  something  more  than 
sentiment,  that  there  was  principle  in  it.  Mr.  Clay  elsewhere 
avers : 

"  I  said  yesterday  there  was  not  a  single  resolution,  except 
the  first  (which  called  for  no  concession  from  either  party),  that 
did  not  either  contain  some  mutual  concession  by  the  two  par- 
ties, or  that  did  not  contain  concessions  altogether  from  the 
North  to  the  South." 

We  respectfully  think  that  the  fifth  resolution  is  one  of  the 
latter  class  above  referred  to,  unless  it  was  claimed,  as  it  hardly 
could  be,  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  inexpedient"  instead  of  the 
word  "  unconstitutional/'  was  a  concession  from  the  South. 

Mr.  Clay  was,  doubtless,  right  in  saying  that  his  resolutions, 
as  a  whole,  demanded  more  concessions  from  the  North  than 
from  the  South,  and  he  purposely  made  them  so.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  how  the  South  felt,  and  he  had  more  hope 
of  gaining  concession  from  the  North  in  his  system  of  mutual 
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accommodation,  because  the  people  of  the  North  knew  that  they 
themselves  were  safe,  and  Mr.  Clay  thought  they  could  better 
afford  concession.  And  while  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  system  of  gen- 
eral compromises,  placed  much  hope  on  the  generosity  of  the 
North,  on  account  of  its  secure  position,  he  knew  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  South  on  account  of  its  conscious  insecurity. 
He  repeatedly  told  the  senators  from  the  free  States,  "  It  is  sen- 
timent with  you.  With  us  it  is  our  homes,  our  wives,  our  fam- 
ilies, our  firesides."  It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  few  words 
make  a  great  speech,  and  a  powerful  appeal,  and  no  man  knew 
better  how  to  apply  such  facts  and  thoughts  than  Mr.  Clay, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them.  Nevertheless,  there 
must  be  a  compromise,  there  must  be  concession  from  both 
sides,  or  else  the  great  object  of  Mr.  Clay  in  pacifying  both  par- 
ties would  be  frustrated.  The  North  must  give  up  something 
of  its  sentiment,  though,  as  can  not  be  denied,  it  clung  very 
closely  to  principle  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  also  on  other  questions  ;  and  the  South  must  give  up 
something  of  its  unreasonable  claims,  as  for  example,  that  for 
Congress  to  legislate  over  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  unconstitutional ;  or  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  carried  it  into  all  the  Territories,  and  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect it  there,  independent  of  municipal  law.  These  were  points 
which  the  free  States  would  never  concede.  It  was  necessary 
to  Mr.  Clay's  general  argument  that  he  should  maintain  that 
Congress  had  unlimited  power  over  the  Territories,  before  they 
were  erected  into  States ;  and,  of  course,  power  either  to  estab- 
lish or  abolish  slavery  there,  though  he  himself  would  oppose 
the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  slavery  as  a  good  and  desirable  institution,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  a  great  evil.  On  this  point  he  was  an  old-school 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  friend  of  freedom.  He  said,  we  justly 
reproached  our  British  ancestors  for  forcing  slavery  on  this 
country  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists,  and  that  this 
fact  was  our  best  and  chief  vindication  for  having  slavery  here. 
For  himself,  he  would  never  fall  under  the  same  reproach  of  a 
future  State  of  this  Union,  for  imposing  slavery  upon  it,  by 
establishing  it  in  any  of  our  Territories. 

Probably  no  man  more  desired  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  seat  of  the  General  Government, 
to  wipe  off  such  a  stain  from  our  national  escutcheon,  than  Mr. 
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Clay ;  and  he  doubtless  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  that 
could  be  done  with  the  consent  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  District,  by  paying  the  owners  of  the  slaves  eman- 
cipated. But  he  would  never  consent  to  break  faith  with  Mary- 
land, or  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  District,  by  forcing  emanci- 
pation against  the  will  of  these  parties.  He  would,  therefore, 
do  the  best  thing  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed : 
he  would  break  up  the  slave-trade  in  the  District,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  national  disgrace  of  slave  pens  on  the  soil  conse- 
crated as  the  seat  of  government  of  a  great  and  free  people — of 
the  shocking  paradox  of  presenting  to  the  public  eye  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  place,  bands  of  manacled  slaves  driven  through 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  singing  on  their  march,  in  derision  of 
American  pretensions  to  freedom,  "  Hail,  Columbia !"  Mr. 
Clay  claimed  that  there  could  be  but  one  sentiment,  North  or 
South,  on  this  question,  and  that  even  slaveholders  looked  upon 
this  species  of  traffic  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence.  He  declared  that  slave-traders  were  ban- 
ished from  good  society,  even  in  slave  States,  by  their  voca- 
tion, such,  even  there,  was  the  universal  detestation  of  the  traffic. 
The  appeal  made  in  the  sixth  resolution  was  effective,  and  the 
slave-trade  is  forever  banished  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  seventh  resolution  is,  "  That  more  effectual  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  persons  bound 
to  service  or  labor  in  any  State,  who  may  escape  into  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  Union."  The  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  alluded  to  in  this  resolution,  reads 
thus  :  M  That  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  un- 
der the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

There  have  been  two  interpretations  of  this  article  :  one,  that 
it  is  a  mere  basis  of  federal  legislation  to  effect  its  object ;  and 
the  other,  that  it  is  itself  the  law,  and  the  only  law  intended. 
By  the  latter  interpretation,  the  rule  prescribed  to  the  owner  of 
a  slave  that  has  escaped  into  another  State,  is,  catch  him  if  you 
can,  and  recover  him  if  you  can,  in  the  use  of  the  agencies  of 
the  General  Government,  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  may  have  gone. 
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As  federal  law  is  paramount,  it  is  presupposed  that  no  munici- 
pal regulation  can  oppose  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive.  But  a 
long  course  of  experience  had  proved  that  this  power,  if  not  in- 
operative, was  at  least  very  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view, 
Mr.  Clay  assumed  that  this  article  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
mere  basis  of  legislation,  and  such,  doubtless,  is  the  true  con- 
struction of  all  fundamental  law.  It  is  not  legislation  in  detail, 
but  authority  for  such  legislation,  as  the  case  may  require.  To 
this  point  Mr.  Clay's  seventh  resolution  was  directed.  This  ar- 
ticle of  fundamental  law  had  failed  in  securing  its  object.  To 
the  North,  Mr.  Clay  could  say,  There  is  the  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution— there  is  the  authority.  To  the  South  he  could  say, 
My  resolution  proposes  to  make  that  article  of  fundamental 
law  effective  for  your  purposes.  The  North  could  not  deny  the 
authority,  and  the  South  was  willing  to  have  help.  In  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind,  Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  go  as  far  as  the  fur- 
thest ;  and  he  rebuked  the  opposition  that  had  been  manifested 
in  the  free  States  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  rank- 
ing it  with  what  is  technically  called  bad  neighborhood — bad 
in  disposition,  and,  in  some  cases,  bad  in  the  positive  enactments 
of  legislation;  for  some  of  the  free  States  had  put  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  Mr.  Clay 
averred  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  he 
claimed  that  it  was  a  grievous  wrong,  of  which  the  slave  States 
had  just  cause  of  complaint.  He  claimed  that  slaveholders, 
traveling  in  the  free  States,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  their 
servants  along  with  them,  without  being  molested,  and  without 
being  exposed  to  having  them  seduced  and  taken  from  them. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  on  the  basis  of  good  neighborhood 
between  the  States,  this  reasoning  was  conclusive.  But  the  logic 
of  politics  is  one  thing,  and  the  logic  of  the  heart  is  another ;  and 
no  reasoning  can  ever  suppress  the  actings  of  the  latter.  It  is  an 
ineffaceable  part  of  the  instincts  of  the  people  of  the  free  States 
to  think  that  property  in  man,  African  or  other,  is  a  wrong,  and 
no  law  can  force  them  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves, 
nor  to  do  other  than  connive  at  their  escape.  Of  this  Mr.  Clay  was 
quite  aware.  He,  therefore,  desired  that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress,  which  should  arm  the  Federal  authorities  with  full 
and  effective  powers  to  overtake  and  recover  fugitive  slaves, 
against  all  these  disadvantages.  Mr.  Clay  regarded  such  a  law 
as  a  necessary  peace-offering  to  the  South,  in  this  great  contro- 
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versy  between  the  free  and  slave  States.  There  was  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  plainest  terms  providing  authority,  and 
Mr.  Clay  invoked  a  corresponding  legislation  to  give  it  effect. 

Still,  the  great  principle  of  common  law,  that  a  slave  is  free 
the  moment  his  foot  touches  free  soil  by  the  consent  of  his 
master,  was  one  which  must  not  be  invaded.  It  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  will  only  become  stronger  in  its 
influence  as  time  advances.  It  was  only  the  special  legislation 
of  the  slave  States,  and  the  rights  of  slavery  as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  could  be  invoked  for  its  protection.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  construction  of  this  law,  to  steer 
straight  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  to  avoid  being  dashed 
on  the  rocks  of  the  one,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  other,  that  the 
safety  of  the  ship  could  be  secured.  The  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution above  referred  to,  was  the  pole  star.  There  was  sufficient 
authority  for  Federal  action  ;  but  it  could  not  enforce  a  corre- 
sponding legislation  in  the  free  States,  nor  control  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States.  It  was,  therefore,  only  an  experiment, 
which  might  or  might  not  prove  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended. 
It  was  a  hard  pill  for  the  free  States  to  swallow ;  but  they  did 
swallow  it ;  and  the  beneficent  design  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  probably  have  been  entirely  effected,  but  for  the 
nefarious  introduction  and  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bill. 
Could  Mr.  Clay  have  risen  from  his  grave,  and  appeared  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  when  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bill  was  on  its  pass- 
age, its  authors  would  have  turned  pale  with  fear,  and  their 
teeth  would  have  chattered  in  cold  horror,  for  their  rash  and  reck- 
less daring  in  bringing  forward  and  advocating  such  a  measure, 
and  for  the  fearful  responsibility  that  awaited  them  !  The  treason 
of  Cataliney  which  occasioned  the  memorable  exclamation  of 
Cicero,  "  O  tempora !  O  mores !"  was  far  behind,  in  its  crime 
and  nefarious  purpose,  this  great  American  treason  to  the  Ameri- 
can compromises  of  past  history.  For  the  former,  when  exposed, 
was  remediable  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  irremediable. 

The  eighth  and  last  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  the 
following  :  "  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct 
the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States ;  but  that 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into 
another  of  them  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  particular 
laws." 

This  had  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  slaveholding   States 
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and  Mr.  Clay  contended  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  ratified  the  principle.  But  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  giving  power  to  Congress  to 
regulate  trade  between  the  States,  which  the  genius  of  the  free 
States  naturally  interpreted  as  authorizing  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  slave-trade  between  the  slaveholding  States,  and  to  sup- 
press it.  Of  course,  Mr.  Clay's  eighth  resolution,  affirmed  by 
Congress,  would  be,  so  far,  a  concession  from  the  free  States  in 
favor  of  the  slave  States.  Practically,  the  course  of  things  on 
this  question  would,  doubtless,  remain  the  same  as  it  had  been, 
and  the  resolution,  affirmed,  would  acquire  no  new  ground,  ex- 
cept to  arrest  agitation  on  the  subject ;  and  this  was  what  Mr. 
Clay  desired.  As  the  slave  States  were  very  sensitive  on  this 
question,  Mr.  Clay  wished  to  allay  their  apprehensions  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  Congress,  although  he  himself  relied  calmly 
on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  past  usage.  "  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  founded  upon  correct  principles,  and  I  trust  it  will  forever 
put  an  end  to  the  question  whether  Congress  has  or  has  not  the 
power  to  regulate  the  intercourse  and  trade  in  slaves  between  the 
different  States." 

"  Such,  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  is  the  series  of  reso- 
lutions which,  in  an  earnest  and  anxious  desire  to  present  the 
olive-branch  to  both  parts  of  this  distracted,  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  unhappy  country,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer. 
#  #  #  While  I  was  engaged  in  anxious  consideration  upon 
this  subject,  the  idea  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  came  under  my  review,  was  considered  by  me,  and 
finally  rejected,  as  in  my  judgment  less  worthy  of  the  common 
acceptance  of  both  parts  of  this  Union  than  the  project  which  I 
have  offered  for  your  consideration." 

It  was  then,  is  now  generally,  and  seems  ever  destined  to  be 
understood,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the  author  of.the  compromise  line 
of  36°  30',  adopted  by  Congress  in  1820  ;  whereas  Mr.  Clay  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  did  not  originate  in  the  House  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  then  a  member,  but  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Thomas,  senator  from  Illinois,  was  the  original  proposer  of  this 
line.  "  You  will  find,"  says  Mr.  Clay,  "  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  journals,  that  on  as  many  as  three  or  four 
different  occasions,  Mr.  Thomas  in  every  instance  presented  the 
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proposition  of  36°  30'.  It  was  finally  agreed  to;  and  I  take 
occasion  to  say,  that  among  those  who  voted  for  this  line,  were 
the  majority  of  the  Southern  members — my  friend  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  King),  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pinckney,  from  Maryland,  and, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  Southern  senators  voted  for  this  line ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  Southern  members  in  the  other  House, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Lowndes  himself,  voted  for  that 
line.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  also ;  but  as  I  was  speaker,  the  journal 
does  not  show.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  voted,  in  common 
with  my  other  Southern  friends,  for  the  adoption — in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  it  is  true — of  the  line  of  36°  30." 

The  famous  compromise,  proposed  and  carried  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
1821,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  line  of  36°  30'.  This  line  of 
compromise  was  fixed,  as  above  noticed,  at  the  previous  session 
of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  was  its  author.  But 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  running  into  1821,  the  country 
was  all  in  a  blaze  again,  when  Missouri  claimed  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State,  with  a  clause  in  her  Constitution,  excluding  free 
blacks  from  her  jurisdiction,  which  would  shut  out  all  citizens 
of  free  States  who  might  be  tainted  with  African  blood.  This, 
evidently,  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  guaranties  equal  rights  for  the  citizens  of  any  State 
in  all  the  other  States.  This  was  the  great  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Clay  had  to  grapple  with,  when  he  returned  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary, 1821,  after  some  weeks  of  the  session  had  expired,  and 
when  the  flame  of  excitement  in  Congress  and  in  the  country 
was  intense,  on  account  of  this  attitude  of  Missouri,  and  this 
clause  in  her  Constitution.  Read  the  history  of  Mr.  Clay's  do- 
ings on  this  occasion,  as  given  by  himself  in  his  speech  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume.  That  account  will  forever  have  a 
thrilling  interest.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
man  in  the  social  state — all  accomplished,  unaided,  by  the  genius, 
the  skill,  the  tact,  the  patriotism  of  that  wonderful  man,  so  di- 
vinely endowed  for  great  exigences.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  the  proposal,  the  compromise,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  speech  in  the  appendix.  As  will  be  seen,  it  was 
infallible  in  its  aim — morally  certain  to  accomplish  its  object  in 
Missouri,  if  it  could  be  carried  through  Congress.  Hoc  opus,  hie 
labor.  When  Mr.  Clay  proposed  his  plan,  all  saw  that  he  was 
inspired  for  the  occasion,  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  to  do  it. 
With  the  most  rare  unanimity,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  opposr- 
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tion,  both  Houses  of  Congress  let  him  have  his  own  way  entirely, 
and  it  was  done.  Well  might  Mr.  Clay  be  called  the  great 
pacificator.  The  angry  waves  which  at  that  moment  rolled 
fearfully  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  were  all  stilled  in  a 
moment  as  by  a  charm.  The  flames  of  discord  which  flashed 
upon  the  clouds  in  a  dark  night,  like  a  city  in  conflagration, 
were  all  extinguished  by  a  single  breath  of  Mr.  Clay's  mouth. 
For,  after  all,  it  was  simply  a  breath — a  word.  It  was  simply 
saying  to  Missouri,  "  Yes,  come  in  ;  be  one  of  our  great  family ; 
but  come  like  a  sister,  acknowledging  the  paramount  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution."  This  was  all  that  was  required; 
and  it  was  morally  certain  that  Missouri  would  come  in  on  that 
condition,  thus  nullifying,  by  her  own  act,  the  obnoxious  clause 
of  her  Constitution.  She  did  come  in,  and  all  was  peace.  Noth- 
ing but  a  transcendent  genius  adapted  to  great  exigences,  and 
allied  to  a  sound  heart  beating  in  every  pulse  with  human  kind- 
ness and  patriotism,  could  have  invented  and  applied  so  simple, 
so  effective,  so  infallible  a  remedy  for  the  agitations  of  that  fear- 
ful hour.  Read  the  compromise,  as  given  in  the  speech,  and 
observe  its  simplicity ;  and  read  Mr.  Clay's  own  comments  upon 
it.  Is  it  not  a  marvel  that  such  a  simple  invention  could  have 
produced  such  an  effect  ?  We  say  again,  it  was  the  creative 
power  of  genius,  of  consummate  skill  in  human  affairs. 

We  desire  here  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Clay's  remarks  in  his 
speech  on  the  Compromise  Line,  so  called,  of  36°  30'.  It  will 
be  seen  he  does  not  think  there  is  much  virtue  or  fairness  in  it ; 
certainly  no  reciprocity  ;  but  that  it  is  all  for  one  side  in  the 
great  controversy.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clay  was  sufficiently  de- 
cided on  the  question  of  planting  slavery  in  the  Territories  south 
of  the  line  of  36°  30'.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  said  that  I 
never  could  vote  for  it,  and  I  repeat  that  I  never  can,  and  never 
will  vote  for  it.  No  earthly  power  shall  ever  make  me  vote  to 
plant  slavery  where  slavery  does  not  exist." 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech,  after  he 
had  considered  and  vindicated  his  resolutions  seriatim,  are 
worthy  of  special  attention.  He  was  completely  exhausted  by 
his  two  days'  effort,  running  into  the  night  of  each  day,  and 
the  drooping  powers  of  his  physical  condition,  toward  the  close 
of  the  second  day,  were  sufficiently  apparent.  His  friends  observ- 
ing this  exhaustion,  repeatedly  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
third  day.     But  Mr.  Clay,  apparently  conscious  that  he  could  not 
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attempt  to  speak  another  day,  insisted  on  concluding  at  this 
time,  though  he  could  not  say  all  he  wished.  It  is  an  imper- 
fect and  unfinished  peroration  ;  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  replete 
with  the  agony  of  concern  which  he  felt  for  the  country. 
Though  he  had  afterward  much  to  do  in  the  disposition  of 
these  great  questions,  this  was  the  end  of  his  great  effort  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  of  his  public  life.  It  was  too 
much  for  his  strength,  and  it  undoubtedly  shortened  his  days, 
for  he  never  recovered  from  its  effects. 

In  connection  with  the  great  theme  of  this  chapter,  and  as 
having  an  intimate  affinity  with  it,  we  think  it  proper  to  notice 
Mr.  Clay's  letter,  in  1849,  on  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Kentucky,  when  a  Convention  of  that  State  was  about  to  alter 
and  amend  the  Constitution.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Richard 
Pindell,  Esq.,  of  Lexington  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  was  intended 
for  the  people  of  the  State.  It  proposes  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation,  till  the  State  should  be  entirely  rid  of  slavery. 
Although  Mr.  Clay  had  little  hope  of  success  at  this  time,  he 
nevertheless  thought  it  his  duty  to  present  and  argue  the  question 
before  the  people  of  Kentucky,  when  they  were  about  to  make 
changes  in  their  fundamental  law.  This  letter  is  an  important  his- 
torical memento  of  a  life-long  cherished  scheme  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  it  contains  a  detailed  project  of  legislation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  It  demonstrates  how  much  Mr.  Clay  had 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  well  considered  all  the 
practical  operations  of  the  question.  The  letter  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr. 
Clay,  regarding  the  disposition  of  his  own  slaves,  is  based  on 
the  same  principles  which  he  proposed  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Kentucky: 

EXTRACT    TROM    MR.    CLAY'S    WILL. 

"  In  the  sale  of  any  of  my  slaves,  I  direct  that  members  of 
families  shall  not  be  separated  without  their  consent. 

"  My  will  is,  and  I  accordingly  direct,  that  the  issue  of  all  my 
female  slaves,  which  may  be  born  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1850,  shall  be  free  at  the  respective  ages,  of  the  males  at  twenty- 
eight,  and  of  the  females  at  twenty-five  ;  and  that  the  three 
years  next  preceding  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  freedom,  they 

*  Note  B.,  page  346. 
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shall  be  entitled  to  their  hire  or  wages  for  those  years,  or  of  the 
fair  value  of  their  services,  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
them  to  one  of  the  African  colonies,  and  of  furnishing  them 
with  an  outfit  on  their  arrival  there.  And  I  further  direct,  that 
they  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher,  and  that  they  be 
sent  to  Africa.  I  further  will  and  direct,  that  the  issue  of  any 
of  the  females,  who  are  so  to  be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  shall  be  deemed  free  from  their  birth,  and 
that  they  be  bound  out  as  apprentices  to  learn  farming,  or  some 
useful  trade,  upon  the  condition  also,  of  being  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  cipher.  And  I  direct,  .also,  that  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  having  been  attained,  they  shall  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Afri- 
can colonies,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  which  purpose,  if 
they  shall  not  have  previously  earned  them,  they  must  be  hired 
out  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

"  I  require  and  enjoin  my  executors  and  descendants  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  execution  of  this  provision  of  my  will. 
And  if  they  should  sell  any  of  the  females  who  or  whose  issue 
are  to  be  free,  1  especially  desire  them  to  guard  carefully  the 
rights  of  such  issue  by  all  suitable  stipulations  and  sanctions  in 
the  contract  of  sale.  But  I  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  sell  any  such  persons  who  are  to  be  entitled  to  their  freedom, 
but  that  they  may  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  some  of  my 
descendants." 

In  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Compromise  of  1850,  Mr.  Clay 
made  a  very  interesting  allusion  to  his  Letter  on  Emancipation, 
above  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix:* 

*  Note  CL,  page  353. 
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The  Plan  of  Mr.  Clay. — "What  is  a  Compromise? — Ultraists  opposed  to  Mr.  Clay. — 
Abuse  by  Abolitionists. — Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico. — Mr.  Bell's  Resolutions. — 
Mr.  Foote's  Motion  for  a  Committee  of  Thirteen. — An  extraordinary  Scene  in  the 
Senate. — Report  of  the  Committed  of  Thirteen. — Its  Reception. — Opposition  of  the 
President. — Mr.  Clay's  Remarks  upon  this  Opposition. — Mr.  Bell  defends  the 
President. — Death  of  the  President. — Mr.  Clay's  Disinterestedness. — Mr.  Webster 
on  the  Wilmot  Proviso. — Mr.  Clay's  Opinion  on  carrying  Slavery  into  the  Territo- 
ries— Consequences  of  the  Defeat  or  Success  of  the  Bill. — Treason  in  South 
Carolina. — Defeat  of  the  Bill  a  Victory. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  reviewed  at  large  Mr.  Clay's 
exposition  and  vindication  .-ef  his  Compromise  resolutions  as 
contained  in  his  speech  of  February  5th  and  6th,  1850,  it  is 
proper  that  we  proceed  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Senate 
and  of  Congress,  which  grew  out  of  this  important  movement 
of  Mr.  Clay — more  especially  and  chiefly  to  notice  the  part  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Clay  in  such  action.  Mr.  Clay  had  opened  the 
wide  field  of  debate,  and  commenced  the  movement,  which 
could  not  now  be  arrested,  and  which  must  necessarily  come  to 
some  result.  His  resolutions  covered  the  whole  ground ;  but 
he  never  expected  that  all  these  branches  of  the  general  subject 
could  be  embraced  in  a  single  bill.  He  was  forced  to  group 
them  in  one  array,  as  points  or  topics  which  imperatively  de- 
manded the  consideration  and  legislation  of  Congress,  whether 
in  half  a  dozen,  less  or  more,  separate  measures,  he  did  not 
claim  to  specify,  in  the  act  of  propounding  the  subjects.  But 
certain  senators  seemed  desirous  that  the  topics  should  not  be 
separated,  but  that  all  of  them  should  move  on  in  legislative 
action  and  in  debate  pari  passu,  which,  of  course,  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view.  The  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  State,  was  a  distinct  question,  and  might 
be  acted  on  by  itself.     "  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right,"  said 
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Mr.  Clay,  on  the  14th  of  February,  "  to  embrace  in  a  general 
motion  the  question  of  the  admission  of  California  and  all  the 
other  subjects  treated  of  by  the  resolutions  upon  the  table — the 
subject,  for  example,  of  the  establishment  of  Territorial  govern- 
ments, the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  boundary  line  for 
Texas,  and  the  proposition  to  compensate  Texas  for  the  surren- 
der of  territory.  I  say,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to 
confound  or  to  combine  all  these  subjects,  and  to  throw  them  be- 
fore one  Committee  to  be  acted  upon  together.  *  *  *  My  first 
proposition  relates  to  California ;  the  second  to  the  Territorial 
government  ;  the  third  and  fourth  to  Texas  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  the  seventh  to  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive slaves;  etc.  *  *  *  Why,  sir,  it  is  impossible  that  anybody 
could  conceive,  that  I  intended  to  embrace  all  this  variety 
of  subjects  in  one  bill,  and  propose  the  passage  of  them  all  at 
once." 

It  is  sufficient,  in  this  place,  that  we  recognize  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Clay,  so  far  as  that  he  never  contemplated  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  his  propositions  in  one  bill.  The  idea  was  absurd, 
and  the  project  impracticable. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  men  who  were  opposed  to  all  com- 
promises, and  professed  to  go  for  what  they  called  right.  Hear- 
ing so  much  on  this  point,  Mr.  Clay  took  occasion  to  remark : 
"  There  are  persons  who  are  very  wise  in  their  own  esteem,  and 
who  will  reject  all  compromises  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a 
compromise  should  not  be  attempted.  I  go  for  honorable  com- 
promise, when  occasions  call  for  it.  Life  itself  is  but  a  compro- 
mise, until  the  Great  Destroyer  finally  triumphs.  All  legislation, 
all  government,  all  society,  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
concession,  politeness,  comity,  courtesy  :  upon  these  every  thing 
is  based.  I  bow  to  you  to-day,  because  you  bow  to  me.  You 
are  respectful  to  me,  because  I  am  respectful  to  you.  Compro- 
mise is  peculiarly  appropriate  between  the  members  of  a  Repub- 
lic, as  of  one  common  family.  Compromises  have  this  recom- 
mendation, that  if  you  concede  any  thing,  you  have  something 
conceded  to  you  in  return.  Treaties  are  compromises  made  with 
foreign  powers,  which  is  not  a  case  like  this.  Here,  if  you  con- 
cede any  thing,  it  is  to  your  own  brethren — to  your  own  family. 
Let  him  who  elevates  himself  above  humanity,  above  its  weak- 
nesses, its  infirmities,  its  wants,  its  necessities,  say,  if  he  pleases, 
I  never  will  compromise  ;  but  let  no  one  who  is  not  above  the 
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frailties  of  our  common  nature,  disdain  compromises."  If  Mr. 
Clay  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  his  common  sense,  and  in 
the  practical  bearing  which  he  gave  to  every  subject  which  he 
touched.  The  above  remarks  on  compromise,  are  eminently  of 
this  character.  Here  the  practical  bearings  of  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple are  most  impressively  depicted.  After  reading  it,  any  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  who  objects  to  compromise.  What  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  enters  into  the  life  of  man,  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, and  not  less  into  the  structure  of  general  society  ? 

Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  had  the  following  remarkable  sanction 
of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  subject :  "  I 
will  say,  that  I  feel  under  great  obligations  to  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky,  for  introducing  the  subject,  and  for  the 
very  lucid  speech  which  he  made,  and  which  has  been  so  much 
read  throughout  the  whole  country." 

Mr.  Clay  had  the  misfortune — perhaps  we  should  say  good 
fortune,  as  truth  generally  lies  between  extremes — to  be  equally 
assailed  by  ultra  Southern  men  and  Northern  abolitionists.  The 
following  remarks  of.  his,  on  two  different  occasions,  will  illus- 
trate this,  and  show  the  force  of  his  determination  to  do  his 
duty: 

"With  regard  to  the  reference  which  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Foote)  has  made  to  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  a  Free-soil 
Convention,  in  Ohio,  during  the  past  summer — that  is  all  fair, 
and  I  shall  state  what  the  contents  of  the  letter  were.  I  was  in- 
vited to  attend  the  celebration  of  an  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  I  think  I  gave  a  very  delicate 
rebuke  to  the  parties  who  sent  me  the  invitation.  I  said  it  was 
the  first  time  the  day  had  been  celebrated,  although  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  that  ordinance.  I  added,  and 
I  add  here  and  everywhere,  that  not  one  of  them,  that  no  man 
in  the  United  States,  was  more  opposed  than  I  was  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  any  of  the  new  territories  of  this  country 
by  positive  enactment  of  law,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  there 
existed,  under  the  present  state  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
laws  of  Mexico,  any  right  on  the  part  of  any  individual  to  carry 
slaves  there.     That  was  what  was  in  the  letter.     *     *     *     * 

"  I  really  should  be  much  indebted  to  the  honorable  senator 
(Mr.  Foote)  for  the  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  me,  in  respect  to 
the  recent  attack  in  the  newspaper  laid  on  our  desks.  But,  sir, 
I  desire  the  sympathy  of  no  man — the  forbearance  of  no  man. 
I  desire  to  escape  from  no  responsibility  of  my  public  conduct 
on  account  of  my  age,  or  for  any  other  cause.     I  ask  for  none. 
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I  am  in  a  peculiar  situation,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so — without  any  earthly  object  of  ambition  before  me — 
standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  eternity — separated  to  a 
great  extent  from  all  the  earthly  ties  which  connect  a  mortal  with 
this  transitory  state.  I  am  here,  expecting  soon  to  go  hence,  and 
owing  no  responsibility  but  that  which  I  owe  to  my  own  con- 
science and  to  God.  Ready  to  express  my  opinions  upon  all  and 
upon  every  subject,  I  am  determined  to  do  so ;  and  no  imputa- 
tion, no  threat,  no  menace,  no  application  of  awe  or  of  terrors 
to  me  will  be  availing  in  restraining  me  from  expressing  them. 
None,  none  whatever.  The  honorable  senator  (Mr.  Foote)may 
deem  me  an  abolitionist,  if  he  chooses.  Be  it  so.  Sir,  if  there 
is  a  well-abused  man  in  the  country — if  I  were  to  endeavor  to 
find  out  the  man  above  all  others  the  most  abused  by  abolition- 
ists, it  is  the  humble  individual  now  addressing  you.  The  hon- 
orable senator  from  Mississippi  does  not,  perhaps,  see  these  papers 
as  I  do  ;  but  they  all  pour  out,  from  their  vials  of  wrath,  bitter- 
ness which  is  perfectly  indescribable  ;  and  they  put  epithets  into 
their  papers  accompanied  with  all  the  billingsgate  which  they 
can  employ ;  and  lest  I  should  not  see  them,  they  invariably 
take  occasion,  in  these  precious  instances  of  traduction,  to  send 
their  papers  to  me.  I  wish  the  honorable  senator  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  them." 

Here  Mr.  Cass  said,  "  I  can  give  the  honorable  senator  from 
Mississippi  a  basket  of  them,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
them ;  and  I  must  say,  that  the  honorable  senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  is  about  the  best  abused  man  in  all  this 
Union." 

"  Now,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Clay,  "  when  I  brought  forward 
these  resolutions,  I  intended,  so  help  me  God,  to  propose  a  plan 
of  doing  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the  South  and  to  the 
North,  so  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  and  I  think  it  does  yet 
But  how  has  this  effort  been  received  by  the  ultraists?  Why, 
sir,  at  the  North  they  cry  out,  '  It  is  all  concession  to  the  South,' 
And,  sir,  what  is  the  language  of  the  South  ?  They  say,  '  It  is 
all  concession  to  the  North,'  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  it 
has  reconciled  me  very  much  to  my  poor  efforts,  to  find  that 
the  ultraists,  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other,  equally  traduce 
the  scheme  I  propose  as  conceding  every  thing  to  their  op- 
ponents.   *     *     * 

"  The  honorable  Senator  (Mr.  Foote)  said,  I  had  gone  over  to 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Enemy  !  Where  have  we  enemies  in 
this   happy  and    glorious    Confederacy?     I  know  no  foes,  no 
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enemies,  no  opponents,  either  at  the  North  or  at  the  South.  I 
consider  us  all  as  one  family,  all  as  friends,  all  as  brethren.  I  con- 
sider us  all  as  united  in  one  common  destiny ;  and  those  efforts 
which  I  shall  continue  to  employ  will  be  to  keep  us  together 
as  one  family,  in  concord  and  harmony ;  and,  above  all,  to  avoid 
that  direful  day  when  one  part  of  the  Union  can  speak  of  the 
other  as  an  enemy !" 

The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  movement,  as  above 
depicted  by  himself,  is  indeed  touching.  He  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  the  country,  in  compensation  for  his  efforts.  His 
days  as  a  politician  were  numbered.  He  felt  that  he  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  that  this  very  labor  might  carry 
him  down  into  it.  In  this  position  he  could  say  things  which 
no  other  man  could  say.  Ever  honest  and  true,  he  could  not 
be  otherwise  now ;  and  his  words  had  great  weight.  All  parties 
and  opponents  heeded  him.  As  he  himself  claimed,  he  consulted 
only  his  conscience,  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  his  respons- 
ibility to  God.  He  told  the  South  and  the  North  what  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  told — to  both  he  uttered  some  unpal- 
atable truths ;  and  he  called  upon  each  to  make  such  concession 
to  the  other,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  controversy  between  these  two  sections  of  the  Re- 
public. 

This  great  debate,  opened  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
February,  continued,  at  intervals,  for  months,  and  Mr.  Clay  was 
always  at  his  post,  when  it  was  the  order  of  the  day.  We 
seldom  find  him  in  the  Senate  on  other  days.  His  health  was 
insufficient,  and  his  great  solicitude  was  to  bring  these  questions 
to  the  right  issue,  that  whenever  God  should  call  him  hence,  he 
should  leave  his  country  in  peace  and  harmony  with  itself. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  enter- 
tained and  instructed  the  Senate,  on  the  history  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  His  showing  evinced 
great  and  thorough  research  in  the  documentary  history  of 
Mexico,  and  if  any  had  doubted  before,  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion  now,  and  that  is,  that  slavery  in  Mexico  had  been 
abolished,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  second  proposition. 

In  this  matter,  Mr.  Benton  did  Mr.  Clay  a  good  service ;  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Mexico  was  not  generally  admitted  by 
Southern  men. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  brought 
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forward  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions,  having  the  same 
object  with  those  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  explained  them  at  length 
The  first  four  of  these  resolutions  related  to  Texas  ;  the  fifth  pro- 
posed to  establish  one  Territorial  government  for  all  the  Territo- 
ries acquired  from  Mexico,  except  California,  and  those  parts  lying 
within  the  bounds  of  Texas ;  the  sixth  proposed  to  admit  Cal- 
ifornia ;  the  seventh  proposed  legislation  for  the  future  action  of 
Territories  in  erecting  themselves  into  States ;  the  eighth  assert- 
ed the  right  of  Territories  to  frame  State  Constitutions  agreeable 
to  themselves,  under  the  restricttons  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  and  the  ninth  and  last,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  spirit  and  principles  of  these 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  moved,  that  a  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  six  from  the  north  and  six  from  the  south,  with  a  chair- 
man for  the  thirteenth,  be  appointed,  to  take  Mr.  Clay's  and  Mr. 
Bell's  resolutions  as  a  basis  of  compromise,  and  to  report  a  bill  or 
bills  thereon.  After  a  debate  running  through  a  number  of  weeks, 
Mr.  Foote's  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  appointed 
by  ballot,  as  follows :  Mr.  Clay,  chairman.  From  the  North, 
Messrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster,  Phelps,  and  Cooper. 
From  the  South,  Messrs.  King,  Mason,  Downs,  Mangum,  Bell, 
and  Berrien*. 

*  In  the  debate  in  Senate,  on  the  17th  of  April,  on  referring  Mr.  Clay's  and  Mr. 
Bell's  propositions  of  compromise,  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  an  extraordinary 
scene  occurred.  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  said,  "  the  signers  of  '  the  Southern 
address,'  written  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  had  been  denounced.  By  whom  ?  By  a  gen- 
tleman long  denominated  the  oldest  member  of  the  Senate — the  father  of  the  Sen- 
ate. By  a  gentleman  who,  on  a  late  occasion — "  Here  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri, 
alluded  to,  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  toward  Mr.  Foote ;  and  Mr.  Foote,  who 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  outer  circle,  in  front  of  the  Vice-President's  chair,  retreated 
backward  down  the  aisle,  toward  the  chair  of  the  Vice-President,  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand.  Mr.  Benton  advanced  by  the  aisle,  outside  the  bar,  toward  Mr.  Foote, 
following  him  into  the  aisle  down  which  he  had  retreated.  In  a  moment  every 
senator  was  on  his  feet.  Avails  of  "  order,"  demands  for  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  requests  from  the  chair  for  senators  to  be  seated,  were  loudly  and  earnestly 
vociferated.  Mr.  Benton  was  followed  and  arrested  by  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  the  excitement  and  confusion  that  prevailed,  Mr.  Benton  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  from  time  to  time,  "  L^aave  no  pistols !"  "  Let  him  fire  I"  "  Stand 
out  of  the  way!"  "I  have  no  pistols!"  "I  disdain  to  carry  arms."  While 
making  these  exclamations,  Mr.  Benton  was  brought  back  to  his  seat;  but  break- 
ing away  from  Mr.  Dodge,  who  sought  forcibly  to  detain  him,  he  advanced 
again  toward  Mr.  Foote,  who  stood  near  the  Vice-President's  chair,  on  the  right 
hand  side,  surrounded  by  senators.     Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  took  the  pis- 
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The  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  Chairman,  reported  on  the  8th  of  May. 
They  brought  in  three  separate  bills,  covering  most  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Clay's  and  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  ;  one 
for  the  admission  of  California,  organizing  the  Territorial  Govern- 

tol  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Foote,  and  locked  it  up  in  his  desk ;  and  Mr.  Foote, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  Vice-President  directed  that  senators  and  spectators  should  be  seated, 
and  order  was  partially  restored ;  but  much  confusion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Clay  said :  "  I  hope  that  order  will  be  restored." 

Mr.  Benton :  "  We  are  not  going  to  get  off  in  this  way.  A  pistol  has  been 
brought  here  to  assassinate  me.  The  scoundrel  had  no  reason  to  think  I  was 
armed.     For  I  carry  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir." 

Mr.  Foote:  "I  brought  it  here  to  defend  myself." 

Mr.  Benton :  "  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  It  is  a  false  imputation.  I  carry 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  assassin  has  a  right  to  draw  a  pistol  on  me." 

Several  senators :  "Order!  order!" 

Mr.  Benton :  "  It  is  a  mere  pretext  of  the  assassin.  Will  the  senate  take 
notice  of  it?  Or  shall  I  be  forced  to  go  and  get  a  weapon  myself?  A  pistol 
has  been  brought  here,  and  drawn  upon  me  by  an  assassin. 

The  Vice-President :  "  Senators  will  be  seated." 

Mr.  Foote  :  "  Mr.  Presidents— " 

The  Vice-President:  "Senators  will  be  pleased  to  suspend  their  remarks 
until  order  is  restored.     Senators  are  requested  to  be  seated." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  Mr.  President — " 

The  Vice-President:  "Business  can  not  proceed  until  order  is  restored. 
There  is  too  much  noise  in  the  galleries." 

Mr.  Foote :  "May  I  proceed  in  order?" 

Mr.  Benton :  "  I  demand  that  the  Senate  shall  take  immediate  cognizance  of 
the  fact  of  this  pistol  having  been  brought  here  to  assassinate  me,  under  the 
villainous  pretext  that  I  was  armed — the  pretext  of  every  assassin  who  under- 
takes to  make  out  a  case  of  self-defense,  when  plotting  the  death  of  his  victim. 
Will  the  Senate  notice  it  ?     Or  shall  I  myself?     For  it  shall  not  pass." 

Mr.  Foote :  "K  my  presenting  a  pistol  here  has  been  thought  anything  but. 
self-defense,  after  threats  of  personal  chastisement,  it  is  doing  me  a  wrong.  I 
saw  him  advancing  toward  me,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  he  was  armed.  Had 
I  thought  otherwise,  I  should  have  stopped  to  meet  him  in  that  narrow 
alley." 

The  Vice-President:  "  The  senator  will  suspend  his  remarks  for  a  moment." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire:  "Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  privileged  ques- 
tion, to  ask  the  Senate,  whether  it  is  not  due  to  itself,  that  this  subject  should 
be  investigated  ?" 

Mr.  Foote :  "  I  court  it.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  in- 
vestigated.1 Being  threatened  with  chastisement,  and  informed  that  I  was 
likely  to  be  attacked,  I  simply  prepared  to  resist  an  attack,  but  resolved  to 
make  no  attack  myself.  If  the  senator  had  advanced  down  the  alley  to  attack 
me,  it  was  my  purpose  to  defend  myself." 

Mr.  Dodge.  "Mr.  President,  I  move,  sir,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
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ments,  and  determining  the  boundaries  of  Texas.  This,  as  will 
be  seen,  embraced  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Clay.  The  second  bill  proposed  enactments  for  the  re- 
covery of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  third  was  framed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.      These  two 

pointed  by  the  chair,  to  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  report  all  the  facts  to 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  Mangum  :  "  Let  it  be  a  committee  of  seven." 

Mr.  Dodge :  "  I  accept  the  amendment." 

The  resolution  was  as  follows :  "  Resolved,  "That  a  committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  disorder  of  to-day  in  the  Senate,  and  that  they  re- 
port to  the  Senate  what  befits  the  occasion,  and  have  power  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  take  testimony  on  the  case." 

Mr.  Clay :  "I  should  have  risen  earlier,  sir,  but  for  a  reason  which  I  will  not 
name  at  present.  I  think  the  course  which  has  been  proposed  a  very  proper 
one.  The  facts  which  unfortunately  occurred,  were,  I  suppose,  within  the  ob- 
servation of  most  of  the  senators.  I  was  not  looking  on  at  the  moment ;  for 
my  attention  was  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  body.  But  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  far  enough.  I  think  the  two  senators  ought  to  be  placed 
under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  peace,  and  for  that  purpose,  that  they  should, 
either  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  go  before  some  magistrate  of  the  city,  or  that 
both  of  them  in  their  places,  should  here  pledge  themselves — which  would  be 
more  gratifying  to  me — not  to  pursue  this  matter  further  than  what  occurred 
to-day.  If  the  two  senators  will  make  such  a  promise,  I  shall  he  extremely 
happy." 

Mr.  Benton:  "I  have  done  nothing  upon  God  Almighty's  earth  to  authorize 
any  man  to  charge  me  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  I  will  rot  in  jail  before 
I  will  give  a  promise  admitting  that  the  charge  is  true.  I  regret  nothing.  It 
is  lying  and  cowardly  to  impute  to  me  the  bearing  of  arms  here,  in  order  to 
justify  the  use  of  them  upon  me." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  My  observations  did  not  relate  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  say  whether  either  or  both  of  the  parties  were  in  fault.  I 
merely  expressed  a  wish  in  reference  to  the  future,  and  without  reference  to 
the  pant,  that  the  two  senators  should  come  under  some  legal  or  personal  obli- 
gation not  to  push  this  matter  further." 

Mr.  Foote :  "  Mr.  President — " 

Several  senators:  "Be  cool." 

Mr.  Foote :  "  I  am  perfectly  cool,  and  I  feel  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  as 
much  as  others.  *  *  *  I  have  never  worn  arms  to  make  an  attack 
on  any  person,  and  have  never  worn  arms  in  the  Senate,  except  when  menaced 
as.  I  was  the  other  day  in  the  Senate,  with  a  cudgel.  My  friends  urged  me, 
that  being  of  small  size,  and  quite  feeble  in  health,  I  should  at  least  wear  arms 
for  my  own  defense.  I  put  on  arms  simply  for  self-defense,  supposing  it  possi- 
ble, after  what  had  occurred,  that  I  might  be  attacked." 

The  resolution  for  appointing  a  committee  of  investigation  was  adopted,  and 
the  chair  was  requested  to  make  the  appointment,  which  was  announced  the 
next  day. 

The  occasion  of  this  scene  seems  to  have  been  the  use  of  personalities  in  de- 
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comprised  the  ground  of  Mr.  Clay's  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions. 
His  fifth  and  eighth  resolutions  were  mere  declarations,  and  were 
not  intended  as  material  for  legislation.  These  bills,  therefore, 
covered  the  whole  ground  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions.  So  far  as 
Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  went  beyond  Mr.  Clay's,  in  the  matter  of 
legislating  for  the  direction  of  Territories  in  the  formation  of 
State  Governments,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  provided  for  in  these 
bills,  though  it  was  manifestly  a  pertinent  and  important  object, 
since  so  many  irregularities  have  been  practiced  in  the  formation 
of  new  States,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  Michigan  and  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Clay  made  a  strong  vindication  of  the  irregularities 
of  California,  and  said  she  was  obliged  to  form  a  government, 
as  the  previous  Congress  had  adjourned  without  providing  her 
with  a  Territorial  organization.  If  California  had  not  provided 
for  herself,  she  would  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Since  California  had  made  such  a  leap  into  the  future,  and  so 
grievously  disappointed  the  South  in  forming  a  State  Govern- 
ment prohibiting  slavery,  the  South  was  anxious  to  arrest  her 
admission  into  the  Union,  until  a  slave  State  could  be  formed 
elsewhere,  and  thus  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate 

bate  between  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Benton,  on  the  26th  of  March.  Mr.  Foote 
had  said :  "  I  am  glad  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  has  come  into 
the  war.  We  meet  again  at  Philippi.  I  have  known  all  along  the  spirit  which 
actuated  that  honorable  Senator.  I  know  something  of  his  designs  and  mo- 
tives, and  the  country  shall  know  them.  The  Senator  need  not  think  of  fright- 
ening anybody  by  a  blustering  and  dogmatic  demeanor." 

Mr.  Benton,  in  reply,  had  said :  u  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  the  Ameri- 
can Senate.  I  believe,  by  a  rule  of  this  Senate,  that  personalities  and  attacks 
upon  motives,  are  forbidden.  I  also  believe  that  they  are  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  decorum.  This  much  I  betteve ;  and  now,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  know.  I  know  that  the  attacks  made  upon  my  motives  to-day  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  chamber,  are  false  and  cowardly." 

Mr.  Foote  had  also  said  in  the  Senate :  "  Sir,  I  will  formally  announce,  that 
there  are  certain  stains  which  have  most  hideously  blemished  the  character  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  since  the  days  of  his  early  manhood." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Benton  said  :  "  I  pronounce  it  cowardly  to  give  insults  where 
they  can  not  be  chastised.     Can  I  take  a  cudgel  to  him  here  ?" 

Several  senators :  "  Order !  order !" 

Mr.  Benton :  "  Is  a  senator  to  be  blackguarded  here,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  the  culprit  go  unpunished  ?" 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Senator  is  called  to  order." 

Mr.  Benton  :  "  Well,  sir,  write  down  the  words." 

Three  weeks  after  this,  occurred  the  extraordinarv  scene  in  the  Senate,  above 
given. 
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of  the  United  States.  But  where  could  a  slave  State  be  formed  ? 
By  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that  State 
was  entitled  to  make  four  new  States,  with  slavery  or  without, 
provided  slavery  would  not  be  carried  above  the  line  of  36°  30'. 
But  Texas  was  not  ready  for  a  new  State.  The  Committee  say  : 
"  While  they  conceive  that  the  right  of  admission  into  the  Union 
of  any  new  States  carved  out  of  the  Territory  of  Texas,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  number  specified  (four),  and  under  the  conditions 
stated,  can  not  be  justly  controverted,. the  Committee  do  not  think 
that  the  formation  of  any  such  new  States  should  now  originate 
with  Congress.  The  initiative,  in  conformity  with  the  usage 
which  has  heretofore  prevailed,  should  be  taken  by  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  Texas  themselves,  who  may  be  desirous  of  consti- 
tuting a  new  State,  with  the  consent  of  Texas."  California, 
therefore,  must  either  be  left  out,  or  come  in  alone  as  a  free 
State.  For  reasons  we  have  before  stated,  her  application  could 
not  with  prudence  be  rejected.  Nevertheless,  there  were  several 
devices  that  might  be  employed  to  embarrass  her  admission. 
Nobody  doubted  that  her  population  was  sufficient ;  yet  no 
census  had  been  taken,  and  this  qualification  could  not  be 
proved.  She  had  fixed  her  own  boundaries,  on  a  large  scale. 
That  was  objected  to.  It  was  also  moved,  that  she  should  not 
go  further  south  than  the  line  of  36°  30',  that  a  slave  State  might 
be  formed  below  that  line.  But  these  objections  could  not  be 
sustained.  All  saw  that  California  must  come  in  on  her  own 
terms ;  and  as  a  large  amount  of  political  capital  lay  in  that 
quarter  for  the  Presidential  race,  some  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presi- 
dency were  foremost  in  advocating  the  immediate  admission  of 
California.  Their  motives  were  too  apparent  not  to  be  clearly 
discerned.  They  objected  even  that  California  should  be  put  in 
the  same  bill  with  the  Territories,  or  with  any  other  incongruous 
subject,  as  they  termed  it.  They  talked  largely  of  the  dignity 
of  California,  and  maintained  that  she  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  any  thing  else.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clay,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen  put  California  in  the  same  bill  with 
the  Territories.  "  Why," said  Mr.  Clay,  "she  occupies  the  same 
position,  and  is  herself  only  a  Territory,  so  far  as  law  is  con- 
cerned." While  no  man  had  more  respect  for  California  than 
Mr.  Clay,  he  would  not  pander  to  her  vanity,  if  she  had  such  a 
quality.  Nor  did  they  who  talked  so  loudly  of  the  rights  of  Cali- 
fornia gain  what  they  hoped,  for  their  motives  were  too  apparent. 
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There  was  a  middle  ground  between  the  Southron  who  would 
reject  California,  and  the  politician  who  would  throw  out  a  bait 
to  her  by  excessive  zeal  in  favor  of  her  claims  ;  and  that  was 
the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  maintained  his 
own  dignity,  without  imparing  that  of  California. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of  this  re- 
port, on  the  same  day  Mr.  Clay  said  :  "  Sir,  with  respect  to  the 
report,  and  with  respect  to  these  bills,  I  have  interested  myself 
in  the  cause  of  my  country,  I  have  interested  myself  in  the 
great  cause  of  this  Union,  and  of  harmony  among  its  distracted 
parts,  and  I  stand  here,  and  here  I  mean  to  stand,  to  vindicate 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  vindicate  this  report,  too,  if  neces- 
sary, from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  show  that  it  is  founded  in 
reason,  in  fact,  and  in  truth.  But  I  will  not  now,  sir,  be  drawn 
into  a  discussion  which  I  think  untimely,  premature,  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression  unfavorable  to  the  final  action  of 
the  body." 

One  delights  to  see  these  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence,  and 
to  imagine  the  effect  which  they  produced  :  "  Here  I  stand,  and 
here  I  mean, to  stand,"  the  object  being  declared.  Mr.  Clay  had 
fallen  into  the  line  of  this  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  became 
its  Chairman,  not  by  his  own  choice,  but  because  the  matter 
had  taken  such  a  shape  by  a  movement  unprompted  by  him. 
He  was  in  the  ship,  and  they  were  pleased  to  give  him  the 
command  of  the  deck  ;  and  while  occupying  this  post,  he  could 
only  enact  himself.  He  had  written  the  report  and  he  would 
vindicate  it.  He  had  taken  care  that  it  should  embody  all 
which  he  thought  material  for  positive  legislation  on  the  points 
contained  in  his  resolutions.  He  had  begun  the  work,  and  he 
would  finish  it,  God  helping  him.     "Here  I  stand." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  violent  opposers  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  when 
first  brought  forward,  so  modified  and  so  patriotic  as  he  had  now 
got  to  be,  and  apparently  ready  to  approve  of  the  report.  He 
said  :  "I  wish  my  friends  from  the  South  to  understand  me  dis- 
tinctly. I  do  not  profess  to  have  more  moral  courage  than  other 
men ;  but  much  as  I  respect  and  confide  in  them,  and  much  as  I 
should  delight  to  co-operate  with  them,  if  it  should  turn  out — 
as  I  hope  will  be  the  case — that  I  can  approve  of  this  report  and 
concur  with  the  committee — and  I,  as  earnestly  as  any  member  of 
that  committee,  desire  to  see  the  great  objects  accomplished,  for 
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which  they  have  so  assiduously,  patriotically,  and  nobly  labor- 
ed— I  shall  dare  to  give  my  assent  to  it.  And  I  shall  dare  to  do 
more,  to  endeavor,  in  my  humble  way,  in  every  shape  and  form,  to 
satisfy  my  countrymen,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  that  this  re- 
port is  worthy  of  their  approval.  I  shall  not  favor  any  attempt 
to  get  up  a  sectional  agitation  ;  and  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  pat- 
riotism of  the  people,  whom  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre- 
sent here,  feeling  satisfied,  that,  if  laboring  to  do  right,  I  should 
happen  to  fail  in  some  slight  respects;  I  should  be  more  than  for- 
given ;  I  should  be  justified.  *  *  #  1  urged  upon  my  friend 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Clemens),  that,  if  the  report  were  of  a  cer- 
tain character,  he  should  make  no  hasty  or  rash  opposition  to  it." 

It  is  evident  from  this  language  of  Mr.  Foote,  that  he  had  be- 
gun to  think  well  of  Mr.  Clay's  proposals  of  compromise.  He 
had  had  time  to  think  of  them  from  the  29th  of  January,  when 
they  were  first  brought  forward,  to  the  8th  of  May,  when  the 
report  from  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  presented.  He  had 
himself  moved  for  this  committee,  and  his  resolution  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Foote  knew  very  well  that  Mr.  Clay  wrote  the  report,  and 
that  it  was  an  embodiment  of  his  resolutions  excepting  only 
those  parts  which  were  merely  declaratory  of  opinion.  The 
minds  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  had,  no  doubt,  begun  to  feel 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  right,  and  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
course  he  had  indicated,  whether  it  should  be  done  by  adopting 
the  report,  and  carrying  its  proposals  forward  into  the  forms  of  law, 
or  by  some  other  course.  The  whole  subject  was  now  ripe  for 
final  action,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  did  afterward  take  other 
and  separate  forms.  But  no  new  light  could  be  thrown  upon  it. 
It  had  been  thoroughly  debated,  and  the  wisdom  and  pertinency 
of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  now  fully  appreciated.  He  had 
no  occasion  to  utter  a  single  word.  They  had  gone  forth  before 
the  country,  and  they  were  almost  universally  approved,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  compromise.  There  was  opposition,  but  it  was  rather 
factious  than  reasonable. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  our  government,  that, 
after  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  made,  and 
during  the  entire  debate  thereon,  till  the  measure  was  lost — and 
it  was  lost  on  that  account — a  vigorous  opposition  was  made  to 
it  by  the  Executive,  General  Taylor.  It  is  still  more  remark- 
able that  such  an  interference  of  one  department  of  the  govern- 
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merit  with  the  action  of  another,  did  not  shock  the  public  mind, 
and  draw  forth  the  loudest  remonstrances.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  it  was  impertinent  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  for  one  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  another,  and  one  can  not  conceive  of 
a  case  in  which  it  would  be  justifiable. 

It  is  a  right  and  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress such  measures  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  it  is  usual  and 
respectful  in  Congress  to  consider  such  recommendations.  But 
Congress  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and  inde- 
pendent in  its  prerogatives  and  functions.  It  is  not  obliged  to 
adopt  what  the  President  recommends,  and  it  may,  and  usually 
does,  originate  measures  not  recommended  by  the  Executive. 
It  may  adopt  his  recommendations  in  part,  and  reject  them  in 
part ;  or  it  may  reject  them  altogether,  though  occasions  for  this 
latter  course  would  hardly  ever  occur. 

President  Taylor  had  recommended  that  California  should  be 
received  into  the  Union,  and  that  the  Territories  acquired  from 
Mexico  should  be  left  as  they  were,  under  the  care  of  the  na- 
tional Executive  ;  in  other  words,  under  military  rule  ;  for  this 
latter  had  been  their  condition  since  the  peace,  and  it  would  re- 
main so,  unless  Congress  should  organize  Territorial  govern- 
ments. It  was  now  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  organize 
the  new  Territories. 

.  But  the  President  seemed  to  think  that  this  course  was  a  dis- 
respect to  his  recommendation.  Suppose  it  was.  What  then  ? 
Congress  was  not  obliged  to  follow  it ;  but  it  was  bound,  as  a  co- 
ordinate and  independent  branch  of  the  government,  to  discharge 
its  own  appropriate  functions,  and  one  of  those  functions  was  to 
organize  governments  for  the  new  Territories,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  But  the  President  had  recommended  to  leave  them  in 
his  hands  !     He  would  take  care  of  them ! 

Hence  the  interference.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  resolutions,  and  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen  in  their  report,  had  thought  it  a  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territories  acquired 
from  Mexico.  It  was,  indeed,  a  stipulation  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico.  Strange  to  say,  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
sented this  disrespect  to  his  recommendation.  Such  is  the  infer- 
ence from  the  course  he  pursued.  He  started  an  open  and  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  through  such  journals  as  could  be  subsidized,  and  by 
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such  other  means  as  the  federal  executive  can  usually  command 
outside  and  inside  of  Congress.  A  party  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress was  instantly  formed  for  this  specific  object.  From  that 
hour  the  project  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  doomed. 
And  yet  it  was  precisely  the  measure  which  the  state  of  the 
country  required;  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  dispense  with; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  disastrous  consequences  might 
have  followed  if  the  President  had  not  died,  and  left  open  an 
opportunity  for  the  same  proposals  to  be  adopted  in  separate  bills, 
before  this  Congress  adjourned.  The  following  are  some  of  Mr. 
Clay's  remarks  on  this  opposition  of  the  President : 

;'  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  occasion  to  say,  that  I  came  to 
Washington  with  the  most  anxious  desire — a  desire  which  I  still 
entertain— to  co-operate  in  my  legislative  position,  in  all  cases 
in  which  I  could  conscientiously  do  it,  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  state  that  we 
do  co-operate  with  the  President  to  the  extent  which  he  recom- 
mends. He  recommends  the  admission  of  California.  The 
committee  propose  this.  But  there  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion stops,  and  then  we  take  up  the  subject. 

"  I  am  forced,  Mr.  President,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  very  painful  duty,  let  it  subject  me  to  what  misinter- 
pretation it  may,  here  or  elsewhere.  I  mean  the  duty  of  con- 
trasting the  plan  proposed  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  *  *  * 
What  is  the  plan  of  the  President?  I  will  describe  it  by  a 
simile,  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  misunderstood.  Here  are 
five  wounds — one,  two,  three,  four,  five — bleeding,  and  threaten- 
ing the  well-being,  if  not  the  existence  of  the  body  politic. 
What  is  the  plan  of  the  President  ?  Is  it  to  heal  all  these  wounds  ? 
No  such  thing.  It  is  only  to  heal  one  of  the  five,  and  to  leave 
the  other  four  to  bleed  more  profusely  than  ever,  by  the  sole  ad- 
mission of  California,  even  if  it  should  produce  death  itself.  I 
have  said  that  five  wounds  are  open  and  bleeding.  What  are  they  ? 
First,  there  is  California;  next,  there  are  the  Territories;  third, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  Texas ;  fourth,  there  is 
the  fugitive-slave  bill ;  and  fifth,  there  is  the  question  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  President,  instead  of 
proposing  a  plan  comprehending  all  the  diseases  of  the  country, 
looks  only  to  one.  *  *  *  I  have  seen  with  profound  surprise 
and  regret,  the  persistence — for  so  I  am  painfully  compelled  to 
regard  the  facts  around  us— -of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  coun- 
try in  his  own  peculiar  plan.  I  think  that  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, the  President  ought  to  unite  with  us.     He  recommends 
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the  admission  of  California.  We  are  willing  to  admit  California. 
We  go  with  him  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  we  make  its  admission 
compose  a  part  of  a  general  plan  of  settlement  and  compromise; 
which  we  propose  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise  which,  I  trust,  does,  and  which  I  know 
ought  to,  animate  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania-avenue,  we  had  a 
right  to  suppose,  when  the  committee  announced  in  their  report, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  his  recommendation,  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  that  it  did  not  go,  in  our  respectful  judgment,  far 
enough,  and  that  we  therefore  offered  our  measure  to  close  up 
the  four  remaining  wounds.  I  think,  that  in  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  concord,  and  of  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation,  which 
ought  to  animate  the  different  departments  of  the  government, 
the  President,  entertaining  that  constitutional  deference  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  which  he  has  professed,  and  abstaining,  Ets 
he  has  declared  he  would  abstain,  from  any  interference  with 
its  free  deliberations,  ought,  without  any  disatisfaction,  to  per- 
mit us  to  consider  what  is  best  for  our  common  country.  I  will 
go  a  little  further  in  this  comparison  which  I  make  most  pain- 
fully. After  the  observations  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate 
a  week  ago,  I  did  hope  and  trust  there  would  have  been 
a  reciprocation  from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  as  to  the  de- 
sire to  heal,  not  one  wound  only — which  being  healed  would 
exasperate  instead  of  harmonizing  the  country — but  to  heal  them 
all.  I  did  hope,  that  we  should  have  had  some  signification  in 
some  form  or  other,  of  the  Executive  contentment  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  entire  plan  of  adjustment.  But  instead  of  concur- 
rence with  the  committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  we 
have  an  authentic  assurance  of  his  adherence  exclusively  to  his 
own  particular  scheme. 

"Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  Utah,  there  is  no  government 
whatever,  unless  it  is  such  as  necessity  has  prompted  the  Mor- 
mons to  establish ;  and  when  you  come  to  New  Mexico,  what 
government  have  yon  ?  A  military  government,  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  army  f  A  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  mere  subordin- 
ate of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  holds  the  government  for 
them,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  !  Stand  up,  Whig,  who  can — 
stand  up,  Democrat,  who  can — and  defend  the  establisbment  of  a 
military  government,  in  this  free  and  glorious  republic,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  !  Sir,  we  had  doubts  about  the  authority  of  the 
late  President  to  do  this  in  a  time  of  war,  and  it  was  cast  as  a  re- 
proach upon  him.  But  here,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  highest  authority,  that  this  government — this  mili- 
tary government — and  by  what  authority  it  has  continued  since 
the  peace,  1  know  not — should  be  continued  indefinitely,  till  New 
Mexico  is  prepared  to  come  as  a  State  into  the  Union !  And 
when  will  that  be?  *  *  *  And  what  will  become  of  the 
several  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo,  requiring  us  to  ex- 
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tend  the  protection  of  government  to  the  people  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  ?"     *     *     # 


Well  might  Mr.  Clay  say,  in  view  of  this  unexpected  opposi- 
tion :  "  I  must  own  that  a  hundred  times,  almost,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  bill,  I  have  been  quite  ready  to  yield,  and  say  for  one, 
I  withdraw  from  all  further  efforts.  I  never  have  seen  a  meas- 
ure so  much  opposed.  We  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  seesaw, 
putting  the  least  weight  on  one  side,  while  there  is  an  obstaclf 
to  the  balance  on  the  opposite  side'.  While  all  parties  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  desirous  of  harmonizing  the  country,  and  of  restor- 
ing tranquillity,  difficulties  almost  insuperable,  upon  points  of 
abstraction,  upon  points  of  no  earthly  practical  consequence, 
start  up  from  time  to  time,  to  discourage  the  stoutest  heart  in  any 
effort  to  accommodate  all  these  difficulties." 

Again  he  says :  "  Mr.  President, I  find  myself  in  a  peculiar  and 
painful  position,  in  respect  to  the  defense  of  this  report.  I  find 
myself  assailed  by  extremists  everywhere  ;  by  under-currents ; 
by  those  in  high,  as  well  as  those  in  low  authority  ;  but  believing 
as  I  do,  that  this  measure,  and  this  measure  only  will  pass,  if 
any  does  pass,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  I  shall 
stand  up  to  it,  and  to  this  report,  against  all  objections,  springing 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may." 

When  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  made  his  speech  on  this  meas- 
ure, the  3d  of  July,  he  defended  the  President,  and  among  other 
things,  said :  "  Especial  pains  have  been  taken  by  senators  to 
hold  up  the  antagonism  of  the  plan  of  adjustment  presented  by 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  that  of  the  President,  in  a  way 
to  present  the  issue  as  one  between  the  Executive  and  Congress. 
The  honorable  and  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  to  my  infinite  regret,  led  the  way.  The  honorable  sen- 
ator shakes  his  head." 

Mr.  Clay :  u  Will  the  honorable  senator  from  Tennessee  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment  ?" 

Mr.  Bell :  "  Certainly." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  that  it  was  a  week  only, 
or  about  eight  or  ten  days  prior  to  my  delivery  of  the  speech  to 
which  he  refers,  that  I  made  a  speech  as  conciliatory  toward  the 
administration  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  find  language  to  put 
it  in.     Immediately — I  believe  it  was  the  day  after  the  delivery 
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of  that  speech — the  editor  of  the  Republic,  the  organ  of  the 
President,  came  out  with  the  declaration,  that  the  President  ad- 
hered to  his  own  plan.  Shortly  after  this  those  editors  were  dis- 
missed, among  other  reasons,  because  they  approved  of  the  plan 
of  the  Committee. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "with  the  most  anxious  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  Administration  in  all  public  measures. 
*  *  *  If  that  article  in  the  Republic  had  stood  alone,  and  had 
not  been  followed  up  by  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  the  editors  of. 
that  paper ;  if  I  had  not  known,  and  did  not  feel  at  this  moment 
in  every  vein  of  my  body,  the  influence  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  exerted  outside  of  Congress,  and  inside  of  Congress,  and 
in  both  houses  of  Congress ;  if  1  did  not  know  that  the  secreta- 
ries and  heads  of  departments,  have  denounced  this  measure,  and 
that  the  President  himself,  in  derision  had  called  it  the  Omnibus 
Bill — it  was  all  these  circumstances  taken  together  that  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  defend  the  measure ;  and,  sir,  I 
would  defend  it  against  a  thousand  Presidents,  be  they  who 
they  may." 

Mr.  Bell  said :  "  The  old  question  is  presented,  whether  Mo- 
hammed will  go  to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  shall  come  to 
Mohammed.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  which  is  Mahommed,  or 
which  is  the  mountain." 

Mr.  Clay  :  "  I  beg  pardon,  I  only  wanted  the  mountain  to  let 
me  alone." 

Mr.  Bell :  "  Sir,  it  was  announced,  that  the  President  would 
not  change  his  opinion,  and  this  the  honorable  senator  con- 
siders an  attack  upon  the  plan  of  the  Committe  of  Thirteen." 

Mr.  Clay  (in  his  seat) :  "  Not  that  alone.  There  were  other 
concurring  circumstances." 

Mr.  Bell :  "  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  one  or  more  of  the 
secretaries  had  been  talking  against  the  Compromise." 

Mr.  Clay  (in  his  seat) :  "  Ah  !  Ah  !" 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  still  bore  this  testimony,  that  he  believed 
"  General  Taylor  had  been  influenced  in  his  course  upon  this 
subject  by  the  highest  and  noblest  motives  of  duty  and  patriot- 
ism." Quite  probable.  But  General  Taylor  was  a  child  to  Mr. 
Clay  on  this,  and  on  any  other  question  of  high  statesmanship, 
and  it  was  suitable  that  he  should  manifest  some  deference  to 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in  this  report. 
His  opposition,  combined  with  that  which  sprung  up  from  other 
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quarters,  killed  the  measure.  But  after  his  death,  the  same  ob- 
jects were  accomplished  in  separate  bills,  which  were  approved 
by  Mr.  Fillmore.  It  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  they  could 
have  been  accomplished  under  General  Taylor,  and  the  country 
might  still  have  been  left  in  a  very  sad  condition  of  discontent- 
ment, not  to  say,  of  portentous  inquietude.  It  is  evident  enough, 
that,  if  Congress  had  stopped  with  the  admission  of  California, 
as  recommended  by  the  President,  it  would  have  aggravated  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  country  was.  involved. 

General  Taylor  died  on  the  9th  of  July.  On  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  Mr.  Webster  said  in  the  Senate :  "  There  were  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  that  were  so 
fortunate,  that,  for  his  own  fame  and  character,  and  for  the  grati- 
fication of  all  to  whom  he  was  most  dear,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  died  fortunately.  '  That  life  is  good  which  answers  life's 
great  end.'" 

When  Mr.  Clay  made  his  last  set  speech  on  the  Compromise 
bill,  July  22,  vindicating  it  from  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  it,  and  referring  to  the  plan  of  the  Executive  (General 
Taylor's),  some  twelve  days  after  General  Taylor's  death,  he 
said  :  "  Allow  me  to  take  this  occasion — -the  only  suitable  one  in 
my  opinion — of  expressing  my  deep  regret  and  sympathy  with 
the  family  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  I  had  known  .him,  per- 
haps, longer  than  any  other  man  in  Washington,  I  knew  his 
father  before  him — a  most  estimable  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
Kentucky.  I  knew  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  army  until  his  death.  He  was  an  honest 
man — a  brave  man.  He  had  covered  his  own  head  with  laurels, 
and  added  fame  and  renown  to  his  country.  Without  expressing 
any  judgment  upon  what  might  have  been  the  just  appreciation 
of  his  administration  of  the  domestic  civil  affairs  of  the  country, 
if  Providence  had  permitted  him  to  serve  out  his  time,  I  take 
pleasure  in  the  opportunity  of  saying,  in  reference  to  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  Government,  that,  in  all  the  instances  of  which 
any  knowledge  has  been  obtained  by  me  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  conducted,  they  have  met  with  my  hearty  and 
cordial  concurrence.  If  I  shall  have  any  occasion  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  plan  [of  settling  these  domestic  difficulties]  proposed 
by  the  late  President,  it  will  be  with  the  most  perfect  respect  to 
his  memory,  without  a  single  feeling  of  unkindness  abiding  in 
my  breast.    Peace  to  his  ashes  !  and  may  he  at  this  moment  be  en- 
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joying  those  blessings  in  another  and  a  better  world,  which  we 
are  all  desiring,  sooner  or  later,  to  attain." 

The  enemies  of  the  measure  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  "  Omnibus  bill,"  which 
gave  occasion  for  some  facetious  remarks  from  Mr.  Clay,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  specimen  : 

"  It  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  this  '  Omnibus,'  as  it  is  called, 
contains  too  much.  It  is  not,  however,  that  it  has  too  much  in 
it.  It  has  too  little,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  opponents ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  our  '  Omnibus'  can  not  carry  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  though  his  weight,  I  am  afraid,  would  break  it  down,  if  he 
were  put  there.  This  incongruous  measure,  which  has  already 
too  much  matter  in  it,  has  not  enough  for  the  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bell).  He  wants  to  put  in  two  or  three  more  States 
from  Texas." 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  this  debate — 
the  slaveholders  of  the  South  and  the  abolitionists  of  the  North. 
Both  opposed  the  bill.  He  said  these  extremes  seemed  to  be  in 
mutual  consultation.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  answered  :  "  There 
certainly  have  been  frequent  consultations  between  senators  from 
the  Southern  States  upon  questions  involving  the  dignity,  honor, 
and  safety  of  the  Southern  States,  involved,  as  they  conceived, 
in  the  provisions  of  this  bill."  Whereupon,  Mr.  Clay,  who  had 
been  accused  of  holding  consultations  with  his  political  oppo- 
nents, replied :  "  And  so,  undoubtedly,  did  our  consultation  relate 
to  the  dignity,  honor,  and  safety  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country."  [Loud  applause  from  the  gallery, 
which  was  rebuked  by  the  Chair.] 

As  manifested  by  the  effect  of  this  repartee  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  popular  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  protracted  debate.  It  was  so  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
both  of  whom  opposed  the  bill,  had  both  expressed  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Clay  might  acquire  enduring  fame  for  his  commend- 
able zeal.     Mr.  Clay  replied : 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  about  myself.  I  care  not 
about  myself.  Neither  men  nor  mankind  have  honors  or  offices  in 
their  gift  which  I  expect,  which  I  want,  which  1  desire.  Poised, 
as  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree,  at  my  time  of  life,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  my  hopes,  my  faith,  my  confidence,  are  to- 
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ward  the  former ;  and  I  only  desire,  while  I  remain  upon  earth, 
while  I  linger  here,  to  perform  all  the  duties  which  result  from 
my  connection  with  that  society  of  which  I  am  an  humble 
member.  These  are  the  feelings  with  which  I  came  here.  I 
desire  no  eclat  whatever.  *  *  *  As  to  the  fate  of  this 
measure,  I  am  prepared  for  it,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  defeat 
awaits  it,  I  will  not  yet  despair  of  the  country.  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  I  have  sought,  most  anxiously,  to 
perform  my  duty,  my  high  duty  to  my  country,  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  shall  feel  no  other  regrets  connected  with  its  failure, 
if  that  should  be  its  fortune,  than  tho.se  which  belong  to  this  dis- 
tracted people  and  to  this  menaced  country.  On  my  own  ac- 
count, none — none,  whatever,  shall  I  have  occasion  to  feel,  in 
the  smallest  degree." 

• 

When  Mr.  Webster  observed  that  some  senators  fell  bound  by 
their  instructions  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  against  their  convic- 
tions, he  said :  "  I  have  sometimes  thought,  when  consider- 
ing on  this  subject  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  Congress  itself 
needs  the  Wilmot.  I  have  thought  that  if  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  or  some  angel  from  a  higher  sphere,  could  fly  over 
the  country  with  a  scroll  bearing  the  words,  and  with  power  to 
give  effect  to  those  words,  and  those  words  should  be,  f  Be  it 
ordained,  that  neither  in  the  Senate,  nor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled,  there  shall  be  slavery,  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  for  crime,'  it  would  be  a  glorious  and 
consoling  honor  and  mercy  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
Spirit  of  Nathan  Dane !  How  couldst  thou  take  so  much  pains 
to  set  men's  limbs  and  motion  free  in  the  Territories,  and  never 
deign  to  add  even  a  proviso  for  the  freedom  of  conscience  and 
opinion  in  the  halls  of  Congress  ?" 

In  all  quarters  Mr.  Clay  had  continually  to  encounter  objec- 
tions to  compromise,  as  if  it  were  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  Here 
we  have  another  of  his  replies  on  this  point : 

"  What  is  a  compromise  ?  It  is  a  work  of  mutual  concession 
— an  agreement  in  which  there  are  reciprocal  stipulations — a 
work  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord,  one  party 
abates  his  extreme  demands  in  consideration  of  the  abatement  of 
extreme  demands  by  the  other  party.  It  is  a  measure  of  mu- 
tual concession,  of  mutual  sacrifice.  *  *  *  Who  were  the 
parties  in  that  greatest  of  all  compromises,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ?  *  *  *  The  Constitution  under  which 
we  sit  at  this  moment,  is  the  work  of  their  hands — a  great,  a 
memorable^  a  magnificent  compromise." 
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He  also  continually  met  with  the  averment,  from  the  South, 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  carried  slavery,  and  was  bound  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Although  we  have  cited  him 
before  on  this  point,  tb.e  following  has  some  new  features  : 

"There  are  gentlemen  who  maintain  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  that  line  (36°  30) 
already  exists.  If  I  had  not  heard  that  opinion  avowed,  I  should 
have  regarded  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assumptions,  and 
the  most  indefensible  position  that  was  ever  taken  by  man.  The 
Constitution  neither  created,  nor  does  it  continue  slavery. 
Slavery  existed  independent  of  the  Constitution,  and  antecedent 
to  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  was  dependent  in  the  States,  not  upon 
the  will  of  Congress,  but  upon  the  laws  of  the  respective  States. 
The  Constitution  is  silent  and  passive  upon  the  subject  of  the 
institution  of  slavery ;  or,  rather,  it  deals  with  the  fact  as  it 
exists  in  the  States,  without  having  created  it,  or  continued  it,  or 
being  responsible  for  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  *  *  *  If 
slaves  are  voluntarily  carried  into  such  a  jurisdiction,  [where 
slavery  does  not  exist]  their  chains  instantly  drop  off,  and  they 
become  free,  emancipated,  liberated  from  their  bondage.  *  *  # 
If  the  Constitution  possesses  the  paramount  authority  attributed 
to  it,  [that  is,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories,]  the  laws  even 
of  the  free  States  of  the  Union  would  yield  to  that  paramount 
authority.  *  *  *  You  can  not  put  your  finger  on  the  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  conveys  the  right  or  the  power  to 
carry  slaves  from  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States." 

One  would  think  that  such  passages  as  the  above  were  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  define  Mr.  Clay's  position  on  this  question,  and 
that  his  reasoning  is  not  less  conclusive.  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ter we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  forms  of  the  same  argument, 
to  the  same  effect.  The  second  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay,  brought 
forward  on  the  29th  of  January,  declares  the  lex  loci  of  Mexico, 
as  to  the  abolition'  of  slavery  in  that  republic  ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  as 
in  the  language  above  cited,  took  occasion  frequently,  during 
this  long-protracted  debate,  which  continued  several  months,  at 
intervals,  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  mind  of  the  Senate. 
Though  he  did  not  insist  that  the  principle  of  his  second  resolu- 
tion should  be  incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  as  he  could  not  obtain  a  majority,  he  nevertheless  in- 
sisted on  the  fact,  whenever  the  debate  led  him  on  that  ground  j 
and  he  carried  out  the  principle,  appertaining  to  the  fact,  as  one 
of  Public  Law,  excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories  acquired 
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from  Mexico,  except  as  it  should  be  introduced  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  or  by  the  fundamental  law  of  a  new  State.  He  ad- 
mitted and  claimed,  as  we  have  before  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  Congress  could  establish  or  abolish  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  But  there  was  no  danger  that  Congress  would  es- 
tablish slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  in  any  part  of  them ;  first, 
because  the  North  would  never  Consent,  and  the  South  would 
not  dare  to  do  it.  It  would  be  admitting,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  that  Congress  might  touch  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  leg- 
islate it  out  of  the  Union.  In  the 'District  of  Columbia,  Con- 
gress might  touch,  and  even  abolish  it ;  for  it  has  "  exclusive  juris- 
diction there  for  all  purposes  whatsoever."  So  Mr.  Clay  main- 
tained, though  he  thought  it  "  inexpedient"  to  abolish  slavery 
there,  without  the  consent  of  Maryland,  etc.,  as  declared  in  one 
of  his  resolutions.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  special  pains  with 
him,  first  to  establish  the  fact,  that  slavery  had  been  abolished 
in  Mexico,  and  next  to  show,  that  no  slaveholder  could  carry  his 
slave  into  the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  under  the  iEgis 
of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  in  other  words,  that  a  slave  could 
not  be  held  as  property,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  slave-state,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  unless  he  were  a  fugitive.  This,  beyond  all 
question,  is  the  ground  occupied  and  vindicated  by  Mr.  Clay  ; 
and  it  appears  in  many  forms  during  this  great  debate. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clay's  argument  on  the  22d  of 
July,  when,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  he  un- 
dertook to  answer  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  the 
bill,  he  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  approach  now  the  question  of  what  the  con- 
sequences must  be  of  the  defeat  of  this  measure  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  what  the  consequence  will  be  of  the  successful  sup- 
port of  the  measure  by  Congress.  If  the  bill  be  defeated,  and 
no  equivalent  measure  be  passed,  and  we  go  home,  in  what  con- 
dition do  we  leave  this  free  and  glorious  people  ?  In  regard  to 
Texas,  there  is  danger  of  two  civil  wars.  *  *  *  Assuming 
that  Texas  will  move  with  military  array  upon  New  Mexico, 
there  will  probably  be  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  the  entrance  of  the  troops  of  Texas  into  the  limits 
of  New  Mexico.  *  *  *  We  know  that  the  Administration 
[General  Taylor's]  which  has  just  passed  out  of  power,  would 
in  that  contingency,  have  repelled  the  attack  made  by  Texas. 
If  the  present  Administration  [Mr.  Filmore's]  should  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  itself   to  repel  such  an  invasion,  consequences 
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which  I  am  about  to  portray,  are  at  least  possible,  if  not  likely 
to  occur." 

Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  depict  the  sympathy  with  Texas,  which 
would  pervade  the  entire  South,  and  how  the  people  of  the  slave 
States  would  rush  to  arms  in  aid  of  Texas,  against  the  Federal 
forces — and  who  could  tell  the  horrors  and  consequences  of  such 
a  contest  ?  "  Why,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  it  was  only  the  other  day, 
that  a  member,  returned  from  the  Nashville  Convention  [Mr. 
Rhett],  addressed,  we  are  told,  the  people  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  proposing  to  hoist  the  standard  of  disunion  ?  *  *  * 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  patience  for  hearing  this  bravado,  come 
from  what  source  it  may.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  disposed 
to  underrate  its  importance,  as  one  of  many  cotemporaneous 
events.  There  are  certain  great  interests  in  this  country  which 
are  sympathetic,  contagious.  *  *  *  If  a  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween Texas  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  on  the  upper 
Rio  Grande,  there  are  ardent,  enthusiastic  spirits  of  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  that  will  flock  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Texas,  contending,  as  they  will  believe,  for  slave  territory  ; 
and  they  will  be  drawn  on,  State  after  State,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  banks  of  that 
river  which  flows  by  the  tomb  of  Washington.     *  ° 

"  The  honorable  senator  who  usually  sits  before  me  (Mr. 
Hale),  has  told  us  more  than  once,  that,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  you 
do  not  hush  agitation  ;  you  even  increase  it.  °  *  *  The 
abolitionists,  Mr.  President,  live  by  agitation.  It  is  their  meat, 
their  bread,  the  air  which  they  breathe,  and  if  they  saw,  in  its  in- 
cipient state,  a  measure  giving  them  more  of  that  meat,  bread,  and 
air,  do  you  believe  they  would  oppose  its  adoption  ?  Do  you  not 
believe  that  they  would  hail  [Hale]  it  as  a  blessing  ?  [Great 
laughter].  Why,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  an  abolitionist  in 
the  United  States,  that  is  not  opposed  to  this  bill.  And  why  ? 
They  see  their  doom  as  certain  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who 
sends  his  Providential  dispensations  to  calm  the  threatening  storm, 
and  to  tranquilize  agitated  men.  As  certain  as  God  exists  in 
heaven,  your  business  [turning  to  Mr. Hale],  your  vocation  is 
gone.  *  °  °  What !  increased  agitation,  and  the  agitators 
against  the  plan  !     It  is  an  absurdity.     *     *     * 

"Let  us  consider  the  measure  in  detail.  Let  California  be 
admitted  into  the  Union — will  they  agitate  about  that?  Es- 
tablish  the    Territorial  Governments — will   they  agitate    about 
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that?  When  the  Texas  boundary  question  is  settled — will 
they  agitate  aoout  that  ?  They  have  every  probability  of  hav- 
ing New  Mexico  dedicated  to  free  soil — will  they  agitate  about 
that  ?  About  a  Constitutional  fugitive  slave  bill  ?  *  Will  they 
agitate  about  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  [when 
it  is  abolished,  as  proposed].  Then  what  can  they  agitate  about, 
supposing  the  whole  system  of  measures  to  be  carried  out? 
They  might  agitate  a  little  about  not  getting  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
fastened  to  the  bill ;  and  about  not  getting  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  What  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
will  they  agitate  about,  if  these  five  measures  are  carried  ?  Whom ' 
will  they  agitate  ?     Who  will  be  their  auditory  ?     *     *     ° 

"  1  speak  not  of  Free-soilers,  who  from  principle  are  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  but  of  that  fanatical,  desperate  band 
who  call  themselves,  I  don't  know  what — liberty-men,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind — and  who  have  declared  that  this  Union  ought 
not  to  exist — who  would  strike  down  the  pillars  upon  which 
stands  the  most  glorious  edifice  that  was  ever  erected  by  the  hand 
of  man,  self-government — and  who  would  crush  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  fall  of  this  people,  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our- 
selves and  mankind  ;  men  who  would  go  into  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  God,  and  drag  from  their  sacred  posts  the  ministers  who  are 
preaching  His  Gospel,  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  and  their  salva- 
tion hereafter,  and  burn  the  temples  themselves — they  might  agi- 
tate ;  men,  who,  if  their  power  were  equal  to  their  malignity, 
would  seize  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  drag  it  from  the  position 
where  it  keeps  the  planetary  system  in  order,  and  replunge  the 
world  in  chaos  and  confusion,  to  carry  out  their  single  idea — they, 
perhaps,  might  agitate.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  acquiesce  in  this  adjustment,  after  near  nine 
months  of  anxious  and  arduous  struggle.  No,  sir ;  they  may 
threaten  agitation,  talk  of  it  here  and  elsewhere  ;  but  their  occu- 
pation is  gone.  *  *  *  The  nation  wants  repose.  It  pants 
for  repose,  and  entreats  you  to  give  it  peace  and  tranquility. 
*  *  *  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  hailed  with  joy  and 
exultation.  The  bells  rang,  the  cannons  were  fired,  and  every 
demonstration  of  joy  was  made  throughout  the  land.  But  then, 
as  now,  when  the  bill  was  approaching  its  passage,  it  was  said, 
'It  will  not  quell  the  storm,  nor  give  peace  to  the  country.' " 

*  The  country  acquiesced  in  it,  till  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  speak  of  the  results  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
promise of  1833,  how  it  pacified  the  country.  He  added  :  "  I  be- 
lieve this  measure  is  the  dove  of  peace,  which,  taking  its  flight 
from  the  dome  of  this  Capitol,  will  carry  the  glad  tidings  of 
assured  peace  and  restored  harmony  to  the  remotest  extremities 
of  this  distracted  land.  *  *  -{ *  ,  And  now  let  us  go  to  the 
limpid  fountain  of  unadulterated  patriotism,  and  performing  a 
solemn  lustration,  return  divested  of  all  selfish,  sinister,  and  sor- 
did passions,  and  think  only  of  our  God,  our  country,  our  con- 
sciences, and  our  glorious  Union — that  Union  without  which  we 
shall  be  torn  into  hostile  fragments,  and  sooner  or  later  become 
the  victims  of  military  despotism,  or  foreign  domination." 

Mr.  Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina,  saw  fit  to  reply  to  Mr.  Clay's 
reference  to  the  speech  made  at  Charleston,  by  a  member  of  the 
Nashville  Convention,  who  proposed  to  raise  the  flag  of  disunion, 
to  which  Mr.  Clay  rejoined  :  "  I  said  nothing  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Rhett — for  I  might  as  well  name  him — I  know  him  person- 
ally, and  have  some  respect  for  him.  But,  if  he  pronounced 
the  sentiment  attributed  to  him,  of  raising  the  standard  of  dis- 
union, of  resistance  to  the  common  Government,  whatever  he 
has  been,  if  he  follows  up  that  declaration  by  corresponding 
overt  acts,  he  will  be  a  traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will  meet 
with  the  fate  or  a  traitor."  [Great  applause  in  the  galleries, 
with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  Chair.]  Mr.  Clay  continued : 
"  I  have  heard  with  pain  and  regret  a  confirmation  of  the  remark 
I  made,  that  the  sentiment  of  disunion  is  becoming  familiar.  I 
hope  it  is  confined  to  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my 
duty  what  the  honorable  senator  seems  to  regard  as  his.  If 
Kentucky,  to-morrow,  should  unfurl  the  banner  of  resistance 
unjustly,  I  never  will  fight  under  that  banner.  I  owe  a  para- 
mount allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a  subordinate  one  to  my 
own  State.  When  my  State  is  right,  when  it  has  a  cause  for  re- 
sistance, when  tyranny,  and  wrong,  and  oppression,  insupport- 
able, arise,  I  will  then  share  her  fortunes.  But  if  she  summon 
me  to  the  battle-field,  or  to  support  her,  in  any  cause  that  is  un- 
just, against  the  Union,  never,  never  will  I  engage  with  her  in 
such  a  cause." 

The  speech  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken,  was  de- 
livered on  the  22d  of  July,  nearly  six  months  after  Mr.  Clay  in- 
troduced his  resolutions  of  Compromise,  as  displayed  in  chapter . 
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sixth.  This  was  his  last  great  speech,  and  it  consumed  a  day 
in  answering  the  objections  to  the  bill,  which  was  made  incum- 
bent on  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  he  made  a  great  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  From 
the  time  he  brought  forward  his  resolutions,  the  29th  of  January, 
to  the  31st  of  July,  when  the  bill  passed,  with  nothing  in  it 
but  the  Territory  of  Utah,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  on  his  feet 
in  this  debate  seventy  times — not  always  to  say  much,  but  fre- 
quently called  out  in  some  of  his  most  forcible  speeches.  Every 
time  that  the  subject  of  the  bill  was  the  order  of  the  day,  he 
was  at  his  post,  watching  with  intensity  the  action  of  the  mind 
of  the  Senate,  and  embracing  every  opportunity  to  put  forward 
the  measure.  It  has  been  seen  what  opposition  he  had  to  en- 
counter, springing  up  in  new  forms,  and  at  every  stage.  But 
the  movement  which  his  own  hand  commenced,  never  flagged  ; 
and  the  final  vote  on  the  31st  of  July,  which  had  stricken  every 
thing  from  the  bill,  but  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  a  defeat,  was  nevertheless  a  victory.  For 
the  Senate  did  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  carry  out,  in  separate  bills,  every  thing  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  this  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood. There  was  a  nominal  defeat,  and  yet  a  glorious  tri- 
umph. The  irresistible  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  so  long  and  so 
well  sustained,  had  successfully  combated  faction  in  all  its  forms, 
and  converted  opposition  into  a  reluctant  auxiliary.  He  had  so 
shaped  his  argument,  and  had  such  facts  to  enforce  it,  that  the 
Senate  did  not  dare  to  take  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the 
country  in  such  a  distracted  state  as  they  found  it  in  at  the 
opening  of  the  31st  Congress.  They  did  not  dare  to  turn  away, 
one  point  of  the  compass,  from  the  course  which  Mr.  Clay  had  in- 
dicated. The  factious  had  indeed  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  say,  the  bill  was  defeated.  So  it  was.  But  they  knew  too 
well,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  defeated.  They  knew  too  well, 
that  nothing  remained  for  them,  but  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  in  separate  bills.  The  shifting  aspects 
of  the  questions,  as  the  result  of  time  and  debate,  had  by  this 
time  superseded  the  necessity  of  grouping  several  objects  in  the 
same  bill.  The  moral  machinery  constructed  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
this  long-protracted  effort,  was  obliged  to  move  onward  to  the 
grand  result,  even  though  he  were  not  there  to  see  to  it.     His 
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health  had  broken  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Washing- 
ton on  the  2d  of  August,  and  repaired  to  Newport,  for  sea  air  and 
bathing.* 

*  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  measure,  or  measures,  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  consisted  of  three  bills :  First,  a  bill  to  admit  California, 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  to  settle  the  bounda- 
ries of  Texas ;  next,  a  bill  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  third,  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  the  first  of  these 
bills,  which  was  first  taken  up,  which  occasioned  the  long  debate,  and  which 
was  passed  on  the  31st  of  July,  with  every  thing  stricken  out,  except  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah. 

Mr.  Ciay  had  said,  there  are  three  ways  of  killing  a  bill :  one  By  rejecting  it 
on  its  merits ;  the  second,  by  amendments ;  and  the  third,  by  speaking  against 
lime.  This  bill  was  killed  by  amendments.  We  have  not  taken  pains  to  count 
them ;  for  they  were  almost  countless,  running  along  through  the  history  of 
the  debate.  Mr.  Benton,  for  example,  would  bring  in  a  batch  of  a  baker's 
dozen  at  a  time,  each  to  be  debated  and  decided  seriatim.  The  amendments 
finally  struck  out  all  but  Utah. 

The  reason  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  for  connecting  the  Territories,  and 
settling  the  boundary  of  Texas,  with  the  admission  of  California-,  was  to  avoid  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  the  weeks  and  months  of 
delay  and  debate,  and  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  had  produced  a  changed  state 
of  feeling  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  Mr.  Clay's  argument,  from  time  to  time 
presented,  had  convinced  all,  that  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen  must  all  be  passed,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  was  not  committed,  whether  they 
went  together,  or  separately.  When,  therefore,  the  first  bill  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  failed,  it  failed  with  the  perfect  understanding  that  all  its  parts  would 
be  carried  out.  It  was,  therefore,  a  triumph,  not  a  defeat.  The  last  two  bills, 
regarding  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  had  not  been  taken  up.  It  was  also  understood  that 
these  would  be  passed,  and  so  they  were.  Mr.  Clay  had  fulfilled  his  mission, 
and  the  state  of  his  health  required  him  to  leave  for  a  time.  All  his  resolutions, 
as  originally  offered,  except  those  which  were  merely  declaratory,  were  incor- 
porated in  these  bills.  His  triumph,  therefore,  was  complete.  Whatever  merit 
attaches  to  these  measures,  as  finally  passed,  and  whatever  of  good  they  brought 
to  the  country,  had  their  origin  in  Mr.  Clay's  statesman-like  conceptions,  and 
were  chiefly  the  fruit  of  his  indefatigable  and  untiring  endeavors.  The  country 
was  tranquiiized,  and  even  the  North  acquiesced  in  the  fugitive  slave  bill, 
though  hard  to  digest  The  beneficent  results  of  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
would,  doubtless,  have  continued,  if  the  nefarious  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had 
not,  in  1854,  opened  all  the  wounds  afresh,  and  aggravated  them  a  thousand 
fold.* 

*  Appcnd:x,  Note  D.  page  354. 
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Although  Mr.  Clay,  after  a  few  weeks'  absence  at  Newport, 
appeared  again  in  the  Senate  toward  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  the  31st  Congress,  to  assist  in  the  consummation  of  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850 ;  although  he  was  at  his  post  at  the  second  session 
of  this  Congress,  and  took  a  somewhat  active  part  in  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  to 
prevent  its  defeat — though  it  was  defeated  by  amendments  and 
speaking  against  time ;  and  although  he  appeared  again  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  32d  Congress,  in  a  feeble  and  declining  state  of 
health,  never  to  return  to  Ashland,  except  in  his  coffin,  he  had 
done  the  great  work,  which  renders  the  closing  period  of  his 
public  life  memorable,  in  the  first  session  of  the  31st  Congress, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapters.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  the  prime  mover,  the  leading  advo- 
cate, and  the  great  chieftain  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  although 
he  had  important  coadjutors  and  auxiliaries  in  both  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  country,  headed  by  Mr.  Webster  of  the 
Whigs,  and  General  Cass  of  the  Democrats,  who  merged  their 
party  feelings  in  the  sacred  cause  of  restoring  peace  again  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  and  re-establishing  public  tranquil- 
ity. But  Mr.  Clay  was  the  recognized  leader.  He  took  the 
burden  of  that  position  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  it  through  in 
triumph,  against  such  an  array  of  opposition  as  was  never  be- 
fore mustered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — an  opposition 
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constantly  multiplying  its  devices  and  shifting  its  forms,  and 
persistent  to  the  last.  In  its  dying  struggle,  it  flourished  the 
banner  of  victory,  and  seemed  to  have  achieved  it.  It  certainly 
died  with  its  colors  nailed  to  the  mast.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  bill  was  lost — all  but  the  territorial  government  of  Utah — 
only  to  spring  up  from  the  urn  containing  its  ashes,  like  the 
fabled  phoenix.  The  momentum  which  the  other  parts  of  it  had 
acquired,  by  the  argument  of  Mr.  Clay,  so  often  renewed  and  so 
eloquently  sustained,  was  irresistible.  It  did  not  require  even 
his  presence  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  parts  of  this  meas- 
ure, in  separate  bills,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except, 
on  his  return,  to  fill  out  the  blank  for  the  compensation  of 
Texas,  with  $10,000,000,  for  the  surrender  of  her  claims  to 
New  Mexico. 

Neither  the  fugitive  slave  law,  nor  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  included  in  the 
bill  which  was  lost  on  the  31st  of  July;  for  they  were  reported 
as  separate  measures  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  had 
not  come  under  debate.  A  bill  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  had  been  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  and 
was  ponding  during  this  long  debate  on  the  first  measure  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen ;  but,  in  anticipation  of  a  new  form, 
from  the  hands  of  a  special  committee,  it  was  not  debated.  The 
form  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  was  passed  in  Mr. 
Clay's  absence.  Hence  we  have  little  argument  from  him  on 
that  subject,  except  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  which  con- 
tained an  important  amendment,  not  found  in  the  law,  which 
was  designed  to  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  if  he  claimed  to  be  a  free  man.  Mr.  Clay  is  alleged  to 
have  expressed  his  regret  for  the  more  obnoxious  parts  of  this 
law,  and  to  have  said,  that  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  some  of  the 
Southern  members  of  the  Committee,  in  agreeing  to  them. 
Being  a  man  of  compromise,  he  was  forced  to  compromise  in  the 
Committee.  But  as  we  have  before  seen,  from  his  own  words, 
he  was  in  favor  of  having  this  law  effective  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prescribed  object  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  would 
"  go  as  far  as  the  farthest"  for  that  end. 

Mr.  Clay  was  present  when  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed,  and 
of  course  advocated  it,  so  far  as  necessary,  and  voted  for  it. 

We  have  said    that  all  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  which   were 
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brought  forward  by  him  the  29th  of  January,  were  incorporated 
in  the  Compromise  of  1850,  except  those  which  were  merely 
declaratory.  The  admission  of  California,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  resolution,  was  consummated.  The  first  two 
members  of  the  second  resolution,  to  wit,  that  "  slavery  does  not 
exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced,  in  any  of  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  United  States,"  etc.,  are,  as  will  be  seen, 
merely  declaratory  ;  and  although  Mr.  Clay  desired  they  might 
be  affirmed,  as  a  basis  for  non-action  in  the  way  of  legislation 
on  slavery  in  those  Territories,  they  were  not  reported  on  by  the 
Committee  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  same  resolution,  recom- 
mending the  organization  of  these  Territories,  was  acted  on  and 
carried  out.  The  third  resolution,  regarding  the  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  the  fourth,  touching  compensation  to  Texas  for  the 
relinquishment  of  certain  territorial  claims,  were  also  carried  out 
in  the  Compromise.  The  fifth  resolution,  that  "  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  was  a  mere 
declaration,  and  it  was  not  acted  on.  But  the  sixth,  on  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade  in  the  District,  passed  into  a  law.  The 
seventh,  on  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  also  passed  into  a 
law  ;  but  the  eighth  and  last,  on  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
slave-trade  between  the  States,  was  merely  declaratory,  and  was 
not  acted  on.  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions, 
that  was  a  fit  subject  of  positive  legislation,  was  incorporated  in 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Bell's  reso- 
lutions, except  so  far  as  they  coincided  with  Mr.  Clay's,  were 
not  touched. 

Here  we  have  renewed  and  indubitable  evidence,  not  only  of 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Clay  adapted  to  such  great  exigences,  but  of 
his  statesman-like  and  unerring  sagacity  in  devising  precisely  the 
measures  which  the  state  of  the  nation  required,  and  which  he 
himself,  by  his  eloquence  and  by  his  unrivaled  tact,  could  sustain 
before  the  Senate,  before  Congress,  and  before  the  nation.  He 
could  be  opposed — was  opposed,  skillfully,  perseveringly,  almost 
violently — but  he  could  not  be  baffled.  He  had  the  North  and 
the  South  to  conjtend  with,  and  that,  too,  in  their  most  violent 
spasms  of  political  strife.  Ofttimes  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  the 
face,  into  the  very  jaws,  of  a  cerberus  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a 
cerberus  on  the  other ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  silenced 
their  barkings  and  howlings,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heads 
of  such  opponents,  subduing  their  madness  and  sometimes  mak- 
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mg  them  even  kind,  is  characteristic  only  of  himself.  The>  felt 
the  power  of  his  charm,  and  gave  way  to  it.  His  mien,  too,  as 
he  turned  his  face  toward  them,  awed  them  into  fear.  Armed 
with  truth  and  right,  he  was  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his 
position. 

After  having  fought  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  de- 
nounced the  war  with  Mexico,  as  a  plan  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  seeing  that  the  plan  was  so  far  accomplished,  and 
the  victors  stretching  out  their  hand  to  clutch  the  prize,  it  was 
no  small  thing  to  turn  and  say  to  them,  "  You  have  lost  Califor- 
nia, and  the  lex  loci  of-  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  is 
against  you  by  the  decrees  of  the  Public  Law  of  the  civilized 
world.  You  cannot  enter  those  territories  with  your  slaves,  and 
I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  it."  All  this,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Clay,  during  this  long 
debate,  when  he  spoke  to  the  South. 

And  what  did  he  say  to  the  North  ?  "  If  you  desire  peace, 
give  up  your  Wilmot  Proviso.  You  have  that  in  your  free  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  lex  loci  of  the  new  Territories,  and  in  the  ordin- 
ances of  nature  there,  which  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
1  Wilmots.'  The  Proviso  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  means  to  an 
end — an  end  guarantied  without  it.  Waive  it  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Let  us  have  our  runaway  slaves,  which  the  Constitution 
has  pledged  to  us.  Be  content  not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  now,  and  we  will  give  you  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  there." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Clay  had  to  speak  to  both  parties.  They 
understood  him.  In  every  thing  he  said  he  aimed  to  be  prac- 
tical ;  and  he  never  failed  to  be  so.  The  South  understood,  and 
the  North  understood.  It  was  no  time  to  deal  in  equivoques, 
and  Mr.  Clay  never  traded  in  that  art.  A  crisis  had  come  on 
the  country,  and  it  was  to  be  met — must  be  met. 

And  Mr.  Clay  was  an  old  man.  He  had  done  with  political 
life,  and  with  political  strifes.  He  had  served  the  country  half 
a  century,  and  conferred  more  benefit  upon  it,  than  he  had  re- 
ceived honors  from  it.  The  score  of  debt  and  credit,  in  a 
reckoning  of  this  kind,  was  all  in  his  favor — greatly  so.  He 
owed  the  country  nothing  but  love  and  fidelity  to  her  interests, 
and  large  measures  of  these  were  treasured  up  in  his  great  heart 
and  lofty  mind.  There  was  no  man  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the 
country,  that  occupied  a  like  position,  or  that  was  so  well  en- 
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titled  to  speak  and  to  be  heard — none  that  would  be  entertained 
with  so  much  deference,  respect,  and  veneration.  Of  this  he 
could  but  be  partly  conscious.  He  at  least  understood  his  rights 
— such  rights  as  long  service,  great  experience,  and  venerable 
age  confer.  As  he  himself  said,  he  "  stood  on  the  margin  of 
two  worlds,"  to  give  his  poor  advice  to  the  present,  and  to  hope 
in  the  future.  It  was  rich  advice,  fraught  with  good  to  the 
present  and  to  future  generations. 

On  account  of  the  permanent  practical  importance  of  these 
questions,  it  may  be  useful  to  reconsider  some  of  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  argument. 

First,  the  lex  loci  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  as 
determined  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  republic  in  1829. 
The  announcement  of  this  fact  by  Mr.  Clay,  supported  as  it  is 
by  historical  evidence,  is  as  good  as  if  that  branch  of  his  second 
resolution  had  been  affirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Such  an  affirmation  would  not  have  added  to  its  force  at  all, 
though  it  might,  and  probably  would  have  had  some  effect  on 
those  who  were  determined  not  to  admit  the  fact,  and  who  claim 
the  right  of  taking  their  slaves  into  these  and  other  territories. 
The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Clay,  based  on  Public  Law,  and  applied 
to  the  lex  loci  of  the  newly-acquired  Territories,  is  irresistible  ; 
and  however  it  may  be  for  a  time  silenced  by  the  passionate  de- 
clamation and  actual  trespass  of  interested  parties,  who  take 
their  slaves  into  those  Territories,  the  lex  loci  and  the  Public 
Law  of  tbe  world  will  ultimately  prevail.  It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  circumscribed  and  impotent  interest  should  overcome  the 
opinion  of  mankind.  The  moral  power  of  wrong,  and  of  a 
great  wrong  to  the  rights  of  man,  must,  in  the  long  run,  yield 
to  the  moral  power  of  right,  sustained  by  the  feeling  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  This  latter  power  is  precisely  the  agency  that  will 
vindicate  the  lex  loci  of  the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico  by 
the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo,  against  the  pretensions  of  any 
slave-holders  that  may  rush  into  them,  claiming  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  "  You  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Clay, 
"point  to  a  part  of  the  Constitution"  that  will  afford  such  pro- 
tection. He  declares  the  doctrine  an  absurdity,  and  proves  it  so. 
For,  if  the  Constitution  carries  the  lex  loci  of  the  fifteen  slave 
States  into  the  Territories,  it  must  also  carry  there  the  lex  loci 
of  the  fifteen  free  States,  to  neutralize  each  other.  Moreover, 
by  the  same  reasoning,  it  would  carry  slavery  into   the   free 
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States !     Such  was  Mr.  Clay's   method  of  exposing   this  ab- 
surdity. 

The  Virginia  doctrine  of  State-rights  disposes  of  this  question 
with  equal  brevity,  which  is,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  specifically  to  the  General  Government, 
belong  to  the  States;  and  that,  outside  of  these  powers,  the 
States  are  sovereign  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  most  latitudinarian  construction  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  make  it  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories,  and  pro- 
tect it  there.  We  may  ask  with  Mr.  Clay,  where  is  the  specific 
power?  "You  can  not  point  to  it."  And  can  the  slave  States 
carry  slavery  there  ?  Slavery  is  a  creature  of  municipal  law,  not 
of  Federal  law,  and  it  has  vitality  only  where  municipal  law  im- 
parts it.  Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  slave  States,  there  is,  there 
can  be,  no  slavery  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  Mr.  Clay's  doctrine,  and  he  declared,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  would  never  be  responsible  for  carrying  it 
beyond  these  limits.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  in  carrying  forward  the  Compromise  of  1850,  he  seemed 
to  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  utter  these  sentiments, 
clearly,  boldly,  emphatically,  so  that  he  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  and  he  did  so.  He  reiterated  it  in  the  ears  of  the  South. 
Whatever  they  did,  for  or  against  the  Compromise,  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  do  any  thing  with  their  eyes  closed  to  this  great 
truth,  or  to  its  collateral  bearings.  His  language  to  the  South 
was,  the  Constitution  will  protect  you,  where  it  has  promised  to 
do  so,  but  no  where  else ;  and  he  specified  the  points  of  such 
guaranty  as  three,  to  wit,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  slavery 
under  the  municipal  laws  of  the  slave  States,  its  right  to  be  re- 
presented in  Congress,  and  the  right  of  recovering  fugitives. 
Beyond  this  the  Federal  Constitution  promised  nothing,  could 
do  nothing,  would  do  nothing,  in  behalf  of  slavery.  Mr.  Clay 
said  he  had  always  been  a  disciple  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of 
'98,  and  he  applied  them  to  this  very  subject.  That  Congress 
had  power  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  Territories,  Mr.  Clay  did 
not  deny ;  he  maintained  it,  though  he  would  never  help  them 
to  do  it.  For  the  same  reason  he  maintained,  that  Congress  had 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient,  except  upon  the  contingencies  speci- 
fied in  his  fifth  resolution.  But  the  power  of  Congress  to  es- 
tablish and  to  abolish  slavery  in  the   Territories  is  one  thing, 
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and  the  silent  operation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  carry  and 
protect  it  there,  without  any  legislation  of  Congress,  is  quite 
another  thing.  There  is  no  such  power  as  the  latter  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  the  slightest  semblance  of  it.  No  attenuated 
construction  of  the  implication  of  an  implication,  could  reflect 
such  a  shadow.  Above  all,  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98  inter- 
pose their  solemn  veto. 

Although  Mr.  Clay  contemplated  a  fugitive  slave  law,  as  a 
part  of  the  Compromise  measures,  and  expressed  that  purpose  in 
one  of  his  resolutions ;  although  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,  and  reported  a  bill  to  that  effect ;  although 
he  said  he  "  would  go  as  far  as  the  furthest,"  in  carrying  out  the 
Constitution  which  guarantied  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves ; 
although  he  never  denied  his  responsibility  as  a  member  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  reported  the  bill,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Clay  had  no  hand  in  drafting  the  bill,  no  voice  in  the  dis- 
cussion upon  it,  and  he  was  absent  when  it  was  passed.  In 
courtesy  to  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  drawn  up  the  bill, 
Mr.  Clay  reported  it  as  it  came  from  Mr.  Mason's  hands,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  of  amending  it  on  its  passage.  But  he  was  ab- 
sent, from  ill  health.  It  is  well  understood  that  he  felt  it  was 
objectionable,  and  that  it  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  people  of 
the  free  States.  He  desired  to  have  it  effective,  but  would 
doubtless  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  framed  differently,  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  object  without  affording  any  just  ground  of 
complaint  with  those  who  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  particular  should  be  carried  out ;  and  although 
we  never  talked  with  Mr.  Clay  on  the  subject,  we  can  readily 
imagine  some  of  those  features  of  the  bill,  which,  as  a  practical 
man,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  left  out. 

Nevertheless,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas 
law  of  1854,  the  people  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  sixteen 
free  States,  had  very  generally  acquiesced  in  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  complaints  of  the  other  two  or  three  free  States 
were  gradually  subsiding.  But  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  country 
would  have  settled  down  in  peace  under  the  Compromise  of 
1850.     The  reader  will   be  interested  in  perusing  the  letter  in 
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the  Appendix,*  from  Mr.  Clay  to  sundry  citizens  of  New  York, 
written  in  October,  1851,  on  the  subject  of  the  Compromise  of 
the  year  previous,  and  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  He  says :  "  It  was  not  supposed  by  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  the  Compromise,  in  the  last  Congress,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  series  of  measures  that  composed  it,  would  secure 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all.  Their  reasonable  hopes  were 
confined  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed."  This  is  doubtless 
a  fair  statement  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  1851.  It  would 
appear  from  this  letter,  that  the  subject  of  the  greatest  concern 
with  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  time,  was  the  temper  of  South  Carolina, 
which  induced  him  to  make  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument  on 
Nullification  and  Secession,  defining  the  difference  between  the 
two  things,  and  declaring  his  opinion  how  they  should  be  treated, 
if  either  or  both  should  actually  occur.  He  did  not  then 
imagine  that  there  would  be  any  more  difficulty  with  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  in  the  free  States,  such  as  has  arisen  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  law.  Mr.  Clay  always  had 
great  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  free  States  to  the  Union, 
and  instead  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  their  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  he  declares  in  one  of  the  extracts  from  his 
speeches,  in  the  Appendix,  that  "  we  all  honor  them."  Mr.  Clay 
was  himself  an  Emancipationist.!  But  we  need  not  say  that  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest  of  Union  men,  on  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  laws ;  and  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Constitution  by  a  legislation  adequate  for  the 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  he  advocated  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

If  a  Northern  man,  Mr.  Webster,  for  example,  willing  to 
give  the  South  the  benefit  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particular, 
had  drawn  up  this  law,  he  would  probably  have  made  it  vastly 
more  effective  for  the  object  in  view,  than  to  have  had  it 
done  by  a  Southern  man  and  a  slaveholder,  who  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  and  who 
was  likely  to  offend  them  in  such  a  document,  even  when  he 
did  not  intend  it.  Or,  if  Mr.  Clay  had  done  it,  it  would  doubt- 
less  have   been   unexceptionable  to  all  the  people  of  the  free 

*  Page  402.  t  See  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Pindell,  page  346. 
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States  who  acknowledged  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution. 
But,  Mr.  Clay  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  as  we  have  before 
stated,  he  was  absent  when  it  was  passed  ;  but,  being  passed,  un- 
fortunate as  it  is  in  form  and  in  some  of  its  features,  he  felt 
obliged  to  stand  by  it  as  one  of  the  Compromise  measures  which 
he  himself  had  proposed,  and  which  he  regarded  as  necessary  to 
a  general  pacification. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's  views  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
slavery,  either  North  or  South  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  where  it  did 
not  exist  before,  we  have  already  cited  enough  to  show  them,- in 
the  text,  and  in  the  appendix.  So,  also,  of  his  views  on  the 
same  subject,  in  application  to  the  Territories  acquired  from 
Mexico.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  he  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Soule, 
of  Louisiana,  when  the  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico 
was  in  debate : 

"If  the  senator  desires,  by  any  indirect  means,  by  any  clause 
which  goes  beyond  its  proposed  object,  by  any  implication 
which  can  result  from  that  clause,  to  assert,  either  that  slavery 
exists  now  in  that  country  (New  Mexico),  or  that  it  is  lawful  to 
carry  it  there  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I, 
for  one,  can  not  agree  to  it.  If  the  senator  will  agree  to  the 
modification  of  the  clause,  so  as  to  declare  that  the  Territorial 
legislature  shall  pass  no  laws  respecting  the  establishment  or  ex- 
clusion of  slavery,  I  will  go  for  it  with  pleasure.  *  *  * 
But  I  can  not  agree  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  right  to  carry  slaves  into  New  Mexico." 

Of  course,  the  same  principles  and  reasoning  apply  to  all 
Territories  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  or  has  no  title  of  law. 
Mr.  Clay  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
point.  His  uniform  language  was,  "  never,  never,  will  I  consent 
to  the  extension  of  slavery." 

The  position  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  our  history,  is 
that  of  the  legislation  of  the  country.  They  are  a  part  of  its 
legislation.  But  they  occupy  even  a  higher  position.  They 
are  solemn  covenants  between  opposing  parties  and  conflicting 
interests,  by  which  each  party  made  concessions  to  the  other,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity.  Each  of  these  Com- 
promises was  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  morally  and 
religiously  sacred,  ever  to  be  held,  not  only  under  the  obligations 
of  law,  but  of  good  faith — of  a  faith  pledged  by  the  solemn 
vows  of  parties  in  conflict  and  trouble,  and  who  could  be  recon- 
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ciled  to  each  other  only  by  these  mutual  sacrifices.  To  repeal  or- 
dinary legislation  is  no  breach  of  faith  ;  but  for  one  side  to  break 
up  these  solemn  covenants,  without  leave  of  the  other,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  other,  is  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  morality,  and  striking  a  fatal  blow  on  the  fabric 
of  society. 

A  Compromise  law,  such  as  characterizes  the  Compromise 
legislation  of  this  country,  is,  therefore,  of  a  twofold  character. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  common  attributes  and  force  of  any 
other  law,  enacted  by  the  majority,  and  approved  by  the  Chief 
magistrate.  Such  a  law  may  be  repealed  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  was  enacted.  But  a  Compromise  law  has  the  additional 
character  of  a  covenant,  which  elevates  it  above  the  common 
machinery  of  legislation,  and  imparts  to  it  a  moral  obligation, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  repealed  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
in  covenant ;  or  if  a  repeal  be  forced  without  such  consent,  it  is  a 
violation  of  faith,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  crime  against  the 
well-being  of  society.  Such  a  repeal  involves  a  most  serious  and 
grave  responsibility,  such  as  no  man  of  sound  morals  would  ever 
participate  in,  if  he  appreciates  its  character ;  and  he  is  inexcus- 
able, if  he  does  not  appreciate  it.  The  sober  voice  of  history, 
allied  to  the  conscience  of  mankind,  will  only  give  tongue  to 
the  infamy  of  the  transaction,  even  if  the  conesquences  are  not 
of  the  gravest  character. 

Compromise  laws  are  of  a  like  nature  with  the  Federal 
Constitution — not,  indeed,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  alter- 
ation, but  hardly  less  difficult  of  being  altered.  They  are  virtu- 
ally an  addition  to  the  Constitution — a  superinduction — not  pass- 
ing under  the  same  name,  but  having  a  like  force  and  effect. 
Some  of  them  may  differ  in  the  particular  of  being  limited,  as 
was  the  Tariff  Compromise  of  1833.  But  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  was  unlimited — "  forever."  This  is  its  ex- 
press declaration.  If  any  one  can  prove  that  it  is  not  a  covenant, 
and  that  it  is  of  the  same  character,  and  that  it  occupies  the 
same  position,  with  all  other  legislation,  then  it  could  be  altered 
or  repealed,  as  any  other  law  may  be,  by  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tional Legislature,  without  a  violation  of  faith.  But  if  our  Com- 
promise laws  have  the  additional  character  of  a  covenant,  beyond 
the  common  character  of  legislation,  then,  clearly,  the  parties  to 
them  must  be  consulted  before  any  alteration  can  be  made,  or  a 
repeal  enacted. 
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As  Mr.  Clay  has  been  called  "  the  man  of  Compromise,"  as  he 
inaugurated  the  principle  and  established  the  system,  and  as 
Compromise  was  his  last  great  work,  as  set  forth  in  these  pages, 
which  in  its  conception,  was  tht  greatest  and  most  important 
Compromise  in  the  history  of  American  legislation,  it  can  hardly 
be  regarded  other  than  pertinent,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  to  at- 
tempt to  elucidate  the  great  principle,  of  the  application  of  which 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  author,  and  which  constitutes  so  prom- 
inent and  so  important  a  part  of  American  history.  Whether  our 
interpretation  of  that  principle  be  correct,  the  reader  will  judge ) 
and  whether  we  rightly  represent  Mr.  Clay's  view  of  it,  the 
reader  will  also  judge.  But  of  the  fact,  that  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  adaptation  to  the  state  of  the  country  at  different  periods, 
inaugurated  that  great  principle,  developed  it  into  form,  and,  by 
his  agency  and  influence,  incorporated  it  with  American  legisla- 
tion, as  a  practical  and  important  element,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  say,  it  was  the  fruit  of  his  genius.  In  every  instance  in 
which  he  employed  it,  he  sprung  it  on  the  nation,  not  as  one 
that  lies  in  wait  to  catch  prey,  but  as  a  beneficent  *agent  sent 
down  from  heaven,  to  quiet  a  great  social  and  political  agitation, 
by  means  which  nothing  but  a  creative  genius  could  have  de- 
vised. When  no  one  else  could  see  how  a  constitutional  and 
legal  remedy  could  be  found,  he  touches  a  secret  spring,  which 
puts  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Constitution  in  motion,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  desired  end;  and  all  is  peace  again.  It  is 
Constitution  and  law  operating  in  a  new  form ;  but  the  parties 
to  it  are  charged  to  remember,  that  this  is  not  only  law,  but  a 
covenant  that  is  never  to  be  disturbed  within  the  bounds  of  its 
limitation,  if  limited ;  and  never  to  be  invaded,  if  unlimited.  All 
accept  it  on  these  conditions ;  and  the  questions  in  dispute  are 
considered  as  forever  settled.  The  disturber  of  such  a  Com- 
promise— more  especially  if  he  had  been  a  party  to  it,  but  in  any 
case — might  justly  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  society.  It  has 
never  been  supposed  that  an  American  citizen  had  a  right  to 
move  for  its  repeal,  as  in  a  case  of  ordinary  legislation.  It  would 
be  an  assault  on  the  foundations  of  morality — for  it  is  a  cov- 
enant. 

Some  persons,  not  content  with  the  Compromise  legislation 
of  the  country,  or  with  a  particular  part  of  it,  have  declared 
against  all  compromises  of  the  kind.  They  have  even  denounced 
it  as  being  itself  a  compromise  of  principle.     Better,  they  say,  to 
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adhere  to  a  principle,  if  it  be  entertained  from  conviction,  than  to 
give  it  up.  But,  as  Mr.  Clay  has  abundantly  shown,  in  the  cita- 
tions we  have  made  from  him  on  this  point,  in  these  pages,  there 
is  no  principle  concerned  in  these  Compromises  but  that  of  a 
mutual  concession  of  material  interests  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
prevent  greater  sacrifices,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both  ;  to 
prevent,  it  may  be,  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  strife  of  arms. 
So  far  from  being  a  sacrifice,  qr  even  compromise,  of  principle, 
it  is  the  highest  exemplification  of  Christian  precept  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace.  In  all  Mr.  Clay's  Compromises, 
the  concessions  claimed  have  been  reciprocal,  and  therefore  prac- 
tical, taking  man  as  he  is.  No  one  of  them  was  intended  to  do 
injustice  to  either  party ;  but  to  make  each  give  up  something 
for  a  higher  and  greater  good  to  each.  All  things  considered,  it 
was  a  profitable  bargain,  and  a  fair  one. 

Look  at  that  admirable  Missouri  Compromise  of  1821,  brought 
about  by  Mr.  Clay.  Missouri  appeared,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  of  the  Union,  with  an  article  in  her  Constitution 
violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  seemed  to  be  an  insup- 
erable obstacle  ;  and  how  did  Mr.  Clay  get  over  it  ?  Simply  by 
prescribing  that  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  should,  by  a  formal 
act,  acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  on  being  officially  communicated  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  would  entitle  her  to  be  proclaim- 
ed by  the  President  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  And  so  it  was 
done ;  and  the  obnoxious  article  of  the  Missouri  State  Constitu- 
tion fell  to  the  ground  by  her  own  act.  Congress  did  not  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  Missouri  should  expunge  that  article,  as  a 
condition  of  admission  into  the  Union,  as  it  might  and  would 
have  done  but  for  this  Compromise  ;  but  Congress  left  that  de- 
mand in  abeyance,  that  is,  gave  up  the  point  for  the  time  being. 
It  was  a  concession.  But  Missouri  was  to  make  a  concession 
also,  which,  being  done,  the  difficulty  vanished.  No  one  could 
find  it,  and  no  one  could  imagine  how  there  should  have  been 
any  difficulty,  so  peaceful  was  the  result.  Here  was  no  sacrifice 
of  principle  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Compromise ;  but 
the  rule  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  firmly  maintained,  and 
triumphed.  It  was  simply  adapting  the  machinery  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  to  the  nature  of 
man ;  but  it  required  the  genius  of  Mr.  Clay  to  do  it.  But  if 
these  uncompromising  agitators — these  sticklers  for  principle,  as 
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they  affect  to  be — had  had  this  business  in  charge,  instead  of 
floating  smoothly  into  peaceful  waters,  under  a  serene  sky,  as  did 
the  ship  of  state  on  this  occasion,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr. 
Clay,  she  would  have  found  herself  in  a  stormy  sea,  threatened 
with  wreck,  or  plunging  down  a  cataract  in  quest  of  destruction. 
We  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  a  practical  man. 
As  such,  he  was  forced,  when  engaged  in  works  of  compromise, 
to  encounter  those  who  opposed  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
who  affected  to  do  it  on  principle.  "  Let  us  have  the  Constitu- 
tion, let  us  have  right,"  they  would  say.  "  We  want  no  com- 
promise." It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Clay  replied,  "  Certainly, 
you  shall  have  both.  At  least,  there  shall  be  no  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  no  wrong  done."  It  was  in  vain  he  told  them 
life  itself  was  a  compromise,  and  all  the  way  through  it  we  are 
forced  to  compromise.  We  compromise  every  day  in  our  neigh- 
borly and  social  intercourse.  Politeness  is  a  system  of  compro- 
mise ;  a  man  of  the  best  manners  is  the  best  compromiser. 
That  which  makes  men  most  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  life 
most  pleasant,  is  a  rivalship  to  serve  each  other  at  some  sacrifice. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  a  rude  world,  if  it  were  not  a  theater  of 
compromise,  in  every  act  of  the  great  drama.  And  shall  this 
principle  of  compromise,  which  operates  so  well,  so  beneficently, 
and  which  is  so  grateful,  in  all  conventional  mode's  of  inter- 
course, be  repudiated  in  the  machinery  of  the  body  politic, 
where,  on  account  of  the  rigid  character  of  the  fabric,  it  is  most 
needed  to  make  it  work  smoothly  ?  When  angry  passions  rage 
in  private  life,  where  the  spirit  of  compromise  is  wanting,  who 
dees  not  know  the  unhappy  result  ?  But  when  conflicting  inter- 
ests, in  large  combination,  make  the  machinery  of  state  "  grate 
harsh  thunder,"  is  it  then  only  that  the  principle  of  compromise 
may  never  be  applied,  where  it  is  most  needed,  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  and  the  amount  of  human  happiness 
which  are  at  stake  ?  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
hitherto  lauded  as  an  unrivaled  document  of  the  kind,  is  a  com- 
promise. It  could  never  have  been  adopted  except  on  that  prin- 
ciple ;  and  having  owed  its  existence  to  it,  can  it  be  expected  to 
work  well  in  similar  difficulties,  if  those  intrusted  with  it  shall 
hold  in  disrespect  the  vital  power  that  gave  it  birth  and  cradled 
its  infancy  ?  Surely  it  never  worked  better  than  in  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1821,  above  alluded  to. 
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Mr.  Clay's  Patriotism. — Conspiracy  to  break  down  Mr.  Clay. — The  Secret  of  hia 
Successes. — Mr.  Clay  would  try  the  Strength  of  the  Government  against  Nulli- 
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On  the  31st  of  July,  1850,  when  the  measure  reported  by  Mr. 
Clay  from  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  then  called  the  "Omni- 
bus bill,"  was  defeated,  Mr.  Clay  had  nobly  completed  the  last 
great  effort  of  his  public  life.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  the  greatest  effort  he  had  ever  made — one  in  which 
his  heart  was  more  concerned  than  in  any  other.  There  were 
menacing  clouds  of  disunion  hanging  about  our  political  hor- 
izon, of  such  serious  aspects,  as  to  excite  his  profoundest  con- 
cern. He  was  now  in  the  last  stage  of  human  life,  not  expect- 
ing long  to  stay  in  the  country  he  had  served  so  long — and 
served,  as  all  the  world  will  admit,  with  great  fidelity.  Be- 
sides that  patriotic  affection  which  is  natural  to  a  good  man  in 
an  ordinary  position  of  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Clay's  heart  toward  his  country  was  like  that  of  an  anxious 
parent  toward  a  child,  the  care  and  culture  of  whom  had  been 
the  burden  of  a  long  life.  In  the  latter  case,  is  not  the  strength 
of  affection  always  measured  by  the  solicitude  that  has  been 
felt  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  every  object  of  affection  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  man's  or  of  woman's  love  ?  Consider,  then, 
the  history  of  Mr.  Clay's  life — devoted  to  public  affairs  from  his 
youth  till  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten  had  rolled  over 
his  head.  All  this  while  the  care  of  his  country,  in  all  that  con- 
cerned her  interests,  had  been  his  vocation.  True,  he  had  his 
domestic  relations  and  affections ;  but  these  are  but  the  planting- 
ground,  the  nursery  of  those  feelings  which  appertain  to  public 
affairs,  when  the  public  interests,  and  honors,  and  trusts,  make  a 
demand  upon  them.     We  all  know  what  incessant  demand  the 
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American  people  made  on  the  use  of  Mr.  Clay's  talents,  from 
the  first  buddings  of  his  manhood  till  the  last  stage  of  his  life  ; 
and  how  almost  incessantly,  during  this  long  protracted  period, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  trusts,  in  war  and  in  peace,  at  home  and  abroad. 
With  the  feelings  of  a  man  and  a  patriot — the  latter  of  which 
he  had  in  no  common  degree,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  was 
extremely  susceptible  of  the  former — it  was  morally  impossible 
he  should  not  have  had  them  all  called  forth  and  all  exercised, 
in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  ardor  of  his  natural  temper- 
ament. Always  disposed  to  be  frank  and  fair,  he  never  had  any 
motives  to  be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  this  same  frankness  and 
fairness,  in  the  peculiar  and  captivating  way  in  which  they  were 
manifested,  always  gained  for  him  private  and  public  esteem. 
His  superior  personal  endowments  always  opened  a  way  for  an 
influence  which  must  gratify,  and,  generally,  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  any  living  man.  Mr.  Clay  was  always,  to  the  last,  ir- 
resistible in  his  personal  sway  over  the  minds  of  others  ;  and  it 
was  never  more  fully  demonstrated  than  in  his  conduct  of  the 
Compromise  measures  of  1850.  The  opposition  was  factious 
in  some,  and  determined  in  all,  that  went  against  those  measures ; 
some,  if  not  many  of  his  opponents,  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
the  feeling  that,  if  Mr.  Clay  was  never  beaten  before,  he  shall 
be  beaten  now.  "  We  will  break  him  down  in  his  old  age,  in 
his  last  great  effort."  They  tried  hard  for  it,  and  for  a  moment 
they  seemed  to  have  succeeded.  They  were  not  aware,  nobody 
was  aware,  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  Mr.  Clay's  bill  was  de- 
feated, what  an  amazing  influence  he  had  wielded  over  the 
Senate,  over  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  over  the  wide  coun- 
try during  this  long  debate  ;  or  that  that  influence  must  neces- 
sarily react,  from  that  moment,  to  carry  through  Congress,  in 
great  speed,  every  measure  which  Mr.  Clay  had  proposed ! 
Such  was  the  result. 

The  secret  of  this  influence,  no  doubt,  lay  in  the  recognition 
of  Mr.  Clay's  patriotism  in  this  great  effort.  In  so  many  forms, 
during  this  six  months'  debate,  did  it  flash  out  from  his  undying 
ardor,  so  often  did  his  eloquence,  as  occasion  provoked  it,  awe 
the  Senate  into  respect,  and  make  even  his  opponents  feel  its 
power,  that  nothing  could  do  away  the  impression  that  had  been 
made.  The  storm  of  conflict  was,  every  now  and  then,  broken 
in  upon  by  the  shafts  which  Mr.  Clay  wielded,  as  Jupiter  was 
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fabled  to  send  down  his  bolts  from  the  heights  of  Olympus ;  and 
every  one  of  them  told.  The  dark  cloud  reflected  back  the 
light  that  was  cast  upon  it  by  the  flashes  of  an  ever-radiant, 
burning  genius  which  presided  over  the  agitated  elements  in 
the  Senate-chamber  of  the  nation.  There  was  no  dispute 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  this  influence.  The  country  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  "  he  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all !" 
At  the  very  moment  when  his  opponents  thought  to  break  him 
down  and  clip  his  wings,  he  soared  above  them,  like  the  eagle 
with  his  eye  on  the  sun. 

We  repeat,  that  nothing  but  the  amazing  power  of  feeling 
residing  in  the  breast  of  the  true  patriot,  expressed  in  those 
eloquent  forms  which  so  eminently  befitted  the  occasion  that 
challenged  its  exercise,  could  have  produced  an  effect  like  this. 
Nor  was  «it  the  studied  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  poured  forth 
in  one  day,  perhaps  in  one  hour,  on  an  assembled  multitude,  to 
carry  them  all  before  it,  in  a  passion ;  but  it  was  the  eloquence 
of  a  patriot,  the  pulsations  of  whose  heart  were  seen,  as  through 
a  glass,  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month 
to  month,  not  in  fitful  spasms,  but  calm  as  reason  under  the 
guidance  Of  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling.  Mr.  Clay  had  never 
in  his  life  descended  to  the  trade  and  tricks  of  politicians  ;  and 
he  would  not  do  it  in  this  last  hour.  It  was  simple  honesty, 
truth,  on  a  momentous  topic — felt  to  be  such — that  spoke  out ; 
and  it  was  all  entertained  as  that  for  which  it  was  given. 
Hence  its  irresistible  effect. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clay  appeared  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  first  of  August,  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  his  bill,  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  Having,  in  those  arduous  labors,  done  what  he 
could  to  pacify  the  country,  and,  being  defeated,  he  was  no 
longer  responsible.*  Now  he  looks  forward  to  contingent 
results.  If  the  Senate  should  yet  pass  these  same  measures, 
reported  by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  all 
might  be  well.  But  if  any  or  all  of  them  should  fail  in  either 
branch  of  Congress,  the  consequences  threatened  were  not  un- 
likely to  be  brought  on  the  country — nullification  or  secession, 
ind  perhaps  civil  war.  Mr.  Clay  took  this  opportunity  to  say 
;hat,  if  nullification  should  be  declared,  and  carried  out  by 
one  or  more  States,  or  by  any  portion  of  the  people,  he,  for  one, 

*  See  Appendix,  page  389  and  onward,  for  extracts  from  his  speeches  on  the  first 
of  August. 
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should  be  for  trying  the  strength  of  the  General  Government. 
He  did  not  allow  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  implied  the 
right  to  violate  the  compact  of  the  Union  ;  or  that  it  extended 
any  further  than  the  use  of  those  powers  not  ceded  to  the  Fede- 
ral Government  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
maintained  that  the  powers  thus  ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment were  spread  over  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  and  that  they  were  supreme  in  their  authority  over  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  State  sovereignties,  whenever  the 
latter  should  come  in  conflict  with  the  exercise  of  the  former. 
The  Federal  authorities,  in  their  appropriate  functions,  were 
always  present  in  every  State,  and  they  could  never  be  sus- 
pended by  the  action  of  a  State,  or  of  any  citizens  of  a  State. 
The  rights  of  the  Federal  authorities,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  are  as  good  as,  and  no  better  than, 
the  rights  of  the  States,  as  determined  by  the  same  rule.  But 
Federal  laws,  in  their  own  appropriate  domain,  are  always  par- 
amount, and  they  are  backed  by  all  the  powers  of  the  Union. 
A  State  could  not  secede,  could  not  nullify,  without  interfering 
with  those  laws  ;  and  consequently,  such  an  act,  sustained,  or 
attempted  to  be  sustained,  by  force,  would  be  insurrection,  re- 
bellion, against  the  common  government.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  a  State  should  get  out  of  the  Union,  except  by 
fighting  against  the  Union  and  destroying  it.  This  is  Mr.  Clay's 
doctrine,  that  the  Union  is  indissoluble,  except  by  violence,  by 
revolution.  Consequently,  there  can  never  be  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  by  the  rights  of  a  party  to  it ;  nor,  in  any  probability, 
by  consent  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  can  only  be  by  force, 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Union  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  suppressing  any  attempt  at  disunion  by  all 
the  force  that  may  be  required.  He  wished,  on  such  a  contin- 
gency, to  have  the  strength  of  the  Government  tested  ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Union,  painful  as 
the  test  would  be.  The  choice  forced  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment by  such  an  insurrection  or  rebellion,  would  lie  between 
union  at  such  expense,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  disunion  ; 
and  Mr.  Clay  believed  the  former  would  be  selected.  He 
declared,  "  that  both  his  voice  and  arm,  enfeebled  by  age  as  they 
were,  should  be  given  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  entire  Union,  against  any  attempts,  from 
whatever  quarter,  to  destroy  it.     Such  a  movement,"  he  said, 
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"  would  be  treason,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such."  See  the 
extracts  from  his  speeches  on  this  occasion,  in  the  Appendix 
already  referred  to. 

We  find  Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  rising  in  the  Senate  the  very 
next  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  bill  on  which  so  much  depended, 
and  with  all  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  manner  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  uttering  his  views  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future.  As  to  the  past,  he  had  done  what  he  could  ;  as  to 
the  present,  all  knew  the  condition  of  things  as  well  as  he  ;  and 
as  to  the  future,  he  himself  was  relieved  of  all  responsibility. 
The  Senate  had  refused  to  sustain  his  measures,  and  he  had  no 
others  to  offer.  But  he  would  warn  those  who  meditated  raising 
the  standard  of  disunion,  of  their  perilous  undertaking. 

Mr.  Clay,  at  this  moment,  stood  in  the  presence  of  many 
senators  who,  as  he  knew,  sympathized  with  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification, and  who,  as  he  feared,  were  seriously  meditating  such 
a  movement,  and  only  waited  for  the  opportunity — a  provocation 
and  justification,  as  they  would  say — such  as  the  non-adjustment 
of  the  questions  thrown  overboard  the  day  before.  These  very 
men  had  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  those 
questions,  and  apparently  had  succeeded.  It  is  only  in  the  light 
of  these  facts  that  one  can  appreciate  the  motives  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
denouncing  nullification  on  this  occasion,  and  in  warning  those 
who  were  more  than  half  ready  to  venture  upOn  it — who,  in  op- 
posing him,  and  defeating  his  measures,  had  done  all  they  could 
to  furnish  an  occasion. 

We  do  not  know  what  faith  Mr.  Clay  had  at  this  moment, 
that  all  his  measures  would  be  taken  up,  each  by  itself,  and 
passed  separately,  as  was  afterward  done ;  but  we  gather  from 
the  tone  of 'his  remarks  on  the  first  of  August,  that  he  had  his 
doubts.  In  those  remarks  he  once  alluded  to  this  contingency; 
but  the  burden  of  what  he  said  this  day  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  it  would  not  be  done.  Amendments  most  un- 
graciously thrust  in  at  the  moment  when  it  was  expected  the 
bill  would  pass,  especially  those  moved  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Pearce — the  former,  as  we  suppose,  making  his  support  of  the 
bill  contingent  on  his  amendment ;  and  the  latter,  one  of  its 
professed  friends  from  the  first — defeated  the  measure.  Mr. 
Clay,  doubtless,  was  chagrined,  mortified,  discouraged.  He 
came  down  on  Mr.  Pearce  with  dignity,  and  said,  "  I  make  no 
reproaches ;"  but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  escape  from  the 
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responsibility,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  we  have  made  in 
the  Appendix.*  The  bill  was  lost,  and  all,  apparently,  was  at 
sea  again.  Mr.  Clay  could  do  no  more.  His  health  was  broken 
down,  and  he  must  go  to  Newport  in  hope  of  a  resuscitation  there. 
He  left  Washington  the  next  day.  But  before  he  went,  he  laid 
hard  on  the  bosom  of  the  Senate  the  responsibility  they  hjfcd 
assumed.  It  was  incumbent  on  them  now  to  do  battle  with  th# 
hideous  ghost  of  nullification,  which  peered  over  their  shoulders, 
and  menaced  the  peace  of  the  country.  They  had  many  bad 
spirits  to  lay,  which  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
theirs.  But  Mr.  Clay  had  shown  them  how  to  do  it.  There 
was  no  other  path  of  rescue.  They  never  tried  to  find  another, 
but  filed  into  this,  as  if  they  had  been  disciplined  to  the  order ; 
aud  so  they  had  been.  No  man  dared  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
or  to  propose  a  new  measure,  or  to  reject  one  of  these.  We 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  who  had  sustain- 
ed Mr.  Clay,  and  who  were  still  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his 
measures.  But  Mr.  Clay  did  not  leave  till  he  had  sounded  his 
warning  in  the  ears  of  the  nullifiers,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  rights  and  supremacy  of  the  Federal  authorities 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  country,  the  world,  should  know, 
whether  twenty-nine  States  should  yield  to  one,  and  whether  one 
should  be  permitted  to  break  up  the  solemn  compact  of  the 
thirty,  under  which  so  many  blessings  had  been  enjoyed, 
equally  participated  in  by  all.  If  blood  was  to  be  shed  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union,  the  responsibility  would  rest  on  those  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  Washington's  administration  had 
to  deal  with  a  civil  broil  of  this  kind,  and  blood  was  shed ;  but 
the  insurrection  was  soon  put  down.  So  would  it  be  with  any 
attempt  at  nullification. 

On  the  2d  of  August  Mr.  Clay  started  for  Newport.  On  the 
6th  we  find  him  at  Philadelphia  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
friends/)-  On  the  15th  of  August  he  writes  to  his  son,  Thomas, 
from  Newport  :  "  They  are  passing  through  the  Senate  all  the 
measures  of  our  Compromise,  and  if  they  should  pass  the  House 

*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Pearce  to  say,  that  no  senator  was  more  zealous  than  he  to 
pass  all  the  Compromise  measures,  as  they  afterward  came  up.  Mr.  Pearce  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  Senate,  and  a  statesman  of  no 
mean  type,  notwithstanding  his  modest  pretensions,  as  cited  in  the  Appendix. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  justify  the  part  he  took  in  defeating  Mr.  Clay's 
bill 

t  See  Private  Correspondence,  page  611. 
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also,  I  hope  they  will  lead  to  all  the  good  effects  which  would 
have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  that  measure."*  He  also  says  : 
"  I  have  been  benefited  by  my  visit  to  this  place,  and  shall  remain 
here  about  a  Week  longer."  On  the  28th  of  August  we  find  Mr. 
Clay^again  in  the  Senate.  He  was  in  time  to  assist  in  the  passage 
:*$ff  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
"Columbia,  and  to  fill  up  the  blank  for  the  compensation  to  Texas 
for  the  relinquishment  of  some  of  her  territorial  claims,  which  was 
assigned  to  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  ;  and 
before  the  close  of  this  session,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
all  the  measures  he  had  reported  from  that  committee  passed  by 
Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Fillmore.  If  General  Taylor  had  lived,  there  might  have  been 
difficulty,  as  we  have  before  seen.  In  a  letter  of  the  15th  of 
July,  Mr.  Clay  says :  "  I  think  the  event  that  has  happened 
[General  Taylor's  death]  will  favor  the  passage  of  the  Compro- 
mise Bill."f  Providence  overrules  all  things  for  good.  Mr. 
Clay  firmly  believed  that  all  these  measures  were  necessary  for 
the  pacification  of  the  country ;  and  they  were  all  passed,  sub- 
stantially as  he  conceived  and  framed  them,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  not  made  what  he  intended 
it  should  be,  as  he  was  absent  when  it  passed,  and  it  failed  of 
those  amendments  with  which  he  was  charged  from  the  com- 
mittee. That  was  the  only  unfortunate  law — unfortunate  in 
form — of  the  Compromises  of  1850. 

Having  been  in  Washington  a  little  over  a  week,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Newport,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  to  his  son,  Thomas  :  "  I  am 
again  getting  very  much  exhausted.  I  wish  I  had  remained 
longer  at  Newport,  where  I  was  very  much  benefited.  I  shall 
return  home  as  soon  as  possible,  where  I  desire  to  be  more  than 
I  ever  did  in  my  life. "J 

Is  it  strange  that  Mr.  Clay  should  have  this  feeling  of  desire 
for  home,  and  "  more  than  ever  in  his  life,"  considering  his  age, 
and  the  fatigues  through  which  he  had  passed  for  the  last  few 
months  ?  Is  it  strange  that  he  should  begin  to  feel  exhausted 
again,  now  that  he  had  very  little  to  do  ?  He  was  sustained  by 
the  long  period  of  exciting  anxiety  trfrough  which  he  had  pass- 
ed, as  is  natural  to  all  persons  in  like  circumstances  ;  but  the 
care  and  labor  are  past — nature  sinks.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Clay 
found  benefit  by  his  journey  to  Newport,  and  by  his  stay  there 
*  Private  Correspondence,  p.  612.  t  Ibid,  p.  611.  J  Ibid,  p.  612. 
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of  about  three  weeks.  New  faces,  exemption  from  labor,  sea 
air,  and  sea-bathing,  at  such  a  place,  were  a  great  change  from 
that  constant  stretch  of  mind  and  senatorial  drudgery  from 
which  Mr.  Clay  had  escaped  ;  and  more  than  all,  the  title  which 
he  now  had  to  shake  off  that  weight  of  responsibility  which  had 
so  long  rested  on  his  shoulders.  He  had  done  his  duty — he  had 
done  all  he  could  do :  he  had  a  right  to  some  repose.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  Washington,  and  been  there  a  week, 
than  he  began  to  feel  exhausted  again,  though  he  had  little  to  do. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  himself  understand  the  cause ;  but  we  can 
easily  see,  that  the  effect  of  such  a  long,  protracted  tension  of  all 
his  Dowers,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  as  was  put  in  re- 
quisition for  that  great  effort  of  a  leader  in  the  Compromise 
measures  of  1850,  would  not  be  transient,  nor  pass  off  by  a  little 
vacation  at  Newport.  Had  Mr.  Clay  been  a  young  man,  it 
would  have  been  hard  enough  to  bear.  But  having  the  weight 
of  more  than  seventy  years  on  his  head,  the  only  wonder  is  that 
he  did  not  sink  under  it  entirely  the  moment  it  was  over. 

And  there  is  that  desire  of  home,  "  more  than  ever  in  his 
life."  How  natural !  Mr.  Clay  had  a  delectable  home,  and 
those  who  loved  him  there.  Ashland  is  not  alone  a  name  for 
poetry,  for  a  whole  nation  to  cherish  as  the  residence  of  Henry 
Clay;  but  since  Mr.  Clay  made  it  what  it  is,  it  has  been  a  de- 
licious retreat  from  the  world. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  this  desire  of  home.  Mr, 
Clay  was  not  now  a  young  man,  with  the  tempting  field  of  am- 
bition before  him.  Ambition  was  dead  in  him,  except  to  pre- 
serve untarnished  the  fame  he  had  acquired  for  services  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind.  When  he  bade  farewell  to  the  Senate, 
in  1842,  he  never  intended  to  appear  there  again,  and  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  do  so,  but  to  serve  the  country  in  a 
time  of  peril.  The  Mexican  war  and  its  conquests  had  fulfilled 
all  Mr.  Clay's  predictions,  uttered  in  his  Raleigh  letter.  War 
had  come,  as  he  foretold,  and' conquest  followed.  He  warned 
the  South,  that  they  would  probably  be  disappointed  in  their 
plan  of  slavery  extension,  and  it  was  this  disappointment  that 
made  the  trouble  which  brought  Mr.  Clay  again  into  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  A  vast  territory  had  been  acquired  from 
Mexico  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  slave  country,  and  thus 
give  a  political  ascendancy  to  the  slave  States  in  the  Congress 
and  government  of  the  United  States.     California  had  turned 
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up  a  free  State,  and  it  was  discovered  that  Mexico  had  abolished 
slavery,  and  consequently,  that  the  lex  loci  of  all  the  countries 
ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  excluded  slavery.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  had  been  carried  there.  It  failed  in 
the  Senate,  and  waited  only  for  the  admission  of  California, 
which  would  give  sixteen  free  States  against  fifteen  slave  States. 
This  was  a  totally  unexpected  result,  and  precisely  what  Mr. 
Clay  had  predicted,  in  his  Raleigh  Letter,  as  a  contingent 
future. 

Of  course,  the  whole  South  rose  in  arms  against  the  con- 
sequences of  this  disappointment.  They  would  not  admit 
California  ;  they  declared  that  slavery  did  exist  in  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  Mexico,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  would  carry  and  protect  it  there  ; 
and  they  would  dissolve  the  Union  if  the  Wilmot  Proviso  should 
become  a  law.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  of  feeling 
manifested  in  the  South  in  sight  of  these  facts ;  and  it  was  all 
in  consequence  of  the  hasty  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
Mexican  war — a  result  directly  the  reverse  of  the  objects  of  an- 
nexation and  the  war.  Mr.  Clay  had  foretold  it  all  contingently, 
and  the  contingencies  were  afterward  developed  in  history. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  re- 
turn to  the  Senate,  that,  if  possible,  he  might  be  the  instrument 
of  another  great  compromise,  to  compose  these  disturbed  ele- 
ments, these  fearful  agitations.  Nothing  but  the  incentives  of 
such  a  lofty,  patriotic  mission  could  have  induced  him  to  turn 
his  back  again  on  the  shades  of  Ashland,  and  mingle  in  the 
storm  of  such  a  debate  as  awaited  his  advent  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  circumstances. 
But  it  was  the  call  of  his  country,  we  might  say  of  God's  High 
Providence;  and  he  obeyed.  We  have  seen  what  a  work  he 
had  to  do  there,  and  what  he  accomplished.  Having  done  this 
great  work,  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  should  "desire 
home  more  than  ever  in  his  life  ?" 

As  soon  as  this  session  of  Congress  adjourned,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  Mr.  Clay  repaired  to  Ashland. 
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Continued  agitation. — Declaration  and  Pledge,  headed  by  Mr.  Clay,  against  the 
Agitators. — Effect  thereof — Mr.  Clay's  Proposal  to  Amend  the  Tariff  of  1846. — 
Mr.  Clay  a  practical  and  national  man. — "  I  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West." — Mr.  Clay's  efforts  for  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  defeated  for  want  of 
the  Previous  Question. — His  last  battle. 

Mr.  Clay,  doubtless,  enjoyed  the  repose  of  Ashland — certainly 
he  needed  it — during  the  short  recess  from  the  close  of  the  first 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first  Con- 
gress, which  was  only  two  months.  He,  however,  extended  it 
to  the  middle,  the  sixteenth  of  December,  before  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  Why  did  he  not  resign,  as  he  had  done  the 
work  for  which  he  consented  to  go  to  the  Senate  ?  That  work 
was  not  yet  complete  ;  for  loud  discontents  came  from  various 
quarters  in  relation  to  the  Compromise — especially  from  the  free 
States,  which  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  Neither  had  the  South  fully  acquiesced  in  the  settlement. 
Much  more  of  influence,  in  some  form,  remained  to  be  employed, 
to  compose  these  discontents.  Disappointed  politicians,  North 
and  South,  were  still  agitating,  and  trying  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tions settled  by  the  Compromise.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
the  following  paper  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  forty-four 
members  of  Congress — from  both  Houses — Mr.  Clay's  signature 
being  at  the  head  : 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  believing  that  a  renewal  of  sectional  contro- 
versy upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  would  be  both  dangerous  to  the 
Union  and  destructive  of  its  peace,  and  seeing  no  mode  by  which 
such  controversies  can  be  avoided,  except  by  a  stout,  adherence 
to  the  settlement  thereof  effected  by  the  Compromise  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  do  hereby  declare  their  intention  to 
maintain  the  said  settlement  inviolate,  and  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  repeal  or  alter  the  acts  aforesaid,  unless  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  and  to  remedy  such  evils,  if  any, 
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as  time  and  experience  may  develop.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  resolution  effective,  they  further  declare,  that  they 
will  not  support,  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
of  senator  or  of  representative  in  Congress,  or  as  member  of  a 
State  Legislature,  any  man,  of  whatever  party,  who  is  not  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  disturbance  aforesaid,  and  to  the  renewal, 
in  any  form,  of  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  hereafter. 
Washington,  January  22,  1851." 

In  this  form,  and  with  forty-four  names  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  this  Declaration  and  Pledge  went  forth  to  the 
public.  What  influence  it  had  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because 
such  influence  can  never  be  estimated.  But  it  was  a  rebuke  to 
agitators,  and  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 
Some  complained  of  it,  as  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  opinion  ;  but  they  might  still  think  and  say  what 
they  should  please  ;  and  the  only  penalty  was,  that  "  we,  the 
subscribers,  and  all  within  the  scope  of  our  influence,  shall  re- 
gard you  as  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  we  will  not 
intrust  you  with  the  keeping  of  it."  It  was,  doubtless,  a  com- 
bination, so  far.  It  has  that  character  on  the  face  of  it ;  it  vir- 
tually professed  to  be  such  ;  and  the' Occasion  for  it  was  regarded 
as  a  befitting  one.  All  who  actforfche  good  of  society,  com- 
bine, in  one  form  or  another.  They  could  accomplish  little  if 
they  did  not.  The  form  is  an  accident ;  it  is  the  object  that  makes 
it  meritorious  or  otherwise.  And  who  will  say  that  the  object 
of  this  paper  was  not  worthy  of  those  who  signed  it — even  of 
that  great  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  ?  If  the 
Compromise,  as  a  whole,  was  a  happy  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  country  had  been  involved,  to  guard  it 
from  violation,  and  to  endeavor  to  check  all  attempts  at  its  viola- 
tion, was  worthy  of  those  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Clay,  who  had  begun  life,  and  passed  through  it,  as  the 
consistent  and  unflinching  advocate  of  American  arts,  industry, 
and  labor,  against  the  rivalship  of  cheap,  foreign  labor — so  cheap 
that  American  labor  could  not  compete  with  it  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  its  rights,  without  coming  down  to  the  same  level  of 
pauperism — should  not  be  expected  to  lose  any  opportunity  that 
presented,  of  a  hopeful  character,  to  renew  his  efforts  in  that 
cause.     He  had  observed,  with  great  anxiety,  the  fearful  inroads 
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which  the  Tariff  of  1846  had  made  on  the  rights  of  American 
labor,  and  what  destruction  it  had  wrought  in  many  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country.  In  presenting  some  petitions  in  behalf 
of  our  languishing  manufactures,  on  the  22d  of  December,  Mr. 
Clay  said  : 

"  Mr.  President — I  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  do  hope 
that  now,  when  there  is  an  apparent  calmness  upon  the  surface 
of  public  affairs — which  I  hope  is  real,  and  that  it  will  remain 
without  disturbing  the  deliberations  of  Congress  during  the  pres- 
ent session — for  one,  I  should  be  extremely  delighted  if  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tariff  of  1846  could  be  taken  up  in  a  liberal,  kind, 
and  national  spirit ;  not  with  any  purpose  of  reviving  those  high 
rates  of  protection  which  at  former  periods  of  our  country  were 
established  for  various  causes,  sometimes  from  sinister  causes,  but 
to  look  deliberately  at  the  operations  of  the  Tariff  of  1846  ;  and, 
without  disturbing  its  essential  provisions,  I  should  like  a  con- 
sideration to  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  frauds 
and  great  abuses,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  can  be  no 
earthly  doubt.  Whether  some  suitable  legislation  can  not  take 
place  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  be  deliberately  considered.  We 
should  see  whether  we  can  not,  without  injury,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  give  some  better 
protection  to  the  manufacturing  interests  than  is  now  afforded. 

"  The  fact  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  fires  are  extinguished 
and  extinguishing  daily  in  the  furnaces  of  the  country.  The 
fact  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  spindles  and  looms  are  daily 
stopping  in  the  country.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  arrest  this 
downward  course,  and  to  throw  a  little  spirit  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement into  this  great  industrial  interest  without  agitating 
the  country  generally,  and  without  any  extravagance  of  legisla- 
tion, are  questions,  I  think,  very  well  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation ;  and  I  hope,  in  the  calm  which  we  are  at  present  allowed 
to  enjoy  in  relation  to  other  great  topics  which  have  so  long  and 
so  disastrously  agitated  the  country,  that,  at  some  early  period 
during  the  present  session,  this  subject  will  be  taken  up  and  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  harmony,  and  nationality." 

Who  will  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  was  always  a  practical,  a  na- 
tional man  ?  He  was  practical  in  this  case,  because,  knowing 
that  he  could  not,  in  any  probability,  get  all  that  he  wanted,  and 
which  he  might  think  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  he 
would  take  what  he  could  get — even  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  rich  manufacturer's  table  in  Europe,  who  is  made  rich  by 
the  wrongs  done  to  American  labor.  He  asked  only  so  to 
amend  the  Tariff  as  to  prevent  the  great  frauds  practiced  under 
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its  administration,  and  to  give  some  help  to  those  manufactures, 
which  were  rapidly  going  out  of  existence  for  want  of  a  moder- 
ate protection,  and  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  American  capital 
was  invested.  Knowing  well  the  impossibility  of  effecting  any 
thing  by  reasoning  with  such  minds  as  could  be  satisfied  with 
the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  that  the  majority  of  Congress — certainly 
of  the  Senate — would  refuse  to  make  any  essential  alterations  in 
that  law,  he  prays  them  to  do  that  which  could  so^  easily  be 
proved  to  be  wanting,  and  which  must  be  so  obvious  to  them- 
selves. He  condescends  to  employ  even  a  supplicatory  tone — 
"I  do  hope."  He  would  not  do  that  for  himself;  but  he  was 
pleading  for  the  country. 

And  Mr.  Clay  was  a  national  man.  In  the  Senate,  February 
14,  1850,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  had  lectured  Mr.  Clay  some- 
what, by  implication,  on  that  allegiance  which  he  [Mr.  Clay] 
owed  to  the  South,  as  a  senator  from  a  Southern  or  slave  State. 
It  was  in  reply  to  this  that  Mr.  Clay  uttered  the  memorable  and 
oft-quoted  words,  "  I  know  no  South,  no  North,"  etc. 

Mr.  Clay  said :  "  It  is  totally  unnecessary  for  the  gentleman 
to  remind  me  of  my  coming  from  a  slaveholding  State.  I  know 
whence  I  came,  and  I  know  my  duty  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  any  responsibility  which  belongs  to  me  as  a  senator  from 
a  slaveholding  State.  Sir,  I  have  heard  something  said  on  this 
and  on  a  former  occasion  about  allegiance  to  the  South.  I  know 
no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West,  to  which  I  owe  any 
allegiance.  I  owe  allegiance  to  two  sovereignties,  and  only 
two  |  one  is  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  Union,  and  the  other  is  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  My  allegiance  is  to 
this  American  Union  and  to  my  own  State.  But  if  gentlemen 
suppose  that  they  can  exact  from  me  an  acknowledgment  of 
allegiance  to  any  ideal  or  future  contemplated  confederacy  of  the 
South,  I  here  declare  that  I  owe  no  allegiance  to  it,  nor  will  I, 
for  one,  come  under  any  such  allegiance,  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I 
know  what  my  duties  are  ;  and  gentlemen  may  cease  to  remind 
me  of  the  fact,  that  I  come  from  a  slaveholding  State." 

Have  we  not  just  emerged  from  the  history  of  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850?  and  was  not  Mr.  Clay  a  national  man  in  all 
that  ?  When,  on  what  occasion,  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  states- 
man, did  he  ever  circumscribe  his  views  to  one  State,  or  to  one 
section  of  the  country  ?  and,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  he  carried 
out  his  views  to  the   wide  world ;  for,  as  a  nation,  we    have 
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relations  to  all  the  world.  We  see,  in  the  above  cited  colloquy- 
between  him  and  Mr.  Foote,  how  indignantly  he  scorned  the 
imputation  of  owing  allegiance  to  the  South,  and  yet  no  man  in 
the  country  ever  stood  up  stronger  than  he  for  the  just  rights  of 
the  South.  He  did  not  measure  his  duty  to  the  South  by 
Southern  views,  peculiarly  such,  but  by  his  loyalty  to  the  whole 
Union. 

The  R^ver  and  Harbor  bill  of  this  session,  which  was  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  country,  and  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  decided  majority  of  103  to 
87,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  February,  and 
was  called  up  the  first  of  March,  only  three  days  before  the 
close  of  the  session — one  of  which  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Clay 
took  a  very  great  interest  in  this  bill,  as  it  is  known  he  always 
did  in  all  measures  for  internal  improvements.  If  it  could 
have  been  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  it  would  have 
'  passed.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
though  a  minority,  were  acting  in  concert  to  kill  it  by  Par- 
liamentary tactics.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  previous  question  was 
not  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  enable  a  majority  to  carry  out  its  own  objects  in  spite  of  a 
factious  minority.  We  have  seen  how  much  Mr.  Clay  felt  the 
importance  of  that  rule  during  the  Compromise  debate  of  the 
,  previous  session.  It  would  have  saved  months  of  time,  and  a 
♦corresponding  expense  to  the  country.  When  Mr.  Clay  dis- 
covered this  disposition  in  the  minority,  he  rose  and  said :  "  I 
wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  only.  I  hope  the  friends  of  the 
bill — its  real  friends — will  insist  upon  immediate  action.  It  is 
now  or  never  for  the  bill" — this  day,  or  never ;  for  there  were 
other  bills  of  great  importance  pending ;  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriation  bill,  the  Navy  and  Army  Bills,  which  must, 
of  necessity,  be  passed  during  the  remaining  three  days,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon  without  time  for  consideration  in 
detail.  But  the  preconcerted  game  of  amendments  and  of 
speeches  commenced.  After  several  speeches  were  made  against 
the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  There  are  three  modes  of  killing  a  bill.  One  is  by  meeting 
it  boldly,  straightforward,  coming  up  to  the  mark,  and  rejecting 
it.  Another  is  by  amendments  upon  amendments,  trying  to 
make  it  better  than  it  was.  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
motives  of  senators  in  offering  the  present  amendments.   I  speak 
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of  the  effect,  which  is  jjst  as  certain,  if  these  amendments  are 
adopted,  as  if  the  bill  were  rejected  by  a  vote  against  its  passage. 
A  third  mode  is  to  speak  against  time  when  there  is  very  little 
time  left. 

"  Sir,  I  have  risen  to  say  to  the  friends  of  this  bill,  that  if  they 
desire  it  to  pass,  I  trust  they  will  vote  with  me  against  all 
amendments,  and  come  to  as  speedy  and  rapid  action  as  possible. 
Under  the  idea  of  an  amendment,  you  will  gain  nothing.  I 
think  %it  likely  there  are  some  items  that  should  not  be  in  the 
bill ;  and  can  you  expect  in  any  human  work,  where  there  are 
forty  or  fifty  items  to  be  passed  upon,  to  find  perfection  ?  If 
you  do,  you  expect  what  never  was  done,  and  what  you  will 
never  see.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
is  in  it,  and  not  against  it  on  account  of  the  bad  it  happens  to 
contain.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  as  a  man  takes  his  wife,  l  for 
better  for  worse,'  believing  we  shall  be  much  more  happy  with 
it  than  without  it. 

"  An  honorable  senator  has  gotten  up  and  told  us  that  here  is 
an  appropriation  of  $2,300,000.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  there  have  been  no  appropriations  at  all 
upon  this  subject?  Look  at  the  ordinary  appropriation,  in  1837, 
of  $1,307,000;  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  those  ad- 
ministrations most  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments have  been  precisely  those  in  which  the  most  lavish  ex- 
penditures have  been  made.  Thus  we  are  told,  this  morning, 
that  there  were  five,  six,  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
during  General  Jackson's  administration,  and  $1,300,000  during 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's.  Now,  there  has  been  no  ap- 
propriation during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  delinquency  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  Congress 
heretofore,  because  some  $2,300,000  are  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  bill,  we  are  to  be  startled  by  the  financial  horrors  and  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  presented,  and  driven  from  the  duty 
which  we  ought  to  pursue.  With  regard  to  the  appropriations 
made  for  that  portion  of  the  country  from  which  I  come — the 
great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — I  will  say  that  we  are  a  reason- 
ing people,  a  feeling  people,  and  a  contrasting  people  ;  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  people  of  this  vast  valley  will  rise  en 
masse  and  trample  down  your  little  hair-splitting  distinctions 
about  what  is  national,  and  demand  what  is  just  and  fair,  on  the 
part  of  this  government,  in  relation  to  their  great  interests  ?  The 
Mississippi,  with  all  its  tributaries — the  Red,  Wabash,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  rivers — constitute  a  part  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, and  if  that  system  be  not  national,  I  should  like  to  know 
one  that  is  national.  We  are  told  here  that  a  little  work,  great 
in  its  value,  one  for  which  I  shall  vote  with  great  pleasure — the 
breakwater  in  the  little  State  of  Delaware — is  a  great  national 
work,  while  a  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement 

14     , 
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of  that  vast  system  of  rivers  which  constitute  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  to  save  millions  and  millions  of  property 
and  many  human  lives,  is  not  a  work  to  be  done,  because  it  is 
not  national  !  Why,  look  at  the  appropriations.  Here  was  our 
young  sister,  California,  admitted  but  the  other  day  ;  $1,500,000 
for  a  basin  there  to  improve  her  facilities,  and  how  much  more 
for  Custom-houses?  Four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more  in  that  single  State  for  two  objects  than  the  totality  of  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  appropriated  here.  Around  the  margin  of 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  everywhere  we  pour  out,  in  boundless  and  unmeasured 
streams,  the  treasures  of  the  United  States,  but  none  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  West,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — every  cent  is 
contested  and  denied  for  that  object.  Will  not  our  people  draw 
the  contrast  ?  Talk  about  commerce  !  we  have  all  sorts  of  com- 
merce. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — is  greatly 
superior  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  all  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  for  which  these  vast  expenditures  are 
made.  Sir,  I  call  upon  the  North-western  senators,  upon  Western 
senators,  upon  Eastern  senators,  upon  senators  from  all  quarters 
of  the  Union,  to  recollect  that  we  are  parts  of  one  common 
country,  and  that  we  can  not  endure  to  see,  from  month  to 
month,  from  day  to  day,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
snags  in  the  Mississippi,  which  can  be  removed  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  property  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  boats  navigating  those 
rivers,  for  the  want  of  some  little  application  of  the  means  of 
our  common  government. 

H  I  do  not  say  that  these  people  will  be  driven  to  any  great 
and  important  action,  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
No,  sir;  they  will  stand  by  this  Union  under  all  circumstances; 
they  will  support  it,  they  will  defend  it,  they  will  fly  anywhere 
and  everywhere  to  support  it ;  but  they  will  not  endure  much 
longer  this  partial,  limited,  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  public 
revenue  of  the  country  to  this  mere  margin  of  the  country,  with' 
out  doing  any  thing  for  that  interior  which  equals  nearly,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  constitute  a  moiety,  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  drawn  into  these  remarks  very 
irregularly,  I  admit.  I  am  delighted  to  see  some  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic friends  breaking  the  miserable  trammels  of  party. 
Nationality  !  Is  not  that  a  national  improvement  which  con- 
tributes to  the  national  power,  whether  the  improvement  be  in 
the  little  State  of  Delaware,  or  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river?  What  makes  it  harder,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  is,  that  from  the  vast  body  of  water,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  great  national  improvement.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  small  annual  improvements,  by  clearing  out 
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trees  from  that  great  national  highway — to  take  up  the  annual 
snags  which  form  themselves  in  the  river.  It  requires  constant 
and  incessant  application  of  means  in  order  to  keep  the  stream 
clear.  I  have  heen  drawn  into  these  observations  contrary  to 
any  purpose  I  had.  Here  is  the  measure  before  us.  If  gentle- 
men choose  to  exhaust  the  remainder  of  the  session  in  useless 
amendments,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  bill  ;  if  they 
choose  to  exhaust  the  session  in  speeches  made  from  time  to 
time,  let  them  not  charge  us  with  defeating  the  appropriation 
bill.  We  are  ready — for  one,  I  am  ready — to  pass  upon  it  item 
by  item,  and  then  take  up  the  appropriation  bill  and  do  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  it." 

The  day  and  evening  (Saturday)  were  consumed,  chiefly  by. 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  until  12  o'clock,  midnight  came,  and 
General  Cass  moved  an  adjournment,  as  it  was  the  Sabbath, 
which  prevailed. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the 
morning  business,  and  previous  orders,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  unfinished  business  which  was  left  in  that  state  on  Saturday 
last ;  and,  while  I  am  up,  I  beg  leave,  not  to  make  a  speech — 
for  I  should  consider  him  worthy  of  almost  any  punishment 
who  should  make  a  speech  on  this  day — but  to  say  it  is  mani- 
fest to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country,  that  there  is  a  majority 
in  this  body  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that  bill ;  and  I  wish  to 
appeal  to  the  justice,  to  the  generosity,  to  the  fairness  of  the 
minority,  to  say  whether  they  will,  if  they  have  the  power — as 
I  know  they  have  the  power— defeat  the  bill  by  measures  of 
delay  'and  procrastination  ?  If  they  are  determined  to  do  it, 
although  such  a  determination  is  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  all  free  governments,  and  I  should  hope,  also,  incompatible 
with  the  sense  of  propriety  which  each  individual  member  must 
feel — if  there  is  a  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  minority  to 
defeat  the  bill,  by  measures  to  which  they  have  the  power  to  re- 
sort, but  I  am  loth  to  believe  they  would  use  them — if  there  is 
such  a  determination,  and  they  will  avow  it,  for  one,  as  I  think 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  great  measures  connected  with 
the  operations  and  continuance  of  the  Government — measures 
of  appropriation — should  be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  pain 
which  I  should  feel  in  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  action  of  a 
minority,  intending  to  defeat  the  will  of  a  majority — if  such  is 
the  avowed  purpose,  I  will  myself  vote  for  the  laying  this  bill 
upon  the  table.  I  hope  tbere  will  be  no  such  purpose.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  take  up  the  bill  and  vote  upon  it ;  and  I  implore 
its  friends,  if  they  desire  to  pass  it,  to  say  not  one  word,  but 
come  to  the  vote  upon  it." 
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But  no  one  of  the  minority  had  the  hardihood  to  confess  that 
such  was  their  purpose  ;  but  they  recommenced  the  game.  After 
much  more  precious  time  had  been  wasted,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and 
said: 

"I  at  least  will  not  be  guilty  of  losing  this  or  any  other 
measure  by  speaking  to-day.  I  have  risen  simply  to  call  for  the 
Yeas  and  Nays  on  the  motion,  and  if  there  be  really  a  majority 
against  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  I  hope  they  will  lay  it  on 
the  table." 

The  vote  for  Mr.  Clay's  motion  to  take  up  the  bill,  was  30 
Yeas,  and  25  Nays,  it  being  probably  about  a  fair  showing  of 
the  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Amendments  and  speeches  recommenced,  every  vote  show- 
ing a  decided  majority  for  the  bill.  But  the  minority  continued 
the  same  tactics  till  12  o'clock  at  night  of  the  3d  of  March  ! 
During  this  discussion  Mr.  Clay  made  the  following  remarks : 

"  I  came  to  the  Senate  this  morning,  and  I  said  that  I  would 
move  to  take  up  the  bill  now  under  consideration ;  but  that  if 
the  minority  who  oppose  the  bill  would  say  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  parliamentary  rights,  they  intended  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  its  passage,  I  would  not  insist  upon  it.  I  wanted  an 
avowal ;  no  such  avowal  was  made.  We  have  gone  on  to  this 
time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  journal  of  our  proceedings  will 
show.  The  question  which  this  day's  proceedings  presents  is, 
whether  the  majority  or  the  minority  shall  govern.  No  one  has 
attempted  to  deprive  the  minority  of  any  rights  appertaining  to 
them.  I  hope  the  other  portion  of  this  body,  the  majority,  have 
their  rights  also,  and  the  great  question,  that  question  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  free  institutions  is,  whether  the 
majority  or  the  minority  shall  govern  ?  Upon  the  issue  of  that 
question,  I  for  one,  am  ready  to  go  before  the  country  and  abide 
their  decision." 

Then  came  on  a  discussion  whether  the  Senate  could  act  con- 
stitutionally and  legally  after  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night,  when 
the  3d  of  March  ended  and  the  4th  commenced ;  and  it  was 
finally  decided,  that  they  might  act,  as  a  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  till  twelve  o'clock,  m.,  of  the  4th,  which  every  one 
knew  before. 

Mr.  Clay  was  exhausted,  and  went  to  his  lodgings  for  repose. 
The  debate,  however,  went  on  till  four  o'clock,  when  a  motion 
to  adjourn  it  to  eight  in  the  morning,  prevailed,  in  order  to  take 
up  the  appropriation  bills.     Mr.  Clay,  having  been  advised  of 
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this  adjourned  debate,  was  in  his  place  at  eight  o'clock  ;  but  the 
Appropriation  bills  took  all  the  remaining  hours  till  noon,  and 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  lost  by  the  factious  and  unscru- 
pulous conduct  of  a  minority,  in  violation  of  the  purpose  of  a 
free  government,  in  which  a  majority  is  expected  to  rule. 

The  Whig  party  at  this  time  numbered  much  less  than  half 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  country  was  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
and  many  of  the  Democrats  were  afraid  to  vote,  especially  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  But  Mr.  Clay's  personal  influence 
was  great,  and  nothing  could  have  defeated  the  bill  but  the  dis- 
honorable mode  adopted — which  shows  the  importance  of  the 
previous  question  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  since  it 
has  fallen  from  that  dignified  character,  when  the  honor  of  its 
members — which  was  appealed  to  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Clay 
— might  be  relied  upon  not  to  defeat  a  majority  by  tricks  of  a 
minority. 

As  this  was  the  last  legislative  measure  in  which  Mr.  Clay 
took  a  prominent  part,  it  was  suitable  that  he  should  pass  from 
this  theater,  where  he  had  enacted  so  brilliant  and  influential  a 
part  for  nearly  half  a  century,  pleading  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provements, which  had  been  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  his 
long  public  career,  and  in  which  he  never  relaxed  his  zeal  or  his 
energy,  and  he  always  had  the  people  on  his  side.  True,  he  did 
not  always  have  a  majority  in  Congress ;  for  there  were  many 
other  issues  artfully  kept  before  the  people  by  party  tactics, 
which  prevented  it.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  strong  party 
majority  in  the  Senate  against  him,  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill 
of  this  session  would  have  passed,  but  for  the  unworthy  mode 
of  opposition  adopted.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Clay 
fought  his  last  battle  of  public  life.  All  honor  to  his  splendid 
career ! 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Close  of  Thirty-first  Congress. — Mr.  Clay  rejects  "  Constructive  Mileage.."-s-His  Op- 
position to  it. — Mr.  Clay's  Lungs  Injured. — Cough. — Returns  to  Ashland  by  way 
of  Cuba. — Correspondence  with  Judge  Beatty. — Health  poor. — Mr.  Clay  Appre- 
hends the  Secession  Question  in  Congress. — The  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Clay. — In- 
creasing Illness. — His  Reception  of  Kossuth. 

We  have  done  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Thirty-first  Congress, 
which  had  finished  its  term  the  4th  of  March,  1851.  There  was 
a  called  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress  for 
Executive  business,  which  convened  on  the  5th  of  March. 
Those  senators  whose  terms  of  service  had  not  expired  with  the 
Thirty-first  Congress,  and  those  who  were  re-elected,  were,  of 
course,  on  the  ground.  To  the  consciences  and  patriotism  of  all 
these,  the  old  question  of  "  constructive  mileage"  applied  on  this 
occasion — that  is,  whether  the»y  should  be  paid  for  a  journey 
they  had  never  performed  ?  The  law  of  mileage  for  members 
of  Congress,  was  designed  to  pay  their  expenses  of  travel  in 
going  to  Congress  and  returning.  As  Congress  made  the  law,  it 
is,  of  course,  a  liberal  provision,  the  excess  of  which,  above  the 
actual  cost,  is  often  many  times  the  cost.  A  senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  entitled  by  this  law  to  five  thousand  dollars  for  traveling 
expenses  to  and  fro,  whereas  the  actual  cost  must  be  consider- 
ably within  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  a  senator  from  Oregon, 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  State,  ought  to  be  a  rich  man,  with  his 
other  pay  of  sixteen  dollars  per  day  for  each  session.  Of  course, 
the  law  was  never  intended  to  pay  this  mileage  to  senators  who 
stay  over  a  week  or  ten  days  for  Executive  business  at  the  expir- 
ation of  a  Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  law  has  been  so  con- 
strued ;  and  mileage  has  been  allowed  for  this  called  session  of 
the  Senate,  to  those  members  who  were  not  ashamed  to  take  it. 
For  this  called  session,  beginning  the  5th  of  March,  1851,  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
mileage,  not  a  mile  of  which  was  ever  traveled.  Mr.  Gwin,  of 
California,  received  over  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  other  senat- 
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ors  from  remote  States  received  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  dollars.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  not  the  only  senator  that  scorned  to  receive  "  constructive 
mileage ;"  nor  would  Mr.  Clay  make  out  his  own  mileage  for  the 
increased  distance  of  the  new  methods  of  public  conveyance,  as 
the  law  entitled  him  to  do,  inasmuch  as  these  carried  him  both 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  the  old  methods.  Such  conscientious- 
ness in  public  men  is  worthy  of  imitation.  How  can  reform  in 
public  expenditures  be  expected,  when  those  who  alone  are  in- 
vested with  power  to  carry  such  reform  into  effect,  will  thrust 
their  own  hands  into  the  public  treasury,  to  take  out  that  which 
they  have  never  earned,  for  which  they  render  no  consideration, 
and  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  except  by  an  unwarrantable 
construction  of  a  law  made  by  themselves?  And  these  men  are 
senators  of  the  United  States ! 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  reject  the  nomination 
of  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesy,  as  Comptroller  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  because  he  had  scruples  about  allowing  this  account 
of  "  Constructive  Mileage  ;".  but  Mr.  Clay,  as  might  be  expected, 
met  this  attempt  with  indignant  rebuke.  Should  a  man  be  re- 
jected from  office  because  he  is  honest — one  of  the  chief  and 
prescribed  qualifications  ? 

The  cough  which  finally  carried  Mr.  Clay  out  of  the  world, 
had  commenced  its  havoc  on  his  constitution  during  the  winter 
of  1850  and  '51,  and  he  was  advised  to  return  to  Ashland  by 
way  of  Cuba.     He  writes  Mrs.  Clay,  under  date  of 

"Washington,  March  8th,  1851. 

"  My  Dear  Wife. — I  have  finally  concluded  to  return  by 
Cuba  and  New  Orleans.  The  greatest  difficulty  I  felt  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  has  been  my  long  absence  from  you,  and  my 
desire  to  be  with  you.  But  my  cough  continues.  Although  I 
do  not  lay  up,  my  health  is  bad,  and  the  weather  has  been  the 
worst  of  March  weather.  The  road,  too,  by  Cumberland,  I  am 
told,  is  almost  impassable.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  benefited  by 
the  softer  climate  of  Cuba.  I  expect  to  go  on  the  11th,  from 
New  York,  in  the  steamer  Georgia ;  and  1  think  my  absence 
from  home  will  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  month,  that  is,  the 
middle  of  April."* 

On  the  28th  of  .April,  we  find  him  writing  from  Ashland  to 
Judge  Beatty,  a  long  and  tried  friend.  It  was  in  reply  to  two 
letters  transmitted  to  Mr.  Clay  by  the  judge,  on  the  subject  of 

*  Private  Correspondence,  page  615. 
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the  nomination  of  1848.  The  following  extract  may  be  inter- 
esting :  "  The  nomination  made  of  General  Taylor,  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  now  no  other  than  an  historical  interest.  It  has  long 
ceased  to  affect  me.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  it  has  had  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  Whig  cause  ;  but  of  that  we  shall  hereafter 
be  able  to  judge  better.  I  concur  entirely  in  the  views  pre- 
sented in  your  reply  to .     Had  I  been  nominated,  I  am 

perfectly  confident  that  I  should  have  obtained  every  electoral 
vote  which  he  received,  and  besides  them,  the  vote  of  Ohio  cer- 
tainly, and  that  of  Indiana  probably.  My  majority  in  Pennsylva- 
nia would  have  been  greater  than  that  which  was  given  to  him. 
But  the  thing  is  passed,  and  no  one  has  more  quietly  submitted 
to  the  event  than  I  have."* 

To  his  son  James  he  writes,  May  9,  1851 :  "  My  health  is 
not  good.  A  troublesome  and  inconvenient  cough  has  hung  by 
me  for  six  months  past.  It  has  reduced  and  enfeebled  me  very 
much.  Dr.  Dudley  thinks  that  my  lungs  are  unaffected,,  and 
that  it  proceeds  from  some  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must  get  rid  of  the  cough,  or  it 
will  dispose  of  me.  My  hopes  rest  upon  the  effects  of  warm 
weather."f 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Clay,  addressed  to 
Daniel  Ullmann  Esq.,  of  New  York,  dated  at  Ashland,  June  14, 
1851,  verifies  what  we  have  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  text,  and 
in  the  Appendix,  on  that  point :  "  Besides  pre-existing  questions, 
a  new  one  will  probably  arise  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
involving  the  right  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  upon 
its  own  separate  will  and  pleasure,  to  secede  from  the  residue, 
and  become  a  distinct  and  independent  power.  The  decision 
of  that  momentous  question  can  not  but  exert  some  influence, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  next  Presidential  election.  For  my  own 
part,  I  utterly  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  right,  and  I  think 
an  attempt  to  exercise  it  ought  to  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity. 
For  it  is,  in  part,  a  question  of  Union  or  no  Union.  "J 

We  find  another  notice  of  this  subject,  from  Mr.  Clay's  hand, 
in  a  letter  to  S.  A.  Allibone,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  June 
30,  1851,  which  says:  "I  have  no  doubt,  with  you,  that  many 
of  the  quiet  and  well-disposed  citizens  of  South  Carolina  are 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  violence  which  are  threatened  by 

*  Private  Correspondence,  page  615.  t  Ibid.,  page  616.' 

{  Ibid.,  page  617. 
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others.  But  the  danger  is,  as  history  shows  too  often  happens, 
that  the  bold,  the  daring,  the  violent,  will  get  the  control, 
and  push  their  measures  to  a  fatal  extreme.  Should  the  State 
resolve  to  secede,  it  will  present  a  new  form  of  trial  to  our  sys- 
tem. But  I  entertain  undoubting  confidence  that  it  will  come 
out  of  it  with  triumphant  success."* 

As  Mr.  Clay  had  occasion,  during  the  debate  on  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  frequently  to  allude  to  this  subject,  and  to  express 
his  sentiments  upon  it  very  decidedly,  and  as  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  felt  the  profoundest  concern — a  concern  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  that  which  induced  him  to  consent  to  go 
to  the  Senate  again  in  1849 — he  could  not.  of  course,  feel,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  resign.  We  need  go  no  further  for  a 
reason  of  his  continuing  in  the  Senate.  While  he  had  strength 
to  go  to  Washington,  and  to  speak  there,  he  would  have  been 
unloyal  to  his  country  if  he  had  vacated  his  seat  before  this 
remaining  cloud  had  passed  over. 

The  following  is  from  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Ullmann,  above 
referred  to  :  "  You  inquire  if  I  will  visit  Newport  this  summer, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  might  not  be  convenient 
there,  or  at  some  other  Eastern  place,  to  present  me  with  a 
gold  medal  which,  I  understand,  my  good  friends  are  preparing 
for  me.  I  have  been  absent  from  home  fifteen  out  of  the  last 
nineteen  months,  and  I  feel  great  reluctance  to  leaving  it  during 
the  present  summer.  If  I  were  to  go  to  the  eastward,  I  should 
have  to  return  early  in  the  autumn,  and  soon  after  to  go  back  to 
Washington,  unless  I  resign  my  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances  my  present  inclination  is  to 
remain  at  home  and  attend  to  my  private  affairs,  which  need  my 
care.  Should  my  friends  persevere  in  their  purpose  of  present- 
ing me  the  proposed  medal,  some  suitable  time  and  place  can  be 
hereafter  designated  for  that  purpose.  Surely  no  man  was  ever 
blessed  with  more  ardent  and  devoted  friends  than  I  am,  and 
among  them,  none  are  more,  or,  perhaps,  so  enthusiastic  as  those 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  God  bless  them.  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  them  in  full  accordance 
with  the  fervent  impulses  of  my  heart." 

"  God  bless  them."     We  need  not  say  that  this  was  a  spon- 
taneous gush  of  affection,  and  a  fervent  prayer.     It  was  not  in 
Mr.  Clay  to  write  so  if  he  did  not  feel  so.     He  had  passed  the 
*  Private  Correspondence,  page  620. 
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bounds  of  all  earthly  ambition,  and  his  friends  never  expected 
any  thing  from  his  hands  as  a  man  in  place  and  power.  This 
he  knew  ;  and  yet  his  friends  were  ambitious  to  do  him  honor. 
We  have  witnessed  Mr.  Clay's  emotions  on  more  than  one 
touching  occasion,  and  we  know  how  he  felt  when  he  wrote 
these  lines. 

The  medal  above  alluded  to,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  his  own  sick  chamber,  at  Wash- 
ington. On  one  side  is  presented  his  head  in  profile,  brought 
out  in  strong  relief;  and  on  the  reverse  the  following  in- 
scription appears:  "Senate,  1806.  Speaker,  1811.  War  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain.  Ghent,  1814.  Spanish  America, 
1822.  Missouri  Compromise,  1821.  American  System,  1824. 
Greece,  1824.  Secretary  of  State,  1825.  Panama  Instruc- 
tions, 1826.  Tariff  Compromise,  1833.  Public  Domain, 
1833 — 1841.  Peace  with  France  preserved,  1835.  Com- 
promise,  1850." 

Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  events  indicated 
in  this  inscription  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  more  es- 
pecially conspicuous,  and  in  some  of  which  he  acquired  immor- 
tal renown.  Any  one  of  them,  indeed,  lifts  him  far  above  the 
head  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  his- 
torical fame.  It  is  a  small  chapter  that  can  go  on  the  face  of  a 
medal ;   but  even  this  is  a  great  chapter. 

A  descriptive  and  more  particular  account  of  this  medal  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  Private  Correspondence.*  Also  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  regarding  the  events  indicated  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal.f  This  letter  was  from  Ashland,  dated  the 
26th  of  September,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  "  slowly  improv- 
ing health,"  and  expresses  the  hope,  that  he  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  ensuing  session  of  Congress. 

We  see,,  by  the  above  notices  of  his  correspondence,  that  Mr. 
Clay  spent  his  summer  at  Ashland,  where,  doubtless,  he  realized 
all  the  benefits  of  such  repose,  which  his  impaired  health  would 
permit.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  that  his  vital  ener- 
gies had  been  seriously  invaded.  Still  he  would  live  and  act  for 
his  country.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  he  address- 
ed an  elaborate  letter  to  certain  citizens  of  New  York,  on  the 
importance  of  sustaining  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.^ 

*  Page  622.  t  Page  620.  \  Page  402. 
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Mr.  Clay  went  to  Washington  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Congress ;  but  the  days  of  his  public  life  were  numbered. 
He  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  except  for  once, 
when  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  an  unimportant  point,  and  never 
more  lifted  up  his  voice  in  that  chamber,  which,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  had  from  time  to  time  resounded  with  his  eloquence. 
But  a  great  light  of  the  American  hemisphere  still  lingered  above 
the  horizon.  As  a  statesman,  he  had  done  with  life ;  and  as  a 
Christian,  he  now  prepared  to  die. 

"  That  constitution,"  said  one  of  his  physicians,  who  was  called 
from  a  distance,  and  most  eminent  in  his  profession,  to  consult  in 
Mr.  Clay's  last  illness  ;  "  that  constitution  was  made  for  ninety 
years  ;  but  it  has  been  overtasked.  It  can  never  be  braced  up 
again,  but  must  fall."  He  alluded  more  especially  to  the  cares 
and  toils  of  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  not  ignor- 
ing the  great  and  unavoidable  anxieties  of  a  statesman  in  Mr. 
Clay's  position — and  such  a  statesman,  always  conscientious,  and 
never  able  to  divest  himself  of  solicitude  for  his  country.  And 
so  Mr.  Clay  fell  a  martyr.  Doubtless  he  did ;  and  persecution 
itself  had  to  do  with  it.  He  fought  great  battles  of  life,  and  was 
never  without  opponents.  He  found  faithful  friends,  and  uncom- 
promising enemies,  throughout  his  entire  career.  A  magnani- 
mous foe  he  honored  ;  because,  in  such  a  one,  he  encountered 
his  own  image.  It  was  a  reflection  of  himself  from  a  glass  ;  and 
so  far  as  he  was  conscious  of  having  that  feeling — and  he  could 
but  know  he  had  it — he  looked  upon  it  with  complacency.  But, 
alas!  magnanimity  and  fairness,  in  the  strifes  of  the  political 
arena,  are  rare  endowments  of  the  competitors.  "  All  's  fair  in 
politics  !"  What  a  maxim  !  a  maxim  that  ought  ever  to  scorch 
the  lips  of  him  who  should  dare->to  utter  it !  What  a  hero  must 
he  be,  who  could  bear  up  under  such  persecutions  as  Mr.  Clay 
had  to  brave  in  the  former  part  of  his  career,  and  look  calmly  on 
perfidy  directed  against  himself,  without  complaint !  But  treason, 
and  care,  and  toil  broke  him  down  at  last.  He  fell  before  he 
ought  to  have  fallen.     "  He  was  made  for  ninety  years." 

Mr.  Clay's  family,  having  heard  of  his  illness,  became  anx- 
ious, and  his  son  Thomas,  and  wife,  immediately  offered  their 
services.  The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Clay's  letter  in 
reply.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clay,  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  is  dated  at  Washington,  December  25th  :  "I  am 
under  "very  great   obligations,  my  dear  Mary,  to  you  and  to 
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Thomas  for  the  kind  offer  you  have  made,  to  come,  either  one 
or  both  of  you,  to  Washington  to  attend  me  during  my  present 
illness.  If  there  were  the  least  occasion  for  it,  I  should  with 
pleasure  accept  the  offer.  But  there  is  not.  Every  want,  every 
attention  which  I  need,  is  supplied.  *.  *  *  If  I  can  get  rid 
of  this  distressing  cough,  or  can  materially  relieve  it,  I  may  yet 
be  restored  to  a  comfortable  condition.  That  is  the  present  aim 
of  my  physicians.  But  if  the  cough  can  not  be  stopped,  or- con- 
siderably reduced,  *  *  *  I  may  linger  along  for  some 
months — long  enough,  possibly,  to  reach  home  once  more. 
*  *  *  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  desire  to  bring 
any  member  of  my  family  from  home,  when  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  it."* 

An  old  acquaintance  saw  him  about  this  time,  or  not  long 
after,  and  wrote  as  follows  :  "  His  state  was  even  worse  than  I 
had  feared.  He  was  already  emaciated,  a  prey  to  a  severe  and 
distressing  cough,  and  he  complained  of  spells  of  difficult  breath- 
ing. I  think  no  physician  would  have  judged  him  likely  to  live 
two  months  longer.  Yet  his  mind  was  unclouded  and  brilliant 
as  ever  ;  his  aspirations  for  his  country's  welfare  as  ardent ;  and 
though  all  personal  ambition  had  long  been  banished;  his  inter- 
est in  the  events  and  impulses  of  the  day  was  in  nowise  dimin- 
ished." 

The  course  of  events,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  tossed  upon  our 
shores  the  great  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth.  He  landed  at 
New  York,  and  set  our  world  on  fire  by  his  eloquent  appeals  to 
American  sentiment  and  sympathy.  Encouraged  by  his  enthu- 
siastic reception,  he  went  a  little  too  far  in  his  interpretations  of 
Public  Law,  of  the  maxims  of  Washington,  and  in  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  long-established  policy  of  the  American  Republic. 
He  would  not  only  have  us  embark  in  a  crusade  against  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  but  he  undertook  to  show  that  our 
principles,  as  set  forth  by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and 
as  stamped  on  the  face  of  our  history,  required  it.  American 
sympathy  for  the  ^unfortunate  Hungarians  carried  away  the 
people  at  the  first  onset  of  this  eminent  apostle  of  freedom, 
and  they  seemed  almost  en  masse  driving  loose  from  the 
fast-anchored  platform  laid  by  the  hands  of  Washington  and 
his  compatriots. 

Mr.  Clay  looked  out  from  his  sick  chamber  at  Washington  on 
*  Private  Correspondence,  page  623. 
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this  new  spectacle  and  was  filled  with  concern.  His  battles  for 
American  freedom,  and  for  the  freedom  of  mankind,  had  not 
even  yet  ended  ;  for  he  was  to  meet,  face  to  face,  this  burning 
zealot,  this  flashing  meteor  of  European  republicanism,  sound  at 
heart,  doubtless,  but  urged  on  to  desperation  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fatherland.  How  should  he  meet  him  ?  All  his  words,  on 
such  an  occasion,  would  be  laid  under  the  eye  of  the  American 
people,  as  prophetic  advice  coming  back,  as  it  were,  from  the 
tomb  ;  certainly  uttered  by  a  recognized  oracle,  standing  in  the 
door  of  that  great  receptacle  of  humanity,  about  to  enter  in ; 
with  one  hand  on  its  jarring  folds,  and  with  the  other  beckoning 
to  his  countrymen  tarrying  behind.  He  sympathized  with 
Hungary  profoundly ;  he  loved  the  patriot  martyr  who  was 
about  to  come  into  his  presence,  for  his  sacrifices  and  devotion 
in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  he  loved  his  own  country  more, 
and  had  tugged  too  long  in  the  harness  of  her  service  to  be  will- 
ing that  the  precious  burden  borne  along  should  fall  down  over 
broken  wheels,  or  be  wrecked  in  the  mire.  He  had  been  too 
long  a  high  officer  in  the  ship  of  State,  to  consent  that  her  course 
should  be  altered  by  hands  unaccustomed  to  her  tackle,  or  by 
counsels  alike  unacquainted  with  her  commission,  and  her  chart, 
and  her  sailing  orders.  But  he  wished  to  receive  the  self-sacri- 
ficing patriot  with  hospitality,  with  sympathy,  with  kindness. 
He  was  bound  to  throw  a  shield  over  his  country,  and  not  to 
wound  the  heart  of  his  guest.  They  met :  the  exiled  chieftain 
of  a  fallen  people,  but  still  cheered  on  by  the  sympathy  of  a 
nation  which  had  fought  like  battles  with  success  ;  and  a  leader 
of  that  nation,  who  had  long  labored  in  building  up  its  greatness, 
and  who  was  now  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  years  and  of 
his  toils.  A  youthful  patriot,  still  meditating  battles,  stood  be- 
fore a  patriarch  who  had  gone  through  all  his  battles. 

Kossuth  visited  the  city  of  Washington  as  the  guest  of  the 
nation.  He  was  received  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  sick  chamber  in 
company  with  a  few  distinguished  individuals.  The  address 
which  Mr.  Clay  made  to  him  on  that  occasion,  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  owe  you,  sir,  an  apology  for  not  having  acceded  before  to 
the  desire  you  were  kind  enough  to  intimate  more  than  once  to 
see  me  ;  but  really,  my  health  has  been  so  feeble  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  hazard  the  excitement  of  so  interesting  an  interview. 
Besides,  sir  (he  added,  with  some  pleasantry),  your  wonderful 
and  fascinating  eloquence  has  mesmerized  so  large  a  portion  of 
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our  people  wherever  you  have  gone,  and  even  some  of  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (waving  his  hand  toward  the  two  or  three 
gentlemen  who  were  present),  that  I  feared  to  come  under  its 
influence,  lest  yon  might  shake  my  faith  in  some  principles  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  government,  which  I  have 
long  and  constantly  cherished. 

"  And  in  regard  to  this  matter  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to 
speak  with  that  sincerity  and  candor  which  becomes  the  interest 
the  subject  has  for  you  and  for  myself,  and  which  is  due  to  us 
both,  as  the  votaries  of  freedom. 

"  I  trust  you  will  believe  me,  too,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  en- 
tertain the  liveliest  sympathies  in  every  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Hungary,  and  in  every  country,  and  in  this  I  believe  I  express 
the  universal  sentiment  of  my  countrymen.  But,  sir,  for  the 
sake  of  my  country,  you  must  allow  me  to  protest  against  the 
policy  you  propose  to  her.  Waiving  the  grave  and  momentous 
question  of  the  right  of  one  nation  to  assume  the  executive  pow- 
er among  nations  for  the  enforcement  of  international  law,  or  of 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  dictate  to  Russia  the  character 
of  her  relations  with  the  nations  around  her,  let  us  come  at  once 
to  the  practical  consideration  of  the  matter. 

"  You  tell  us  yourself,  with  great  truth  and  propriety,  that 
mere  sympathy,  or  the  expression  of  sympathy,  can  not  advance 
your  purposes.  You  require  '  material  aid.'  And  indeed  it  is 
manifest  that  the  mere  declarations  of  sympathy  of  Congress,  or 
of  the  President,  or  of  the  public,  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
we  were  prepared  to  enforce  those  declarations  by  a  resort  to  arms, 
and  unless  other  nations  could  see  that  preparation  and  determina- 
tio'n  upon  our  part. 

M  Well,  sir,  suppose  that  war  should  be  the  issue  of  the  course 
you  propose  to  us.  Could  we  then  effect  any  thing  for  you,  our- 
selves, or  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  To  transport  men  and  arms 
across  the  ocean  in  sufficient  numbers  and  quantities  to  be  ef- 
fective against  Russia  and  Austria  would  be  impossible.  It'  is  a 
fact  which  perhaps  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the  most 
imperative  reason  with  Great  Britain  for  the  close  of  her  last 
war  with  us,  was  the  immense  cost  of  the  transportation  and 
maintenance  of  forces  and  munitions  of  war  in  such  a  distant 
theater,  and  yet  she  had  not  perhaps  more  than  30,000  men 
upon  this  continent  at  any  time.  Upon  land,  Russia  is  invul- 
nerable to  us,  as  we  are  to  her.  Upon  the  ocean,  a  war  between 
Russia  and  this  country  would  result  in  mutual  annoyance  to 
commerce,  but  probably  in  little  else.  I  learn  recently  that  her 
war  marine  is  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  except 
perhaps  Great  Britain.  Her  ports  are  few,  her  commerce  limited, 
while  we,  on  our  part,  would  offer  as  a  prey  to  her  cruisers  a 
rich  and  extensive  commerce. 

"  Tims,  sir,  after  effecting  nothing  in  such  a  war,  after  aban- 
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doning  out  ancient  policy  of  amity  and  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  and  thus  justifying  them  in  abandoning 
the  terms  of  forbearance  and  non-interference  which  they  have 
hitherto  preserved  toward  us  ;  after  the  downfall,  perhaps,  of 
the  friends  of  liberal  institutions  in  Europe,  her  despots,  imi- 
tating, and  provoked  by  our  fatal  example,  may  turn  upon  us  in 
the  hour  of  our  weakness  and  exhaustion,  and,  with  an  almost 
equally  irresistible  force  of  reason  and  of  arms,  they  may  say  to 
us,  <  You  have  set  us  the  example.  You  have  quit  your  own  to 
stand  on  foreign  ground  ;  you  have  abandoned  the  policy  you 
professed  in  the  day  of  your  weakness,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  people  upon  this  continent,  in  behalf  of  those  principles, 
the  supremacy  of  which  you  say  is  necessary  to  your  prosperity, 
to  your  existence.  We,  in  our  turn,  believing  that  your  an- 
archical doctrines  are  destructive  of,  and  that  monarchical  prin- 
ciples are  essential  to  the  peace,  security  and  happiness  of  our 
subjects,  will  obliterate  the  bed  which  has  nourished  such  nox- 
ious weeds  ;  we  will  crush  you  as  the  propagandist  of  doctrines 
so  destructive  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  world.' 

"  The  indomitable  spirit  of  our  people  might  and  would  be 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  we  might  remain  unsubdued  even 
by  so  tremendous  a  combination  ;  but  the  consequences  to  us 
would  be  terrible  enough.  You  must  allow  me,  sir,  to  speak 
thus  freely,  as  I  feel  deeply,  though  my  opinion  may  be  of  but 
little  import,  as  the  expression  of  a  dying  man.  Sir,  the  recent 
melancholy  subversion  of  the  republican  government  of  Prance, 
and  that  enlightened  nation  voluntarily  placing  its  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  teach  us  to  despair  of  any  present  success 
for  liberal  institutions  in  Europe.  They  give  us  an  impressive 
warning  not  to  rely  upon  others  for  the  vindication  of  our  prin- 
ciples, but  to  look  to  ourselves,  and  to  cherish  with  more  care 
than  ever  the  security  of  our  institutions  and  the  preservation  of 
our  policy  and  principles. 

"  By  the  policy  to  which  we  have  adhered  since  the  days  of 
Washington,  we  have  prospered  beyond  precedent — we  have 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  world  than  arms  could 
effect.  We  have  showed  to  other  nations  the  way  to  greatness 
and  happiness ;  and,  if  we  but  continue  united  as  one  people,  and 
persevere  in  the  policy  which  our  experience  has  so  clearly  and 
triumphantly  vindicated,  we  may  in  another  quarter  of  a  century 
furnish  an  example  which  the  reason  of  the  world  can  not  resist. 
But  if  we  should  involve  ourselves  in  the  tangled  web  of  Europ- 
ean politics,  in  a  war  in  which  we  could  effect  nothing,  and  if 
in  that  struggle  Hungary  should  go  down,  and  we  should  go 
down  with  her,  where,  then,  would  be  the  last  hope  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world*?  Far  better  is  it  for 
ourselves,  for  Hungary,  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  that,  adher- 
ing to  our  wise,  pacific  system,  and  avoiding  the  distant  wars  of 
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Europe,  we  should  keep  our  lamp  burning  brightly  on  this  west- 
ern shore  as  a  light  to  all  nations,  than  to  hazard  its  utter  extinc- 
tion amid  the  ruins  of  fallen  or  falling  republics  in  Europe." 

This  was  the  last  public  counsel  that  dropped  from  Mr.  Clay's 
lips.  From  his  pen,  about  this  time,  appeared  a  letter  which  he 
had  addressed  to  a  private  individual,  expressing  his  preference 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  though  not  in 
derogation  of  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  other  Whig*  candi- 
dates, among  whom  Mr.  Webster  and  General  Scott  were  most 
conspicuous.  Kossuth  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  in  his  re- 
ception by  Mr.  Clay  ;  for  it  was  not  a  very  strong  pledge  of 
"  material  aid."  It  was  time  that  some  chastening  should  be 
administered  to  the  rather  extravagant  pretensions  of  this  ex- 
patriated Hungarian,  who  had  so  recently  set  foot  on  our  shores, 
and  who  put  himself  forward  as  the  interpreter  of  our  history, 
against  our  own  understanding  of  it.  There  was  a  true  sym- 
pathy, in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  with  his  political 
misfortunes,  and  with  those  of  his  country.  But  he  presumed 
too  much,  and  there  was  of  necessity  a  reaction  in  the  public 
mind.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  first  reception  was  of  an  intox- 
icating character,  but  he  left  the  country  without  being  noticed 
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Mr.  Clay's  Decline. — Extracts  from  his  own  Letters  and  from  those  of  his  Son  on  the 
subject. — His  Death. — Eulogies  of  Senators. 

A  few  extracts  from  some  of  Mr.  Clay's  last  letters  are  perhaps 
pertinent  in  this  place. 

To  his  son  Thomas  he  wrote,  January  10,  1852 :  "  You  ob- 
serve how  I  am  obliged  to  employ  the  pen  of  a  friend.  I  am 
very  thankful  for  the  kind  offer  of  yourself  and  Mary  to  come 
here  and  nurse  me.  I  should  promptly  have  accepted  if  it  had 
been  necessary,  but  it  was  not.  Every  want  and  wish  that  I 
have,  are  kindly  attended  to.  I  am  surrounded  by  good  friends 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  serve  me  ;  and  you  and  Mary  your- 
selves could  not  have  been  more  assiduous  in  your  attentions, 
than  are  my  friends,  the  Calverts.  *  *  *  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  my  recovery  depends  upon  the  distressing  cough 
which  I  have.     I  think  it  is  a  little  diminished." 

To  Samuel  Allibone,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  he  writes  by  an 
amanuensis,  January  11th,  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  offer  to 
come  on  and  assist  in  nursing  him,  but  he  assured  Mr.  Allibone 
that  he  had  every  needed  attention.  He  adds :  "  Present  my 
warm  regards  to  your  sister,  and  tell  her  that,  as  the  probability 
is,  that  neither  of  us  is  long  for  this  world,  I  hope  that  when  we 
go  hence,  we  shall  meet  in  one  far  better."* 

February  12th,  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Clay,  says :  "  As  the  world  recedes  from  me,  I 

*  In  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Clay  will  be  found  a  letter  from 
Miss  Allibone  (Susan),  page  577,  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  one  from  Mr.  Clay  to  her, 
page  569.  Mr.  Clay  very  highly  appreciated  the  Christian  character  of  Miss 
AHibone,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  bed-ridden  invalid,  but  whose  mind 
was  lucid,  and  her  conversation  interesting.  Her  letter  to  Mr.  Clay  will  indi- 
cate her  character.  She  has  since  died,  and  her  biography  has  been  published, 
which  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who  admire  eminent  piety.  Mr.  Clay,  who 
had  listened  to  her  conversation,  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  her  with  great 
respect,  as  a  remarkable  Christian  lady. 
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feel  my  affections  more  than  ever  concentrated  on  my  children 
and  theirs.  My  health  has  improved  a  little,  but  the  cough  still 
hangs  on,  and  unless  I  can  get  rid  of  it,  or  greatly  diminish  it,  I 
can  not  expect  a  radical  cure." 

To  his  son,  James  B.  Clay,  he  writes,  February  24th :  "  There 
is  nothing  now  that  interests  me  so  much  as  to  receive  full 
accounts  from  the  members  of  my  family  frequently.  *  *  * 
My  health  continues  very  delicate.  My  cough  hangs  on.  If  1 
can  not  get  rid  of  it,  I  think  it  must  prove  fatal.  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  home  once  more." 

March  14th,  he  writes  to  his  son  James  again :  "  Although  I 
take  an  opiate  every  night,  and  lie  in  bed  fourteen  hours,  I  can 
get  no  sound,  refreshing  sleep.  A  man  whose  flesh,  strength, 
appetite,  and  sleep  have  been  greatly  reduced,  must  be  in  a  bad 
way ;  and  that  is  my  condition.  I  have  taken  immense  quan- 
tities of  drugs,  but  with  little,  if  any  effect  on  my  cough,  the 
disease  that  threatens  me.  I  may  linger  on  some  months,  but  if 
there  be  no  speedy  improvement,  I  must  finally  sink  .under  it. 
Give  my  love  to  dear  Susan,  and  to  all  your  children." 

Again,  March  22d,  to  his  son  James :  "  My  health  continues 
without  any  material  change.  I  am  very  weak,  write  with 
no  comfort,  sleep  badly,  and  have  very  little  appetite  for  food." 

To  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Clay,  he  wrote  on 
the  7th  of  April :  "  I  have  but  little  sleep,  appetite,  or  strength. 
If  I  am  spared,  and  have  strength  to  make  the  journey,  I  think 
of  going  home  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  in  that  case  I  wish 
to  send  for  Thomas  to  accompany  me." 

Having  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Louisville,  the 
father  of  his  son  James's  wife,  he  wrote  to  James  on  the  10th 
of  April :  "  I  offer  to  you  and  to  Susan  assurances  of  my  cor- 
dial condolence.  Tell  her  that  I  hope  she  will  bear  the  event 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian.  *  *  *  If  my  health  thus 
continues  to  fail  me,  I  think  I  can  not  last  a  great  while.  I  feel 
perfectly  composed  and  resigned  to  my  fate,  whatever  it  may  be." 

The  above  brief  extracts  from  a  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  for  this  period  of  three  months,  will  be  in- 
teresting, as  a  sketch  of  his  own  feelings  during  this  time,  and 
of  his  anticipations  of  the  future,  The  letters  from  which  they 
are  taken  will  be  found  in  the  Private  Correspondence,  near  the 
end.  They  were,  of  course,  chiefly  dictated  to  an  amanuensis, 
as  was  all  his  correspondence  in  his  gradually  declining  state  of 
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health.  That  correspondence  was  considerable,  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  dictate  a  letter,  in  answer  to  the  many  communi- 
cations that  poured  in  upon  him,  as  well  from  discreet  as  from 
indiscreet  correspondents ;  for  all  can  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  not  invading  the  privacy  of  a  sick  chamber.  Mr. 
Clay  was  one  of  those  persons  who  would  always  answer  a 
friendly  letter  if  he  could  ;  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  when  circum- 
stances prevented. 

For  two  weeks  from  the  10th  of  April,  the  date  of  the  last 
extract  above  given,  Mr.  Clay  continued  to  sink,  and  a  tele- 
graphic message  was  dispatched  for  his  son  Thomas,  on  the 
27th,  who  arrived  at  his  father's  bedside  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  During  this  period,  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Clay  made  daily  reports  to  Ashland  of  his  father's 
health,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  he  writes :  "  For  forty-eight  hours  after 
my  arrival  my  father  appeared  better  than  he  had  been  for  a 
week  previous.  He  is  very  feeble,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  his  reaching  Kentucky  alive.  *  *  *  He  has  now 
to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  his  couch.  He  can  not  talk 
five  minutes  in  the  course  of  the  day  without  great  exhaustion. 

*  #  #  The  Sacrament  was  administered  to  him  yestetday  by 
Mr.  Butler,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate." 

May  13 :  "  The  only  thing  the  doctors  can  do  is  to  alleviate, 
as  much  as  they  can,  the  pain  arising  from  his  cough  and  his 
excessive  debility." 

May  18  :  "  My  father  has  passed  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
much  more  comfortably  than  he  had  been  for  a  week  before. 

*  *  *  It  is  the  cough,  and  that  alone,  that  has  prostrated 
him." 

May  20  :  "  My  father  coughed  but  little  last  night.  Yesterday 
he  was  a  good  deal  harassed  [by  friendly  calls,  as  we  suppose]. 

*  *  *  He  insists  on  my  writing  to  some  of  the  family  every 
day." 

May  26  :  "  My  father  passed  a  tolerable  night." 

June  1 :  "  My  father  listens  attentively  to  every  letter  from 
home — had  some  appetite  for  dinner  yesterday." 

June  4 :  "  My  father  coughed  a  great  deal  yesterday,  with 
little  intermission.  *  *  *  He  has  suffered  a  good  deal  since 
this  time  last  night."     [This  letter  was  written  after  midnight.] 

June  7 :  "  My  father  was  yesterday  much  depressed."  [It 
was  a  moral  cause,  as  the  letter  shows.] 
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June  9 :  "  My  father  has  become  feeble  within  a  few  days, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  hold  out  long." 

June  16  :  "  My  father  has  been  to-day  decidedly  worse  than 
he  has  been  since  my  arrival.  *  *  *  He  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  he  did  not  think  he  should  last  more  than  ten  days." 
[He  lived  thirteen.] 

June  20 :  "  My  father  did  not  pass  a  good  night.  *  *  *  He 
was  too  feeble  this  morning  to  carry  a  glass  of  water  to  his 
lips." 

June  25:  "I  now  look  for  a  termination  in  my  fathers  case 
before  many  hours.  Judge  Underwood  coincides  with  me  in 
opinion." 

June  29  :  "I  never  before  imagined  that  any  one  could  live 
in  the  extreme  state  of  debility  under  which  my  father  is  now 
suffering." 

This  day,  the  29th  of  June,  1852,  at  seventeen  minutes  past 
eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clay  breathed  his  last. 

The  Senate  met  at  twelve  o'clock.  Before  the  reading  of  the 
journal,  Mr.  Hunter  rose,  and  said  :  "  Mr.  President,  a  rumor 
has  been  circulated  that  Henry  Clay  is  dead.  His  colleague 
[Mr.  Underwood]  is  absent,  rendering  the  last  sad  offices.  I  there- 
fore move  that  the  Senate  adjourn." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

In  the  House,  after  the  journal  had  been  read,  Mr.  Venable, 
of  North  Carolina,  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker — In  consequence  of  the  report,  which  may  be 
true,  that  Henry  Clay,  the  illustrious  senator  of  Kentucky, 
breathed  his  last  at  his  lodgings  a  few  moments  since,  I  move 
that  the  House  adjourn." 

And  the  House  of  Representatives  accordingly  adjourned. 

It  is  no  ordinary  event  which  we  have  just  recorded.  A  great 
man  has  fallen — a  man  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  history 
of  his  times,  and  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people — of 
mankind;  for  the  world  saw  and  admired  him.  He  came  to 
Washington  last  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  need  of  his  coun- 
try, as  the  cloud  of  anxiety  was  not  yet  entirely  dispersed.  He 
wished  to  see  it  vanish  forever  from  the  horizon,  and  he  came  to 
breathe  on  it  again,  if,  happily,  he  might  see  it  disappear.  He 
went  up,  for  once,  to  that  magnificent  Capitol,  so  long  the 
theater  of  his  patriotic  counsels  and  peerless  eloquence.    He  took 
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his  seat  there,  as  if  his  country,  as  if  God  had  need  of  his  service. 
His  country  certainly  had  ;  but  God  had  decreed  otherwise — 
we  hope  not  in  chastisement  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Clay  never  went  up  to  the  Capitol  again  till  the  solemn  pageant- 
ry of  his  funeral  obsequies  carried  him  there.  Death  had  marked 
him  as  a  victim.  It  was  a  rare  mark — a  proud  achievement  of 
the  Great  Destroyer's  sway.  We  have  witnessed  the  sure  aim 
— the  terrible  havoc  of  the  fatal  shaft.  Professional  skill,  the 
love  of  kindred,  of  friends  innumerable,  of  a  country  not  un- 
grateful, of  mankind — for  he  was  the  world's  benefactor,  and 
known  as  such — could  avail  nothing.  Death  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  him. 

The  next  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  great  crowd,  sym- 
pathizing in  this  afflictive  bereavement  of  the  American  people, 
wended  their  way  to  the  Senate  chamber,  in  expectation  of  hear- 
ing what  might  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  colleagues  of  the  depart- 
ed statesman,  in  response  to  this  mournful  event  of  Providence. 
The  session  was  opened,  as  usual,  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Chaplain,  whose  touching  allusions  to  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  assembled  awakened  corresponding  emotions  in  the 
hearts  of  the  crowded  audience.  Foreign  embassadors,  heads 
of  the  Executive  Departments,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  numerous  distin- 
guished individuals,  strangers  and  others,  were  present.  After 
the  reading  of  the  journal,  Mr.  Underwood  (Joseph  R.),  the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Clay,  rose  and  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  announce  the  death  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Clay.  He  died  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  National  Hotel  of 
this  city,  at  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  expired  with 
perfect  composure,  and  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle. 

M  By  his  death,  our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent 
citizens  and  statesmen ;  and,  I  think,  its  greatest  genius.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  by  narrating  the  transactions  of  his  long 
and  useful  life.  His  distinguished  services  as  a  statesman  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  his  country.  As 
representative  and  Speaker  in  the  other  House  of  Congress,  as 
senator  in  this  body,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  envoy  abroad, 
he  has,  in  all  these  positions,  exhibited  a  wisdom  and  patriotism 
which  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  grate- 
ful hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  thoughts  and  his  actions  have 
already  been  published  to  the  world  in  written  biography ;  in 
Congressional  debates  and  reports;  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
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Houses;  and  in  the  pages  of  American  history.  They  have 
been  commemorated  by  monuments  erected  on  the  wayside. 
They  have  been  engraven  on  medals  of  gold.  Their  memory 
will  survive  the  monuments  of  marble  and  the  medals  of  gold ; 
for  these  are  effaced  and  decay  by  the  friction  of  ages.  Bat 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  my  late  colleague  have  become  iden- 
tified with  the  immortality  of  the  human  mind,  antf.  will  pass 
down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  portion  of  our  national 
inheritance  incapable  of  annihilation,  so  long  as  genius  has  an 
admirer,  or  liberty  a  friend. 

"  Mr.  President,  the  character  of  Henry  Clay  was  formed  and 
developed  by  the  influence  of  our  free  institutions.  His  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  faculties  were  the  gift  of  God  That 
they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  faculties  allotted  to  most  men, 
can  not  be  questioned.  They  were  not  cultivated,  improved,  and 
directed  by  a  liberal  or  collegiate  education.  His  respectable 
parents  were  not  wealthy,  and  had  not  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing their  children  at  college.  Moreover,  his  father  died  when  he 
was  a  boy.  At  an  early  period  Mr.  Clay  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  without  patrimony.  He  grew  up  in  a  clerks 
office  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  there  studied  law.  He  emi- 
grated from  his  native  State  and  settled  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
before  he  was  of  full  age. 

"  The  road  to  wealth,  to  honor,  and  fame,  was  open  before 
him.  Under  our  constitution  and  laws  he  might  freely  employ 
his  great  faculties  unobstructed  by  legal  impediments,  and  un- 
aided by  exclusive  privileges.  Very  soon,  Mr.  Clay  made  a 
deep  and  favorable  impression  upon  the  people  among  whom  he 
began  his  career.  The  excellence  of  his  natural  faculties  was 
soon  displayed.  Necessity  stimulated  him  in  their  cultivation. 
His  assiduity,  skill,  and  fidelity,  in  professional  engagements, 
secured  public  confidence.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  which  body  he  served  several 
sessions  prior  to  1806.  In  that  year  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"At  the  bar,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Clay  first  manifested  those  high  qualities  as  a  public  speaker 
which  have  secured  to  him  so  much  popular  applause  and  ad- 
miration. His  physical  and  mental  organization  eminently 
qualified  him  to  become  a  great  and  impressive  orator.  His 
person  was  tall,  slender,  and  commanding.  His  temperament 
ardent,  fearless,  and  full  of  hope.  His  countenance  clear,  ex- 
pressive, and  variable — indicating  the  emotion  which  predomi- 
nated at  the  moment  with  exact  similitude.  His  voice,  cul- 
tivated and  modulated  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  he 
desired  to  express,  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  melody  of  enrapt- 
uring music.     His  eye  beaming  with  intelligence  and  flashing 
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with  coruscations  of  genius.  His  gestures  and  attitudes  graceful 
and  natural.  These  personal  advantages  won  the  prepossessions 
of  an  audience,  even  before  his  intellectual  powers  began  to 
move  his  hearers  ;  and  when  his  strong  common  sense,  his  pro- 
found reasoning,  his  clear  conceptions  of  his  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  his  striking  and  beautiful  illustrations,  united  with 
such  personal  qualities,  were  brought  to  the  discussion  of  any 
question,  his  audience  was  enraptured,  convinced,  and  led  by 
the  orator  as  if  enchanted  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

"  No  man  was  ever  blessed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  of  a 
higher  order  of  excellence  than  those  given  to  Mr.  Clay.  In  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
conclusions  were  formed,  he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superior. 
He  was  eminently  endowed  with  a  nice  discriminating  taste  for 
order,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  He  detected  in  a  moment  every 
thing  out  of  place  or  deficient  in  his  room,  upon  his  farm,  in  his 
own  or  the  dress  of  others.  He  was  a  skillful  judge  of  the  form 
and  qualities  of  his  domestic  animals,  which  he  delighted  to 
raise  on  his  farm.  I  could  give  you  instances  of  the  quickness 
and  minuteness  of  his  keen  faculty  of  observation  which  never 
overlooked  any  thing.  A  want  of  neatness  and  order  was 
offensive  to  him.  He  was  particular  and  neat  in  his  hand- 
writing, and  his  apparel.  A  slovenly  blot  or  negligence  of  any 
sort  met  his  condemnation  ;  while  he  was  so  organized  that  he 
attended  to,  and  arranged  little  things  to  please  and  gratify  his 
natural  love  for  neatness,  order,  and  beauty,  his  great  intellect- 
ual faculties  grasped  all  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and  politics 
with  a  facility  amounting  almost  to  intuition.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  a  statesman,  his  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Republican  Whig  party  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, establishes  his  title  to  pre-eminence  among  his  illustrious 
associates. 

"  Mr.  Clay  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  springs  of  human 
action.  He  had  read  and  studied  biography  and  history. 
Shortly  after  I  left  college,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  him  in 
Frankfort,  where  he  was  attending  court,  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  found  him  with  Plutarch's  Lives  in  his  hands.  No  one 
better  than  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  human  motives, 
and  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  a  subject,  or  could 
present  them  with  more  force  and  skill  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  an  argument. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  throughout  his  public  career,  was  influenced  by 
the  loftiest  patriotism.  Confident  in  the  truth  of  his  convictions 
and  the  purity  of  his  purposes,  he  was  ardent,  sometimes  im- 
petuous, in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  believed  essential  to 
the  general  welfare.  Those  who  stood  in  his  way  were  thrown 
aside  without  fear  or  ceremony.  He  never  affected  a  courtier's 
deference  to  men  or  opinions  which  he  thought  hostile  to  the 
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best  interests  of  his  country  ;  and  hence  he  may  have  wounded 
the  vanity  of  those  who  thought  themselves  of  consequence. 
It  is  certain,  whatever  the  cause,  that  at  one  period  of  his  life 
Mr.  Clay  might  have  been  referred  to  as  a  proof  that  there  is 
more  truth  than  fiction  in  those  profound  lines  of  the  poet : 

"  '  He  who  ascends  the  mountain-top  shall  find 

Its  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ;   . 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below ; 

Though  far  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.' 

<:  Calumny  and  detraction  emptied  their  vials  upon  him.  But 
how  glorious  the  change  !  He  outlived  malice  and  envy.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  ambition  was 
no  more  than  a  holy  aspiration  to  make  his  country  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  and  best-governed  on  the  earth.  If  he  desired 
its  highest  office,  it  was  because  the  greater  power  and  influence 
resulting  from  such  elevation  would  enable  him  to  do  more  than 
he  otherwise  could  for  the  progress  and  advancement — first  of 
his  own  countrymen,  then  of  his  whole  race.  His  sympathies 
embraced  all.  The  African  slave,  the  Creole  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, the  children  of  renovated,  classic  Greece — all  families  of 
men,  without  respect  to  color  or  clime,  found  in  his.  expanded 
bosom  and  comprehensive  intellect  a  friend  of  their  elevation 
and  amelioration.  Such  ambition  as  that  is  God's  implantation 
in  the  human  heart  for  raising  the  down-trodden  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  fitting  them  for  regenerated  existence  in  politics,  in 
morals,  and  religion. 

"  Bold  and  determined  as  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  his  actions,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  conciliating.  He  did  not  obstinately  adhere 
to  things  impracticable.  If  he  could  not  accomplish  the  best, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  nighest  approach  to  it.  He  has 
been  the  great  compromiser  of  those  political  agitations  and  op- 
posing opinions  which  have,  in  the  belief  of  thousands,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Union. 

M  Mr.  Clay  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  admirable  social 
qualities  than  for  his  intellectual  abilities.  As  a  companion,  he 
was  the  delight  of  his  friends  ;  and  no  man  ever  had  better  or 
truer.  They  have  loved  him  from  the  beginning,  and  loved 
him  to  the  last.  His  hospitable  mansion  at  Ashland  was  always 
open  to  their  reception.  No  guest  ever  thence  departed  without 
feeling  happier  for  his  visit.  But,  alas !  that  hospitable  mansion 
has  already  been  converted  into  a  house  of  mourning ;  already 
has  intelligence  of  his  death  passed  with  electric  velocity  to  that 
aged  and  now  widowed  lady  who,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  bore 
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to  him  all  the  endearing  relations  of  wife,  and  whose  feeble 
condition  prevented  her  from  joining  him  in  this  city,  and 
soothing  the  anguish  of  life's  last  scene  by  those  endearing  at- 
tentions which  no  one  can  give  so  well  as  a  woman  and  a 
wife.  May  God  infuse  into  her  heart  and  mind  the  Christian 
spirit  of  submission  under  her  bereavment !  It  can  not  be  long 
before  she  may  expect  a  re-union  in  Heaven.  A  nation  condoles 
with  her  and  her  children  on  account  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  declined  very 
gradually.  He  bore  his  protracted  sufferings  with  great 
equanimity  and  patience.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me  that 
when  death  was  inevitable  and  must  soon  come,  and  when  the 
sufferer  was  ready  to  die,  he  did  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
praying  to  be  'delivered  from  sudden  death.'  He  thought 
under  such  circumstances  the  sooner  suffering  was  relieved  by 
death  the  better.  He  desired  the  termination*  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, while  he  acknowledged  the  duty  of  patiently  waiting  and 
abiding  the  pleasure  of  God.  Mr.  Clay  frequently  spoke  to  me 
of  his  hope  of  eternal  life,  founded  upon  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  Saviour ;  who,  as  he  remarked,  came  into  the  world 
to  bring  '  life  and  immortality  to  light.'  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Episcopalian  Church.  In  one  of  our  conversations  he  told 
me  that,  as  his  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  he  found  that 
his  affections  were  concentrating  more  and  more  upon  his  do- 
mestic circle — his  wife  and  children.  In  my  daily  visits  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  asking  me  to  detail  to  him  the  transactions 
of  the  Senate.  This  I  did,  and  he  manifested  much  interest  in 
passing  occurrences.  His  inquiries  were  less  frequent  as  his 
end  approached.  For  the  week  preceding  his  death,  he  seemed 
to  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  concerns  of  the  world. 
When  he  became  so  low  that  he  could  not  converse  without 
being  fatigued,  he  frequently  requested  those  -around  him  to 
converse.  He  would  then  quietly  listen.  He  retained  his  men- 
tal faculties  in  great  perfection.  His  memory  remained  perfect. 
He  frequently  mentioned  events  and  conversations  of  recent  oc- 
currence, showing  that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  what 
was  said  and  done.  He  said  to  me  that  he  was  grateful  to  God 
for  continuing  to  him  the  blessing  of  reason,  which  enabled 
him  to  contemplate  and  reflect  on  his  situation.  He  manifested, 
during  his  confinement,  the  same  characteristics  which  marked 
his  conduct  through  the  vigor  of  his  life.  He  was  exceedingly 
averse  to  give  his  friends  '  trouble,''  as  he  called  it.  Some  time 
before  he  knew  it,  we  commenced  waiting  through  the  night  in 
an  adjoining  room.  He  said  to  me  after  passing  a  painful  day, 
'  perhaps  some  one  had  better  remain  all  night  in  the  parlor.' 
From  this  time  he  knew  some  friend  was  constantly  at  hand 
ready  to  attend  to  him. 

"  Mr.  President,  the  majestic  form  of  Mr.  Clay  will  no  more 
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grace  these  Halls.  No  more  shall  we  hear  that  voice  which  has 
so  often  thrilled  and  charmed  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  No  more  shall  we  see  that  waving  hand 
and  eye  of  light,  as  when  he  was  engaged  in  unfolding  his 
policy  in  regard  to  the  varied  interests  of  our  growing  and 
mighty  republican  empire.  His  voice  is  silent  on  earth  forever. 
The  darkness  of  death  has  obscured  the  luster  of  his  eye.  But 
the  memory  of  his  services — not  only  to  his  beloved  Kentucky, 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  progress  throughout  the  world— will  live  through  future 
ages,  as  a  bright  example,  stimulating  and  encouraging  his  own 
countrymen  and  the  people  of  all  nations  in  their  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  country  and  humanity. 

"  With  Christians,  there  is  yet  a  nobler  and  a  higher  thought 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay.  They  will  think  of  him  in  connection 
with  eternity.  They  will  contemplate  his  immortal  spirit  occu- 
pying its  true  relative  magnitude  among  the  moral  stars  of  glory 
in  the  presence  of  God.  They  will  think  of  him  as  having  ful- 
filled the  duties  allotted  to  him  on  earth,  having  been  regenerated 
by  Divine  grace,  and  having  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  reached  an  everlasting  and  happy  home  in 
that  '  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' 

"  On  Sunday  morning  last,  I  was  watching  alone  at  Mr. 
Clay's  bedside.  For  the  last  hour  he  had  been  unusually  quiet, 
and  I  thought  he  was  sleeping.  In  that,  however,  he  told  me  I 
was  mistaken.  Opening  his  eyes  and  looking  at  me,  he  said, 
1  Mr.  Underwood,  there  may  be  some  question  where  my  remains 
shall  be  buried.  Some  persons  may  designate  Frankfort.  I 
wish  to  repose  in  the  cemetery  at  Lexington,  where  many  of  my 
friends  and  connections  are  buried.'  My  reply  was,  '  I  will  en- 
deavor to  have  your  wish  executed.' 

"  I  now  ask  the  Senate  to  have  his  corpse  transmitted  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  for  sepulture.  Let  him  sleep  with  the  dead 
of  that  city,  in  and  near  which  his  home  has  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  For  the  people  of  Lexington,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  he  manifested,  by  the  statement  made  to  me,  a  pure  and 
holy  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  cleave  unto  them,  as  strong  as 
that  which  bound  Ruth  to  Naomi.  It  was  his  anxious  wish  to 
return  to  them  before  he  died,  and  to  realize  what  the  daughter 
of  Moab  so  strongly  felt  and  beautifully  expressed  :  '  Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.' 

"  It  is  fit  that  the  tomb  of  Henry  Clay  should  be  in  the  city 
of  Lexington.  In  our  Revolution,  liberty's  first  libation  of  blood 
was  poured  out  in  a  town  of  that  name  in  Massachusetts.  On 
hearing  it,  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  consecrated  the  name,  and 
applied  it  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Clay  desired  to  be  buried. 
The  associations  connected  with  the  name  harmonize  with  his 
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character  ;  and  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the 
spot  selected  by  him  will  be  visited  by  the  votaries  of 
genius  and  liberty  with  that  reverence  which  is  inspired  at 
the  tomb  of  Washington.  Upon  that  monument  let  his  epitaph 
be  engraved. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Doctor  Johnson's 
paraphrase  of  the  epitaph  on  Thomas  Hammer,  with  a  few 
alterations  and  additions,  to  express  in  borrowed  verse  my  admi- 
ration for  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  with  this 
heart-tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  illustrious  colleague,  I  con- 
clude my  remarks : 

"  '  Born  when  Freedom  her  stripes  and  stars  unfurled, 
When  Revolution  shook  the  startled  world ; 
Heroes  and  sages  taught  his  brilliant  mind 
To  know  and  love  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenced  the  senator  and  man, 
In  business  dext'rous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Near  fifty  years  he  labored  for  the  State. 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flowed, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glowed ; 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence  and  praise  his  life. 
Resistless  merits  fixed  the  members'  choice, 
Who  hailed  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
His  talents  ripening  with  advancing  years ; 
His  wisdom  growing  with  his  public  cares ; 
A  chosen  envoy,  War's  dark  horrors  cease, 
And  tides  of  carnage  turn  to  streams  of  peace. 
Conflicting  principles,  internal  strife, 
Tariff  and  slavery,  disunion  rife, 
All  are  compromised  by  his  master-hand, 
And  beams  of  joy  illuminate  the  land. 
Patriot,  Christian,  Husband,  Father,  Friend, 
Thy  work  of  life  achieved  a  glorious  end  1' 

"  I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay,  late  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock,  meridian,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  attend  the  same. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing 
every  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  will  go  into  mourning  for 
one  month  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm. 

"  Resolved,  As  a  further  mark  of  respect  entertained  by  the  Senate  for  the 
memory  of  Henry  Clay,  and  his  long  and  distinguished  services  to  his  country, 
that  his  remains,  in  pursuance  of  the  known  wishes  of  his  family,  be  removed  to 
the  place  of  sepulture  selected  by  himself  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  in  charge 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  attended  by  a  commttee  of  six 
senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  have  full 
power  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect." 

KEMARKS  OF  MR.  CASS* 

"Mr.  President:  Again  has  an  impressive  warning  come  to 
teach  us  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.     The  ordi- 

*  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan. 
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nary  labors  of  this  Hall  are  suspended,  and  its  contentions  hushed, 
before  the  power  of  Him  who  says  to  the  storm  of  human  pas- 
sions, as  He  said  of  old  to  the  waves  of  Galilee,  '  Peace,  be 
still.'  The  lessons  of  His  Providence,  severe  as  they  may  be, 
often  become  merciful  dispensations,  like  that  which  is  now 
spreading  sorrow  through  the  land,  and  which  is  reminding  us 
that  we  have  higher  duties  to  fulfill,  and  graver  responsibilities 
to  encounter,  than  those  that  meet  us  here,  when  we  lay  our 
hands  upon  His  holy  Word,  and  invoke  His  holy  name,  promis- 
ing to  be  faithful  to  that  Constitution  which  He  gave  us  in  His 
mercy,  and  will  withdraw  only  in  the  hour  of  our  blindness  and 
disobedience,  and  of  His  own  wrath. 

"  Another  great  man  has  fallen  in  our  land,  ripe,  indeed,  in 
years  and  in  honors,  but  never  dearer  to  the  American  people 
than  when  called  from  the  theater  of  his  services  and  renown,  to 
that  final  bar  where  the  lofty  and  the  lowly  must  all  meet  at  last. 

"  I  do  not  rise  upon  this  mournful  occasion  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  panegyric.  My  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  for  the  obligations  of  the  living,  would  equally  rebuke  such 
a  course.  The  severity  of  truth  is  at  once  our  proper  duty  and 
our  best  consolation.  Born  during  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
our  deceased  associate  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  public  men 
who  connect  the  present  generation  with  the  actors  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  that  eventful  period,  and  whose  deeds  and  names  will 
soon  be  known  only  in  the  history  of  their  country.  .  He  was 
another  illustration,  and  a  noble  one,  too,  of  the  glorious  equality 
of  our  institutions,  which  freely  offer  all  their  rewards  to  all  who 
justly  seek  them,  for  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
having  made  his  way  in  life  by  self-exertion  ;  and  he  was  an 
early  adventurer  in  the  great  forest  of  the  West,  then  a  world  of 
primitive  vegetation,  but  now  the  abode  of  intelligence  and  relig- 
ion, of  prosperity  and  civilization. 

'  "But  he  possessed  that  intellectual  superiority  which  over- 
comes surrounding  obstacles,  and  which  local  seclusion  can  not 
long  withhold  from  general  knowledge  and  appreciation.  It  is 
almost  half  a  century  since  he  passed  through  Chillicothe,  then 
the  seat  of  government  of  Ohio,  where  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  on  his  way  to  take  his  place  in  this  very  body 
which  is  now  listening  to  this  reminiscence,  and  to  a  feeble  trib- 
ute of  regard  from  one  who  then  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  but 
who  can  never  forget  the  impression  he  produced  by  the  charms 
of  his  conversation,  the  frankness  of  his  manner,  and  the  high 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Since  then  he  has  be- 
longed to  his  country,  and  has  taken  a  part,  and  a  prominent 
part,  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  all  the  great  questions  affecting 
her  interests  and  her  honor ;  and  though  it  lias  been  my  fortune 
often  to  differ  from  him,  yet  I  believe  he  was  as  pure  a  patriot 
as  ever  participated  iu  the  councils  of  a  nation,  anxious  for  the 
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public  good,  and  seeking  to  promote  it  during  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  long  and  eventful  life.  That  he  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence within  the  sphere  of  his  action,  through  the  whole  country, 
indeed  we  all  feel  and  know ;  and  we  know,  too,  the  eminent 
endowments  which  gave  him  this  high  distinction.  Frank  and 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties — with  rare  powers  of  eloquence,  which  never  failed 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  auditory,  and  which  always  com- 
manded admiration,  even  when  they  did  not  carry  conviction — 
prompt  in  decision  and  firm  in  action,  and  with  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, trained  in  the  contests  of  a  stirring  life,  and  strengthened 
by  enlarged  experience  and  observation,  joined  withal  to  an  ar- 
dent love  of  country,  and  to  great  purity  of  purpose  ;  these  were 
the  elements  of  his  power  and  success.  And  we  dwell  upon 
them  with  mournful  gratification,  now  when  we  shall  soon  fol- 
low him  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb,  where  we  shall  commit 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  but  with  the  blessed 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  Divine  revelation,  which  teaches 
us  that  there  is  life  and  hope  beyond  the  narrow  house,  where  we 
shall  leave  him  alone  to  the  mercy  of  his  God  and  of  ours. 

"  He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  censure  ; 
but  the  judgment  of  his  cotemporaries  has  preceded  and  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  of  history,  and  his  name  and  fame  will 
shed  luster  upon  his  country,  and  will  be  proudly  cherished  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  long  ages  to  come.  Yes,  they 
will  be  cherished  and  freshly  remembered  when  these  marble 
columns  that  surround  us,  so  often  the  witnesses  of  his  triumphs, 
but  in  a  few  brief  hours,  when  his  mortal  frame,  despoiled  of  the 
immortal  spirit,  shall  rest  under  this  dome  for  the  last  time,  to 
become  the  witnesses  of  his  defeat  in  that  final  contest,  where 
the  mightiest  fall  before  the  great  destroyer — when  these  marble 
columns  shall  themselves  have  fallen,  like  all  the  works  of  man, 
leaving  their  broken  fragments  to  tell  the  story  of  former  magnif- 
icence, amid  the  very  ruins  which  announce  decay  and  desola- 
tion. 

"I  was  often  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  when  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him. 
He  knew  that  the  silver  cord  was  almost  loosed,  and  that  the 
golden  bowl  was  breaking  at  the  fountain  ;  but  he  was  resigned 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  feeling  that  He  who  gave  has  the  right 
to  take  away  in  His  own  good  time  and  manner.  Afterhis  duty 
to  his  Creator,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  first  care  was 
for  his  country,  and  his  first  wish  for  the  preservation  and  perpet- 
uation of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  dear  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  death,  as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Of 
that  Constitution  and  Union,  whose  defense,  in  the  last  and 
greatest  crisis  of  their  peril,  had  called  forth  all  his  energies,  and 
had  stimulated  those  memorable  and  powerful  exertions,  which 
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he  who  witnessed  can  never  forget,  and  which,  no  doubt,  hast- 
tened  the  final  catastrophe,  a  nation  now  deplores,  with  a  sincer- 
ity and  unanimity  not  less  honorable  to  themselves  than  to  the 
memory  of  the  object  of  their  affections.  And  when  we  shall 
enter  that  narrow  valley  through  which  he  has  passed  before  us, 
and  which  leads  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  may  we  be 
able  to  say,  through  faith  in  His  Son,  our  Saviour,  and  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian — dying, 
but  ever  living  and  triumphant : 

"  '  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears ! 
HeaYen  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  1  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
Oh  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Oh  death  where  is  thy  sting  ?' 

" !  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his.' " 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HUNTER.* 

"  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard,  with  deep  sensibility,  what 
has  just  fallen  from  the  senators  who  have  preceded  me.  We 
have  heard,  sir,  the  voice  of  Kentucky — and,  upon  this  occasion, 
she  had  a  right  to  speak — in  mingled  accents  of  pride  and  sor- 
row ;  for  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  State  to  lament  the 
loss  of  such  a  son.  But  Virginia,  too,  is  entitled  to  her  place  in 
this  procession  ;  for  she  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  unmindful  of 
the  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  dead.  When  the  earth  opens  to 
receive  the  mortal  part  which  she  gave  to  man,  it  is  then  that  af- 
fection is  eager  to  bury  in  its  bosom  every  recollection  but  those 
of  love  and  kindness.  And,  sir,  when  the  last  sensible  tie  is 
about  to  be  severed,  it  is  then  that  we  look  with  anxious  interest 
to  the  deeds  of  the  life,  and  to  the  emanations  of  the  heart  and 
the  mind,  for  those  more  enduring  monuments  which  are  the 
creation  of  an  immortal  nature. 

"  In  this  instance,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  these.  This  land, 
sir,  is  full  of  the  monuments  of  his  genius.  His  memory  is  as 
imperishable  as  American  history  itself,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  made  it.  Sir,  he  belonged  to  the  marked  class  who  are  the 
men  of  their  century ;  for  it  was  his  rare  good  fortune  not  only 
to  have  been  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  do  great  things,  but 
to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  achieving  them.  I  know, 
sir,  it  has  been  said  and  deplored,  that  he  wanted  some  of  the 
advantages  of  an  early  education ;  but  it,  perhaps,  has  not  been 
remembered  that,  in  many  respects,  he  enjoyed  such  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  training  as  can  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 
He  had  not  a  chance  to  learn  as  much  from  books,  but  he  had 
such  opportunities  of  learning  from  men  as  few  men  have  ever  en- 
*  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia. 
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joyed.  Sir,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  reared  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  state  of  society  in  the  Commonwealth  which 
gave  him  birth,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  there  before  nor 
since.  It  was  his  early  privilege  to  see  how  justice  was  admin- 
istered by  a  Pendleton  and  a  Wythe,  with  the  last  of  whom  he 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  familiar  intercourse.  He  had  constant 
opportunities  to  observe  how  forensic  questions  were  managed 
by  a  Marshall  and  a  Wickham.  He  was  old  enough,  too,  to  have 
heard  and  to  have  appreciated  the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry, 
and  of  George  Keith  Taylor.  In  short,  sir,  he  lived  in  a  society 
in  which  the  examples  of  a  Jefferson,  and  a  Madison,  and  a 
Monroe,  were  living  influences,  and  on  which  the  setting  sun  of 
a  Washington  cast  the  mild  effulgence  of  its  departing  rays. 

"  He  was  trained,  too,  as  has  been  well  said  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass),  at  a  period  when  the  recent  revolu- 
tionary struggle  had  given  a  more  elevated  tone  to  patriotism  and 
imparted  a  higher  cast  to  public  feeling  and  to  public  character. 
Such  lessons  were  worth,  perhaps,  more  to  him  than  the  whole 
encyclopaedia  of  scholastic  learning.  Not  only  were  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  training  favorable  to  the  development  of  his 
genius,  but  the  theater  upon  which  he  was  thrown  was  emi- 
nently propitious  for  its  exercise.  The  circumstances  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  generous,  daring,  and  reckless 
character  of  the  people — all  fitted  it  to  be  the  theater  for  the  dis- 
play of  those  commanding  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  he 
so  eminently  possessed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
those  people  and  their  chosen  leader  exercised  a  mutual  in- 
fluence upon  each  other ;  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that,  with 
his  brave  spirit,  and  commanding  eloquence,  and  fascinating  ad- 
dress, he  should  have  led  not  only  there  but  elsewhere. 

"  I  did  not  know  him,  Mr.  President,  as  you  did,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  prime,  or  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  manhood.  I 
did  not  hear  him,  sir,  as  you  have  heard  him,  when  his  voice 
roused  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  for  war — when  he  cheered 
the  drooping,  when  he  rallied  the  doubting,  through  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  long  and  doubtful  contest.  I  have  never  seen 
him,  sir,  when,  from  the  height  of  the  chair,  he  ruled  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  energy  of  his  will,  or  when  upon  the 
level  of  the  floor  he  exercised  a  control  almost  as  absolute,  by 
the  mastery  of  his  intellect.  When  I  first  knew  him,  his  sun 
had  a  little  passed  its  zenith.  The  effacing  hand  of  time  had 
just  begun  to  touch  the  lineaments  of  his  manhood.  But  yet, 
sir,  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  be  able  to  realize  what  he  might 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  maturity.  I  saw  him,  sir,  as  you  did,  when  he  led  the  '  Op- 
position' during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  I  had 
daily  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  exhibition  of  his  powers 
during  the  extra  session  under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration.    And 
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I  saw,  as  we  all  saw,  in  a  recent  contest,  the  exhibition  of  power 
on  his  part,  which  was  most  marvelous  in  one  of  his  years. 

"  Mr.  President,  he  may  not  have  had  as  much  analytical  skill 
as  some  others,  in  dissecting  a  subject.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
that  he  did  not  seek  to  look  quite  so  far  ahead  as  some  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  political  forecast.  Bat  it  may 
be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  was  no  exaggerator.  He 
looked  at  events  through  neither  end  of  the  telescope,  but 
surveyed  them  with  the  natural  and  the  naked  eye.  He  had 
the  capacity  of  seeing  things  as  the  people  saw  them,  and  of 
feeling  things  as  the  people  felt  them.  He  had,  sir,  beyond  any 
other  man  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  the  true  mesmeric  touch  of 
the  orator — the  rare  art  Of  transferring  his  impulses  to  others. 
Thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  came  from  the  ready  mold  of  his 
genius,  radiant  and  glowing,  and  communicated  their  own 
warmth  to  every  heart  which  received  them.  His,  too,  was  the 
power  of  wielding  the  higher  and  intenser  forms  of  passion  with 
a  majesty  and  an  ease  which  none  but  the  great  masters  of  the 
human  heart  can  ever  employ.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  form,  as  it  were,  a  sensible  link  and 
a  living  tradition  which  connects  one  age  with  another,  and 
through  which  one  generation  speaks  its  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  appeals  to  another.  And  unfortunate  is  it  for  a  coun- 
try when.it  ceases  to  possess  such  men,  for  it  is  to  them  that  we 
chiefly  owe  the  capacity  to  maintain  the  unity  of.  the  great 
Epos  of  human  history,  and  preserve  the  consistency  of  political 
action. 

"  Sir,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grave  is  still  new-made  which 
covers  the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  those  great  men  who  have 
been  taken  from  our  midst,  and  the  earth  is  soon  to  open  to  receive 
another.  I  know  not,  sir,  whether  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  matter 
of  lamentation,  so  far  as  the  dead  are  concerned,  that  the  thread 
of  this  life  has  been  clipped  when  once  it  has  been  fully  spun. 
They  escape  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  they  leave  an  imperish- 
able name  behind  them.  The  loss,  sir,  is  not  theirs,  but  onrs ; 
and  a  loss  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  we  see  none  to  fill  the 
places  thus  made  vacant  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  But  it 
may  be  well  for  us,  who  have  much  more  cause  to  mourn  and 
to  lament  such  deaths,  to  pause  amid  the  business  of  life  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  the  spectacle  before  us,  and  of  drawing 
the  moral  from  the  passing  event.  It  is  when  death  seizes  for 
its  victims  those  who  are,  by  a  '  a  head  and  shoulders,  taller  than 
all  the  rest,'  that  we  feel  most  deeply  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  '  the  glories  of  our  mortal  state  are  shadows,  not 
substantial  things.'  It  is,  sir,  in  such  instances  as  the  present 
that  we  can  best  study  by  the  light  of  example  the  true  object 
of  life,  and  the  wisest  ends  of  human  pursuit." 
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"  Mr.  President :  I  hope  T  shall  not  be  considered  obtrusive, 
if,  on  this  occasion,  for  a  brief  moment,  I  mingle  my  humble 
voice  with  those  that,  with  an  ability  that  I  shall  neither  at- 
tempt nor  hope  to  equal,  have  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  worth 
and  memory  of  the  deceased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appropriate- 
ly to  minister  to  the  symoathies  and  sorrows  of  a  stricken  peo- 
ple. Sir,  it  is  the  teaching  of  inspiration  that  {  no  man  liveth 
and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself.' 

"  There  is  a  lesson  taught  no  less  in  the  death  than  in  the  life 
of  every  man — eminently  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  filled  a 
large  space  and  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  thoughts 
and  regard  of  his  fellow-men.  Particularly  instructive  at  this 
time  is  the  event  which  we  now  deplore,  although  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  decease  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  as- 
suage rather  than  aggravate  the  grief  which  it  must  necessarily 
cause.  His  time  had  fully  come.  The  threescore  and  ten, 
marking  the  ordinary  period  of  human  life,  had  for  some  years 
been  passed,  and,  full  of  years  and  of  honors,  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest.  And  now,  when  the  nation  is  marshaling  itself  for  the 
contest  which  is  to  decide  '  who  shall  be  greatest,'  as  if  to  chas- 
ten our  ambition,  to  restrain  and  subdue  the  violence  of  passion, 
to  moderate  our  desires  and  elevate  our  hopes,  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  one  who,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect,  and  the  energy  of 
his  own  purpose,  had  achieved  a  reputation  which  the  highest 
official  honors  of  the  Republic  might  have  illustrated,  but  could 
not  have  enhanced,  laid  low  in  death — as  if,  at  the  very  outset 
of  this  political  contest,  on  which  the  nation  is  now  entering, 
to  teach  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  the  end  of  human  pursuits 
and  earthly  honor.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  that 
moral  which  is  taught  by  the  silent  lips  and  closed  eye  of  the  il- 
lustrious dead,  with  a  force  such  as  no  man  ever  spoke  with  ;  but 
I  shall  leave  the  event,  with  its  silent  and  mute  eloquence,  to 
impress  its  own  appropriate  teachings  on  the  heart. 

"  In  the  long  and  eventful  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  various  po- 
sitions which  he  occupied,  in  the  many  posts  of  public  duty 
which  he  filled,  in  the  many  exhibitions  which  his  history  af- 
fords of  untiring  energy,  of  unsurpassed  eloquence,  and  of  devot- 
ed patriotism,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  different  minds,  as 
they  dwell  upon  the  subject,  were  all  to  select  the  same  inci- 
dents of  his  life  as  pre-eminently  calculated  to  challenge  admir- 
ation and  respect. 

"  Sir,  my  admiration,  ay,  my  affection  for  Mr.  Clay  was  won 
and  secured  many  years  since,  even  in  my  school-boy  days — 
when  his  voice  of  counsel,  encouragement,  and  sympathy,  was 
heard  in  the  other  Hall  of  this  Capitol,  in  behalf  of  the  struggling 

*  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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colonies  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  continent,  who,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  inalienable  rights,  in  imitation  of  our  own  forefath- 
ers, had  unfurled  the  banner  of  liberty,  and,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, had  gallantly  rushed  into  that  contest  where  'life  is 
lost,  or  freedom  won.'  And  again,  sir,  when  Greece,  rich  in  the 
memories  of  the  past,  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  ages  of  oppres- 
sion and  centuries  of  shame,  and  resolved 

"  '  To  call  her  virtues  back,  and  conquer  time  and  fate' — 

there,  over  the  plains  of  that  classic  land,  above  the  din  of  bat- 
tle and  the  clash  of  arms,  mingling  with  the  shouts  of  the  victors 
and  the  groans  of  the  vanquished,  were  heard  the  thrilling  and 
stirring  notes  of  that  same  eloquence,  excited  by  a  sympathy 
which  knew  no  bounds,  wide  as  the  world,  pleading  the  cause 
of  Grecian  liberty  before  the  American  Congress,  as  if  to  pay 
back  to  Greece  the  debt  which  every  patriot  and  orator  felt  was 
her  due.  Sir,  in  the  long  and  honorable  career  of  the  deceased, 
there  are  many  events  and  circumstances  upon  which  his  friends 
and  posterity  will  dwell  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  but  none 
which  will  preserve  his  memory  with  more  unfading  luster  to 
future  ages  than  the  course  he  pursued  in  the  Spanish- American 
and  Greek  revolutions." 
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"  Mr.  President :  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  for  a  request 
preferred  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  I  should  have 
been  content  to  mourn  him  in  silence,  and  leave  it  to  other 
tongues  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  What  I  have  now  to  say  shall 
be  brief — very  brief. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  less  than  three  short  years  ago  since 
I  first  entered  this  body.  At  that  period  it  numbered  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  this  Republic 
has  ever  produced,  or  the  world  has  ever  known.  Of  the  living 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  ;  but  in  that  brief  period  death  has 
been  busy  here ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  feebleness  of  human 
things,  his  arrows  have  been  aimed  at  the  highest,  the  mightiest 
of  us  all.  First  died  Calhoun.  And  well,  sir,  do  I  remember 
the  deep  feeling  evinced  on  that  occasion  by  him  whose  death 
has  been  announced  here  to-day,  when  he  said  :  'I  was  his  se- 
nior in  years — in  nothing  else.  In  the  course  of  nature  I  ought 
to  have  preceded  him.  It  has  been  decreed  otherwise  :  but  I 
know  that  I  shall  linger  here  only  a  short  time,  and  shall  soon 
follow  him.'  It  was  genius  mourning  over  his  younger  brother, 
and  too  surely  predicting  his  own  approaching  end. 

"  He,  too,  sir,  is  now  gone  from  among  us,  and  left  none  like 
*  Jeremiah  Clemens,  of  Alabama. 
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him  behind.  That  voice,  whose  every  tone  was  music,  is  hush- 
ed and  still.  That  clear,  bright  eye,  is  dim  and  lusterless ;  and 
that  breast,  where  grew  and  flourished  every  quality  which  could 
adorn  and  dignify  our  nature,  is  cold  as  the  clod  that  soon  must 
cover  it.  A  few  hours  have  wrought  a  mighty  change — a 
change  for  which  a  lingering  illness  had,  indeed,  in  some  de- 
gree, prepared  us,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  still  fall  upon  the 
nation  with  crushing  force.  Many  a  sorrowing  heart  is  now 
asking,  as  I  did  yesterday,  when  I  heard  the  first  sound  of  the 
funeral  bell — 

"  '  And  is  he  gone  ? — the  pure  of  the  purest, 

The  hand  that  upheld  our  bright  banner  the  surest, 

Is  he  gone  from  our  struggles  away  ? 
But  yesterday  lending  a  people  new  life, 
Cold,  mute,  in  the  coffin  to-day.' 

"  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  occasion  when  eulogy  must  fail  to 
perform  its  office.  The  long  life  which  is  now  ended  is  a  his- 
tory of  glorious  deeds  too  mighty  for  the  tongue  of  praise.  It  is 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  his  best  epitaph  must  be 
written.  It  is  in  the  admiration  of  a  world  that  his  renown 
must  be  recorded.  In  that  deep  love  of  country  which  distin- 
guished every  period  of  his  life,  he  may  not  have  been  unrivaled. 
In  loftiness  of  intellect  he  was  not  without  his  peers.  The  skill 
with  which  he  touched  every  chord  of  the  human  heart  may 
have  been  equaled.  The  iron  will,  the  unbending  firmness, 
the  fearless  courage,  which  marked  his  character,  may  have  been 
shared  by  others.  But  where  shall  we  go  to  find  alL  those  qual- 
ities united,  concentrated,  blended  into  one  brilliant  whole,  and 
shedding  a  luster  upon  one  single  head,  which  does  not  dazzle 
the  beholder  only  because  it  attracts  his  love  and  demands  his 
worship  ? 

"  I  scarcely  know,  sir,  how  far  it  may  be  allowable,  upon  ah 
occasion  like  this,  to  refer  to  party  struggles  which  have  left 
wounds  not  yet  entirely  healed.  I  will  venture,  however,  to 
suggest,  that  it  should  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  his  friends 
that  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
last  great  work  of  his  life,  and  to  witness  the  total  disappearance 
of  that  sectional  tempest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Republic  in  ruins.  Both  the  great  parties  of  the  country  have 
agreed  to  stand  upon  the  platform  which  he  erected,  and  both 
of  them  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  work  of  his  hands.  I  doubt  not  the  knowledge  o£ 
this  cheered  him  in  his  dying  moments,  and  helped  to  steal 
away  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

"  Mr.  President,  if  I  knew  any  thing  more  that  I  could  say,  1 
would  gladly  utter  it.  To  me  he  was  something  more  than 
kind,  and  I  am  called  upon  to  mingle  a  private  with  a  public 
grief.     I  wish  that  I  could  do  something  to  add  to  his  fame. 
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But  he  built  for  himself  a  monument  of  immortality,  and  left 
to  his  friends  no  task  but  that  of  soothing  their  own  sorrow 
for  his  loss.  We  pay  to  him  the  tribute  of  our  tears.  More 
we  have  no  power  to  bestow.  Patriotism,  honor,  genius, 
courage,  have  all  come  to  strew  their  garlands  about  his  tomb  ; 
and  well  they  may,  for  he  was  the  peer  of  them  all." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  COOPER.* 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  not  always  by  words  that  the  living  pay 
to  the  dead  the  sincerest  and  most  eloquent  tribute.  The  tears 
of  a  nation,  flowing  spontaneously  over  the  grave  of  a  public 
benefactor,  is  a  more  eloquent  testimonial  of  his  worth  and  of 
the  affection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen,  than  the  most 
highly- wrought  eulogium  of  the  most  gifted  tongue.  The  heart 
is  not  necessarily  the  fountain  of  words,  but  it  is  always  the 
source  of  tears,  whether  they  be  of  joy,  gratitude,  or  grief.  But 
sincere,  truthful,  and  eloquent,  as  they  are,  they  leave  no  per- 
manent record  of  the  virtues  and  greatness  of  him  on  whose 
tomb  they  are  shed.  As  the  dews  of  heaven  falling  at  night  are 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  or  dried  up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  the 
tears  of  a  people,  shed  for  their  benefactor,  disappear  without 
leaving  a  trace  to  tell  the  future  generations  of  the  services,  sac- 
rifices, and  virtues,  of  him  to  whose  memory  they  were  a  grate- 
ful tribute.  But  as  homage  paid  to  virtue  is  an  incentive  to  it, 
it  is  right  that  the  memory  of  the  good,  the  great,  and  the  noble 
of  the  earth  should  be  preserved  and  honored. 

"  The  ambition,  Mr.  President,  of  the  truly  great  is  more  the 
hope  of  living  in  the  memory  and  estimation  of  future  ages  than 
of  possessing  power  in  their  own.  It  is  this  hope  that  stimulates 
them  to  perseverance  ;  that  enables  them  to  encounter  disap- 
pointment, ingratitude,  and  neglect,  and  to  press  on  through 
toils,  privations,  and  perils  to  the  end.  It  was  not  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  world,  over  which  he  should  himself  exercise  do- 
minion, that  sustained  Columbus  in  all  his  trials.  It  was  not  for 
this  he  braved  danger,  disappointment,  poverty,  and  reproach. 
It  was  not  for  this  he  subdued  his  native  pride,  wandered  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  princes  a  suppliant 
for  means  to  prosecute  his  sublime  enterprise.  It  was  not  for 
this,  after  having  at  last  secured  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  that 
he  put  off  in  his  crazy  and  ill-appointed  fleet  into  unknown  seas, 
to  struggle  with  storms  and  tempests,  and  the  rage  of  a  mutinous 
fcrew.  It  was  another  and  a  nobler  kind  of  ambition  that  stim- 
ulated him  to  contend  with  terror,  superstition,  and  despair,  and 
to  press  forward  on  his  perilous  course,  when  the  needle  in  his 
compass,  losing  its  polarity  seemed  to  unite  with  the  fury  of  the 
elements  and  the  insubordination  of  his  crew  in  turning  him 
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back  from  his  perilous  but  glorious  enterprise.  It  was  the  hope 
which  was  realized  at  last,  when  his  ungrateful  country  was 
compelled  to  inscribe,  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb, 

" '  Columbus  has  given  a  new  world  to  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,' 

that  enabled  him  at  first  to  brave  so  many  disappointments,  and 
at  last  to  conquer  the  multitude  of  perils  that  beset  his  pathway 
on  the  deep.  This,  sir,  is  the  ambition  of  the  truly  great — not. 
to  achieve  present  fame,  but  future  immortality.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  befitting  here  to-day  to  add  to  the  life  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  record  of  his  death,  signalized  as  it  is  by  a  nation's 
gratitude  and  grief.  It  is  right  that  posterity  should  learn  from 
us,  the  cotemporaries  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  that  his  virtues 
and  services  were  appreciated  by  his  country,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  poured  out  upon  his 
grave. 

"  The  career  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  wonderful  one.  And 
what  an  illustration  of  the  excellence  of  our  institutions  would 
a  retrospect  of  his  life  afford  !  Born  in  an  humble  station,  with- 
out any  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  fortune  by  which  the  ob- 
structions on  the  road  to  fame  are  smoothed,  he  rose  not  only  to 
the  most  exalted  eminence  of  position,  but  likewise  to  the  high- 
est place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Taking  into 
view  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  position,  disadvantages 
against  which  he  had  always  to  contend,  his  career  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  great  men.  To  have  seen  him  a 
'youth,  without  friends  or  fortune,  and  with  but  a  scanty  educa- 
tion, who  would  have  ventured  to  predict  for  him  a  course  so 
brilliant  and  beneficent,  and  a  fame  so  well  deserved  and  endur- 
ing ?  Like  a  pine,  however,  which  sometimes  springs  up  amid 
the  rocks  on  the  mountain  side,  with  scarce  a  crevice  in  which 
to  fix  its  roots  or  soil  to  nourish  them,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
overtops  all  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest,  Henry  Clay,  by 
his  own  inherent,  self-sustaining  energy  and  genius,  rose  to  an 
altitude  of  fame  almost  unequaled  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
As  an  orator,  legislator,  and  statesman,  he  had  no  superior.  All 
his  faculties  were  remarkable,  and  in  remarkable  combination. 
Possessed  of  a  brilliant  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  his  judg- 
ment was  sound,  discriminating,  and  eminently  practical.  Of 
an  ardent  and  impetuous  temperament,  he  was  nevertheless  per- 
severing and  firm  of  purpose.  Frank,  bold,  and  intrepid,  he 
was  cautious  in  providing  against  the  contingencies  and  ob- 
stacles which  might  possibly  rise  up  in  the  road  to  success. 
Generous,  liberal,  and  entertaining  broad  and  expanded  views  of 
national  policy,  in  his  legislative  course  he  never  transcended  the 
limits  of  a  wise  economy. 

"  But,  Mr,  President,  of  all  his  faculties,  that  of  making  friends 
and  attaching  them  to  him  was  the  most  remarkable  and  extra- 
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ordinary.  In  this  respect,  he  seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion, by  which  all  who  came  into  his  presence  were  attracted 
toward  and  bound  to  him  by  ties  which  neither  time  nor  cir- 
cumstances had  power  to  dissolve  or  weaken.  In  the  admiration 
of  his  friends  was  the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  intellect ;  in 
their  attachment  to  him  a  confession  of  his  generous  personal 
qualities  and  social  virtues. 

"Of  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  present  occasion  af- 
fords no  room  for  a  sketch  more  extended  than  that  which  his 
respected  colleague  [Mr.  Underwood]  has  presented.  It  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  say,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
been  a  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  of  American  affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  England  his  voice  was  more  potent  than 
any  other  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  the  country,  infusing  confi- 
dence into  the  people,  and  rendering  available  their  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  contest.  In  our  domestic  controversies,  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  he 
has  always  been  first  to  note  danger  as  well  as  to  suggest  the 
means  of  averting  it.  When  the  waters  of  the  great  political 
deep  were  upheaved  by  the  tempest  of  discord,  and  the  ark 
of  the  Union,  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  free- 
dom, tossing  about  on  the  raging  billows,  and  drifting  every 
moment  nearer  to  the  vortex  which  threatened  to  swallow 
it  up,  it  was  his  clarion  voice,  rising  above  the  storm,  that 
admonished  the  crew  of  impending  peril,  and  counseled  the  way 
to  safety. 

"  But,  Mr.  President,  devotedly  as  he  loved  his  country,  his 
aspirations  were  not  limited  to  its  welfare  alone.  Wherever 
freedom  had  a  votary,  that  votary  had  a  friend  in  Henry  Clay ; 
and  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  independence,  he 
uttered  words  of  encouragement  which  have  become  the  mot- 
toes on  the  banners  of  freedom  in  every  land.  But  neither  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  his  own  country,  nor  his  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  nor  his  genius,  nor  the  affection  of 
friends,  could  turn  aside  the  destroyer.  No  price  could  purchase 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Henry  Clay,  the 
wise,  the  great,  the  gifted,  had  to  die ;  and  his  history  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  biography  which  the  Russian  poet  has  prepared 
for  all,  kings  and  serfs,  viz. : 

"  '  Born,  living,  dying, 
Quitting  the  still  shore  for  the  troubled  wave, 

Struggling  with  storm-clouds,  over  shipwrecks  flying, 
And  casting  anchor  in  the  silent  grave.' 

"  But  though  time  would  not  spare  him,  there  is  still  this  con- 
solation :  He  died  peacefully  and  happy,  ripe  in  renown,  full  of 
years  and  of  honors,  and  rich  in  the  affections  of  his  country. 
He  enjoyed,  too,  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  closing  his  eyes 
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while  the  country  he  had  loved  so  much  and  served  so  well  was 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  happiness,  union,  and  prosperity 
— still  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  greatness,  and 
power. 

"  I  know,  Mr.  President,  how  unequal  I  have  been  to  the  ap- 
parently self-imposed  task  of  presenting,  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, the  merits  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  But  if  I  had  re- 
mained silent  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  the  hearts  of  my 
constituents  are  swelling  with  grief,  I  would  have  been  disowned 
by  them.  It  is  for  this  reason — that  of  giving  utterance  to  their 
feelings  ss  well  as  my  own — that  I  have  trespassed  on  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  that  I  could  have  spoken  fitter  words  ; 
but,  such  as  they  are,  they  have  been  uttered  by  the  tongue  in 
response  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart." 
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"  Mr.  President :  Fifty  years  ago,  Henry  Clay,  of  Virginia, 
already  adopted  by  Kentucky,  then  as  youthful  as  himself, 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  a  representative  in  the  un- 
pretending Legislature  of  that  rising  State  ;  and  having  thence- 
forward pursued,  with  ardor  and  constancy,  the  gradual  paths  of 
an  aspiring  change  through  Halls  of  Congress,  foreign  courts,  and 
Executive  councils,  he  has  now,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  pat- 
riot, and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian,  fitly  closed  his  long  and 
arduous  career,  here  in  the  Senate,  in  the  full  presence  of  the 
Republic,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  with  anxiety  and  alarm 
— not  merely  a  senator  like  one  of  us  who  yet  remain  in  the 
Senate-house,  but  filling  that  character  which,  though  it  had  no 
authority  of  law,  and  was  assigned  without  suffrage,  Augustus 
Cassar  nevertheless  declared  was  above  the  title  of  Emperor, 
Primus  inter  Illustres — the  Prince  of  the  Senate. 

"  Generals  are  tried,  Mr.  President,  by  examining  the  cam- 
paigns they  have  lost  or  won,  and  statesmen  by  reviewing  the 
transactions  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Hamilton 
would  have  been  unknown  to  us  had  there  been  no  Constitution 
to  be  created,  as  Brutus  would  have  died  in  obscurity,  had  there 
been  no  Cassar  to  be  slain. 

"  Colonization,  Revolution,  and  Organization — three  great  acts 
in  the  drama  of  our  national  progress — had  already  passed  when 
the  Western  patriot  appeared  on  the  public  stage.  He  entered 
in  that  next  division  of  the  majestic  scenes  which  was  marked 
by  an  inevitable  re-action  of  political  forces,  a  wild  strife  of 
factions,  and  ruinous  embarrassments  in  our  foreign  relations. 
This  transition-stage  is  always  more  perilous  than  any  other  in 
the  career  of  nations,  and  especially  in  the  career  of  Republics. 
It  proved  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.    Scarcely  any 
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of  the  Spanish-American  States  have  yet  emerged  from  it ;  and 
it  has  more  than  once  been  sadly  signalized  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Republican  cause  in  Prance. 

"  The  continuous  administration  of  Washington  and  John 
Adams,  had  closed  under  a  cloud  which  had  thrown  a  broad, 
dark  shadow  over  the  future  ;  the  nation  was  deeply  indebted 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  credit  was  prostrate.  The  revolu- 
tionary factions  had  given  place  to  two  inveterate  parties, 
divided  by  a  gulf  which  had  been  worn  by  the  conflict  in  which 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  made  broader  and  deeper  by 
a  war  of  prejudices  concerning  the  merits  of  the  belligerents  in 
the  great  European  struggle  that  then  convulsed  the  civilized 
world.  Our  extraordinary  political  system  was  little  more  than 
an  ingenious  theory,  not  yet  practically  established.  The  Union 
of  the  States  was  as  yet  only  one  of  compact ;  for  the  political, 
social,  and  commercial  necessities  to  which  it  was  so  marvelously 
adapted,  and  which,  clustering  thickly  upon  it,  now  render  it 
indissoluble,  had  not  then  been  broadly  disclosed,  nor  had  the 
habits  of  acquiescence,  and  the  sentiments  of  loyalty,  always  of 
slow  growth,  fully  ripened.  The  bark  that  had  gone  to  sea, 
thus  unfurnished  and  untried,  seemed  quite  certain  to  founder 
by  reason  of  its  own  inherent  frailty,  even  if  it  should  escape 
unharmed  in  the  great  conflict  of  nations,  which  acknowledged 
no  claims  of  justice,  and  tolerated  no  pretensions  to  neutrality. 
Moreover,  the  territory  possessed  by  the  nation  was  inadequate 
to  commercial  exigences,  and  indispensable  social  expansion ; 
and  yet  no  provision  had  been  made  for  enlargement,  nor  for  ex- 
tending the  political  system  over  distant  regions,  inhabited  or 
otherwise,  which  must  inevitably  be  acquired.  Nor  could  any 
such  acquisition  be  made  without  disturbing  the  carefully  ad- 
justed balance  of  powers  among  the  members  of  the  Confede- 
racy. 

"  These  difficulties,  Mr.  President,  although  they  grew  less 
with  time  and  by  slow  degrees,  continued  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  the  statesman  whose  obsequies  we  are  celebrating.  Be 
it  known,  then — and  I  am  sure  that  history  will  confirm  the  in- 
struction— that  conservatism  was  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  responsibility  of  its  rulers,  during  the  period  in  which  he 
flourished.  He  was  ardent,  bold,  generous,  and  even  ambitious ; 
and  yet,  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  true  exigences  of 
the  country,  like  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  disciplined  himself, 
and  trained  a  restless  nation,  that  knew  only  self-control,  to  the 
rigorous  practice  of  that  often  humiliating  conservatism  which 
its  welfare  and  security  in  that  particular  crisis  so  imperiously 
demanded. 

u  It  could  not  have  happened,  sir,  to  any  citizen  to  have  acted 
alone,  nor  even  to  have  acted  always  the  most  conspicuous  part, 
in  a  trying  period  so  long  protracted.     Henry  Clay,  therefore, 
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shared  the  responsibilities  of  Government  with  not  only  his 
proper  cotemporaries,  but  also  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  as 
well  as  also  many  who  will  now  succeed  himself.  Delicacy  for- 
bids my  naming  those  who  retain  their  places  here  ;  but  we  may, 
without  impropriety,  recall  among  his  compeers  a  senator  of  vast 
resources  and  inflexible  resolve,  who  has  recently  withdrawn 
from  this  Chamber,  but  I  trust  not  altogether  from  public  life, 
(Mr.  Benton);  and  another,  who,  surpassing  all  hiscOtemporaries 
within  his  country,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  in  the 
proper  eloquence  of  the  forum,  now,  in  autumnal  years,  for  a 
second  time,  dignifies  and  adorns  the  highest  seat  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  (Mr.  Webster).  Passing  by  those  eminent  and 
noble  men,  the  shades  of  Calhoun,  John  Q,uincy  Adams,  Jack- 
son, Monroe,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  rise  up  before  us — states- 
men whose  living  and  local  fame  has  ripened  already  into  his- 
torical and  world-wide  renown. 

"  Among  geniuses  so  lofty  as  these,  Henry  Clay  bore  a  part  in 
regulating  the  constitutional  freedom  of  political  debate  ;  estab- 
lishing that  long-contested  and  most  important  line  which 
divides  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  from  that  of  the 
States  confederated ;  asserting  the  right  of  neutrality,  and  vindi- 
cating it  by  a  war  against  Great  Britain,  when  that  just,  but  ex- 
treme measure  became  necessary  ;  adjusting  the  terms  on  which 
that  perilous,  yet  honorable  contest,  was  brought  to  a  peaceful 
close  ;  perfecting  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  national  fortifica- 
tions ;  settling  the  fiscal  and  financial  policy  of  the  Government* 
in  more  than  one  crisis  of  apparently-threatened  revolution ; 
asserting  and  calling  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  making  and  improving  internal  communications  be- 
tween the  States  ;  arousing  and  encouraging  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies  on  this  continent  to  throw  otf  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
to  organize  governments  on  principles  congenial  to  our  own,  and 
thus  creating  external  bulwarks  for  our  own  national  defense  ; 
establishing  equal  and  impartial  peace  and  amity  with  all  exist- 
ing maritime  powers ;  and  extending  the  constitutional  organ- 
ization of  Government  over  vast  regions,  all  secured  in  his  life- 
time by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  whereby  the  pillars  of  the  Re- 
public have  been  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  to 
the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the  margin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific  coast.  We  may  not  yet  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  the  several  measures  which  have  thus  passed  in  review 
before  us,  nor  of  the  positions  which  the  deceased  statesman  as- 
sumed in  regard  to  them,  but  we  may,  without  offense,  dwell 
upon  the  comprehensive  results  of  them  all. 

"  The  Union  exists  in  absolute  integrity,  and  the  Republic  in 
complete  and  triumphant  development.  Without  having  relin- 
quished any  part  of  their  individuality,  the  States  have  more 
than  doubled  already,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  grow- 
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ing  in  political  strength  and  expansion  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.  Without  having  absorbed  any  State,  or  having  even' 
encroached  on  any  State,  the  Confederation  has  opened  itself  so 
as  to  embrace  all  the  new  members  who  have  come  ;  and  now, 
with  capacity  for  further  and  indefinite  enlargement,  has  become 
fixed,  enduring,  and  perpetual.  Although  it  was  doubted,  only 
half  a  century  ago,  whether  our  political  system  could  be  main- 
tained at  all,  and  whether,  if  maintained,  it  could  -guaranty 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  it  stands  now  confessed 
by  the  world  the  form  of  government  not  only  most  adapted  to 
empire,  but  also  most  congenial  with  the  constitution  of  human 
nature. 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  nation  has  been  conducted  to 
this  haven,  not  only  through  stormy  seas,  but  altogether  also 
without  a  course  and  without  a  star ;  and  when  we  consider, 
moreover,  the  sum  of  happiness  that  has  already  been  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people,  and  still  more  the  influence  which  the 
great  achievement  is  exerting  on  the  advancement  and  meliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  mankind,  we  see  at  once  that  it  might 
have  satisfied  the  highest  ambition  to  have  been,  no  matter  how 
humbly,  concerned  in  so  great  a  transaction. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  no  one  will  assert  that  Henry  Clay  in  that 
transaction  performed  an  obscure,  or  even  a  common  part.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  day  in  which  he  entered  the  public  serv- 
ice, until  that  on  which. he  passed  the  gates  of  death,  he  was 
never  a  follower,  but  always  a  leader  :  and  he  marshaled  either 
the  party  which  sustained,  or  that  which  resisted,  every  great 
measure,  equally  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  popular  canvass.  And 
he  led  where  duty  seemed  to  him  to  indicate,  reckless  whether 
he  encountered  one  President  or  twenty  Presidents,  whether  he 
was  opposed  by  faction  or  even  by  the  whole  people.  Hence  it 
has  happened  that,  although  that  people  are  not  yet  agreed 
among  themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  all  or  perhaps  of  even  any 
of  his  great  measures,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  unanimous  in  ac- 
knowledging that'  he  was  at  once  the  greatest,  the  most  faithful, 
and  the  most  reliable  of  their  statesmen.  Here  the  effort  at  dis- 
criminating praise  of  Henry  Clay  in  regard  to  his  public  policy 
must  stop,  even  on  this  sad  occasion,  which  awakens  the  ardent 
liberality  of  his  generous  survivors. 

"  But  his  personal  qualities  may  be  discussed  without  appre- 
hension. What  were  the  elements  of  the  success  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man?  You,  sir,  knew  him  longer  and  better  than  I, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  hear  you  speak  of  them.  He  was  indeed 
eloquent — all  the  world  knows  that.  He  held  the  keys  to' the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  turned  the  wards  within  them 
with  a  skill  attained  by  no  other  master. 

"  But  eloquence  was  nevertheless  only  an  instrument,  and  one 
of  many  that  he  used.     His  conversation,  his  gestures,  his  very 
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look,  was  magisterial,  persuasive,  seductive,  irresistible.  And 
his  appliance  of  all  these  was  courteous,  patient,  and  indefat- 
igable. Defeat  only  inspired  him  with  new  resolution.  He 
divided  opposition  by  his  assiduity  of  address,  while  he  rallied 
and  strengthened  his  own  bands  of  supporters  by.  the  confidence 
of  success  which,  feeling  himself,  he  easily  inspired  among  his 
followers.  His  affections  were  high,  and  pure,  and  generous, 
and  the  chiefest  among  them  was  that  one  which  the  great 
Italian  poet  designated  as  the  charity  of  native  land.  In  him 
that  charity  was  an  enduring  and  overpowering  enthusiasm,  and 
it  influenced  all  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  rendering  him  more 
impartial  between  conflicting  interests  and  sections,  than  any 
other  statesman  who  has  lived  since  the  Revolution.  Thus, 
with  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  the  most  catholic  equality  of 
favor,  he  identified  every  question,  whether  of  domestic  admin- 
istration or  .foreign  policy,  with  his  own  great  name,  and  so 
became  a  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people.  He  needed  only 
to  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  measure  or  against  it,  here,  and 
immediately  popular  enthusiasm,  excited  as  by  a  magic  wand, 
was  felt,  overcoming  and  dissolving  all  opposition  in  the  Senate- 
Chamber. 

"  In  this  way  he  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system, 
that  I  think  was  not  foreseen  by  its  founders.  He  converted 
this  branch  of  the  Legislature  from  a  negative  position,  or  one 
of  equilibrium  between  the  Executive  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, into  the  active  ruling  power  of  the  Republic.  Only 
time  can  disclose  whether  this  great  innovation  shall  be  benefi- 
cent, or  even  permanent. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  the  great  lights  of  the  Senate  have  set.  The 
obscurity  is  not  less  palpable  to  the  country  than  to  us,  who 
are  left  to  grope  our  uncertain  way  here,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  op- 
pressed with  self-distrust.  The  time,  too,  presents  new  embar- 
rassments. We  are  rising  to  another  and  more  sublime  stage  of 
national  progress — that  of  expanding  wealth  and  rapid  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

"  Our  institutions  throw  a  broad  shadow  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and,  stretching  beyond  the  valley  of  Mexico,  reach  even 
to  the  plains  of  Central  America,  while  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  shores  of  China  recognize  their  renovating  influence. 
Wherever  that  influence  is  felt,  a  desire  for  protection  under 
those  institutions  is  awakened.  Expansion  seems  to  be  regu- 
lated not  by  any  difficulties  of  resistance,  but  by  the  moderation 
which  results  from  our  own  internal  constitution.  No  one 
knows  how  rapidly  that  restraint  may  give  way.  Who  can  tell 
how  far  or  how  fast  it  ought  to  yield  ?  Commerce  has  brought 
the  ancient  continents  near  to  us,  and  created  necessities  for  new 
positions — perhaps  connections  or  colonies  there — and  with  the 
trade  and  friendship  of  the  elder  nations,  their  conflicts  and  col- 
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lisions  are  brought  to  our  doors  and  to  our  hearts.  Our  sympathy 
kindles,  or  indifference  extinguishes,  the  fires  of  freedom  in 
foreign  lands.  Before  we  shall  be  fully  conscious  that  a  change 
is  going  on  in  Europe,  we  may  find  ourselves  once  more  divided 
by  that  eternal  line  of  separation  that  leaves  on  the  one  side 
those  of  our  citizens  who  obey  the  impulses  of  sympathy,  while 
on  the  other  are  found  those  who  submit  only  to  the  counsels  of 
prudence.  Even  prudence  will  soon  be  required  to  decide 
whether  distant  regions,  East  and  West,  shall  come  under  our 
own  protection,  or  be  left  to  aggrandize  a  rapidly-spreading 
domain  of  hostile  despotism." 

"  Sir,  who  among  us  is  equal  to  these  mighty  questions?  I 
fear  there  is  no  one.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  Henry  Clay 
remains  for  our  instruction.  His  genius  has  passed  to  the  realms 
of  light,  but  his  virtues  still  live  here  for  our  emulation. 
With  them  there  will  remain  also  the  protection  and  favor  of 
the  Most  High,  if  by  the  practice  of  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  freedom  we  shall  deserve  them.  Let,  then,  the  bier  pass  on. 
We  will  follow  with  sorrow,  but  not  without  hope,  the  reverend 
form  that  it  bears  to  its  final  resting-place  ;  and  then,  when  that 
grave  opens  at  our  feet  to  receive  so  estimable  a  treasure,  we  will 
invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  send  us  new  guides,  like  him 
that  is  now  withdrawn,  and  give  us  wisdom  to  obey  their  in- 
structions." 

9 
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"  Mr.  President :  Of  the  vast  number  who  mourn  the  depart- 
ure of  the  great  man  whose  voice  has  so  often  been  heard  in  this 
Hall,  I  have  peculiar  cause  to  regret  that  dispensation  which  has 
removed  him  from  among  us.  He  was  the  guardian  and  direct- 
or of  my  collegiate  days  ;  four  of  his  sons  were  my  college-mates 
and  warm  friends.  My  intercourse  with  the  father  was  that  of  a 
youth  and  a  friendly  adviser.  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  grateful 
to  him — to  his  now  heart-stricken  and  bereaved  widow  and 
children,  for  their  many  kindnesses  to  me  during  four  or  five 
years  of  my  life.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  first,  as  a  delegate  in  Congress,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  this  body  from  1835  to  1839,  and  again  in  1849,  as 
a  member  of  this  branch  of  Congress ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
which  period,  some  eight  years,  none  but  the  most  kindly  feeling 
existed  between  us. 

"  As  an  humble  and  unimportant  senator,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
co-operate  with  him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  exciting  session 
of  1849-50 — the  labor  and  excitement  of  which  is  said  to  have 
precipitated  his  decease.  That  co-operation  did  not  end  with  the 
accordant  vote  on  this  floor,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unyield- 
ing opposition  to  the  series  of  measures  known  as  the  '  Com- 
*  George  W.  Jones,  of  Iowa.  ' 
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promise,'  extended  to  many  private  meetings  held  by  its  friends, 
at  all  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  present.  And  whether  in  public 
or  private  life,  he  everywhere  continued  to  inspire  me  with  the 
most  exalted  estimate  of  his  patriotism  and  statesmanship. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  many  ardent  appeals  he  made  to  senat- 
ors, in  and  out  of  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  settlement  of  our 
then  unhappy  sectional  differences. 

"  Immediately  after  the  close  of  that  memorable  session  of 
Congress,  during  which  the  nation  beheld  his  great  and  almost 
superhuman  efforts  upon  this  floor  to  sustain  the  wise  counsels 
of  the  '  Father  of  his  Country,'  I  accompanied  him  home  to  Ash- 
land, at  his  invitation,  to  revisit  the  place  where  my  happiest 
days  had  been  spent,  with  the  friends  who  there  continued  to  re- 
side. During  that,  to  me,  most  agreeable  and  instructive  jour- 
ney, in  many  conversations,  he  evinced  the  utmost  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Republic,  all  tending  to  show  that 
he  believed  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  our 
glorious  Union,  and  the  avoidance  of  those  sectional  dissensions 
which  could  but  alienate  the  affections  of  one  portion  of  the 
people  from  another.  With  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  a  true 
patriot,  he  warned  his  companions  in  that  journey  to  withhold  all 
aid  from  men  who  labored,  and  from  every  cause  which  tended, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  the  land  ;  and  to  oppose  such,  he 
declared  himself  willing  to  forego  all  the  ties  and  associations  of 
mere  party.  • 

"At  a  subsequent  period,  sir,  this  friend  of  my  youth,  at  my 
earnest  and  repeated  entreaties,  consented  to  take  a  sea-voyage 
from  New  York  to  Havana.  He  remained  at  the  latter  place  a 
fortnight,  and  then  returned  by  New  Orleans  to  Ashland.  That 
excursion  by  sea,  he  assured  me,  contributed  much  to  relieve  him 
from  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  disease  which  has  just 
terminated  his  eventful  and  glorious  life.  Would  to  Heaven  that 
he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  abandon  his  duties  as  a  senator, 
and  to  have  remained  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  upon 
that  Island  of  Cuba !  The  country  would  not  now,  perhaps. 
have  been  called  to  mourn  his  loss. 

"  In  some  matters  of  policy  connected  with  the  administration 
of  our  General  Government,  I  have  disagreed  with  him,  yet  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  his  motives  I  have  never  doubted  ;  and 
as  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  as  an  honorable  and  honest  man,  I 
trust  his  example  will  be  reverenced  and  followed  by  the  men 
of  this  and  of  succeeding  generations." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  BROOKE.* 

"  Mr.  President :  As  an  ardent  personal  admirer  and  political 
friend  of  the  distinguished  dead,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  adding 

*  Walter  Brooke,  of  Mississippi 
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my  humble  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  of  joining  in 
the  general  expression  of  sorrow  that  has  gone  forth  from  this 
Chamber.  Death,  at  all  times,  is  an  instructive  monitor  as  well 
as  a  mournful  messenger  ;  but  when  his  fatal  shaft  hath  stricken 
down  the  great  in  intellect  and  renown,  how  doubly  impressive 
the  lesson  that  it  brings  home  to  the  heart  that  the  grave  is  the 
common  lot  of  all — the  great  leveler  of  all  earthly  distinctions  ! 
But  at  the  same  time  we  are  taught  that  in  one  sense' the  good 
and  great  can  never  die  ;  for  the  memory  of  their  virtues  and 
their  bright  example  will  live  through  all  coming  time  in  an  im- 
mortality that  blooms  beyond  the  grave.  The  consolation  of 
this  thought  may  calm  our  sorrow ;  and,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  our  own  poets,  it  may  be  asked  : 

"  '  Why  weep  ye,  then,  for  him,  who,  having  run 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  has  set  ?' 

"  It  would  be  doing  no  injustice,  sir,  to  the  living  or  the  dead 
to  say  that  no  better  specimen  of  the  true  American  character 
can  be  found  in  our  history  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  With  no 
adventitious  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  he  won  his  way  by 
the  efforts  of  his  own  genius  to  the  highest  distinction  and 
honor.  Ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  patriotism  was  with  him  both 'a  passion  and  a  sentiment 
— a  passion  that  gave  energy  to  his  ambition,  and  a  sentiment 
that  pervaded  all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  concentrating  them 
upon  his  country  as  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The  bold  and  manly 
frankness  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  which  always  char- 
acterized him  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark ;  and  in  all 
his  victories  it  may  be  truly  said  he  never  '  stooped  to  conquer.' 
In  his  long  and  brilliant  political  career,  personal  considerations 
never  for  a  single  instant  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  strict 
line  of  duty,  and  none  have  ever  doubted  his  deep  sincerity  in 
that  memorable  expression  to  Mr.  Preston,  '  Sir,  I  had  rather  be 
right  than  be  President.' 

"  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion,  sir,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  interwoven  as  they  are 
with  the  history  of  the  country  for  half  a  century  ;  but  I  can  not 
refrain  from  adverting  to  the  last  crowning  act  of  his  glorious 
life — his  great  effort  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  great  Republic — as  it 
was  this  effort  that  shattered  his  bodily  strength  and  hastened 
the  consummation  of  death.  The  Union  of  the  States,  as  being 
essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  was  the  paramount 
proposition  in  his  political  creed,  and  the  slightest  symptom  of 
danger  to  its  perpetuity  filled  him  with  alarm  and  called  forth 
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all  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind.  In  his  earlier  life  he  had 
met  this  danger  and  overcome  it.  In  the  conflict  of  contending 
factions  it  again  appeared ;  and,  coming  forth  from  the  repose  of 
private  life,  to  which  age  and  infirmity  had  carried  him,  with 
unabated  strength  of  intellect,  he  again  entered  upon  the  arena 
of  political  strife,  and  again  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and 
peace  and  harmony  were  restored  to  a  distracted  people.  But, 
unequal  to  the  mighty  struggle,  his  bodily  strength  sank  be- 
neath it,  and  he  retired  from  the  field  of  his  glory  to  yield  up 
his  life  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  his  beloved  country.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  peace  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war ;  and  how 
bright  upon  the  page  of  history  will  be  the  record  of  this  great 
victory  of  intellect,  of  reason,  and  of  moral  suasion,  over  the 
spirit  of  discord  and  sectional  animosities  ! 

"  We  this  day,  Mr.  President,  commit  his  memory  to  the  re- 
gard and  affection  of  his  admiring  countrymen.  It  is  a  consola- 
tion to  them  and  to  us  to  know  that  he  died  in  full  possession 
of  his  glorious  intellect,  and,  what  is  better,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  '  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.' 
He  sank  to  rest  as  the  full-orbed  king  of  day,  unshorn  of  a  sin- 
gle beam,  or  rather  like  the  planet  of  morning,  his  brightness 
was  but  eclipsed  by  the  opening  to  him  of  a  more  full  and  per- 
fect day — 

"'No  waning  of  fire,  no  paling  of  ray, 
But  rising,  still  rising,  as  passing  away ; 
Farewell,  gallant  eagle,  thou  'rt  buried  in  light — 
God  speed  thee  to  heaven,  lost  star  of  our  night.' " 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and,  in  pursuance 
thereof,  the  President  pro  tern,  made  the  following  appointments : 

Committee  of  Arrangements: 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bright, 

Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Smith. 

Pall-Bearers : 
Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wis.,  Mr.  Atchison, 

Mr.  Mangum,  Mr.     Pratt,  Mr.     Bell. 

Committee  to  attend  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  Kentucky : 
Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Houston, 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tenn.,     Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stockton. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Underwood,  it  was 

"  Resolved.  That  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  Senate  do  now  adjourn."* 

The  Funeral  at  the  Capitol. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  as  appointed   the  day 

previous,  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Clay  was  celebrated  at  the  Capitol, 

*  For  eulogies  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  see  Appendix, 
note,  E,  page  413. 
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Thursday,  July  1,  1852.  The  procession  was  formed  at  the 
National  Hotel,  where  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  deceased 
awaited  the  last  honors  of  man  to  man.  It  was  composed  of 
public  bodies  and  associations,  the  military,  civic  authorities, 
public  functionaries,  foreign  and  American,  and  a  long  line  of 
strangers  and  citizens,  who  followed  the  body  to  the  Senate' 
Chamber,  where  the  funeral  service,  as  appointed  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  seated  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  body  of  the  Senate,  the  representatives  of  State 
sovereignties,  were  grouped,  on  the  two  innermost  semicircular 
rows  of  chairs,  around  the  lifeless  form  of  their  late  colleague. 
The  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  committee  to  convey 
the  body  to  Kentucky,  and  the  pall-bearers,  with  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  chief  mourners, 
and  a  few  personal  devoted  friends,  were  also  in  close  proximity 
to  the  inanimate  form  of  the  deceased. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  filled  the  outer 
circles,  except  such  parts  as  were  devoted  to  the  large  diplomatic 
corps,  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  among  whom  were  Major-General 
Scott,  commander-in-chief,  and  Commodore  Morris.  With  the 
Municipal  Councils  of  the  city  of  Washington,  were  the  officers 
of  neighboring  cities,  and  others,  official  and  unofficial. 

The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  remains  were  inurned,  resem- 
bled the  outlines  of  the  human  body.  The  handles,  the  face- 
plate, the  plate  for  inscribing  the  name,  and  other  plates,  were  of 
massive  silver,  beautifully  wrought  and  chased,  having  appropri- 
ate emblems,  among  which  appeared  wreaths  of  laurel  and  oak, 
with  a  full-blown  rose,  and  sprig  of  oak  with  its  acorns  detached 
from  their  parent  stem,  showing  the  work  of  the  fell  destroyer. 

The  Rev.  Chaplain  took  for  his  text  the  following  words  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  chapter  xlviii.,  17 :  "  How  is  the  strong 
staff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  !"  and  he  proceeded  to  say  : 

"  Before  all  hearts  and  minds  in  this  august  assemblage,  the 
vivid  image  of  one  man  stands.  To  some  aged  eye  he  may 
come  forth,  from  the  dim  past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  his  native  State,  a  lithe  and  ardent  youth,  full  of  promise, 
of  ambition,  and  of  hope.     To  another,  he  may  appear  as,  in  a 
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distant  State,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  erect,  high-strung,  bold, 
wearing  fresh  forensic  laurels  on  his  young  and  open  brow. 
Some  may  see  him  in  the  earlier,  and  some  in  the  later  stages  of 
his  career  on  this  auspicious  theater  of  his  renown ;  and  to  the 
former  he  will  start  out,  on  the  back-ground  of  the  past,  as  he 
appeared  in  the  neighboring  Chamber,  tall,  elate,  impassioned, 
with  flashing  eye  and  suasive  gesture,  and  clarion  voice,  an  al- 
ready acknowledged  '  Agamemnon,  King  of  Men  ;'  and  to  others 
he  will  again  stand  in  this  Chamber  '  the  strong  staff '  of  the  be- 
wildered and  staggering  State,  and  'the  beautiful  rod,'  rich  with 
the  blossoms  of  genius,  and  of  patriotic  love  and  hope,  the  life 
of  youth  still  remaining  to  give  animation,  grace,  and  exhaustless 
vigor,  to  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  gravity  of  age.  To 
others  he  may  be  present  as  he  sat  in  the  chamber  of  sickness, 
cheerful,  majestic,  gentle — his  mind  clear,  his  heart  warm,  his  hope 
fixed  on  heaven,  peacefully  preparing  for  his  last  great  change. 
To  the  memory  of  the  minister  of  God,  he  appears  as  the  pen- 
itent, humble,  and  trusting  Christian,  who  received  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  father,  and  joined  with  him  in  solemn  sacra- 
ment and  prayer  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman  and  humility 
of  a  child.  '  Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  '  How  is 
the  strong  staff  broken  and  the  beautiful  rod  !'  But  not  before 
this  assembly  only  does  the  venerable  image  of  the  departed 
statesman  this  day  distinctly  stand.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
miles — East,  West,  North,  and  South — it  is  known  and  remem- 
bered, that  at  this  place  and  hour  a  nation's  representatives  as- 
semble to  do  honor  to  him  whose  fame  is  now  a  nation's  heri- 
tage. A  nation's  mighty  heart  throbs  against  this  Capitol,  and 
beats  through  you.  In  many  cities,  banners  droop,  bells  toll, 
cannons  boom,  funeral  draperies  wave.  In  crowded  streets  and 
on  surrounding  wharves,  upon  steamboats,  and  upon  cars,  in 
fields,  in  workshops,  in  homes,  in  schools,  millions  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  have  their  thoughts  fixed  upon  this  scene, 
and  say  mournfully  to  each  other,  '  This  is  the  hour  in  which, 
at  the  capital,  the  nation's  representatives  are  burying  Henry 
Clay.'  Burying  Henry  Clay !  Bury  the  records  of  your  coun- 
try's history — bury  the  hearts  of  living  millions — bury  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  spreading  lands  from 
sea  to  sea,  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated,  and 
even  then  you  would  not  bury  Henry  Clay — for  he  is  in  other 
lands,  and  speaks  in  other  tongues,  and  to  other  times,  than 
ours. 

"  A  great  mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great  orator,  a  great  career, 
have  been  consigned  to  history.  She  will  record  his  rare  gifts 
of  deep  insight,  keen  discrimination,  clear  statement,  rapid  com- 
bination, plain,  direct,  and  convincing  logic.  She  will  love  to 
dwell  on  that  large,  generous,  magnanimous,  open,  forgiving 
heart.     She  will  linger  with  fond  delight  on  the  recorded  01 

17 
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traditional  stories  of  an  eloquence  that  was  so  masterly  and 
stirring,  because  it  was  but  himself  struggling  to  come  forth  in 
the  living  words — because,  though  the  words  were  brave  and 
strong,  and  beautiful  and  melodious,  it  was  felt  that  behind 
them,  there  was  a  soul,  braver,  stronger,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
melodious  than  language  could  express.  She  will  point  to  a 
career  of  statesmanship  which  has,  to  a  remarkable-  degree, 
stamped  itself  on  the  public  policy  of  the  country,  and  reached 
in  beneficent  practical  results  the  fields,  the  looms,  the  commer- 
cial marts,  and  the  quiet  homes  of  all  the  land,  where  his  name 
was  with  the  departed  father,  and  is  with  the  living  children, 
and  will  be  with  successive  generations,  an  honored  household 
word. 

"  I  feel,  as  a  man,  the  grandeur  of  his  career.  But  as  an  im- 
mortal, with  this  broken  wreck  of  mortality  before  me,  with  this 
scene  as  the  '  end-all'  of  human  glory,  I  feel  that  no  career  is 
truly  great  but  that  of  him  who,  whether  he  be  illustrious  or  ob- 
scure, lives  to  the  future  in  the  present,  and,  linking  himself  to 
the  spiritual  world,  draws  from  God  the  life,  the  rule,  the  mo- 
tive, and  the  reward  of  all  his  labor.  So  would  that  great  spirit 
which  has  departed  say  to  us,  could  he  address  us  now.  So  did 
he  realize  in  the  calm  and  meditative  close  of  life.  I  feel  that  I 
but  utter  the  lessons  which,  when  living,  were  his  last  and  best 
convictions,  and  which,  dead,  could  he  speak  to  us,  his  solemn 
admonitions,  when  I  say  that  statesmanship  is  then  only  glorious 
when  it  is  Christian,  and  that  man  is  then  only  safe  and  true  to 
his  duty  and  his  soul,  when  the  life  which  he  lives  in  the  flesh 
is  the  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

"  Great,  indeed,  is  the  privilege,  and  most  honorable  and  useful 
is  the  career  of  a  Christian  American  statesman. 

"  He  perceives  that  civil  liberty  came  from  the  freedom 
wherewith  Christ  made  its  earliest  martyr  and  defender  free. 
He  recognizes  it  as  one  of  the  twelve  manner  of  fruits  on  the 
tree  of  life  which,  while  its  lower  branches  furnish  the  best  nu- 
triment of  earth,  hangs  on  its  topmost  boughs,  which  wave  in 
heaven,  fruits  that  exhilarate  the  immortals.  Recognizing  the 
State  as  God's  institution,  he  will  perceive  that  his  own  ministry 
is  Divine.  Living  consciously  under  the  eye  and  in  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  sanctified  by 
His  Spirit,  loving  His  law,  he  will  give  himself,  in  private  and 
in  public,  to  the  service  of  his  Saviour.  He  will  not  admit  that 
he  may  act  on  less  lofty  principles  in  public  than  in  private  life, 
and  that  he  must  be  careful  of  his  moral  influence  in  the  small 
sphere  of  home  and  neighborhood,  but  need  take  no  care  of  it 
when  it  stretches  over  continents  and  across  seas.  He  will 
know  that  his  moral  responsibility  can  not  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed among  others.  When  he  is  told  that  adherence  to  the 
strictest  moral  and  religious  principle  is  incompatible  with  a  sue- 
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cessful  and  eminent  career,  he  will  denounce  the  assertion  as  a 
libel  on  the  venerated  father  of  the  Republic — a  libel  on  the 
honored  living,  and  the  illustrious  dead — a  libel  against  a  great 
and  Christian  nation — a  libel  against  God  Himself,  who  has  de- 
clared and  made  '  godliness  profitable  for  the  life  that  is.'  He 
will  strive  to  make  laws  transcripts  of  the  character  and  institu-' 
tions,  illustrations  of  the  providence  of  God.  He  will  scan  with 
admiration  and  awe  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  future  history 
of  the  world,  in  throwing  open  this  wide  continent,  from  sea  to 
sea,  as  the  abode  of  freedom,  intelligence,  plenty,  prosperity,  and 
peace,  and  feel  that,  in  giving  his  energies  with  a  patriotic  love 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  is  consecrating  himself  with  a 
Christian's  zeal  to  the  extension  and  establishment  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  Compared  with  a  career  like  this,  which  is" 
equally  open  to  those  whose  public  sphere  is  large  or  small,  how 
paltry  are  the  trade  of  politicians,  the  tricks  of  statesmanship.1 
the  rewards  of  successful  baseness !  This  hour,  this  scene, 
the  venerated  dead,  the  country,  the  world,  the  present,  the 
future,  God,  duty,  heaven,  hell,  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  all  iri 
the  service  of  their  country,  to  beware  how  they  lay  polluted  at 
unhallowed  hands  ; 

" '  Upon  the  ark  i 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause.' 

"  Such  is  the  character  of  that  statesmanship  which  alone 
would  have  met  the  full  approval  of  the  venerated  dead.  For 
the  religion  which  always  had  a  place  in  the  convictions  of  his 
mind  had  also,  within  a  recent  period,  entered  into  his  experience 
and  seated  itself  in  his  heart.  Twenty  years  since,  he  wrote  : 
'  I  am  a  member  of  no  religious  sect,  and  I  am  not  a  professor 
of  religion.  I  regret  that  I  am  not.  I  wish  that  I  was,  and 
trust  that  I  shall  be.  I  have,  and  always  have  had  a  profound 
regard  for  Christianity,  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  and  for  its 
rites,  its  usages,  and  observances.'  That  feeling  proved  that  the 
seed  sown  by  pious  parents  was  not  dead,  though  stifled.  A 
few  years  since,  its  dormant  life  was  re-awakened.  He  was 
baptized  in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  during  his  sojourn  in  this  city  he  was  in  full  communion 
with  Trinity  parish. 

"  It  is  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  sittings  of  the  Senate, 
that  I  have  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  his  religious 
opinions,  character  and  feelings.  From  his  first  illness,  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  persuasion  that  it  would  be  fatal.  From  that 
period  until  his  death,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hold  with 
him  frequent  religious  services,  and  conversations  with  him  in 
his  room.  He  averred  to  me  his  full  faith  in  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel — the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  man,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  reality  and  necessity  of  atonement,  the 
need  of  being  born  again  by  the  Spirit,  and  salvation  through 
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faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer.     His  own  personal  hopes  of 
salvation,  he   ever  and  distinctly  based   on    the  promises  and 
the   grace  of   Christ.     Strikingly  perceptible  on    his   naturally 
impetuous  and  impatient  character,  was  the  influence  of  Grace 
in  producing  submission  and  'patient  waiting  for  Christ,' and 
for  death.     On  one  occasion,  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  pious  ex- 
ample of  one  very  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  that  whichled  him 
deeply  to  feel  and  earnestly  to  seek  for  himself  the  reality  and 
blessedness  of  religion.     On  one  occasion,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  striving  to  form  a  conception  of  Heaven  ;  and  he  en- 
larged upon  the  mercy  of  that  provision  by  which  our  Saviour 
became  a  partaker  of  our  humanity,  that  our  hearts  and  hopes 
might  fix  themselves  on  Him.     On  another  occasion,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  very  near  his  end,  I  expressed  to  him  the 
hope  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  at  peace,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  rest  with  cheerful  confidence  on  the  promises  and  merits  of  the 
Redeemer.     He  said,  with  much  feeling,  that  he  endeavored  to, 
and  trusted  that  he  did  repose  his  salvation  upon  Christ ;  that  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  look  at  Christianity  in  the  light  of  specu- 
lation ;  that  he  had  never  doubted  of  its  truth  ;  and  that  he  now 
wished  to  throw  himself  upon  it  as  a   practical   and   blessed 
remedy.     Very  soon  after  this,  I  administered  to  him  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Being  extremely  feeble,  and  desir- 
us  of  having  his  mind  undiverted,  no  persons  were  present  but 
his  son  and  servant.     It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 
There,  in  that  still  chamber,  at    a    week-day  noon,  the    tides 
of    life    all   flowing  strong  around    Us,  three   disciples   of   the 
Saviour — the  minister  of   God,  the  dying    statesman,  and   his 
servant,  a  partaker  of   the  like  precious  faith — commemorated 
their  Saviour's  dying  love.     He  joined  in  the  blessed  sacrament 
with  great  feeling  and  solemnity — now  pressing  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  now  spreading  them  forth,  as  the  words  of  the  serv- 
ice expressed  the  feelings,  desires,  supplications,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings of  his  heart.     After  this  he  rallied,  and  again  I  was  per- 
mitted frequently  to  join  with  him  in  religious  services,  conver- 
sation, and  prayer.     He  grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our   Lord   and    Saviour   Jesus   Christ.     Among   the   books 
which  he  read  most,  were  Jay's  Morning  and  Evening  Exer- 
cises, the  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  Christian  Philosopher 
Triumphant  in  Death.     His  hope  continued  to  the  end,  though 
true  and  real,  to  be  tremulous  with  humility  rather  than  raptur- 
ous with  assurance.     When  he  felt  most  the  weariness  of  his 
protracted    sufferings,  it    sufficed  to  suggest   to    him   that   his 
Heavenly  Father  doubtless  knew    that,  after   a   life    so  long, 
stirring,  and    tempted,  such    a    discipline    of    chastening    and 
suffering  was  needful  to  make  him  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints ;  and  at  once  the  words  of  meek  and  patient  acquies- 
cence escaped  his  lips. 
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"  Exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way.  On  the  last  occasion 
when  I  was  permitted  to  offer  a  brief  prayer  at  his  bedside,  his 
last  words  to  me  were  that  he  had  hope  only  in  Christ,  and  that  the 
prayer  which  I  had  offered  for  His  pardoning  love  and  His  sanc- 
tifying grace,  included  every  thing  which  the  dying  need.  On 
the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  sitting  an  hour  in  silence 
by  his  side,  I  could  not  but  realize,  when  I  heard  him  in  the 
slight  wanderings  of  his  mind  to  other  days,  and  other  scenes, 
murmuring  the  words, (  My  mother  !  mother  !  mother  V  and  say- 
ing 'My  dear  wife,''  as  if  she  were  present ;  I  could  not  but  realize 
then,  and  rejoice  to  think  how  near  was  the  blessed  reunion  of 
his  heart  with  the  loved  dead  and  with  her — our  dear  Lord 
gently  smooth  her  passage  to  the  tomb ! — who  must  soon  follow 
him  to  his  rest,  whose  spirits  even  then  seemed  to  visit  and  to 
cheer  his  memory  and  his  hope.  Gently  he  breathed  his  soul 
away  into  the  spirit  world. 

" '  How  bless' d  the  righteous  when  they  die ! 
When  holy  souls  retire  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beams  the  closing  eye ! 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast ! 

" '  So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 

So  dies  the  wave  upon  the  shore  I' 

"  Be  it  ours  to  follow  him  in  the  same  humble  and  submis- 
sive faith  to  Heaven.  Could  he  speak  to  us  the  counsels  of  his 
latest  human  and  of  his  present  heavenly  experience,  sure  I  am 
that  he  would  not  only  admonish  us  to  cling  to  the  Saviour  in 
sickness  and  in  death,  but  abjure  us  not  to  delay  to  act  upon  our 
first  convictions,  that  we  might  give  our  best  power  and  fullest 
influence  for  God,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  a  hope  unshadowed 
by  the  long  worldliness  of  the  past,  and  darkened  by  no  films 
of  fear  and  doubt  resting  over  the  future  ! 

"  The  strong  staff  is  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  despoiled  of 
its  grace  and  bloom  ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  promises,  and 
by  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  we  joyfully  anticipate  the 
prospect  of  seeing  that  broken  staff  erect,  and  that  beautiful  rod, 
clothed  with  celestial  grace,  and  blossoming  with  undying  life 
and  blessedness,  in  the  paradise  of  God." 

The  funeral  cortege,  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  accompany 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  numer- 
ous friends  of  the  deceased,  left  Washington  after  the  solemn 
services  at  the  Capitol  were  concluded,  and  proceeded  on  their 
mournful  journey,  by  way  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Lake  Erie,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
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cinnati,  Louisville,  and  Frankfort,  arriving  at  Lexington  Friday 
evening  at  sundown,  the  9th  of  July.  After  the  ceremonies  of 
reception  by  the  Committee  of  Lexington,  from  the  charge  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  body  was  escorted  to  Ashland 
by  the  military,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  and  de- 
posited there  in  charge  of  the  heart-stricken  widow  and  the  be- 
reaved family.  The  final  obsequies  were  celebrated  on  Satur- 
day, the  10th  of  July,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.* 

*  See  Note  F,  page  438. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

RESUME  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

"  The  Mill-Bo^  of  the  Slashes"  of  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  was 
of  humble  but  respectable  origin.  His  shop-training  behind 
the  counter  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  a  brief  apprenticeship, 
and  could  not  be  put  down  as  having  an  important  influence  on 
his  future  life,  except  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
office  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  Virginia,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  who  solicited  and  ob- 
tained his  occasional  services  in  the  capacity  of  an  amanuensis. 
It  was  this  relation  which  introduced  the  lad  to  the  chances  of  a 
high  destiny,  all,  as  ever  after,  depending  on  himself.  He  inter- 
ested and  pleased  the  Chancellor,  and  became  useful,  we  might 
say,  indispensable  to  him,  and  the  Chancellor,  in  turn,  was  dis- 
posed to  serve  the  boy.  The  discovery  and  encouragement  of 
talent  must  be  a  high  gratification  to  a  benevolent  mind.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  Chancellor  Wythe,  being  in  daily  and  intimate 
contact  with  this  youth  of  fifteen,  to  discover  his  character  and 
promise,  and  the  Chancellor  knew  how  to  give  him  advice  for  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  hours.  Thus  naturally  and  pleasantly,  by 
mutual  attraction,  the  amanuensis  became  a  pupil,  and  next  the 
companion  of  a  venerable  judge,  without  interrupting  his  duties 
as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Four  years  of 
such  a  relation,  in  these  two  quarters,  passed  on,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  youth  had  attained  a  high  reputation  in  a  debat- 
ing club,  which  had  been  formed  in  Richmond  by  his  instru- 
mentality. Common  prophecy  began  to  mark  out  for  him  an 
elevated  career.  By  the  influence  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  he  had 
become  a  student  at  law  under  Attorney-General  Brooke,  and 
having  obtained  his  license  from  the  Court,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  followed  his  mother  to  Kentucky  in  1797,  whither  she 
and  his  step-father,  Captain  Watkins,  had  removed.  A  poor 
young  man,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  he  opened  his  office 
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in  Lexington,  which,  from  that  day,  became  his  home,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  buried  there  in  1852,  fifty-five  years  after  he 
had  entered  the  place  as  a  young  lawyer.  In  a  speech  delivered 
at  Lexington,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  in  1842,  he 
told  the  people  then  how  much  pleasure  he  had  on  receiving  his 
first  fee  as  a  lawyer — fifteen  shillings — for  he  was  then  in  need 
of  it.     But  he  soon  rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice. 

The  youth,  Henry  Clay,  had  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation 
before  he  left  Richmond  ;  but  what  was  of  great  importance  to 
him  in  after  life,  he  had  formed  acquaintances  there,  several  of 
whom  rose  to  eminence  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation,  such  as 
John  Marshall,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Edward  Pendleton,  Spencer  Roane,  Bushrod  Washington,  and 
many  others  known  to  fame.  The  Private  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Clay,  in  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Judge  Brooke 
figure  so  considerably,  will  indicate  the  importance  of  these  early 
friendships,  and  the  deep  personal  interest  which  the  parties  felt 
in  each  other  through  life. 

The  early  marriage  of  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Hart,  of  Lexington,  four  years  younger 
than  himself,  contributed  greatly  to  the  respectability  of  his  posi- 
tion and  to  the  weight  of  his  character.  He  had  eleven  children, 
six  daughters  and  five  sons,  and  left  Mrs.  Clay  a  widow,  with 
only  four  of  the  eleven  children  remaining,  Theodore  Wythe, 
Thomas  H.,  James  B.,  and  John  M.  Clay,  aged  relatively  in  the 
order  here  named.  Two  of  the  daughters  died  in  infancy,  two 
at  fourteen,  and  two  after  they  were  married  and  had  children. 
Colonel  Henry  Clay  fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  leaving  a 
family.  Thomas  H.  and  James  B.  Clay  both  have  families. 
In  1845  Mr.  Clay  had  fifteen  grand-children,  with  some  increase 
since  that  time,  whether  in  number  we  can  not  say,  as  some  have 
died- 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Clay  would  have  remained  in' 
Virginia,  and  spent  his  life  there,  if  Captain  Watkins,  his  step- 
father, had  not  removed  to  Kentucky.  It  was  natural  that  a  son 
of  such  filial  regard,  should  follow  his  mother.  The  fame  of 
"  The  Mill-Boy  of  the  Slashes"  was  acquired  in  the  service  of 
his  mother.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  tells  us,  in  his  funeral  sermon 
at  the  Capitol,  that,  while  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Clay  the 
night  before  he  died,  he  heard  him  say,  apparently  in  the  wan- 
derings of  his  mind  back  to  other  days,  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
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ence  of  other  persons,  and  probably  unconscious  of  his  present 
condition,  "  My  mother !  mother  !  mother  !"  And  then,  as  if  his 
wife  were  present,  he  would  say,  "  My  dear  wife  !"  It  was  such  a 
heart,  uttering  its  filial  affection  in  the  struggles  of  death,  so  long 
after  his  mother  was  dead,  himself  now  a  man  of  seventy-five, 
that  followed  the  mother  to  Kentucky.  But  for  that,  Virginia 
might  have  had  her  son  to  the  last,  and  she  would  have  honored 
him.     She  would  never  have  rejected  him,  as  she  afterward  did. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  Henry  Clay  had  remained  in  Virginia, 
and  grown  up  a  son  and  citizen  of  that  State,  and  lived  and 
enacted  his  part,  and  made  his  grave  there,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  risen  to  control  the  policy  of  the  State,  with  equal  in- 
fluence, probably,  on  that  of  the  nation,  as  that  which  he  exer- 
cised in  his  actual  career.  That  influence  might  even  have  been 
greater.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  on  this  hypothesis,  that  Vir- 
ginia would  have  had  a  very  different  history,  and  that  she  might 
have  retained  her  leading  influence  in  the  family  of  States,  with 
Henry  Clay  as  her  guiding  star.  He  would  have  evoked  the 
hidden  treasures  of  her  wealth,  and  kept  her  forward  as  the  Em- 
pire State,  in  her  political  importance,  if  not  in  her  commercial 
grandeur.  Her  water-power  at  the  city  of  Richmond  alone,  is 
sufficient  to  have  built  a  Lowell  there,  and  there  is  no  counting 
her  dormant  wealth  of  this  description,  and  of  others  scattered 
over  the  State — all  of  which  lies  in  abeyance  to  such  a  train  of 
enterprise  as  Mr.  Clay  would  have  guided  her  to.  She  boasts  of 
one  Washington.  If  Mr.  Clay  had  stayed  with  her,  she  might 
have  boasted  of  another ;  for  he,  too,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  a  national  man.  But  how  has  Virginia  fallen  short  of  such 
a  destiny,  by  the  narrow  views  of  her  leading  statesmen  ! 

But  the  transplanting  of  Virginia's  son  in  the  far  West,  gave 
character  to  the  West,  gave  character  to  Kentucky,  not  because 
he  came  from  Virginia,  or  owed  any  virtue  to  her  soil  and  at- 
mosphere ;  but  because  the  Creator  had  gifted  him  with  rare  en- 
dowments, such  as  men  anywhere  would  recognize  and  honor — 
such  as  any  State,  any  country,  might  well  be  proud  of.  Ken- 
tucky, no  doubt,  was  destined  to  be  a  great  and  noble  State  from 
her  geographical  position,  and  from  the  character  of  her  people  ; 
but  her  people  will  not  deny  how  much  they  owe  to  her  adopted 
son  for  her  chivalrous  character,  and  for  her  weight  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  nation.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  proper  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Clay  that  elevated  the  tone  of  her  character,  and  made  her 
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what  she  could  not  otherwise  have  been.  The  influence  was 
reciprocal,  flowing  from  noble  hearts  on  both  sides ;  but  it  was  a 
single  heart  that  touched  the  many  hearts,  to  prompt  those  gen- 
erous impulses,  which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  and 
which,  by  continued  concentration  on  such  an  object,  ever  before 
the  public  eye,  acquired  a  vigor  which  made  itself  felt  as  widely 
as  the  fame  of  the  favorite  had  spread,  following  in  the  same 
track,  and  diffusing  itself  over  the  same  field.  And  not  only 
Kentucky,  but  the  great  West  owes  not  a  little  of  its  importance, 
of  its  weight  in  the  scale  of  public  policy,  and  of  its  rapidly 
growing  consequence,  to  the  fame  and  influence  of  Harry  of 
the  West.  It  was  fit  that  the  waning  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia shou'd  part  with  a  star,  which  could  not  find  room  for  its 
orbit  in  her  limits,  and  which  was  destined  to  shed  its  light  on 
the  whole  Western  hemisphere — on  the  world.  The  great 
West  was  its  appropriate  field  in  which  to  rise  and  set,  while  its 
circuit  embraced  the  East,  and  the  South,  and  the  North,  and 
the  American  Occident. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  people  of  Lexington,  and  of  the 
country  around,  to  discover,  on  the  advent  of  Henry  Clay,  that 
they  had  a  young  man  in  the  midst  of  them,  of  whom  they 
might  entertain  high  hopes,  and  be  justly  proud.  His  profes- 
sional practice  and  its  emoluments  grew  upon  his  hands  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  His  eloquence  at  the  bar  attracted  crowds, 
and  his  influencee  with  juries  and  with  the  Court  was  such,  that 
clients  flocked  to  his  office  to  commit  their  cause  to  his  hands. 
In  one  instance,  on  the  rehearing  of  a  cause,  he  obtained  a  de- 
cision against  the  record  of  the  Court,  who,  on  being  referred  to 
it,  said  it  could  not  be  so.  They  had  been  persuaded  against 
their  own  convictions,  and  their  first  decision  was  right.  How, 
then,  could  the  second  be  right  ?  A  lawyer  employed  Mr.  Clay 
to  assist  him  in  an  important  case  where  much  was  at  stake,  but 
in  the  mean  time  he  became  anxious  about  it,  because  he  could 
not  see  that  Mr.  Clay  was  giving  proper  attention  to  it.  On  rid- 
ing to  court  in  another  county,  while  in  the  saddle,  Mr.  Clay 
asked  the  lawyer  to  show  the  case  by  the  file  of  papers  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  he  did,  one  by  one,  to  the  end.  "  That  '11  do," 
said  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  file  of  papers  was  restored  to  the  saddle- 
bags, and  they  rode  on  to  the  county  seat  where  the  cause  was  to 
be  tried  next  day.  As  the  lawyer  thought,  Mr.  Clay  appeared  to 
nay  no  more  attention  to  the  subject,  but  was  engaged  in  excit- 
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ing  company  till  the  cause  came  on.  The  lawyer  gave  up  the 
cause  as  lost.  What  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  Mr. 
Clay  possessed  of  every  point  in  the  case,  and  complete  master 
of  the  argument !  The  cause  was  gained.  "  How  is  this  ?" 
said  the  lawyer  to  Mr.  Clay.  "  I  never  could  see  when  or  how 
you  studied  the  case,  and  I  expected  to  lose  it."  "  Why,"  said 
Mr.  Clay,  "  if  you  ever  want  me  to  help  you,  you  must  let  me 
have  my  own  way."  This  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  the  ce- 
lerity of  action,  and  the  intuitive  grasp  of  Mr.  Clay's  mind,  on  a 
given  case,  when  the  facts  and  the  law  were  in  his  possession. 

To  this  add  the  consideration  of  his  persuasive  powers,  and 
the  secret  of  his  success  at  the  bar  is  revealed.  Some  may,  per- 
haps, imagine  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  a  student.  This  is  not 
true.  His  history  at  Richmond  demonstrates  the  immense  ac- 
quisitions he  made  in  legal  learning  while  there ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved he  never  undertook  a  cause  in  court  without  legal  research, 
if  he  needed  it.  But  his  method  of  preparation  was,  doubtless, 
peculiar  to  himself.  His  intuitive  discernment  taught  him  what 
and  how  much  law  was  wanted  for  a  particular  case,  and  his  skill 
as  an  advocate  brought  it  to  bear  directly  on  the  facts ;  and  his 
vast  persuasive  powers  always  made  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
law  and  the  facts  with  a  court  or  jury.  Mr.  Clay's  legal  acquire- 
ments came  quick  and  fast,  because  he  was  a  rapid  reader  and 
a  vigilant  observer  of  the  uses  made  of  legal  knowledge  by 
others  of  his  profession ;  and,  once  in  his  mind,  he  never  lost 
them.  As  in  common  life,  so  in  the  law,  his  knowledge  was  all 
practical.  If  not  so  learned  as  some  that  might  be  named,  his 
learning  was  always  ready  for  use  ;  and  no  one,  probably,  could 
say  that  Mr.  Clay  was  ever  found  engaged  in  a  cause  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared.  What  more  could  or  need  be  said  to  prove 
a  man  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Clay  excelled  as  an  advocate  for  criminals,  before  a  jury. 
It  was  in  this  field  that  his  great  powers  of  persuasion,  if  he 
had  any  good  ground  of  argument,  carried  all  before  him.  Mr. 
Clay's  defense  of  Charles  Wickliffe,  who  killed  Mr.  Benning, 
Editor  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
achievments  of  this  kind.*  There  was  some  ground  of  argu- 
ment for  justifiable  homicide  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  try  and  save  the  young  man,  and  he  did  save  him.  A  more 
exciting  trial  of  the  kind  was  probably  never  witnessed  ;  and  it 
*  Vol  I.,  Life  and  Times,  p.  90. 
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was  Mr.  Clay's  matchless  eloquence  that  made  it  so.  There 
were  several  other  criminal  trials  of  very  great  interest  in  which 
Mr.  Clay  was  engaged.* 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Clay's  talents  and  popularity 
should  carry  him  into  the  State  Legislature  at  an  early  period. 
He  served  there  seven  sessions,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  1806  he  was  elected  senator  of  the 
United  States,  to  fill  a  vacancy  extending  to  March  4,  1807, 
during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age — 
which  is  the  term  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  But  his  age  not  having 
been  challenged,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say,  as  John  Randolph 
did,  when  he  first  appeared  a  stripling,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, "  Ask  my  constituents." 

During  this  session  Mr.  Clay  made  an  able  speech  on  Internal 
Improvements,  which  has  not  been  preserved,  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  at  it  was  one  of  his  first  efforts — the  first  in  Con- 
gress— on  this  subject. 

It  was  this  year,  1806,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  invoked  by  Colonel 
Burr,  to  defend  him  against  the  charge  of  treason,  to  which  he 
consented,  and  which  afterward  occasioned  him  some. trouble 
from  political  opponents,  who  accused  him  of  sympathizing  with 
Colonel  Burr.f  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  absurd  than 
such  a  charge.  Mr.  Clay,  at  first,  on  the  solemn  protestation  of 
Burr  himself,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  from  his  own  kind,  credulous 
disposition,  believed  Colonel  Burr  to  be  innocent,  though  from 
evidence  adduced,  he  afterward  changed  his  mind,  and  was 
forced  to  admit  Colonel  Burr's  complicity,  at  least,  in  the  treason 
alleged,  and  that  Burr  entertained  and  furthered  unlawful  de- 
signs against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  could  do  no  less  than  appear  as  Colonel 
Burr's  counsel,  and  he  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  him  in 
his  first  trial  in  Kentucky. 

In  1809,  Mr  Clay  was  again  returned  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  served  there  through  the  13th  Congress,  that 
is,  two  sessions,  to  March  4,  1811.  Three  speeches  made  by 
him  during  this  Congress  are  preserved,  one  on  Domestic  Man- 
ufactures, delivered  April  6,  1810;  one  on  the  line  of  the  Per- 
dido,  delivered  December  25,  1810 ;  and  the  other  against  the 

*  Vol.  I.,  Life  and  Times,  p.  84,  and  onward. 

t  See  Private  Correspondence,  pp.  13  and  14,  and  Vol.  I.,  Life  and  Times,  p.  87. 
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re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  delivered  in  1811.  On 
the  first  of  these  topics  Mr.  Clay  had  before  spoken,  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  and  advocated  domestic  manufactures  as  a 
State  policy.  The  line  of  the  Perdido  was  a  national  question 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  involving  much  historical 
research,  the  results  of  which  are  well  condensed  in  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  on  the  subject.  His  object  was  to  vindicate  the  acts  of 
Mr.  Madison,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  a  disputed  territory  up  to  the  line  of  the  Perdido. 
His  speech  against  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  is 
one  of  considerable  interest,  as  a  contrast  to  the  opinion  which 
he  afterward  adopted  and  advocated  in  favor  of  the  bank. 

The  country  being,  apparently,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  a  general  wish  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Clay  might 
go  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  position  to  which,  at 
such  a  crisis,  it  was  thought  he  was  especially  adapted — a  judg- 
ment which  was  afterward  proved  to  be  eminently  correct.  He 
was  accordingly  persuaded  to  decline  the  high  dignity  of  a  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  and  to  accept  a  return,  from  his  own 
Congressional  district,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1811, 
for  the  12th  Congress.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  him  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  speakership,  and  he  was  carried  into  the  chair  on 
the  first  ballot  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  in  a  House  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  members.  He  was  elected  six  times 
after  this,  in  all,  seven,  and  served  thirteen  years  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  before  he 
went  into  the  State  Department  in  1825,  having  been  absent  a 
year  as  Commissioner,  at  Ghent ;  and  during  the  17th  Congress 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  re- 
pair his  dilapidated  fortune,  which  had  been  seriously  impaired 
by  loaning  his  credit. 

It  was  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  improving  his  opportunities  while 
the  House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  join  in  the  debate, 
that  Mr.  Clay  won  for  himself  immortal  fame.  It  was  exactly 
the  field  for  his  talents  at  that  period  of  his  life.  He  was 
thirty-four  years  of  age  when  first  elected  Speaker,  and  forty- 
eight  when  he  retired  finally  from  that  office.  He  had  no  com- 
petitor for  the  place  that  stood  any  chance  of  election  while  he 
was  a  candidate.  Such  a  Speaker,  so  remarkably  endowed 
for  the  office,  the  House  of  Representatives  never  had,  and  it 
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probably  never  will  have  his  equal  again.  There  was  scarcely 
a  man  or  boy  in  the  nation  that  could  not  recite  or  sing  the 
following  lines : 

"As  near  the  Potomac's  broad  stream,  t'  other  day, 

Fair  Liberty  strolled  in  solicitous  mood, 
Deep  pondering  the  future,  unheeding  her  way, 

She  met  goddess  Nature  beside  a  green  wood. 
'  Good  mother,'  she  cried,  '  deign  to  help  me  at  need ; 

I  must  make  for  my  guardians  a  Speaker  to-day ; 
The  first  in  the  world,  I  would  give  them.'     '  Indeed  1 

When  I  made  the  first  Speaker,  I  made  him  of  CLAY.' " 
t 
The  theater  on  which  Mr.  Clay  was  now  placed,  was  one 
which  gave  full  scope  to  his  talents,  and  called  forth  all  his  pow- 
ers. He  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature,  which,  under  his  influence,  became  the  all- 
potent  power  of  the  nation,  and  continued  to  be  such  while  he 
occupied  that  position,  but  he  came  to  that  place  at  the  moment 
when  the  question  of  war  with  Great  Britain  was  pending,  and 
which  was  about  to  be  declared.  So  urgent  was  the  question, 
that  Mr.  Madison  called  a  special  session  of  Congress,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  1811,  transmitted  a  war  message.  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  President  at  this 
eventful  period.  He  stood  between  the  national  Executive  and 
the  people  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  he  presided  over 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  while  in  session  to 
deliberate  on  these  most  grave  and  momentous  affairs.  Mr. 
Madison  was  wise  in  counsel,  patriotic,  firm,  but  timid.  He  felt 
the  weight  of  his  responsibility.  All  know  that  Mr.  Clay,  at  that 
time  of  life,  was  sufficiently  bold.  The  two  characters  were  es- 
sential to  each  other  in  this  crisis,  and  in  the  influential  and 
commanding  positions  which  they  respectively  occupied — one  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  clothed  with  the  nation's  authority,  and 
the  other  at  the  head  of  the  dominant  power  of  Congress — one 
wielding  the  executive  arm,  and  the  other  with  his  hand  on  the 
lever  to  stir  up  the  people  to  make  that  arm  strong.  It  was  a 
great  and  difficult  problem  as  to  what  might  be  the  result  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Thus  stood  these  two  potent  political 
agencies,  at  this  critical  hour — Mr.  Madison  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
Mr.  Clay  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  in  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Clay, 
pronounced  in  the  Senate  the  day  after  his  death,  says,  that  Mr. 
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Clay  "became  a  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,"  and  that,  "he 
converted  this  branch  of  the  Legislature  [the  Senate]  from  a 
negative  position,  or  one  of  equilibrium  between  the  Executive 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  into  the  active  ruling  power 
of  the  Republic."*  We  intend  no  other  use  of  this  than  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
Mr.  Clay,  as  Speaker,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
has  ever  been  since,  more  especially  since  Mr.  Clay  went  into 
the  Senate.  Under  him,  the  House  was  undoubtedly  "  the  act- 
ive ruling  power  of  the  Republic,"  and  never  more  so  than  when 
he  first  entered  it,  on  account  of  the  exigences  of  the  time. 
Napoleon  I.  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  all  Europe  was 
in  a  state  of  war.  The  necessities  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  lead- 
ing maritime  power  of  the  world,  compelled  her  to  claim  her 
seamen,  that  were  native-born  subjects,  wherever  she  could  find 
them,  and  to  search  for  them  as  they  had  strayed  into  the  mer- 
chant service  of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  United  States, 
where  they  were  most  inclined  to  go.  "  The  right  of  search," 
as  Great  Britain  claimed,  was  vital  to  herself,  but  often  fatal  to 
American-born  seamen,  who  were  "  impressed"  into  her  service 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  an  American  and  an  Englishmen  or  an 
Irishman ;  and  Americans  were  often  impressed  when  known  to 
be  such.  The  assertion  and  practice  of  this  right  of  search  had 
become  imperious  and  intolerable,  and  the  appeal  made  to  the 
American  Government  and  to  the  American  people,  by  American 
seamen  forced  into  the  British  service,  and  compelled  to  fight  the 
battles  of  a  foreign  power,  even  against  their  own  country,  if  war 
should  come,  was  irresistable.  Even  the  right  to  impress  natural- 
ized American  citizens,  though  native-born  British  subjects,  was 
obnoxious.  This  practice  of  the  British  Government,  in  all  its 
extent,  had  not  only  become  a  wrong,  but  an  insult,  constantly 
aggravated  by  time  and  manner,  by  reason  of  the  impunity  which 
had  characterized  its  history.  There  were  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, but  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights"  was  the  motto  of 
the  controversy  with  the  American  Government  and  people,  and 
flaunted  in  the  breeze  over  land  and  sea. 

At  this  crisis,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  war-king,  to  lead  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  lead  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  lead  the 
country.     Mr.  Madison  and  his  Cabinet  looked  to  him,  and  de- 

*  Page  251. 
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pended  on  his  lead.  We  believe  Mr.  Clay  carried  with  him 
through  life  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  position 
which  he  then  occupied  ;  and  hence  his  dread  of  war,  when  it 
could  be  honorably  avoided.  We  see  it  in  his  whole  history, 
in  all  his  public  counsels,  whenever  a  speck  of  war  appeared  in 
the  horizon,  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  and  more  especially 
when  internal  strife  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country. 
Although  we  came  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  unscathed, 
creditably,  as  a  nation  capable  of  war  on  a  fit  occasion,  even 
with  a  power  superior  to  ourselves  in  resources  and  in  ex- 
perience, and  although  Mr.  Clay  was  himself  as  much  the  in- 
strument of  the  peace  as  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  is 
yet  remarkable  that,  in  negotiating  peace,  not  a  word  was  said 
of  "  the  right  of  search,"  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war. 
There  were  reasons  for  this.  Our  Commissioners  at  Ghent  were 
gravely  embarrassed.*  Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Elba.  Peace  was  restored  to  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  was 
in  a  position  to  bring  her  entire  navy  and  all  her  armies,  not  em- 
ployed in  the  East,  to  bear  upon  us.  A  large  part  of  our  own 
country  was  still  opposed  to  the  war.  It  was  the  darkest  hour 
in  Mr.  Madison's  administration.  What  should  the  Commis- 
sioners do  ?  Should  they  waive^  the  question  of  the  right  of 
search  ?  They  were  forced  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  un- 
derstood and  believed,  that,  practically,  the  question  was  settled 
against  the  right,  that  Great  Britain  would  never  enforce  it  again, 
and  that,  if  she  should,  the  United  States  would  again  resist.  Such 
has  been  the  result ;  and  although  the  question  was  waived  in 
negotiating  peace,  the  object  of  the  war  was  attained.  So  far  as 
Mr.  Clay  was  influential  in  this  peace — and  he  is  allowed  to  have 
been  greatly  sof — the  waiving  of  the  question  of  the  right  of 
search,  was  precisely  of  the  same  character  with  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1821  :  say  nothing  about  the  difference,  and  you  will 
never  hear  any  thing  about  it.  So  it  happened  in  both  cases. 
In  vindication  of  the  American  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  when 
accused  of  this  silence,  Mr.  Clay  afterward  said,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress :  "  True,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  its 
continuance,  was  the  practice  of  impressment  exercised  by 
Great  Britain ;  and  if  this  claim  had  been  admitted  [in  the  treaty] 
by  necessary  implication,  or  by  express  stipulation,  the  rights  of 

*  See  Private  Correspondence,  Chapter  I. 

t  See  Mr.  Hughes'  Letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  Private  Correspondence,  p.  505. 
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our  seamen  would  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  with  utter  aston- 
ishment that  I  hear  it  has  been  contended  in  this  country,  that  be- 
cause our  right  of  exemption  from  the  practice  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly secured  in  the  treaty,  it  was  therefore  given  up  !  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  an  argument  can  be  advanced  on  this  floor.  No 
member  who  regarded  his  reputation  would  venture  to  advance 
such  a  doctrine." 

But  Mr.  Clay  was  the  great  and  controlling  counselor  for  the 
War  of  1812.  It  is  understood  that,  the  day  before  Mr.  Madison 
sent  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  recommending  a  Declaration  of 
War,  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  committee  from  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, were  closeted  with  him  for  hours — Mr.  Clay  using  his  ut- 
most persuasion — the  powers  of  which,  as  all  know,  were  not 
small — to  overcome  Mr.  Madison's  timidity  and  hesitation.  The 
war  was  declared  ;  and  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Clay  rested  this 
tremendous  responsibility  ;  and  although  he  bore  himself  gal- 
lantly through  the  contest,  inspiring  the  Government  with  cour- 
age, prompting  Congress  to  its  duty,  and  animating  the  nation,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  should  ever  after  look  back  to  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  then  assumed,  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  gravity, 
and  that  he  should  ever  shrink  from  war,  when  it  could  be  hon- 
orably avoided.  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  regretted  or 
reproached  himself  for  the  part  he  took  in  these  affairs  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1816:  "I  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war.  I 
exerted  all  the  little  influence  and  talent  I  had  to  make  the  war. 
The  war  was  made.  It  is  terminated  ;  and  I  declare,  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  me  to  lift  the  veil  of 
futurity,  and  to  have  foreseen  the  precise  series  of  events  which 
has  occurred,  my  vote  would  have  been  unchanged.  We  had 
been  insulted,  and  outraged,  and  spoliated  upon  by  nearly  all 
Europe  :  by  Great  Britain,  by  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Naples, 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  by  the  little  contemptible  power  of  Al- 
giers. We  had  submitted  too  long  and  too  much.  We  had  be- 
come the  scorn  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  derision  of  our  own 
citizens." 

But  still  the  responsibility,  even  to  think  of  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, all  well  over,  was  oppressive.  It  contributed,  no  doubt, 
vastly  to  make  him  more  useful  to  his  country  in  after-life.  It 
was  not  in  him  to  tolerate  the  wounding  of  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion by  a  foreign  power,  without  resentment,  nor  to  allow  its 

18 
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material  interests  to  be  unjustly  invaded  ;  but  subsequently  to 
the  War  of  1812,  he  was  always  the  man  of  peace.  He  pre- 
vented General  Jackson  from  plunging  the  nation  into  war  with 
France  ;  he  protested  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  because 
it  would  bring  on  war  with  Mexico ;  and  not  to  speak  of  his 
other  efforts  of  this  kind,  whenever  war  clouds  have  arisen.above 
the  horizon,  we  all  know  what  grand  devices  he  conceived,  and 
what  stupendous  endeavors  he  sustained,  to  secure  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country  against  sectional  animosities,  and  how,  at 
last,  he  became  a  martyr  to  this  cause. 

One  of  the  first  speeches  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  War  of  1812,  now 
extant,  is  that  on  the  augmentation  of  the  military  force,  deliv- 
ered in  committee  of  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  31,  1811,  less  than  six  months  before  war  was  de- 
clared, on  a  bill  reported  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
to  raise  thirteen  additional  regiments  for  the  public  service, 
which  was  passed.  The  first  aim  of  the  war,  on  land,  would  nat- 
urally be  to  invade  Canada,  where  between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand British  troops  were  posted.  A  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  argument, 
therefore,  was,  that,  after  garrisoning  our  seaports,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  an  army  in  the  field  against  Canada,  of  sufficient 
force  to  overcome  the  British  troops,  to  take  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, and  to  wrest  the  Canadas  from  British  dominion — a  thing, 
however,  that  was  never  achieved. 

"  What  are  we  to  gain  by  the  war  ?  it  has  been  emphatically 
asked,"  said  Mr.  Clay.  "  In  reply,  I  would  ask,  what  are  we  not 
to  lose  by  peace  ?  Commerce,  character,  a  nation's  best  treasure, 
honor.  *  *  *  England  is  said  to  be  fighting  for  the  world. 
#  •  *  What  are  we  required  to  do  by  those  who  would  en- 
gage our  feelings  and  wishes  in  her  behalf?  To  bear  the  actual 
cuffs  of  her  arrogance,  that  we  may  escape  a  chimerical  French 
subjugation.  *  #  *  We  are  called  upon  to  submit  to  debase- 
ment, dishonor,  and  disgrace  ;  to  bow  the  neck  to  royal  insolence, 
as  a  course  of  preparation  for  manly  resistance  to  Gallic  inva- 
sion !"  We  have  no  space  for  the  argument ;  but  this  is  a  little 
spice  of  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Clay  infused  into  his  speeches  at 
this  time. 

The  next  speech  we  find  on  record  from  Mr.  Clay,  was  that 
delivered  January  22,  1812,  on  the  increase  of  the  navy.  It  is 
known  how  the  navy  had  dwindled  down  into  the  gun-boat  sys- 
tem, under  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  was  hard 
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work  for  Mr.  Clay  and  his  coadjutors  to  convert  the  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  in  Congress,  to  the  policy  of  building  frigates  and 
ships  of  the  line.  A  bill  was  reported,  recommending  a  blank 
number  of  frigates.  Mr.  Cheves  moved  to  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  figure  ten.  This  was  supported  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  carried 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  47,  though  against  a  strenuous  opposition. 
The  frigates  were  built  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  brilliant  vic- 
tories which  they  achieved,  established  the  character  of  the 
navy  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people,  which  has  never 
yet  declined.  Here,  again,  we  have  seen  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Clay's 
eloquence  ;  for  the  bill  would  have  stood  no  chance  without  his 
advocacy.  It  was  the  foundation  of  our  navy,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  nation.  This  speech  is 
one  of  the  best  framed  arguments  which  Mr.  Clay  ever  made.  It 
was  irresistible,  and  prevailed. 

Again  we  find  Mr.  Clay  in  the  field  of  debate  on  the  new 
Army  Bill,  January  8,  1813,  about  seven  months  after  war  was 
declared.  Our  attempt  on  Canada  in  the  north-west  had  been 
most  disastrous,  and  in  this  state  of  discouragement,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  war,  which  from  the  first  was  considerable,  had  in- 
creased, and  became  very  annoying  to  the  Administration.  The 
bill  before  the  House  was  to  raise  twenty  additional  regiments 
to  carry  on  the  war  more  vigorously,  and  to  retrieve  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms.  It  was  necessary  also  to  raise  money — the 
sinews  of  war.  Money,  an  army,  and  skillful  generals  were  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  Our  army  was  in  disgrace,  the 
enemy  was  exultant,  and  the  nation  discouraged.  The  op- 
position bore  down  with  rebuke  and  sarcasm,  heaping  upon  it 
reproach  and  fault-finding.  It  was  accused  of  having  under- 
taken a  war  without  energy  or  skill  to  prosecute  it.  The  coun- 
try had  an  enemy  in  its  face,  an  enemy  in  its  own  bosom,  and 
nothing  but  disaster  to  feed  its  courage  on. 

The  first  dash  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  great  exigency,  was  on  the 
domestic  foe.  The  country  and  the  administration  looked  to 
him.  The  House  of  Representatives,  under  his  guidance,  was  the 
power  of  the  nation.  It  was  there  that  the  battles  of  the  coun- 
try were  first  to  be  fought,  and  one  voice  alone  could  lead  the 
troop.  He  was  wanted  not  only  there,  but  Mr.  Madison  seriously 
thought  of  giving  him  a  military  commission,  and  putting  him 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  With  his  versatility  of  talent,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  with  all  his  lack  of  experience  in  military  tactics, 
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he  would  have  gained  as  much  reputation  in  the  field  as  he  has 
acquired  in  the  Senate.  The  army  wanted  nothing  but  the  in- 
spiration, which  he  was  eminently  calculated  to  impart  to  it. 
He  was  the  man  to  lead — in  debate,  or  in  arms.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  General  Harrison  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay  and  desired 
him  to  come  to  the  army.  "  In  my  opinion,"  said  the  General, 
"  your  presence  on  the  frontier  would  be  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantages. I  can  assure  you,  that  your  advice  and  assistance  in 
determining  the  course  of  operations  for  the  army — to  the  com- 
mand of  which  I  have  been  designated  by  your  recommendation 
— will  be  highly  useful.  You  are  not  only  pledged,  in  some 
manner,  for  my  conduct,  but  for  the  success  of  the  war.  For 
God's  sake,  then,  come  on,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  let  us  en- 
deavor to  throw  off  from  the  administration  that  weight  of  re- 
proach which  the  late  disasters  will  heap  upon  them."* 

A  singular  coincidence  of  judgment  this  between  General 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Madison.  The  general,  being  in  the  field, 
invokes,  even  implores  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  recess  of  Congress  (it  was 
the  30th  of  August,  1812),  to  come  to  him  on  the  frontier,  "  to 
assist  in  determining  the  course  of  operations  for  the  army," 
confiding  in  one  who  was  never  trained  to  military  life,  while 
Mr.  Madison  proffers  to  him  the  commission  of  General-in-chief. 
As  glorious  as  was  the  career  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  statesman,  one 
can  hardly  but  regret  that,  with  such  an  opportunity,  and  under 
such  auspices,  he  did  not  buckle  on  his  sword  for  the  war.  So 
intuitive  have  his  perceptions  ever  been,  in  all  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life  that  have  claimed  his  attention,  and  so  quick  and  in- 
fallible his  judgment,  that  one  can  not  but  feel  that  he  would 
have  dashed  into  a  military  career  like  a  well-trained  captain, 
and  won  laurels  for  himself  in  winning  victories  for  his  country. 
He  was  just  the  man  to  be  loved  and  obeyed  by  the  soldiers,  and 
to  be  followed,  wherever  he  should  lead,  against  the  foe. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  which  is  in  part  history,  and 
in  part  hypothetical.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Clay's  first  onset, 
in  his  speech  on  the  new  Army  Bill,  was  on  the  domestic  foe. 
His  rebukes  were  hurled  right  and  left  on  those  who  opposed 
the  war,  and  who  thus  weakened  the  arms  of  the  country  when 
the  greatest  vigor  was  required.  The  country  was  at  war  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  no 
retreat  with  honor.  It  was  also  a  war  justly  provoked  by  an  ac- 
*  Private  Correspondence,  page  22. 
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cumulation  of  intolerable  grievances,  aggravated  by  time  and 
circumstance.  Its  early  stages  had  been  signalized  by  mortify- 
ing failures  in  the  movements  of  our  armies.  It  was  time  now 
to  raise  new  forces,  and  stir  up  the  giant  strength  of  the  nation. 
Our  little  navy  had  done  well,  and  it  was  only  for  the  army, 
strengthened  by  adequate  numbers,  to  regain  its  lost  reputation 
by  new  and  vigorous  campaigns.  On  the  doings  of  this,  the 
12th  Congress,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  honor  and  fate  of  the  nation.  It  must  provide 
money,  an  army,  and  a  navy,  and  put  the  whole  machinery  of 
war  in  a  formidable  and  effective  array.  This  mighty  task 
rested  very  much  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Clay.  Coadjutors  he 
had  in  the  President,  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  but  he  was  the  soul  of  this  great  en- 
terprise. He  had  brought  the  nation  into  it,  and  he  was  forced 
to  carry  the  nation  through  it,  nor  did  he  relax  from  beginning 
to  end. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  give  a  history  of  the  war,  but  to 
show  the  position  which  Mr.  Clay  occupied  in  its  inception,  in 
its  progress,  and  in  its  winding  up.  Our  growing  navy,  launched 
on  the  sea  and  on  the  Lakes,  began  to  signalize  itself  with  vic- 
tory after  victory,  and  our  armies  began  to  feel  their  strength, 
and  to  win  fresh  laurels,  as  in  the  repulse  from  Baltimore,  in 
compelling  the  retreat  from  Plattsburg,  and  in  the  hard-fought 
action  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  until  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  drove  back  the  foe,  and  finished  the 
war  ;  for  peace  was  already  concluded  by  our  Commissioners  at 
Ghent. 

And  here,  again,  we  find  Mr.  Clay,  not  less  necessary  to  the 
nation  in  making  an  honorable  pacification,  than  in  conducting 
it  through  the  struggles  of  war.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, and  took  letters  to  join  the  American  Commissioners  at 
Gottenburg,  who  afterward  adjourned  to  Ghent,  to  meet  Com- 
missioners from  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  concluded  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1814.  Without  derogation  from  the  aid  of  his 
older  and  distinguished  colleagues,  it  was  as  natural  for  Mr.  Clay 
to  have  a  paramount  influence  there,  as  in  all  other  relations 
which  he  ever  sustained.  Christopher  Hughes,  Secretary  to  the 
American  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  was  a  very  partial  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay,  and  when  writing  to  him  on  a  subject  which  drew 
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forth  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  doubtless  spoke  what  he  felt 
to  be  true  :  "  You  did  more  at  that  Congress  than  any  other  of 
its  members,  by  your  tact,  your  discretion,  your  moderation,  your 
angelic  self-command,  and  your  incomparable  manner ;  and  I 
will  bear  this  witness  before  the  world — you  did  more  than  any 
other  to  bestow  this  most  blessed  of  boons,  this  God-like  gift — 
peace  among  men."*  Strong  testimony  this,  but  sincere — pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart,  and  from  the  convictions  of  actual 
observation.  For  who  should  know  better?  Mr.  Hughes  was 
always  at  the  table,  performing  his  duties  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Clay,  then,  made  the  war — we  speak  of  influence — con- 
ducted the  war — here,  also,  we  speak  of  influence — and  he  was 
chief  in  the  making  of  peace.  It  was  a  great  responsibility,  and 
a  glorious  result — a  responsibility  the  weight  of  which  he  never 
ceased  to  feel  while  he  lived — of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 
Hence  his  dread  of  war,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  his  sleepless  vigil- 
ance, to  arrest  and  ward  off  all  causes  of  war.  He  that  was  most 
bellicose,  with  the  insults  and  injuries  inflicted  on  the  American 
people  by  Great  Britain  in  his  eye,  those  insults  and  injuries 
being  avenged,  and  peace  established,  put  on  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  and,  like  Moses,  gave  himself  to  legislation  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  The  same  spirit  was  in  him  as  before,  but  it  was 
chastened  by  Providence.  He  knew  by  experience  the  cost  and 
hazards  of  war,  and  if  it  could  be  honorably  prevented,  he  would 
never  risk  it.  He  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  Great 
Pacificator. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Clay,  at  Lexington,  October  7,  1815, 
on  his  return  from  Ghent,  the  first  toast  given  was  :  "  Our  able 
negotiators  at  Ghent.  Their  talents  at  diplomacy  have  kept 
pace  with  the  valor  of  our  arms,  in  demonstrating  to  the  enemy, 
that  these  States  will  be  free  ;"  to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied,  in  gen- 
erously dividing  the  praise  equally  among  all  his  colleagues  for 
the  glorious  result  announced  in  the  toast ;  and  he  went  on  to 
state  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  mission.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment had  declined  negotiation  before  the  last  campaign,  and 
the  first  terms  proposed  by  the  British  Commissioners  at  Ghent 
were  utterly  inadmissable,  among  which  was  a  claim  for  the  ex- 
clusive military  control  of  the  Lakes.  Our  Commissioners  drove 
them  from  one  objectionable  point  to  another,  till  the  terms  of 
peace,  as  specified  in  the  treaty,  were  finally  adjusted.  "  The 
*  Private  Correspondence,  page  505. 
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effects  of  the  war,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "are  highly  satisfactory. 
Abroad  our  character,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
the  war,  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to  the 
highest  point  of  elevation.  *  *  *  At  home  a  Government 
which,  at  its  formation,  was  apprehended  by  its  best  friends,  and 
pronounced  by  its  enemies,  to  be  incapable  of  standing  such  a 
shock,  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  its  institution  ;"  and 
Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  depict  the  future  of  the  country  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  since  been  fully  realized. 

But  the  next  toast  was  to  Mr.  Clay  alone  :  "  Our  guest,  Henry 
Clay.  We  welcome  his  return  to  that  country,  whose  rights 
and  interests  he  has  so  ably  maintained  at  home  and  abroad." 

Mr.  Clay  was  touched  with  the  manner  in  which  the  toast  was 
received,  and  said,  "his  reception  had  been  more  like  that  of  a 
brother,  than  of  a  common  friend  or  acquaintance. 

In  the  inception  of  the  war,  through  the  war,  and  in  the 
peace,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  prominent  man  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  to  the  14th  Congress,  and  made 
Speaker.  One  of  the  first  most  important  measures  that  came 
under  debate  was  the  recommendation  of  President  Madison  foi 
the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank.  Mr.  J.  C.  Calhoun  was 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  committee,  and  reported  a  bill  for 
that  object,  which  Mr.  Clay  advocated.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  seventy-one,  and  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-two  to  twelve — was  approved  in  April,  1816,  and 
the  second  bank  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation  in  1817, 
under  a  charter  for  twenty  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank,  incorporated  in  1791, 
failed  in  1811,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in 
opposition  to  it. 

The  commercial  and  financial  condition  of  the  country  had 
very  much  changed  since  1811.  The  war  of  1812  had  put  the 
banking  system,  under  the  States,  to  the  severest  tests,  forced 
them  into  suspension,  and  left  the  country  without  a  reliable  cur- 
rency. The  necessities  of  the  country  impelled  a  reconsideration 
of  the  knotty  Constitutional  question,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons,  though  not  the  sole  one,  for  deciding  against 
the  re-charter  of  the  old  bank.  The  State  banks,  at  that  time, 
were  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
not  only  answer  all  the  commercial  purposes  of  the  people,  but 
the  financial  necessities  of  the  Government.     But  both  these  ob- 
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jects  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  pub- 
lic and  private  distress  which  the  suspension  of  the  State  banks 
brought  upon  the  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  nearly  all. 
President,  Cabinet,  and  statesmen  who  had  refused  the  re-charter 
of  the  United  States  bank,  in  1811,  wheeled  round,  and  ad- 
vocated the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank  in  1816,  and  it 
was  done.  Mr.  Clay  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  thus 
changed  ground. 

On  Mr.  Clay's  return  from  Congress,  after  the  bank  had  been 
chartered,  he  delivered  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Lexing- 
ton, June  3,  1816,  in  vindication  of  his  course.  He  said: 
"  When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old 
bank  by  three  general  considerations.  The  first  was,  that  he 
was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The 
next  was,  that  he  believed  the  corporation  had,  during  a  portion 
of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its  powers,  and  sought  to 
subserve  the  views  of  a  political  party.  And  the  third  was, 
that  the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed 
to  be  continued,  was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  Constitution." 

The  first  of  these  objections  no  longer  existed,  as  the  State 
of  Kentucky  had  also  wheeled  round,  and  was  in  favor  of  a 
national  bank.  As  to  the  second,  besides  the  check  to  the 
abuse  of  power,  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  competition 
of  State  banks,  restored  to  a  healthy  condition,  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law,  he  thought,  were  well  devised  to  prevent  such  a 
result.  And  as  to  the  third,  the  real  knotty  point,  which  could 
not  be  so  easily  disposed  of  as  the  first  two,  the  argument  is 
fully  stated  elsewhere,*  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  Mr.  Clay  in 
1816,  beat  Mr.  Clay  as  he  was  in  1811.  Nor  does  this  prove 
inconsistency,  or  that  the  argument  was  not  sound  in  both  cases, 
in  view  of  the  facts  of  both  cases ;  for  the  state  of  things  in  the 
country  had  entirely  changed  from  1811  to  1816,  so  as  clearly 
to  justify  the  application  of  the  specified  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  creation  of  a  national  bank  at  the  latter  period, 
when  the  question  was  not  so  clear  at  the  former.  The  con- 
ditions which  made  it  clear  had  fully  transpired  in  the  latter 
case ;  and  the  argument  was  equally  conclusive  as  that  a  thing 
may  be  done  after  a  statute  of  limitation  has  expired,  which 
could  not  be  done  before — not,  however,  that  our  illustration  is 
*  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay,  Vol  II.,  Chapter  I. 
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precisely  similar  to  the  case  illustrated,  since  the  one  is  absolute 
and  needs  no  argument,  and  the  other  contingent  and  therefore 
always  susceptible  of  argument.     But  all  the  contingencies  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  so  far  as  they  had  ever 
existed,  were  entirely  relieved  in  1816.     In  1811,  an  honest  ar- 
gument might  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  we  believe 
Mr    Clay  was  honest.     But  with  the  light  of  events,  in  181b, 
that  same  honesty  forced  him  into  the  position  winch  he  then 
occupied.     He  confessed  a  change  of  ground,  but  there  was  no 
inconsistency.     Thus  stands  the  matter  of  the  only  change  of 
opinion  in  Mr.  Clay  on  a  great  public  question,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  public  career  ;  and  considering  the  premises 
from  which  he  reasoned,  he  was  right  in  both  cases.     It  was,  in 
reality,  not  a  change  of  opinion,  but  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  calUt  by  the  former  name.     It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Mr  Clay  never  changed  his  opinion  on  a  great  public  question. 

We  pass  to  another  pregnant  item  of  Mr.  Clay's  eventful  his- 
tory, as  exhibited  in  his  advocacy  of  the  South  American  States 
including  Mexico,  while  in  a  state  of  colonial  subjection,  and 
stru<^ling  for  freedom  and  independence. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Clay  in  this  endeavor,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  a  consideration  of  the  failure  of  the  South  American  States  to 
do  as  well  as  he  hoped  they  would  ;  nor  is  his  fame  at  a  1  les- 
sened by  that  rule.     Mr.  Clay  himself  was  born  and  cradled  in 
the  American  Revolution;  he   imbibed  the  spirit  of  American 
freedom  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  drinking   it  in;  he  left 
Virginia  with  his  heart  full  of  it  ;  and  his  position  in  Kentucky 
was  in  all  respects  calculated  to   increase   its  ardor.     He  made 
Kentucky,  and  Kentucky  made  him.     The  influence  between 
these  two  parties,  the  one  on  the  other,  were  reciprocal  through- 
out Mr  Clay's  public  career,  more  especially  in  the  former  part  ot 
it      As  he  fired  up  in  love  of  freedom,  the  State  fired  up,  and 
the  State  reflected  back  on  him  the  flame  which  he  had  kindled. 
There  was  no  time  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  career,  when 
these  reciprocal  influences  were  not  in  vigorous  and  lively  action. 
They  never  cooled  off,  but  only  grew  more  fervid. 

And  then,  again,  that  admirable  constitution  of  the  American 
Confederal,  which  transfers  the  patriotic  virtue  that  grows  up 
in  the  heart  of  any  one  State,  to  the  heart  of  the  Union,  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  the  concentrated  fires  of  a  national  feeling,  was 
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cumulative  in  its  effects  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  he  found 
himself,  by  the  partiality  of  his  adopted  State,  a  member  of  the 
national  Legislature,  installed  in  the  highest  pinnacle  of  observa- 
tion and  influence.  Never  ungrateful  for,  and  never  forgetting 
his  relations  to  Kentucky,  he  now  found  himself  sustaining  most 
important  and  interesting  relations  to  a  wider  sphere.  He  now 
looked  down  on  the  whole  family  of  States  with  the  same  feel- 
ing which  was  born  and  nourished  in  one  of  them,  intensified  in 
proportion  as  the  field  was  greater,  and  as  the  objects  were  more 
magnificent.  There  was  never  a  time  to  rest,  never  a  season  for 
the  abatement  of  this  patriotic  ardor ;  but  all  events,  as  one 
succeeded  to  the  other,  contributed  to  fan  the  flame.  He  could 
not  return  to  his  adopted  State  without  being  greeted,  nor  to  the 
capital  of  the  nation  without  being  welcomed.'  All  things  raised 
him  to  a  higher  and  more  influential  position,  and  as  he  became 
known  to  the  wide  country,  the  nation  adopted  him  as  the  State 
of  Kentucky  had  done.  Here  again  the  influences  were  recip- 
rocal :  he  acted  on  the  nation,  and  the  nation  acted  on  him ;  as 
he  ennobled  the  American  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
American  people  ennobled  him  ;  and  the  fervors  of  his  patriotism 
grew  in  proportion. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1812,  only  to  augment  the  importance 
of  his  position,  and  to  intensify  his  feelings  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  We  have  seen  how  he  regarded  that  war — 
with  what  a  lofty  bearing  he  helped  to  carry  the  nation  through 
it,  and  to  bring  the  nation  out  of  it ;  and  then  to  apply  his  great 
abilities  to  re-establish  the  public  affairs  of  the  country  on  a  per- 
manent platform  of  peace. 

After  such  a  school  of  training,  never  tiring,  never  abating  a 
whit  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  own  State  and  of  the 
nation — now  a  national  man — nay  more,  a  man  for  all  nations, 
so  far  as  it  was  proper  for  him  to  cherish  such  a  comprehensive 
philanthropy,  and  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  without  neglecting 
the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  own  country  ;  it  was  in  such  a 
position  and  in  such  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Clay  opened  his 
eyes  on  the  South  American  States,  struggling  for  emancipation, 
as  did  our  forefathers,  when  they  struck  for  independence  of 
the  British  crown.  It  was  not  for  Mr.  Clay  to  calculate,  but  to 
sympathize.  From  the  nature  of  his  history,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  man,  his  whole  moral  being  was  only  fitted  to  look 
on  this  spectacle  with  the  most  intense  concern.     Sagacity  he 
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had  •  and  besides  that  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  had  the 
well-earned  sagacity  of  a  statesman.  These  rebellious  provinces 
had  taken  an  irretrievable  step,  and  henceforth,  with  them,  it  was 
freed  im  or  slavery  ;  and  with  their  leaders  and  captains,  it  was 
victory  or  a  halter.  They  were  all  a  part  of  America,  too,  and 
they  had  only  followed  our  example.  They  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced, and  very  likely  were  decided  by  it.  What  a  glorious 
prospect,  that  this  American  continent  should  all  be  emancipated 
from  European  despotism,  and  constitute  one  great  family  of  tree 
and  independent  States ! 

Such,  doubtless,  was  the  vision  of  Mr.  Clay,  when,  in  1817, 
self-moved  and  alone,  he  brought  forward  the  proposal,  in  the 
American  Congress,  that  our  Government  should  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  States,  which  were  then  in 
a  reVolutionary   struggle    against    their   mother-country,  as  our 
fathers  were  when  France  came  to  our  aid,  and  without  whose 
aid,  the  colonies,  most  likely,  would  have  been  reduced  to  sub- 
jection    Mr.  Clay  did  not  consult :  he  was  moved  by  sympathy ; 
and  his  first  effort,  though  unsuccessful,  made  a  deep  impression 
on   Congress,  on  the  country,  and  especially  on  the  people  01 
South  America,  whose  leaders  caused  his  speeches  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  read  in  presence  of  their  armies.     The  name  of  Henry 
Clay,  as  the  advocate  of  South  American  freedom,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  North  America,  was  not  only  eulogized  by  the  public 
organs  of  the  South  American  States,  but  celebrated  in  song,  in 
popular  ballads,  and  was  as  familiarly  known  among  the  people 
of  those  States  as  in  the  United  States*  and  public  monuments 
were  erected  to  his  honor. 

These  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  South  American  States,  were  continued  from  session 
to  session  of  Congress,  gradually  subduing  opposition,  and  gain, 
ing  public  favor  at  home  and  abroad,  till,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1822,  the  President  transmitted  a  message  to  the  House  of  Rep- 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay,  dated  at 
Boston,  May  19,  °1828:  "Many  years  ago,  in  the  House  ^  ^pre^jjl 
heard  you  urge,  in  terms  as  bold  as  eloquent,  the  necessity  of  the  United ^States 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  South  American  Republics,  and  it  fell 
to  my  lot,  after  such  acknowledgment,  to  hear  you  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm 
from  Valdivia  to  Tumbez,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  to  listen  to  a  Oajrtfen 
strain,  in  which  the  North  American  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere  was  classed  with  the  Balcaces,  the  Kondeaus^nd  ^^jjj^ 
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resentatives,  recommending  that  the  measure  of  recognition  be 
adopted  ;  and  the  vote,  when  taken,  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
showed  but  one  dissenting  voice  !  The  Supreme  Congress  of 
Mexico  voted  Mr.  Clay  the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  great  and 
successful  exertions  in  their  behalf.  It  was  a  work  of  years,  but 
a  triumphant  result  at  last.  Mr.  Clay  began  it  alone,  against  a 
vigorous  opposition  ;  but  in  the  end,  carried  the  nation  and  the 
Government  with  him,  by  a  general  acclamation.  It  was  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  his  life,  and  will  do  him  immortal 
honor. 

Mr.  Clay's  advocacy  of  Internal  Improvements  commenced  in 
the  early  part  of  his  Congressional  career,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  public  life.  The  Cumberland  Road  is  a  permanent 
monument  of  those  patriotic  endeavors.  That  he  did  not  fore- 
see how  far  enterprises  of  this  specific  class  would  be  super- 
seded by  railways,  was  because  no  man  could  foretell  the 
achievements  which  science  and  art  have  made  in  a  single  gen- 
eration. The  original  conceptions  of  Mr.  Clay  to  run  public 
highways  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  as  a  politi- 
cal bond  as  well  as  a  commercial  facility,  and  as  a  means  of  a 
quick  and  rapid  social  intercourse,  have  only  been  realized  in  a 
different  form.  Steam,  science,  and  art,  have  outstripped  the 
divinations  of  the  most  prophetic.  Mr.  Clay  himself,  who  had 
once  toiled  a  whole  day  in  traveling  nine  miles,  from  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  top  of  Laurel  Hill,  never  dreamed 
of  passing,  with  almost  lightning  speed,  between  Ashland  and 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  a  chair  as  easy  as  one  in  his  own 
parlor  ;  and  yet  he  lived  to  enjoy  this  luxury.  But  his  vast  and 
comprehensive  policy  embraced  nothing  less,  though  at  a  slower 
rate  of  movement.  He  would  cover  the  land  with  a  network  of 
firm  and  well-built  roads,  he  would  improve  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors, to  remove  obstructions  from  the  former,  and  to  make  the 
latter  safe  and  easy  of  access  and  exit.  He  often,  and  to  the 
last,  as  we  have  seen,  encountered  opposition,  in  the  highest  and 
most  influential  quarters  ;  but  with  unflagging  purpose  and  en- 
deavor, he  gained  little  by  little,  time  after  time,  and  in  the 
whole  amount,  achieved  much  in  this  track  of  a  favorite  (to  him 
so)  public  policy;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  it  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  popular  approbation  is  concerned. 
He  began  his  public  life  in  the  advocacy  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, and  his  last  great  effort  in  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the 
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Thirty-first  Congress,  was  made  in  this  cause.  This  subject 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  Mr.  Clay's  his- 
tory, and  will  forever  redound  to  his  honor. 

African  colonization,  though  it  has  never  yet  obtained  that 
public  regard  to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it,  engaged  the 
attention  and  interested  the  heart  of  Mr.  Clay  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Through  evil,  as  well  as  through  good  report,  he  stood 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  was  its  president  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  advocated  its  interests  to  the  last.  This 
enterprise  presented  to  his  mind  two  strong,  interesting,  and  at- 
tractive features,  one  of  philanthropy,  and  the  other  of  public 
policy.  He  foresaw  that,  at  a  time  more  or  less  remote,  the 
country  would  need  a  safety-valve  for  its  black  population  ;  and 
we  see  that  policy  distinctly  portrayed  in  his  letter  on  eman- 
cipation to  Richard  Pindell,  Esq.,  in  the  Appendix* 

Mr.  Clay  hoped  that  colonization  would  rid  the  country  of 
slavery.  He  said  in  a  speech  before  the  Colonization  Society  of 
Kentucky,  in  1829 :  "If  I  could  be  the  instrument  in  eradicat- 
ing this  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  country,  and  re- 
moving all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it,  by  foreign  nations  ; 
if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this  foul  blot  that 
revered  State  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State 
which  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  I  would  not  exchange  the 
proud  satisfaction  which  I  should  enjoy  for  the  honor  of  all  the 
triumphs  ever  decreed  to  the  most  successful  conquerors."  And 
his  proposed  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  is  evidently  nothing  less  than  another  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  wish. 

Mr.  Clay's  views  of  a  tariff  for  protection  of  American  arts,  in- 
dustry, and  labor,  constitute  a  subject  worthy  of  a  special  notice, 
in  a  resume"  of  his  life  and  character.  His  first  effort  in  Con- 
gress, in  this  cause,  was  made  in  the  Senate,  April  6,  1810  ;  but 
they  began  to  be  more  fully  developed  soon  after  the  war  of 
1812  came  to  a  close,  when  it  was  sought  to  get  rid  of  direct 
taxes  by  a  revenue  from  imposts.  With  a  wise  statesman,  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  is  no  less  a  maxim  than  with  pri- 
vate individuals.  If  imposts  must  be  laid  for  a  competent  pub- 
lic revenue,  why  not  lay  them  so  as  to  protect  American  arts  and 
labor  against  foreign  competition  ?  As  European  labor  was  and 
is  so  much  lower  in  price  than  what  the  American  laborer  has  a 

*  Note  B,  p.  346. 
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right  to  expect,  or  will  hope  for ;  and  as  all  labor,  in  the  same 
field  of  competition,  unprotected,  must  necessarily  come  to  the 
same  level  in  price,  as  water,  unobstructed,  flows  to  a  vacant 
cistern  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  source  from  whence  it 
comes ;  so  the  products  of  European  labor,  unimpeded  by  imposts, 
will  flow  in  on  the  field  of  American  labor,  till  the  latter  is  re- 
duced to  the  same  price  with  the  former.  This  result  is  inev- 
itable, on  the  condition  specified ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  political  economy  have  decided  that  the  duties  paid 
for  the  protection  of  a  domestic  product,  are  a  tax  on  the  foreign 
producer,  and  not  on  the  domestic  consumer,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  product  is  prepared  for  market  by  cheaper  labor  than  the 
domestic  product  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  only  on  this  principle 
that  importations,  subject  to  protective  duties,  can  be  continued  ; 
so  that  all  the  clamor  about  consumers  being  taxed  for  the  amount 
of  duty,  when  it  is  a  duty  for  protection,  is  without  foundation. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Clay  apprehended  the  operation  of 
this  principle  of  political  science,  as  he  did  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  avail  himself  of  it.  It  would  have  been  an  un- 
answerable argument  against  the  opponents  of  the  protective 
policy,  with  whom  he  had  so  much  to  do.  But  Mr.  Clay  had 
all  the  ground  of  facts  which  the  operation  of  this  principle  pro- 
duced, which  he  always  wielded  with  irresistible  power.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  construct  an  argument  out  of  such  materials, 
which  ought  to  convince  all  reasonable  minds,  though  as  a  de- 
monstration it  was  always  incomplete,  till  science  developed  the 
fundamental  and  controlling  principle.  The  facts  all  could  see  ; 
but  the  reason  was  occult,  till  science  revealed  it.  The  state- 
ment of  the  science  is  a  very  simple  one,  to  wit,  that  protective 
duties  are  never  a  tax  to  the  consumer,  so  long  as  the  foreign 
producer  can  afford  to  come  into  the  same  market.  Prohibitory 
duties  may  be  a  tax  to  the  consumer,  though  they  are  not  always 
and  necessarily  so,  as  a  great  and  wide  competition  in  the  do- 
mestic product  may  prevent  it,  and  reduce  the  price  below  what 
the  foreign  producer,  if  he  had  the  market,  could  or  would  ever 
sell  for.  This,  then,  is  the  rule  of  political  science  :  that,  so 
long  as  the  foreign  producer  can  afford  to  come  into  the  market, 
protective  duties  are  never  a  tax  on  consumers ;  but  the  foreign 
producer  pays  the  tax  for  the  privilege  of  vending  his  wares. 
True,  it  is  paid  indirectly;  but  that  makes  no  difference  as  to 
who  pays  it. 
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The  first  protective  Tariff  was  adopted  in  1816.  The  bill 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  and  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Clay  came  to  its  support  most 
heartily,  and  bent  his  efforts  very  especially  on  the  protection  of 
woolen  fabrics.  This  Tariff  proved  altogether  inadequate  for 
protection,  and  in  1820  another  attempt  was  made  in  a  new  bill, 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  of  1816,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  On  this  oc- 
casion Mr.  Clay  made  one  of  his  most  effective  speeches  on  the 
protective  policy,  April  26th.  In  1824  the  commercial  embar- 
rassments of  the  country  had  been  such,  that  Congress  promptly 
came  to  the  rescue  in  enacting  the  Tariff  of  that  year,  of  which 
Mr.  Clay  said,  eight  years  afterward,  in  the  Senate  :  "  If  I  were 
to  select  any  term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide- 
spread dismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of 
seven  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Tariff  of  1824 ;  and  if  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected, 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that 
seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 
of  1824."  It  was  in  the  debate  on  this  Tariff,  that  Mr.  Clay 
made  one  of  his  masterly  efforts,  occupying  two  days,  March  30 
and  31,  1824;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  an  American  System.  From  that  time,  it  has  borne 
that  name,  with  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  significancy,  which 
Mr.  Clay  then  attached  to  it — The  American  System. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  of  1821,  was  the  first  brilliant  af- 
fair of  the  kind,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  engaged.*  Having  had 
occasion  elsewhere  to  depict  this  event  in  its  appropriate  coloring, 
we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  It  was  an  epoch  inaugurating 
an  extraordinary  species  of  legislation,  to  avert  evils  which  could 
find  no  remedy  in  the  direct  and  ordinary  operation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Clay  to  devise  a  remedy  for  this  particular  crisis,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  remedies  for  other  crises  of  a  similar  character. 
A  direct  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  would  have  pro- 
duced a  convulsion  throughout  the  whole  Union  ;  and  there  was 

*  See  his  own  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix,  page  334  and  onward ;  and  the 
law  itself,  page  337. 
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no  other  man  at  that  time  in  the  nation,  who  could  see  how  this 
could  be  avoided. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  the  hour  which  suggested  the  way  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  Constitution  must  not  be  violated, 
and  this  difficulty  must  be  surmounted.  Let  the  Constitution 
lie  in  abeyance,  till  a  proposal  from  Congress  to  Missouri  can  be 
considered ;  wait  a  little  ;  forbear ;  and  then,  peradventure,  the 
Constitution  may  go  on  its  way  rejoicing.  And  so  it  did.  Such 
was  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1821,  and  such  the  result. 
When  the  crisis  had  passed,  so  smoothly,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, in  view  of  the  calm,  that  no  difficulty  had  ever  occurred. 
And  yet  there  was  a  difficulty  which  filled  the  land  with  dis- 
quiet, and  timid  minds  with  dismay. 

The  feud  between  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Jackson,  which  had 
such  important  results,  originated  in  strictures  made  by  Mr.  Clay 
in  Congress,  in  a  speech  delivered  January  17,  1819,  on  the 
General's  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war.  General  Jackson  had 
been  severe  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  that  fell  into  his 
hands,  punished  two  chiefs  with  death,  hung  two  traders,  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Ambrester,  who  were  British  subjects,  pushed  his 
march  into  the  Spanish  territories  of  Florida,  took  possession  of 
St.  Marks,  Pensacola,  and  the  Barancas,  when  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  at  peace.  In  view  of  these  high-handed 
measures,  resolutions  of  censure  were  moved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr.  Clay  supported  them.  Mr.  Clay  thought 
badly  of  this  conduct,  and  all  knew  that  he  could  only  be  honest 
in  dealing  with  it.  It  was  natural  that  General  Jackson  should 
writhe  under  such  rebuke,  as  he  doubtless  did  ;  nor  was  it  very 
natural  that  he  should  ever  forget  it,  as  he  certainly  did  not. 
Noth withstanding,  when  General  Jackson  came  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Clay  left  his  card  for  him  at  his  lodgings  ;  but  General  Jack- 
son made  no  response  to  it.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  cherish  personal  enmity. 

In  this  case,  he  had  none  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable motive  for  his  censure  of  General  Jackson's  conduct, 
but  that  of  public  justice — to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  those 
transactions  from  the  shoulders  of  the  American  Government,  on 
the  individual  who  had  so  manifestly  transcended  his  instructions, 
while  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
and  who  had  violated  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  The  Pres- 
ident [Mr.  Monroe]  and  his  Cabinet  were  somehow  committed 
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to  defend  General  Jackson,  and  their  influence  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  resolutions  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

How  far  General  Jackson  thought  on  revenge  for  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay,  it  would  not  be  suitable  even  to  conjecture.  It  was 
thought  and  believed  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  he  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  charge  of 
"  Bargain  and  Corruption"  brought  against  Mr.  Clay,  when  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Adams  for  President,  and  accepted  the  Department 
of  State.  One  thing  is  certain,  whether  General  Jackson  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  charge  or  not,  he  cherished  and  enter- 
tained it  with  a  tenacity  that  was  never  willing  to  part  with  it. 
To  make  it  believed,  would  make  him  President.  Among  the 
ignorant  and  credulous,  who  delight  in  slander,  and  who  trade  in 
it — especially  if  the  mark  be  a  lofty  one — it  was  believed,  and 
General  Jackson  and  his  friends  and  followers  made  the  most  of 
it.  They  soon  found  what  a  pregnant  political  capital  it  was. 
General  Jackson  had  won  a  well-merited  fame  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  he  received  the  highest  vote  in  the  Electoral 
Colleges — 99  to  84  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  41  for  Mr.  Crawford — 
and  the  appeal  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was, 
that,  for  this  reason,  General  Jackson  was  best  entitled  to  the 
Presidency,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Adams's  popular  vote  was 
greater  than  General  Jackson's,  which,  really,  was  the  fair  rule 
of  reckoning  in  an  argumeut  of  this  kind.  But  it  was  charged 
that  Mr.  Clay  had  sold  himself  to  Mr.  Adams  for  office  !  And 
the  charge  was  confirmed  in  the  popular  belief,  by  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Clay  actually  accepted  the  office.  General  Jackson,  it  was 
said,  had  been  defrauded  of  his  rights  by  a  bargain  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Clay ;  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
proved  to  be  the  best  political  capital  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  man,  or  of  any  party.  To  this  false  accusation — proved  to 
be  false,  and  known  to  be  false  by  those  who  uttered  it — Gen- 
eral Jackson  owed  all  his  popularity,  and  his  election  twice  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  for 
such  an  object,  the  temptation  to  so  stupendous  a  fraud  was  a 
strong  one,  and  the  reward  was  only  commensurate  with  the 
wrong. 

It  was  not  in. the  power  even  of  such  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
Mr.  Clay.  It  only  barred  him  from  a  position  in  which  he  could 
have  done  the  greatest  service  to  his  country.     Apart  from  the 

19 
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influences  of  this  infamous  plot,  no  man,  and  no  fair  political 
contest,  could  brave  stood  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Clay's  immense 
popularity.  Apart  from  this,  not  even  the  military  eclat  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  would  have  availed  him.  It  was  by  appealing  to 
the  ignorant  masses,  who  could  more  easily  be  deceived,  that  a 
great  party  was  formed,  strong  in  numbers,  to  avenge  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  a  military  chieftain,  and  carry  him  into  power  on  their 
shoulders.  It  was  introducing  a  new  and  pernicious  principle 
into  the  body  politic,  by  arraying  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
less  informed  against  the  better  informed,  and  bringing  a  dark 
cloud  over  all  the  more  hopeful  aspects  of  our  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions.  It  was  an  epoch  of  a  melancholy  augury,  open- 
ing a  new  era  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  which  is,  By  any  means,  false  or  foul,  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  the  masses  in  the  lower  strata  of  society.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Clay  lived,  though  he  could  never  gain  his  own  rightful  position, 
so  well  earned  by  his  patriotism  and  public  services,  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  party  that  struggled  hard  to  overcome  these  malign 
influences,  and  more  than  once  partially  triumphed  ;  but  by  de- 
serting their  leader,  they  became  disorganized,  and  lost  their 
power.  Mr.  Clay  is  gone  ;  and  whether  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try have  died  with  him,  is  the  problem  of  the  future.  The  grand 
obstacle  to  his  more  useful  career,  was  the  Great  Conspiracy* 
formed  against  him  in  1825. 

Mr.  Clay's  own  opinion  of  General  Jackson's  responsibility  in 
the  charge  of  "  Bargain,"  was  expressed,  in  a  dignified  manner, 
at  the  dinner  given  him  at  Washington,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  State  Department,  as  follows:  "  That  citizen  [General  Jack- 
son] has  done  me  great  injustice.  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must 
ever  believe,  for  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  private  resent- 
ment, and  promoting  personal  ambition.  When,  during  the  late 
canvass,  he  came  forward  in  the  public  prints  under  his  proper 
name,  with  his  charge  against  me,  and  summoned  before  the 
public  tribunal  his  friend  and  only  witness  (Mr.  Buchanan)  to 
establish  it,  the  anxious  attention  of  the  whole  American  people 
was  directed  to  the  testimony  which  that  witness  might  render. 
He  promptly  obeyed  the  call,  and  testified  to  what  he  knew. 
He  could  say  nothing,  and  he  said  nothing  which  cast  the  slight- 
est shade  upon  my  honor  or  integrity.    What  he  did  say  was  the 

•  For  a  fall  account  of  this  conspiracy,  see  Vol.  I.  of  Life  and  Times,  Chap- 
ters 14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th. 
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reverse  of  any  implication  of  me.  Then  all  just  and  impartial 
men,  and  all  who  had  faith  in  the  magnanimity  of  my  accuser, 
believed  that  he  would  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
error.  How  far  this  reasonable  expectation  has  been  realized,  let 
his  persevering  and  stubborn  silence  attest" 

The  reputation  earned  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  State  Department 
constitutes  a  distinct  and  brilliant  chapter  of  his  life.  His  states- 
manlike conceptions  of  the  foreign  relations  of*  the  country,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Adams,  whose  executive  supervision  of  this  department  was  al- 
most merely  nominal.  Mr.  Adams  knew  that  our  foreign  affairs 
could  not  be  in  better  hands.  Mr.  Clay  induced  the  Czar  of 
Russia  to  intercede  with  Spain  for  the  recognition  of  South 
American  Independence,  and  thus  crowned  his  previous  efforts 
in  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  South  American  States,  with  a  final 
consummation.  He  moved  Russia  and  other  European  States  to 
favor  the  Greek  revolution,  and  held  in  check  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  till  the  independence  of  Greece  was  also  recog- 
nized. First,  by  his  voice  in  Congress,  and  next,  by  his  admin- 
istration of  the  State  Department,  he  secured  freedom  to  South 
America  and  freedom  to  Greece.  His  Letter  of  Instructions  to 
our  representatives  in  the  Panama  Congress,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
State  papers  that  ever  emanated  from  the  Department  over  which 
he  presided. 

Mr.  Clay  had  been  trained  in  a  school  which  eminently  fitted 
him  for  this  place  ;  and  besides  the  advantages  of  his  experience, 
his  inventive  genius,  which  never  failed  him,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
led  him  into  error,  was  always  available  for  all  exigences. 
He  graced  the  station  by  his  personal  accomplishments,  dignified 
it  by  his  manly  bearing,  and  raised  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  able  and  energetic  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  to  increased  respect  among  all  foreign  nations. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  very  auspicious  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Republic,  when  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  returning  to 
Ashland,  on  entering  Uniontown,  Pa.,  sitting  on  the  box  outside 
with  the  driver,  to  escape  the  discomfort  of  having  his  head 
knocked  against  the  top  of  the  stage  inside,  in  consequence  of 
bad  roads,  said  to  his  friends,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  hotel: 
"  You  see,  I  am  one  of  the  outs  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  the  ins 
behind  me  have  the  worst  of  it." 

We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  notice  the  testimony  of 
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John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Clay,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  his 
solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  in  denial  of  the  charge  of  "  Bargain" 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Clay.* 

It  was  during  Mr.  Clay's  occupancy  of  the  State  Department, 
in  1826,  that  the  duel  between  him  and  Mr.  Randolph  occurred. 
In  a  letter  from  General  Jesup  to  James  B.  Clay,  given  in  the 
Private  Correspondence,!  will  be  found  some  interesting  details 
of  this  affair.  The  relations  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Randolph,  in 
this  and  other  matters,  are  also  presented  in  our  second  volume, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.J  Mr.  Clay  also  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject in  several  of  his  letters  in  the  Private  Correspondence.  To 
these  we  now  add  another  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  on  dueling,  writ- 
ten in  1844,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.<§>  It  will  be 
seen,  that,  although  he  was  more  than  once  engaged  in  an  affair 
of  this  kind, ||  he  never  approved,  but  always  condemned  the 
practice.  Better  if  he  had  obeyed  his  own  precepts.  But  he 
did  not  then  profess  to  be  under  the  higher  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian principle. 

Mr.  Clay  remained  in  retirement  two  years,  after  he  left  the 
State  Department,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1831.  He  had  no  responsibility  in  the  enactment  of 
the  "  Black  Tariff"  of  1828,  as  he  was  then  Secretary  of  State. 
It  became  a  law  in  spite  of  those  obnoxious  features  thrust  into 

*  Life  and  Times,  Vol.  I.,  p.  391.  The  following  anecdote,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Daily  Advertiser,  from  the  pen  of  a  Washington 
correspondent,  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  record  :  "  I  have  frequently  observed 
ladies'  albums  circulating  through  the  House  and  Senate  Chamber,  with  the 
view  of  collecting  the  autographs  of  members.     One  this  morning,  belonging  to 

a  young  lady  of ,  attracted  considerable  attention.     Upon  examination,  I 

found  it  contained  a  page  of  well-written  poetry,  dated  23d  July,  1842,  in  the 
tremulous  hand-writing  of  John  Q.  Adams.  This  piece  was  descriptive  of  the 
wild  chaos  at  present  spread  over  our  political  affairs,  and  anticipated  coming 
events  which  would  bring  order  out  of  disorder.     The  closing  verse  was  as 

follows : 

"  '  Say,  for  whose  brow  this  laurel  crown  ? 

For  whom  this  web  of  life  is  spinning  ? 
Turn  this,  thy  album,  upside  down, 

And  take  the  end  for  the  beginning.' 
The  meaning  of  this  was  somewhat  mystical.   But  by  turning  to  the  back  of  tne 
book,  and  inverting  it,  on  its  last  page  a  piece  was  found  written  with  the  sig- 
nature of  H.  Clay."  t  Page  146. 
{  Life  and  Times,  Vol  II.,  p.  261,  and  onward.  §  Note  Gr,  page  45L 
|  His  first  duel  was  with  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky. 
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it  by  the  opponents  of  the  protective  policy,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  bill.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remodel 
the  Tariff  in  the  22d  Congress,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
abatement  of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  that  of  1828,  was  unsatis- 
factory. The  South,  which  at  first  joined  in  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  assisted  in  establishing  it,  had  become  violently 
opposed  to  it ;  and  it  was  during  the  22d  Congress  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  South  Carolina  ripened  into  Nullification,  and  the 
authorities  of  that  State  came  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  while  General  Jackson  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  his  second  term.  General  Jackson  issued 
his  proclamation,  declaring  the  action  of  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina treason,  and  that  he  would  subdue  it  by  force,  if  necessary. 
Governor  Hayne  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  calling  on  the 
people  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  for  obedience.  Thus,  in 
1833,  stood  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  General  government 
pitted  against  a  State  government,  and  both  preparing  for  the 
conflict. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  impetuosity,  and  in  his  extreme  dislike 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  between  whom  and  himself  had  arisen  a  personal 
feud,  had  gone  too  far,  or  too  fast,  or  perhaps  both.  But  he  was 
not  the  man  to  tread  back.  How  should  he  get  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty ?  He  also  hated  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  protective  policy  which  General  Jackson  him- 
self had  once  declared  for.  If,  therefore,  he  could  put  forward 
his  own  party  in  Congress,  to  bring  in  and  pass  a  bill  to  kill  off 
the  protective  policy,  he  would  at  the  same  time  make  peace 
with  South  Carolina,  and  kill  off  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  a  grand  de- 
vice that  should  kill  two  such  birds  with  one  stone,  and  a  bill, 
having  this  object,  was  accordingly  soon  concocted,  and  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  which,  in  his- 
tory, is  known  as  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill. 

Mr.  Clay,  seeing  that  the  protective  policy  was  at  stake,  in- 
stantly put  himself  to  the  task  of  heading  off  this  measure,  and 
brought  into  the  Senate  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  stood  trembling 
in  his  shoes,  as  General  Jackson  had  threatened  to  hang  him  as 
the  leader  of  Nullification.  Opposed  as  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were,  at  this  time,  in  their  views  of  national  policy,  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  rather  take  the  olive-branch  from  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Clay,  than  be  hung  by  General  Jackson,  or  than  have  peace 
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made  with  South  Carolina  by  the  General,  in  the  way  of  Mr." 
Verplanck's  bill.  Thus  human  nature,  in  its  most  natural  devel- 
opments, favored  Mr.  Clay's  project.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  on  the 
spot,  and  in  constant  communication  with  the  Governor  and 
authorities  of  South  Carolina.  Whatever  he  should  agree,  to  at 
Washington,  as  a  peace  measure,  they  would  sanction ;  for  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  himself  the  leader  and  soul  of  Nullification.  The 
whole  matter,  therefore,  was  settled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  in  the  private  intercourse  in  that  body  of  the  two 
parties  to  this  question,  casting  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue,  at 
the  President's  mansion,  entirely  without  the  pale  of  influence. 
General  Jackson,  who  was  supposed,  and  supposed  himself, 
to  have  the  game  in  his  own  hand,  lost  his  trump  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Clay  leaped  into  the  arena.  The  Compromise  Tariff  of 
1833  was  framed  with  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party,  and  they 
agreed  to  it. 

Here  is  another  instance,  an  eminent  example,  of  the  practical 
character  and  consummate  tact  of  Mr.  Clay  in  affairs  of  State, 
in  a  great  public  exigency.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  of  conciliation  which  would  have  no  rival,  and 
which  would  sweep  every  thing  else  from  the  boards ;  and  it 
must  be  effective,  conclusive,  valid.  Doubtless  Mr.  Clay  had  to 
sacrifice  more  in  this  measure  than  he  could  have  wished  to  do. 
But  it  was  a  compromise,  and  he  wished  not  only  to  restore 
harmony  to  the  Union,  but  to  save  the  principle  of  protection, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  supposed  to  have  given  it  up,  as  many 
at  the  time  said,  and  many  ever  since  have  said,  that  he  did. 
But  he  did  not.  He  gave  to  the  measure  a  nine  years'  lease, 
to  1842,  by  which  time  he  hoped  that  the  reckless  Jacksonian 
policy  would  spend  itself,  and  the  country  be  able  to  come  back 
to  an  adequate  protective  system.  We  see  in  this  measure  of 
1833,  not  only  the  great  statesman's  skill  in  adapting  it  to  the 
moment,  so  that  it  should  answer  all  its  desirable  purposes,  and 
restore  peace  to  the  country ;  but  we  see  his  prophetic  discern- 
ment in  adapting  it  to  the  future.  It  was  precisely  nine  years 
when  the  country  was  fully  prepared  for  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
the  principle  of  protection  was  never  abandoned.  When  the 
compromise  tariff  of  1833  came  to  be  understood,  Mr.  Clay's 
popularity  rose  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  reached  before 
— higher,  perhaps,  than  it  ever  reached  afterward.  He  not  only 
saved  the  country  from  being  drenched  in  the  blood  of  a  civil 
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war,  but  he  satisfied  all  the  manufacturing  and  other  interests 
that  needed  protection,  that  he  had  done  the  best  thing  possible 
for  them,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  tour  which  he 
afterward  made  through  the  Eastern  States,  was  an  ovation  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  he  rested  on  his  laurels. 

Mr.  Clay  was,  of  course,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency — a 
position  which,  for  the  half  of  his  public  life,  he  could  not  va- 
cate, if  he  would — when  he  brought  in  his  famous  land  bill,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  22d  Congress.  His  political  opponents  ex- 
pected that  in  that  measure,  he  would  bid  for  votes  in  the  new 
States  of  the  rising  West.  Who  ever  knew  Mr.  Clay  to  swerve 
from  his  conscientious  convictions  of  right  ?  He  saw  that  now 
was  the  time,  or  never,  to  do  justice  to  the  old  States,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  lands,  as  they  had  purchased  them  with  their 
blood.  He  foresaw  that  the  new  States,  within  whose  limits  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  lay,  would  soon  say,  "  These 
are  our  lands."  To  the  utter  amazement  of  the  opposite  party, 
Mr.  Clay  brought  in  a  bill  that  was  strictly  just  to  all  the  States,, 
without  any  regard  to  its  effect  on  his  popularity  in  the  West. 
It  was  debated,, and  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  postponed  in  the 
House  to  the  next  session,  when  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-four  to  twenty,  and  the  House  by  ninety-six  to  forty. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President  (General 
Jackson),  there  were  not  so  many  days  left  in  the  session  as  he 
had  a  right  to  keep  it  for  consideration,  and  having  resolved  to 
veto  it,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  it  with  his  objec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress — 
a  stretch  of  power  which  none  but  General  Jackson  might  pre- 
sume upon.  He  knew  that  if  he  had  returned  it  to  the  Congress 
which  sent  it  to  him,  it  would  have  been  passed  by  a  two  thirds 
vote ;  and  he  should  have  known  that  he  might,  with  as  much 
propriety,  have  returned  it  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as 
to  the  23d  Congress,  as  neither  was  the  body  that  passed  the 
bill.  This  unconstitutional  act  was  fair  game  for  Mr.  Clay,  and 
he  used  it  with  tremendous  effect.  It  was  not  till  the  Whig 
party  had  obtained  power,  in  the  elections  of  1840,  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  enabled,  in  the  27th  Congress,  to  carry  his  policy  for 
the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  into  effect. 

There  was  a  great  contest  in  the  second  term  of  General  Jack- 
son's occupancy  of  the  executive  chair  regarding  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  President  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Clay  on 
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the  other ;  and  the  President  triumphed,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
have  his  own  way.  The  bank  fell ;  the  public  deposits  were 
withdrawn  in  a  very  questionable  manner  ;  it  was  incorporated 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  president 
of  the  bank,  undertook  to  fight  Andrew  Jackson,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  conflict  the  former  fell,  and.  the 
bank  fell,  to  rise  no  more.  To  this  day  the  United  States  bank 
of  Pennsylvania  is  regarded,  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  as  identical  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
that  was  a  national  institution — all  by  the  influence  of  party. 
The  former  bank,  by  the  perversion  of  its  faculties,  in  a  personal 
feud,  came  to  nothing,  and  ruined  thousands ;  whereas,  no  man 
ever  lost  a  penny  by  the  latter,  and  it  was  the  best  regulator  of 
the  national  currency  we  have  ever  had,  besides  that  it  trans- 
acted all  the  monetary  afFairs  of  the  Government  without  charge. 

The  Sub  or  Independent  Treasury,  which  was  brought  into 
being  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  repealed  under  Mr. 
Tyler's,  re-established  under  Mr.  Polk's,  and  which  is  now 
(1856)  the  law  of  the  land  for  all  the  banking  functions  of  the 
Government,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  he  was  a 
leader  in  its  repeal  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress.  Mr.  Clay's 
speeches  on  the  Sub-Treasury,  are  among  his  most  argument- 
ative and  most  eloquent  discourses. 

In  1834-35,  the  subject  of  French  spoliations  came  before 
Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  French  Government 
— the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe — to  pay  the  first  install- 
ment due  to  our  Government  by  a  treaty  made  with  France  in 
18,31,  as  part  of  an  indemnity.  President  Jackson,  with  great 
precipitancy,  sent  a  message, to  Congress,  recommending  a  meas- 
ure of  reprisals  on  French  commerce,  if  the  payment  should  not 
be  made  during  the  next  session  of  the  French  Chambers.  The 
carrying  out  of  such  a  measure  would,  of  course,  have  involved 
us  in  inevitable  war  with  France.  The  inflammable  temper  of 
the  French  nation  was  not  likely  to  regard  such  a  proposal  in 
any  other  light  than  an  insult.  But  the  matter  was  on  the 
wing,  and  how  should  the  difficulty  be  surmounted  ?  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  Mr.  Clay,  whom  the  Senate  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  afFairs.  Mr.  Clay  set  himself 
to  the  task,  and  made  an  elaborate,  but  conciliatory  report,  at  the 
same  time  asserting  our  rights  in  the  premises,  concluding  by 
recommending  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  it  is  inexpedient 
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to  pass,  at  this  time,  any  law  vesting  in  the  President  authority 
for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the  contingency 
of  provision  not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the 
indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  present 
session  of  the  French  Chambers."  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able facts  in  the  history  of  either  House  of  Congress,  that  this 
resolution  should,  have  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice — all 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  argument  of  his  report 
and  his  speech  on  the  occasion  !  The  news  of  this  decision  fol- 
lowed that  of  General  Jackson's  recommendation  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  French  embassador  had  been  recalled  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  American  minister  at  Paris  had  received  his 
passports,  as  a  forerunner  of  hostilities,  the  disturbed  waters  were 
calmed  by  the  oil  poured  upon  them  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Clay, 
the  indemnity  was  paid,  and  there  was  peace  and  quiet  again. 

Under  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  run  down  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  the  whole  nation  was  prepared,  in  1840,  to  return  to 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  policy.  Mr.  Clay  had  stood 
the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  his  op- 
ponents, for  a  dozen  years.  He  had  saved  the  nation,  in  all 
that  he  could,  from  evil,  while  in  the  minority,  and  done  all  the 
good  he  could  in  such  a  disadvantageous  position.  He  had  vin- 
dicated his  principles,  sown  his  seed,  which  had  sprung  up,  and 
began  to  bear  fruit.  The  harvest  was  ripe  for  his  sickle  in 
1840,  and  that  was  the  time  when  the  party  which  acknowl- 
edged him  as  leader,  should  have  made  him  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Clay  had  earned  it,  and  the  party  was 
under  every  obligation  to  confer  that  honor  upon  him.  But 
they  passed  by  him,  and  put  forward  William  H.  Harrison  and 
John  Tyler,  the  first  of  whom  died  in  thirty  days  after  he  was 
inaugurated  President,  and  the  second  succeeding,  disappointed 
the  party,  disappointed  the  nation,  disappointed  the  world  ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  associates,  he 
being  still  faithful  to  his  principles  and  to  the  party,  and  still  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  nothing  could  stay  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fatal  error  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention. 

The  immense  disasters  occasioned  by  the  Tyler  treason, 
brought  back  the  party  to  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  with  compunction 
and  remorse  ;  and  the  greatest  agony  that  ever  shook  the  nation's 
heart,  went  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year.    But  the 
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fatal  error  had  done  its  work,  and  given  an  advatange  to  his 
opponents  too  mighty  to  be  overcome.  The  hosts  which  had. 
heretofore  mustered  under  Mr.  Clay's  lead,  had  been  disorgan- 
ized ;  there  was  no  chance  to  carry  out  his  principles  under  the 
Tyler  administration,  which  had  been  brought  into  power  by 
his  friends,  and  for  which  his  friends  were  responsible  ;•  and 
although  it  was  the  most  gigantic  effort  which  the  political 
annals  of  the  country  have  ever  recorded,  it  terminated  in  the 
sad  discomfiture  of  the  party  whose  repentance  for  past  delin- 
quencies came  too  late. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  spoken  of  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  its  cause.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive pages  of  history.  It  was  once  a  party  of  principle  ;  but 
when  it  ceased  to  be  such,  it  fell.  After  a  long  struggle,  under 
Mr.  Clay,  its  principles  had  triumphed  ;  and  if  the  party  had  ad- 
hered to  him,  there  was  every  prospect  that  those  principles 
would  have  had  a  permanent  sway.  But  when  they  deserted, 
him,  their  disorganization  was  rapid  ;  and  who  shall  now  gather 
up  the  fragments  ? 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Clay's  life  being  given  in  this  volume, 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  this  rapid  sketch  over 
the  same  ground  which  the  reader  may  be  supposed  just  to  have 
trodden.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  record  as  well  of  Mr. 
Clay's  principles  as  of  his  eventful  history ;  and  we  leave  it  with 
those  who  may  be  disposed,  to  profit  by  it. 
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Note  A.— Page  132. 

RESOLUTIONS    INTRODUCED    IN    THE     SENATE     OF     THE    UNITED 
STATES,  BY  MR.  CLAY,  JANUARY  29,   1850. 

PREAMBLE. — It  being  desirable  for  the  peace,  concord,  and  harmony  of 
the  Union  of  these  States,  to  settle  and  adjust  amicably  all  questions  of 
controversy  between  them  arising  out  of  the  institution  of  Slavery,  upon  a 
fair  equality  and  just  basis,  therefore — 

1st.  Resolved,  That  California,  with  suitable  boundaries,  ought,  upon  her 
application,  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  without  the 
imposition  by  Congress  of  any  restriction  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction 
of  slavery  within  those  boundaries. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  introduced  into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide,  by  law, 
either  for  its  introduction  into,  or  its  exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  said 
territory;  and  that  appropriate  territorial  Governments  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished by  Congress,  in  all  of  the  said  territory  not  assigned  as  the  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  State  of  California,  without  the  addition  of  any 
restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas  ought  to 
be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from  its 
mouth,  and  running  up  that  river  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico,  thence 
with  that  line  eastwardly,  and  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  line 
as  established  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  excluding  any  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  whether  lying  on  the  east  or  west  of  that  river. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State  of  Texasthat  the  United 
States  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  all  the  legitimate 
and  bona  fide  public  debts  of  that  State,  contracted  prior  to  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were 

pledged  by  the  said  State  to  its  creditors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 

dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  duties,  as  pledged,  having  been  no  longer 
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applicable  to  that  object  after  the  said  annexation,  but  having  thenceforward 
become  payable  to  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  condition  also  that  the 
said  State  shall,  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  her  Legislature,  or  of 
a  convention,  relinquish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to  any 
part  of  New  Mexico. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  while  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
without  the  consent  of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
District,  and  without  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the 
District. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  District  the 
trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  States  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
District,  either  to  be  sold  therein,  as  merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to 
other  markets  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and 
delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor,  in  any  State,  who  may  escape 
into  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  this  Union. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the 
trade  in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States,  and  that  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  depends  exclus- 
ively upon  their  own  particular  law. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY  ON  THE  FOREGOING  RESOLUTIONS, 

DELIVERED   FEBRUARY   5TH   AND    6TH,    1850. 

Mr.  President,  never  on  any  former  occasion  have  I  risen  under  feel- 
ings of  such  painful  solicitude.  I  have  seen  many  periods  of  great 
anxiety,  of  peril,  and  of  danger  in  this  country,  and  I  have  never  before 
risen  to  address  any  assemblage  so  oppressed,  so  appalled,  and  so  anx- 
ious ;  and  sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  do  here,  what  again  and 
again  I  have  done  in  my  private  chamber,  to  implore  of  Him  who  holds 
the  "destinies  of  nations  and  individuals  in  His  hands,  to  bestow  upon  our 
country  His  blessing,  to  calm  the  violence  and  rage  of  party,  to  still  passion, 
to  allow  reason  once  more  to  resume  its  empire.  And  may  I  not  ask  of 
Him  too,  sir,  to  bestow  on  his  humble  servant,  now  before  him,  the  bless- 
ing of  his  smiles,  and  of  strength  and  ability  to  perform  the  work  which 
now  lies  before  him  ?  Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  have  seen  other  anxious  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  if  I  were  to  venture,  Mr.  President, 
to  trace  to  their  original  source  the  cause  of  all  our  present  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, and  distraction,  I  should  ascribe  it  to  the  violence  and  intemperance 
of  party  spirit.  To  party  spirit !  Sir,  in  the  progress  of  this  session  we 
have  had  the  testimony  of  two  senators  here,  who,  however  they  may  differ 
on  other  matters,  concur  in  the  existence  of  that  cause  in  originating  the 
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unhappy  differences  which  prevail  throughout  the  country,  on  the  subject 
of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Parties,  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain,  the  one  ascendency  over  the  other, 
catch  at  every  passing  or  floating  plank  in  order  to  add  strength  and  power 
to  each.  We  have  been  told  by  the  two  senators  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
that  each  of  the  parties  at  the  North,  in  its  turn,  has  moved  and  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  small  party  called  Abolitionists,  in  order  that 
the  scale  in  its  favor  might  preponderate  against  that  of  its  adversary.  And 
all  around  us,  every  where,  we  see  too  many  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
the  spirit  and  intemperance  of  party.  I  might  go  to  other  legislative  bodies 
than  that  which  is  assembled  in  Congress,  and  I  might  draw  from  them 
illustrations  of  the  melancholy  truth  upon  which  I  am  dwelling,  but  I  need 
not  pass  out  of  this  Capitol  itself.  I  say  it,  sir,  with  all  deference  and  re- 
spect to  that  other  portion  of  Congress  assembled  in  the  other  wing  of  this 
Capitol;  but  what  have  we  seen  there?  During  this  very  session  one 
whole  week  has  been  exhausted — I  think  about  a  week — in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  elect  a  doorkeeper  of  the  House. 

And,  Mr.  President,  what  was  the  question  in  this  struggle  to  elect  a 
doorkeeper?  It  was  not  as  to  the  man  or  the  qualities  of  the  man,  or  who 
is  best  adapted  to  the  situation.  It  was  whether  the  doorkeeper  entertained 
opinions  upon  certain  national  measures  coincident  with  this  or  that  side  of 
the  House.  That  was  the  sole  question  which  prevented  the  election  of  a 
doorkeeper  for  about  the  period  of  a  week.  Sir,  I  make  no  reproaches — 
none,  to  either  portion  of  that  House ;  I  state  the  fact ;  and  I  state  the  fact 
to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  and  to  express  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
an  endeavor  to  check  this  violence  of  party. 

Sir,  what  vicissitudes  do  we  not  pass  through  in  this  short  mortal  career 
of  ours  ?  Eight  years,  or  nearly  eight  years  ago,  I  took  my  leave  finally, 
and,  as  I  supposed,  forever,  from  this  body.  At  that  time  I  did  not  con- 
ceive of  the  possibility  of  ever  again  returning  to  it.  And  if  my  private 
wishes  and  particular  inclinations,  and  the  desire  during  the  short  remnant 
of  my  days  to  remain  in  repose  and  quiet,  could  have  prevailed,  you  would 
never  have  seen  me  occupying  the  seat  which  I  now  occupy  upon  this  floor. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  to  which  I  belong,  unsolicited  by  me,  chose  to 
designate  me  for  this  station,  and  I  have  come  here,  sir,  in  obedience  to  a 
sense  of  stern  duty,  with  no  personal  objects,  no  private  views,  now  or  here- 
after, to  gratify.  I  know,  sir,  the  jealousies,  the  fears,  the  apprehensions 
which  are  engendered  by  the  existence  of  that  party  spirit  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  but  if  there  be  in  my  hearing  now,  in  or  out  of  this  Capitol,  any 
one  who  hopes,  in  his  race  for  honors  and  elevation,  for  higher  honors  and 
higher  elevation  than  that  which  he  now  occupies,  I  beg  him  to  believe  that 
I,  at  least,  will  never  jostle  him  in  the  pursuit  of  those  honors  or  that  eleva- 
tion. I  beg  him  to  be  perfectly  persuaded  that,  if  my  wishes  prevail,  my 
name  shall  never  be  used  in  competition  with  his.  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  when  my  service  is  terminated  in  this  body,  my  mission,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  public  affairs  of  this  world  and  upon  this  earth,  is  closed,  and 
closed,  if  my  wishes  prevail,  forever. 

But,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  which  are  daily 
transpiring  before  us*.  It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  that  party 
spirit  and  future  elevation  mix  more  or  less  in  all  our  affairs,  in  all  our  de- 
liberations. At  a  moment  when  the  White  House  itself  is  in  danger  of  con- 
flagration, instead  of  all  hands  uniting  to  extinguish  the  flames,  we  are 
contending  about  who  shall  be  its  next  occupant.  When  a  dreadful  cre- 
vasse has  occurred,  which  threatens  inundation  and  destruction  to  all  around 
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it,  we  are  contending  and  disputing  about  the  profits  of  an  estate  which  is 
threatened  with  total  submersion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rjassion,  passion — party,  party,  and  intemperance — 
that  is  all  I  dread  in  the  adjustment  of  the  great  questions  which  unhappily 
at  this  time  divide  our  distracted  country.  Sir,  at  this  moment  we  have  in 
the  legislative  bodies  of  this  Capitol  and  in  the  States,  twenty  old  furnaces 
in  full  blast,  emitting  heat,  and  passion,  and  intemperance,  and  diffusing 
them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  broad  land.  Two  months  ago  all 
was  calm  in  comparison  to  the  present  moment.  All  now  is  uproar,  con- 
fusion, and  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  this  people.  Sir,  I  implore  senators,  I  entreat  them,  by  all 
that  they  expect  hereafter,  and  by  all  that  is  dear  to  them  here  below,  to 
repress  the  ardor  of  these  passions,  to  look  to  their  country,  to  its  interests, 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason — not  as  it  shall  be  attempted  to  be  uttered 
by  me,  for  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  indulge  the  hope  that  any  thing 
I  may  say  will  avert  the  effects  which  I  have  described,  but  to  listen  to 
their  own  reason,  their  own  judgment,  their  own  good  sense,  in  determining 
upon  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  our  country  in  the  actual  posture  in  whi«h 
we  find  her.  Sir,  to  this  great  object  have  my  efforts  been  directed  during 
the  whole  session. 

I  have  cut  myself  off  from  all  the  usual  enjoyments  of  social  life,  I  have 
confined  myself  almost  entirely,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  my. own  cham- 
ber, and  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  the  present  time  my  thoughts 
have  been  anxiously  directed  to  the  object  of  finding  some  plan,  of  propos- 
ing some  mode  of  accommodation,  which  would  once  more  restore  the 
blessings  of  concord,  harmony  and  peace  to  this  great  country.  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  successful  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  but  I  have  presented  a  scheme,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  hon- 
orable senators  that,  if  they  find  in  that  plan  any  thing  that  is  defective,  if 
they  find  in  it  any  thing  that  is  worthy  of  acceptance,  but  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  and  patriotic 
course  is  not  to  denounce  it,  but  to  improve  it — not  to  reject  without  ex- 
amination any  project  of  accommodation  having  for  its  object  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  in  this  country,  but  to  look  at  it  to  see  if  it  be  susceptible 
of  elaboration  or  improvement,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  which  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  is  common  to  all  and  every  one  of  us,  to  restore  peace  and 
quiet,  and  harmony  and  happiness  to  this  country. 

Sir,  when  I  came  to  consider  this  subject,  there  were  two  or  three  general 
purposes  which  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  accom- 
plish. The  one  was,  to  settle  all  the  controverted  questions  arising  out  of 
the  subject  of  slavery.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing  very  little,  if  we  settled 
one  question  and  left  other  distracting  questions  unadjusted,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  doing  but  little,  if  we  stopped  one  leak  only  in  the  ship  of  State, 
and  left  other  leaks  capable  of  producing  danger,  if  not  destruction,  to  the 
vessel.  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  every  subject  connected  with  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  out  of  which  controverted  questions  had  sprung, 
to  see  if  it  were  possible  or  practicable  to  accommodate  and  adjust  the 
whole  of  them.  Another  principal  object  which  attracted  my  attention  was, 
to  endeavor  to  form  such  a  scheme  of  accommodation  that  neither  of  the 
two  classes  of  States  into  which  our  country  is  so  unhappily  divided  should 
make  any  sacrifice  of  any  great  principle.  I  believe,  sir,  the  series  of  resolu- 
tions which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate  accomplishes 
that  object. 

Sir,  another  purpose  which  I  had  in  view  was  this :  I  was  aware  of  the 
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difference  of  opinion  prevailing  between  these  two  classes  of  States.  I  was 
aware  that,  while  one  portion  of  the  Union  was  pushing  maters,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  the  greatest  extremity,  another  portion  or  the  Union  was 
pushing  them  to  an  opposite,  perhaps  'not  less  dangerous  extremity.  It 
appeared  to  me,  then,  that  if  any  arrangement,  any  satisfactory  adjustment 
could  be  made  of  the  controverted  qu^s  ions  between  the  two  classes  of 
S  ates,  that  adjustment,  that  arrange  men',  could  only  be  successful  and 
effectual  by  extracting  from  both  parties  some  concessions — not  of  principle, 
not  of  principle  at  all,  but  of  feeling,  of  opinion,  in  relation  to  matters  in 
controversy  between  them.  Sir,  I  believe  the  resolutions  which  I  have 
prepared  fulfill  that  object.  I  believe,  sir,  that  yoU  will  find,  upon  that  care- 
ful, rational,  and  attentive  examination  of  them,  which  I  think  they  deserve, 
that  neither  party  in  some  of  them  make  any  concession  at  all ;  in  others 
the  concessions  of  forbearance  are  mutual ;  and  in  the  third  place,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  slaveholding  States,  there  are  resolutions  making  concessions  to 
them  by  the  opposite  class  of  States,  without  any  compensation  whatever 
being  rendered  by  them  to  the  non-slaveholding  States.  I  think  every  one 
of  these  characteristics  which  I  have  assigned,  and  the  measures  which  I 
proposed,  is  susceptible  of  clear  and  satisfactory  demonstration  by  an  atten- 
tive perusal  and  critical  examination  of  the  resolutions  themselves.  Let  us 
take  up  the  first  resolution. 

The  first  resolution,  Mr.  President,  as  you  are  aware,  relates  to  California, 
and  it  declares  that  California,  with  suitable  limits,  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
a  member  of  this  Union,  without  the  imposition  of  any  restriction  either  to 
interdict  or  to  introduce  slavery  within  her  limits.  Well  now,  is  there  any 
concession  in  this  resoluiion  by  ei  her  party  to  the  other?  I  know  that 
gentlemen  who  come  from  slaveholding  States  say  the  North  gets  all  that 
it  desires ;  but  by  whom  does  it  get  it  ?  Does  it  get  it  by  any  action  of 
Congress?  If  slavery  be  interdicted  within  the  limits  of  California,  has  it 
been  done  by  Congress — by  this  Government  ?  No,  sir.  That  interdiction 
is  imposed  by  California  herself.  And  has  it  not  been  the  doctrine  of  all 
parties  that  when  a  State  is  about  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  State 
has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will  or  will  not  have  slavery  within 
its  limits? 

The  great  principle,  sir,  which  was  in  contest  upon  the  memorable  occa- 
sion of  the  introduction  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  was,  whether  it  was 
competent  or  not  competent  for  Congress  to  impose  any  restriction  which 
should  exist  after  she  became  a  member  of  the  Union.  We  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  Missouri,  contended  that  no  such  restriction  should 
be  imposed.  We  contended  that,  whenever  she  was  once  admitted  into  the 
Union,  she  had  all  the  lights  and  privileges  of  any  pre-existing  State  in  the 
Union,  and  that  among  these  rights  and  privileges  was  one  to  decide  for 
herself  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within  her  limits ;  that 
she  had  as  much  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  introduction  of  slavery  or  its 
abolition  as  New  York  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  introduction  or  abo- 
lition of  slavery ;  and  that,  although  subsequently  admitted,  she  stood  among 
her  peers,  equally  invested  with  all  the  privileges  that  any  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  States  had  a  right  to  enjoy. 

Sir,  I  think  that  those  who  have  been  contending  wdth  so  much  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  ought  to  reflect  that,  even  if 
they  could  carry  their  object  and  adopt  the  proviso,  it  ceases  the  moment 
any  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  was  applicable  came  to  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Union.  Why,  sir,  no  one  contends  now,  no  one  believes, 
that  with  regard  to  those  North-western  States  to  which  the  ordinance  of 
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1787  applied — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan — no  one  can  now  be- 
lieve but  that  any  one  of  those  States,  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  it,  have 
just  as  much  right  to  introduce  slavery  within  their  borders,  as  Virginia 
has  to  maintain  the  existence  of  slavery  within  hers.  Then,  sir,  if  in  the 
struggle  for  power  and  empire  between  the  two  classes  of  States  a  decision 
in  California  has  taken  place  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  Southern  States, 
it  is  a  decision  not  made  by  the  General  Government. 

It  is  a  decision  respecting  which  they  can  utter  no  complaint  toward  the 
General  Government.  It  is  a  decision  made  by  California  herself;  which 
California  had  unquestionably  the  right  to  make  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is,  then,  in  the  first  resolution,  according  to  the 
observation  which  I  made  some  time  ago,  a  case  where  neither  party  con- 
cedes ;  where  the  question  of  slavery,  neither  its  introduction  nor  interdic- 
tion, is  decided  in  reference  to  the  action  of  this  Government ;  and  if  it  has 
been  decided,  it  has  been  by  a  different  body — by  a  different  power — by 
California  itself,  which  had  a  right  to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  resolution  in  the  series  which  I  have  offered  I  beg 
gentlemen  candidly  now  to  look  at.  I  was  aware,  perfectly  aware,  of  the 
perseverance  with  which  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  insisted  upon.  I  knew 
that  every  one  of  the  free  States  in  this  Union,  Avithout  exception,  had  by 
its  Legislative  body  passed  resolutions  instructing  their  Senators  and  re- 
questing their  Representatives  to  get  that  restriction  incorporated  in  any 
Territorial  Government  which  might  be  established  under  the  auspices  of 
Congress.  I  knew  how  much,  and  I  regretted  how  much,  the  free  States 
had  put  their  hearts  upon  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  In  the  second  res- 
olution I  call  upon  them  to  waive  persisting  in  it.  I  ask  them,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  to  other  members  of  the 
Union,  to  give  it  up — to  no  longer  insist  upon  it — to  see,  as  they  must  see, 
if  their  eyes  are  open,  the  dangers  which  lie  ahead,  if  they  persevere  in 
insisting  upon  it. 

When  I  called  upon  them  in  this  resolution  to  do  this,  was  I  not  bound 
to  offer,  for  a  surrender  of  that  favorite  principle  or  measure  of  theirs,  some 
compensation,  not  as  an  equivalent  by  any  means,  but  some  compensation 
in  the  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  which,  animating  one  side,  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  actuate  the  other  side  ?  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  that  is  offered 
them  ?  It  is  a  declaration  of  what  I  characterized,  and  must  still  charac- 
terize, with  great  deference  to  all  those  who  entertain  opposite  opinions,  as 
two  truths,  I  will  not  say  incontestible,  but  to  me  clear,  and  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  indisputable  truths.  What  are  they  ?  The  first 
is,  that  by  law  slavery  no  longer  exists  in  any  part  of  the  acquisitions  made 
by  us  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  in  our  opinion, 
according  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  slavery  never  will  be  introduced 
into  any  portion  of  the  territories  so  acquired  from  Mexico.  Now,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  this  declaration  of  what  I  call  these  two  truths  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot.  proviso. 

I  have  heard  this  asserted,  but  is  that  the  case  ?  If  the  Wilmot  proviso 
be  adopted  in  Territorial  Governments  established  over  these  countries  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  it  would  be  a  positive  enactment,  a  prohibition,  an  in- 
terdiction as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  within  them ;  but  with  regard 
to  these  opinions  I  had  hoped,  and  I  shall  still  indulge  the  hope,  that  those 
who  represent  the  free  States  will  be  inclined  not  to  insist — indeed  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  give  to  these  declarations  the  form  of  positive  en- 
actment. I  had  hoped  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  Congress,  leaving  it,  upon  the  basis  of  that  opinion, 
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without  asking  for  what  seems  to  me  almost  impracticable,  if  not  impossible 
— for  any  subsequent  enactment  to  be  introduced  into  the  bill  by  which 
Territorial  Governments  should  be  established. 

And  I  can  only  say  that  the  second  resolution,  even  without  the  declara- 
tion of  these  two  truths  expressed,  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  me 
than  with  them — but  I  could  not  forget  that  I  was  proposing  a  scheme  of 
arrangement  and  compromise,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  depart  from  the 
duty  which  the  preparation  of  such  a  scheme  seems  to  me  to  impose,  of 
offering,  while  we  ask  the  surrender  on  one  side  of  a  favorite  measure,  of 
offering  to  the  other  side  some  compensation  for  that  surrender  or  sacrifice. 
What  are  the  truths,  Mr.  President  ?  The  first  is,  that  by  law  slavery  does 
not  exist  within  the  Territories  ceded  to  us  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It 
is  a  misfortune,  sir,  in  the  various  weighty  and  important  topics  which  are 
connected  with  the  subject  that  I  am  now  addressing  you  upon,  that  any 
one  of  the  five  or  six  furnishes  a  theme  for  a  lengthened  speech  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity,  I  think — at  least  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion— of  limiting  myself  rather  to  the  expression  of  opinions,  than  going 
at  any  great  length  into  the  discussion  of  all  these  various  topics. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  that  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the  Territories 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  fact  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  Mexico  abolishing  it,  I 
think,  in  1824  ;  and  to  the  subsequent  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislative 
body  of  Mexico,  I  forget  in  what  year,  by  which  they  proposed — what  it  is 
true  they  have  never  yet  carried  into  full  effect — compensation  to  the  owners 
of  slaves  for  the  property  of  which  they  were  stripped  by  the  act  of  aboli- 
tion. I  can  only  refer  to  the  acquiescence  of  Mexico  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  from  the  time  of  its  extinction  down  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  by 
which  we  acquired  these  countries.  But  all  Mexico,  so  far  as  I  know,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  non-existence  of  slavery.  Gentlemen,  I  know,  talk  about 
the  irregularity  of  the  law  by  which  that  act  was  accomplished ;  but  does 
it  become  us,  a  foreign  power,  to  look  into  the  mode  by  which  an  object 
has  been  accomplished  by  another  foreign  power,  when  she  herself  is  satis- 
fied with  what  she  has  done  ;  and  when,  too,  she  is  the  exclusive  judge 
whether  an  object  which  is  local  and  municipal  to  herself,  has  been  or  has 
not  been  accomplished  in  conformity  with  her  fundamental  laws  ?  Why, 
Mexico  upon  this  subject  showed  to  the  last  moment,  her  anxiety  in  the 
documents  which  were  laid  before  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  the  ne^ 
gotiation  of  this  treaty,  by  Mr.  Trist. 

In  the  very  act,  in  the  very  negotiation  by  which  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, ceding  to  us  the  countries  in  question,  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  Mexican  Republic  urged  the  abhorrence  with  which  Mexico 
would  view  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  portion  of  the  Territory 
which  ?he  was  about  to  cede  to  the  United  States.  The  clause  of  pro- 
hibition was  not  inserted  in  consequence  of  the  firm  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
Trist,  and  his  declaration  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  mention  the 
subject. 

I  take  it  then,  sir — and  availing  myself  of  the  benefit  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  a  former  occasion  on  this  question,  and  which  I  think 
have  left  the  whole  country  under  the  impression  of  the  non-existence  of 
slavery  within  the  whole  of  the  Territory  in  the  ceded  Territories — I  take 
it  for  granted  that  what  I  have  said,  aided  by  the  reflection  of  gentlemen, 
will  satisfy  them  of  that  first  truth,  that  slavery  does  not  exist  there  by  law, 
unless  slavery  was  carried  there  the  moment  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
two  parties,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States.  Now,  really,  I  must  say  that  upon  the  idea  that  eo  instanti  upon 
the  consummation  of  the  treaty,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
spread  itself  over  the  acquired  Territory,  and  carried  along  with  it  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  the  proposition  is  so  irreconcilable  with  any  compre- 
hension or  reason  that  I  possess,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  meet  it. 

Why,  these  United  States  consist  of  thirty  States.  In  fifteen  of  them 
there  was  slavery,  in  fifteen  of  them  slavery  did  not  exist.  Well,  how  can 
it  be  argued  that  the  fifteen  slave  States,  by  the  operation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  carried  into  the  ceded  Territory  their  institution 
of  slavery,  any  more  than  it  can  be  argued  on  the  other  side  that,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  Constitution,  the  fifteen  free  States  carried  into  the 
ceded  territory  the  principle  of  freedom  which  they  from  policy  have  chosen 
to  adopt  within  their  limits  ?  Why,  sir,  let  me  suppose  a  case.  Let  me 
imagine  that  Mexico  had  never  abolished  slavery  there  at  all — let  me  sup- 
pose that  it  was  existing  in  point  of  fact  and  in  virtue  of  law,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  the 
cession  of  these  countries  to  us  by  the  treaty  in  question. 

With  what  patience  would  gentlemen  coming  from  slaveholding  States 
listen  to  any  argument  which  should  he  urged  by  the  free  States,  that  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  slavery  within  those  territories,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  abolished  it  the  moment  it  operated  upon  and 
took  effect  in  the  ceded  territory  ?  Well,  is  there  not  just  as  much  ground 
to  contend  that,  where  a  moiety  of  the  States  is  free,  and  the  other  mo:ety 
is  slaveholding,  the  principle  of  free. lorn  which  prevails  in  the  one  class 
shall  operate  as  much  as  the  principle  of  slavery  which  prevails  in  the 
other  ?  Can  you  come,  amid  this  couflict  of  interests,  principles,  and  legis- 
lation which  prevails  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Union,  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  which  I  understand  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  public  law  of  the 
world,  of  reason,  and  justice — that  the  status  of  law,  as  it  existed  at  the 
moment  of  the  conquest  or  the  acquisition,  remains  until  it  is  altered  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  conqueringor  acquiring  power  ?  That  is  the 
great  principle  which  you  can  scarcely  turn  over  a  page  of  the  public  law 
of  the  world  without  finding  recognized,  and  every  where  established.  The 
laws  of  Mexico,  as  they  existed  at  the  moment  of  the  cession  of  the  ceded 
Territories  to  this  country,  remained  the  laws  until,  and  unless,  they  were 
altered  by  that  new  sovereign  power  which  this  people  and  these  Territories 
come  under,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  cession  to  the  United  States. 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  without  trespassing  further,  or  exhaust- 
ing the  little  stock  of  strength  which  I  have,  and  for  which  I  shall  have 
abundant  use  in  the  progress  of  the  argument,  I  may  leave  that  part  of  the 
subject,  with  two  or  three  observations  only  upon  the  general  power  which 
I  think  appertains  to  this  Government  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Sir,  before  I  approach  that  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  the  institution  of  slavery  presents  two  questions  totally  distinct, 
and  resting  on  entirely  different  grounds — slavery  within  the  States,  and 
slavery  without  the  States.  Congress,  the  General  Government,  has  no 
power,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  touch  slavery  within 
the  States,  except  in  three  specified  particulars  in  that  instrument ;  to  adjust 
the  subject  of  representation ;  to  impose  taxes  when  a  system  of  direct  tax- 
ation is  made ;  and  to  perform  the  duty  of  surrendering,  or  causing  to  be 
delivered  up,  fugitive  slaves  that  may  escape  from  service  which  they  owe 
in  slave  States,  and  take  refuge  in  free  States.  And,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  say 
that  if  Congress  were  to  attack,  within  the  States,  the  institution  of  slavery, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  overthrow  or  extinction  of  slavery,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  my  voice  would  be  for  war ;  then  would  be  made  a  case  which  would 
justify  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  slave  States  to  such  an  unconstitutional  and 
usurped  attempt  as  would  be  made  on  the  supposition  which  I  have  stated. 

Then  we  should  be  acting  in  defense  of  our  rights,  our  domicils,  our 
property,  our  safety,  our  lives ;  and  then,  I  think,  would  be  furnished  a  case 
in  which  the  slaveholding  States  would  be  justified  by  all  considerations 
which  pertain  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  man,  to  employ  every  in- 
strument which  God  or  nature  had  placed  in  their  hands  to  resist  such  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  fee  States.  And  then,  if  unfortunately  civil 
war  should  break  out,  and  we  should  present  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  spectacle  of  one  portion  of  this  Union  endeavoring  to  subvert  an  insti- 
tution in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  most  sacred  obligations 
which  can  bind  men ;  we  should  present  the  spectacle  in  which  we  should 
have  the  sympathies,  the  good  wishes,  and  the  desire  for  our  success  of  all 
men  who  love  justice  and  truth.  Far  different,  I  fear,  would  be  our  case — 
if  unhappily  we  should  be  plunged  into  civil  war — if  the  two  parts  of  this 
country  should  be  placed  in  a  position  hostile  toward  each  other,  in  order 
to  carry  slavery  into  the  new  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard,  all  of  us  have  read  of  the  efforts  of  France 
to  propagate — what,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ?  Not  slavery,  sir ;  not 
slavery,  but  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  wre  know  the  fate  of  her  efforts  in  a 
work  of  that  kind.  But  if  the  two  portions  of  this  Confederacy  should 
unhappily  be  involved  in  civil  war,  in  which  the  effort  on  the  one  side 
would  be  to  restrain  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  new  Territo:  ies,  and  on 
the  other  side  to  force  its  introduction  there,  what  a  spectacle  should  we 
present  to  the  contemplation  of  astonished  mankind  !  An  effort  not  to 
propagate  right,  but  I  must  say — though  I  trust  it  will  be  understood  to  be 
said  with  no  desire  to  excite  feeling — an  effort  to  propagate  wrong  in  the 
terr  tories  thus  acquired  from  Mexico.  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  wre 
should  have  no  sympathy,  no  good  wishes,  and  in  which  all  mankind 
would  be  against  us,  and  in  which  our  own  history  itself  would  be  against 
us;  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  constantly  reproached  our  British  ancestors  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  this  country;  and  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  defenses  which  can  be  made  to  preserve  the  institution 
in  this  country,  that  it  was  forced  upon  us  against  the  wishes  of  our  ances- 
tors, our  own  colonial  ancestors,  and  by  the  cupidity  of  our  British  com- 
me  cial  ancestors. 

The  power  then,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion — and  I  will  extend  it  to 
the  introduction  as  well  as  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories 
— I  think  the  power  does  exist  in  Congress,  and  I  think  there  is  that  im- 
portant distinction  between  slavery  outside  of  the  States  and  slavery  inside 
of  the  States,  that  all  outside  is  debatable,  all  inside  of  the  States  is  unde- 
batable.  The  Government  has  no  right  to  touch  the  institution  within  the 
Staes;  but  whether  she  has,  and  to  what  extent  she  has  the  right  or  not 
to  touch  it  outside  of  the  States,  is  a  question  which  is  debatable,  and  upon 
which  men  may  honestly  and  fairly  differ,  but  which,  decided  however  it 
may  be  decided,  furnishes,  in  my  judgment,  no  just  occasion  for  breaking 
up  this  happy  and  glorious  Union  of  ours. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  either  within  this  District — (I  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations  upon  that  when  I  approach  the  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  District) — either  within  this  District  or  the  Territories. 
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Bui  I  must  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  I  think  there  are  two  sources  of  power, 
either  of  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  if  it  was  deemed  proper  to  exercise  it,  either  to  introduce  or  to  keep 
out  slavery  outside  the  States,  within  the  territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  up  time,  of  which  already  so  much  has 
been  consumed,  to  show  that,  according  to  my  sense  of  the  Constitution  .of 
the  United  States,  or  rather  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  clause  has 
been  interpreted  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  clause  which  confers  on  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  the  Territories  and  other  property  of  the -United 
States  conveys  the  authority. 

Mr.  President,  with  my  worthy  friend  from  Michigan — and  I  use  the 
term  in  the  best  and  most  emphatic  sense,  for  I  believe  he  and  I  have 
known  each  other  longer  than  he  and  I  have  known  any  other  senator  in 
this  hall — I  can  not  concur,  although  I  entertain  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  opinions  he  has  advanced  upon  the  subject,  adverse  to  my  own ;  but 
I  must  say,  when  a  point  is  settled  by  all  the  elementary  writers  of  our 
country,  by  all  the  departments  of  our  Government,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial — when  it  has  been  so  settled  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
never  was  seriously  disturbed  until  recently,  that  I  think,  if 'we  are  to  re- 
gard any  thing  as  fixed  and  settled  under  the  administration  of  this  Con- 
stitution of  ours,  it  is  a  question  which  has  thus  been  invariably  and  uni- 
formly settled  in  a  particular  way.  Or  are  we  to  come  to  this  conclusion 
that  nothiug,  nothing  on  earth  is  settled  under  this  Constitution,  but  that 
every  thing  is  unsettled  ? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  recollect  it  is  very  possible — sir,  it  is  quite 
likely — that  when  that  Constitution  was  framed,  the  application  of  it  to 
such  Territories  as  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  New  Mexico  was  never 
within  the  contemplation  of  its  fraraers.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when 
that  Constitution  was  framed  the  whole  country  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio  was  unpeopled ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  also,  that  the  exercise  and 
the  assertion  of  the  power  to  make  governments  for  Territories  in  their  in- 
fant state,  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  power,  temporary,  and  to  terminate 
whenever  they  have  acquired  a  population  competent  for  self-government. 
Sixty  thousand  is  the  number  fixed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Now,  sir, 
recollect  that  when  this  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  that  Territory  was 
unpeopled,  is  it  possible  that  Congress,  to  whom  it  had  ueen  ceded  by  the 
States  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  ceding  State  and  all  other  members 
of  the  Union — is  it  possible  that  Congress  had  no  right  whatever  to  declare 
what  description  of  settlers  should  occupy  the  public  lands  ? 

Suppose  they  took  up  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  would 
enhance  the  value  of  the  land,  and  enable  them  to  command  for  the  public 
treasury  a  greater  amount  from  that  source  of  revenue  than  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  slaves,  would  they  not  have  had  the  right  to  say,  in  fixing  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them,  for  the  government  of 
that  Territory,  that  any  one  that  chooses  to  bring  slaves  may  bring  them, 
if  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  property,  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  add  to  the  importance  of  the  country  ?  Or  take  the  re- 
verse : — Suppose  Congress  had  thought  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue 
would  be  derived  from  the  waste  lands  beyond  the  Ohio  river  by  the  inter- 
diction of  slavery,  would  they  not  have  had  a  right  to  interdict  it  ?  Why,  sir, 
remember  how  these  settlements  were  made,  and  what  was  their  progress. 
They  began  with  a  few.  I  believe  that  about  Marietta  the  first  settlement 
was  made. 

It  was  a  settlement  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons  from  New 
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England.  Cincinnati,  I  believe,  was  the  next  point  where  a  settlement  was 
made.  It  was  settled  perhaps  by  a  few  persons  from  New  Jersey,  or  some 
other  State.  Did  those  few  settlers,  the  moment  they  arrived  there,  acquire 
sovereign  rights  ?  Had  those  few  persons  power  to  dispose  of  these  terri- 
tories ?  Had  they  even  power  to  govern  themselves — the  handl'ul  of  men 
who  established  themselves  at  Marietta  or  Cincinnati  ?  No,  sir,  the  con- 
templation of  the  Constitution  no  doubt  was,  that,  inasmuch  as  this  power 
was  temporary,  as  it  is  applicable  to  unpeopled  territory,  and  as  that  territory 
will  become  peopled  gradually,  insensibly,  until  it  reaches  a  population 
which  may  entitle  it  to  the  benefit  of  self-government,  in  the  mean  time  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  Congress,  who  owns  the  soil,  should  regulate  the 
settlement  of  the  soil,  and  govern  the  settlers  on  the  soil,  until  those  settlers 
acquire  number  and  capacity  to  govern  themselves. 

Sir,  I  will  not  further  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  I  said  there 
is  another  source  of  power  equally  satisfactory,  equally  conclusive  in  my 
mind,  as  that  which  relates  to  the  territories,  and  that  is  the  treaty-making 
power — the  acquiring  power.  Now,  I  put  it  to  gentlemen,  is  there  not  at 
this  moment  a  power  somewhere  existing  either  to  admit  or  exclude  slavery 
from  the  ceded  territory  ?  It  is  not  an  annihilated  power.  This  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  subsisting,  actual,  existing  power ;  and  where  does  it  exist  ? 
It  existed,  I  presume  no  one  will  controvert,  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession 
of  these  territories.  Mexico  could  have  abolished  slavery  or  introduced 
slavery  either  in  California  or  New  Mexico.  That  must  be  conceded.  Who 
will  controvert  this  position?  Well,  Mexico  has  parted  from  the  territory 
and  from  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory ;  and  to  whom  did  she  transfer 
it  ?  She  transferred  the  territory  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acquires  in  sovereignty  and  in 
territory  over  California  and  New  Mexico,  all,  either  in  sovereignty  or  terri- 
tory, that  Mexico  held  in  California  or  New  Mexico,  by  the  cession  of  those 
territories.  Sir,  dispute  that  who  can.  The  power  exists  or  it  does  not ; 
no  one  will  contend  for  its  annihilation.  It  existed  in  Mexico.  No  one,  I 
think,  can  deny  that.  Mexico  alienates  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory, 
and  her  alienee  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  then,  possesses  all  power  which  Mexico  possessed  over 
the  ceded  territories,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  do  in 
reference  to  thern — within,  I  admit,  certain  limits  of  the  Constitution — 
whatever  Mexico  could  have  done.  There  are  prohibitions  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  within  the  Constitution,  which  prohibitions,  I  admit,  must  ap- 
ply to  Congress  whenever  she  legislates,  whether  for  the  old  States  or  for 
new  territories ;  but,  within  those  prohibitions,  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  over  the  ceded  territories  are  co-extensive  and  equal  to  the  powers 
of  Mexico  in  the  ceded  territories,  prior  to  the  cession. 

Sir,  in  regard  to  this  treaty-making  power,  all  who  have  any  occasion  to 
examine  into  its  character  and  to  the  possible  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
carried,  know  that  it  is  a  power  unlimited  in  its  nature,  except  in  so  far  as 
any  limitation  may  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
upon  this  subject  there  is  no  limitation  which  prescribes  the  extent  to  which 
the  powers  should  be  exercised.  I  know,  sir,  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no 
grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution,  in  specific  terms,  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  any  where;  and  there  is  no  grant  in  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
specifically  over  the  subject  of  a  vast  variety  of  matters  upon  which  the 
powers  of  Congress  may  unquestionably  operate.  The  major  includes  the 
minor.     The  general  grant  of  power  comprehends  all  the  particulars  and 
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elements  of  which  thai  power  consists.  The  power  of  acquisition  hy  treaty 
draws  after  it  the  power  of  government  of  the  country  acquired. 

If  there -be  a  power  to  acquire,  there  must  be,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
tribunal  that  si  is  below,  a  power  to  govern.  I  think,  therefore,  sir,  without, 
at  least  for  the  present,  dwelling  fuither  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  to 
the  two  sources  of  authority  in  Congress  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
especially  to  the  last,  may  be  traced  the  power  of  Congress  to  act  in  the 
territories  in  question  ;  and,  sir,  I  go  to  the  extent,  and  I  think  it  is  a  power 
in  Congress  equal  to  the  introduction  or  exclusion  of  slavery.  I  admit  the 
argument  in  both  its  forms ;  I  admit  if  the  argument  be  maintained  that 
the  power  exists  to  exclude  slavery,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  power 
must  exist,  if  Congress  choose  to  exercise  it,  to  tolerate  or  introduce  slavery 
within  the  territories. 

But,  sir,  I  have  been  drawn  off  so  far  from  the  second  resolution — not 
from  the  object  of  it,  but  from  a  particular  view  of  it — that  it  has  almost 
gone  out  of  my  recollection.     The  resolution  asserts — 

"  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its 
introduction  into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  territory ;  and  that 
appropriate  territorial  governments  ought  to  be  established  by  Congress  in 
all  of  the  said  territory,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State 
of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the 
subject  of  slavery." 

The  other  truth  which  I  respectfully  and  with  great  deference  conceive 
to  exist,  and  which  is  announced  in  this  resolution,  is,  that  slavery  is  not 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of  these  territories.  Well,  sir,  is  not  that 
a  fact  ?  Is  there  a  member  who  hears  me  that  will  not  confirm  the  fact  ? 
What  has  occurred  within  the  last  three  months  ?  In  California,  more 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  ceded  territory,  was  it  most  probable, 
if  slavery  was  adapted  to  the  interests  of. the  industrial  pursui'ts  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  slavery  would  have  been  introduced.  Yet,  within  the 
space  of  three  or  four  months,  California  herself  has  declared,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  her  convention,  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  within  her 
limits.  And,  as  I  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  this  declaration  was  not 
confined  to  non-slaveholders. 

There  were  persons  from  the  slaveholding  States  who  concurred  in  that 
declaration.  Thus  this  fact  which  is  asserted  in  the  resolution  is  responded 
to  by  the  act  of  California.  Then,  sir,  if  we  come  down  to  those  mountain 
regions  which  are  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico,  the  nature  of  its  soil  and 
country,  its  barrenness,  its  unproductive  character,  every  thing  which  relates 
to  it,  and  every  thing  which  we  hear  of  it  and 'about  it,  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to 
be  introduced  into  them. — Well,  sir,  if  it  be  true  that  by  law  slavery  does 
not  now  exist  in  the  ceded  territories,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  ceded  territories — if  you,  senators,  agree  to  these  truths,  or 
a  majority  of  you,  as  I  am  persuaded  a  large  majority  of  you  must  agree  to 
them — where  is  the  objection  or  the  difficulty  to  your  announcing  them  to 
the  whole  world  ?  Why  should  you  hesitate  or  falter  in  the  promulgation 
of  incontestable  truths  ?  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  senators  com- 
ing from  the  free  States,  allow  me  here  to  make,  with  reference  to  Cali- 
fornia, one  or  two  observations. 

When  this  feeling  within  the  limits  of  your  States  was  gotten  up ;  when 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  disseminated  through  them,  and  your  people  and 
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yourselves  attached  themselves  to  that  proviso,  what  was  the  s'a'e  of  facts? 
The  state  of  facts  at  the  time  was,  that  you  apprehended  the  introduction 
of  slavery  there.  You  did  not  know  much — very  few  of  us  now  know 
much— about  those  very  territories.  They  were  far  distant  from  you.  You 
were  apprehensive  that  slavery  might  be  introduce  1  there.  You  wanted  as 
a  protection  to  introduce  the  interdiction  called  ihe  Wilmot  proviso.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  want  of  information  that  the  whole  North  I  dazed  up  in 
behalf  of  this  Wihnot  proviso.  It  was  under  the  apprehension  that  slavery 
might  be  introduced  there  that  you  left  your  co.is .ituents.  For  when  you 
came  from  home,  at  the  time  you  left  your  respective  residences,  you  did 
not  know  the  fact,  which  has  only  reached  us  sinr*e  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  that  a  constitution  has  been  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  people  of  California,  excluding  slavery  from  their  Terri-ory. 

Well,  now,  let  me  suppose  that  two  years  ago  it  ha  1  been  known  in  tho 
free  States  that  such  a  constitution  would  be  adopted ;  let  me  suppose  that 
it  had  bean  believed  that  in  no  other  portion  of  these  ceded  territories  would 
shivery  be  intro'uced;  let  me  suppose  tint  upon  this  great  subject  of  solic- 
itude, negro  slavery,  the  people  of  the  North  had  b^en  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  danger;  let  me  also  suppose  that  they  had  foreseen  the 
excitement,  the  danger,  the  irritation,  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Southern  Legislatures,  and  the  manifestations  of  opinion  by  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States — let  me  suppose  that  all  this  had  been 
known  at  the  North  at  the  time  when  the  agitation  was  first  got  up  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Wilmot  proviso — do  you  believe  that  it  would  have  ever 
reached  the  height  to  which  it  has  attained?  Do  any  of  you  believe  it? 
And  if,  prior  to  your  departure  from  your  respective  homes,  you  had  had 
an  oppo:  tunity  of  conferring  with  your  constituents  upon  this  mast  leading 
and  important  fact — of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  excluding  slavery  in 
California — do  you  not  believe,  senators  and  representatives  coming  from 
the  free  States,  that  if  you  had  the  advantage  of  that  fact  told  in  serious, 
calm,  fire-side  conversation  with  your  constituents,  they  would  not  have 
told  you  to  come  here  and  to  settle  all  these  agitating  questions  without 
danger  to  this  Union  ?  ► 

What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  want  who  reside  in  the  free  States? 
You  want  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  introduced  into  the  territories  ac- 
quire 1  from  Mexico.  Well,  have  not  you  got  it  in  California  already,  if 
admitted  as  a  State  ?  Have  not  you  got  it  in  New  Mexico,  in  all  human 
probability,  also  ?  What  more  do  you  want  ?  You  have  got  what  is  worth 
•  a  thousand  Wilmot  provisos.  You  have  got  nature  itself  on  your  side. 
You  have  the  fact  itself  on  your  side.  You  have  the  truth  staring  you  in 
the  face  that  no  slavery  is  existing  there.  Well,  if  you  are  men  ;  if  you  can 
rise  from  the  mud  and  slough  of  party  struggles  and  elevate  yourselves  to 
the  height  of  patriots,  what  will  you  do  ?  You  will  look  at  the  fact  as  it 
exists.  You  will  say,  this  fact  was  unknown  to  my  people.  You  will  say, 
they  acted  on  one  set  of  facts,  we  have  got  another  set  of  facts  here  influ- 
-  encing  us,  and  we  will  act  as  patriots,  as  responsible  men,  as  lovers  of  unity 
and  above  all  of  this  Union.  We  will  act  on  the  altered  set  of  facts  un 
known  to  our  constituents,  and  we  will  appeal  to  their  justice,  their  honor, 
their  magnanimity,  to  concur  with  us  on  this  occasion,  for  establishing 
concord  and  harmony,  and  maintaining  the  existence  of  this  glorious 
Union. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think,  entertaining  these  views,  that  there  was 
nothing  extravagant  in  the  hope  in  which  I  indulged  when  these  resolu- 
tions were  prepared  and  offered — nothing  extravagant  in  the  hope  that  the 
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North  might  content  itself  even  with  striking  out  as  unnecessary  these  two 
declarations.  They  are  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  the  free  States  have 
in  view.  At  all  events,  if  they  should  insist  upon  Congress  expressing  the 
opinions  which  are  here  asserted,  they  should  limit  their  wishes  to  the  sim- 
ple assertion  of  them,  without  insisting  on  their  being  incorporated  in  any 
territorial  Government  which  Congress  may  establish  in  the  territories. 

I  pass  on  from  the  second  resolution  to  the  third  and  fourth,  which  relate 
to  Texas :  aud  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  approach  the  subject 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  difficulties;  and  of  all  the  questions  'con- 
nected with  or  growing  out  of  this  institution  of  slavery,  which  Congress 
is  called  upon  to  pass  upon  and  decide,  there  are  none  so  difficult  and 
troublesome  as  those  which  relate  to  Texas,  because,  sir,  Texas  has  a  ques- 
tion of  boundary  to  settle,  and  the  question  of  slavery,  or  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  it,  run  into  the  question  of  boundary.  The  North,  perhaps, 
will  be  anxious  to  contract  Texas  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  in 
order  to  exclude  all  beyond  her  to  make  it  a  free  territory ;  the  South,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  anxious  to  extend  those  sources  of  Rio  Grande,  fdr 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  additional  theater  for  slavery ;  and  thus,  to  the 
question  of  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  the  settlement  of  her  boundary,  the 
slavery  question,  with  all  its  troubles  and  difficulties,  is  added,  meeting  us 
at  every  step  we  take. 

There  is,  sir,  a  third  question,  also,  adding  to  the  difficulty.  By  the  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  slavery  was  interdicted  in  all  north  of  36°  30';  but  of 
New  Mexico,  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  embraces,  I  think, 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  so 
that  you  have  free  and  slave  territory  mixed,  boundary  and  slavery  mixed 
together,  and  all  these  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered.  And  allow  me 
to  say,  sir,  that  among  the  considerations  which  induced  me  to  think  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  all  these  questions,  was  the  state  of  things  that  now 
exists  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  state  of  things  to  be  apprehended  both  there 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  territories.  Why,  sir,  at  this  moment — and  I 
think  I  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  the  two  senators  from  that  State  when 
I  announce  the  fact — at  this  moment  there  is  a  feeling  approximating  to 
abhorrence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  at  the  idea  of  any 
union  with  Texas. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Only,  sir,  on  the  part  of  the  office-seekers  and  army  followers, 
who  have  settled  there,  and  attempted  to  mislead  the  people. 

Mr.  Clay.  Ah !  sir,  that  may  be,  and  I  am  afraid  that  New  Mexico 
is  not  the  only  place  where  this  class  composes  a  majority  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country. — [Laughter.] 

Now,  sir,  if  the  questions  are  not  settled  which  relate  to  Texas,  her 
boundaries,  and  so  forth,  and  to  the  territory  now  claimed  by  Texas  and 
disputed  by  New  Mexico — the  territories  beyond  New  Mexico  which  are 
excluded  from  California — if  these  questions  are  not  all  settled,  I  think 
they  will  give  rise  to  future  confusion,  disorder  and  anarchy  there,  and  to 
agitation  here.  There  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  party  still  at  the  North 
crying  out,  if  these  questions  are  not  settled  this  session,  for  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  or  some  other  restriction  upon  them,  and  we  shall  absolutely  do 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  do  not  accommodate  all  these  difficulties  and 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  all  these  dangers. 

Sir,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  things  in  New  Mexico,  allow  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  consider  as  the  highest  authority  I 
could  offer  to  them  as  to  the  state  of  things  there  existing.  I  mean  the 
acts  of  their  Convention,  unless  that  Convention  happens  to  have  been  com- 
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posed  altogether  of  office-seekers,  office-holders,  and  so  forih.  Now,  sir, 
I  call  your  attention  to  what  they  say  in  depicting  their  own  situation. 

Mr.  Underwood,  at  Mr.  Clay's  request,  read  the  following  extract  from 
instructions  adopted  by  the  Convention,  appended  to  the  journal  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  held  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in 
September,  1849. 

"  We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  Convention  assembled,  having  elected 
a  delegate  to  represent  this  Territory  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  urge  upon  the  Supreme  Government  a  redress  of  our  grievances, 
and  the  protection  due  to  us  as  citizens  of  our  common  country,  under  the 
Constitution,  instruct  him  as  follows :  That  whereas,  for  the  last  three 
years  we  have  suffered  under  the  paralyzing  effects  of  a  government  un- 
defined and  doubtful  in  its  character,  inefficient  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  to  discharge  the  high  and  absolute  duty  of  every  Government, 
the  enforcement  and  regular  administration  of  its  own  laws,  in  consequence 
of  which,  industry  and  enterprise  are  paralyzed  and  discontent  and  con- 
fusion prevail  throughout  the  land.  The  want  of  proper  protection  against 
the  various  barbarous  tribes  of  Indians  that  surround  us  on  every  side  has 
*  prevented  the  extension  of  settlements  upon  our  valuable  public  domain, 
and  rendered  utterly  futile  every  attempt  to  explore  or  develop  the  great 
resources  of  the  territory. 

"  Surrounded  by  the  Utahs,  Camanches,  and  Apaches,  on  the  North, 
East  and  South,  by  the  Navajos  on  the  West,  with  Jicarillas  within  our 
limits,  and  without  any  adequate  protection  against  their  hostile  inroads, 
our  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  off  by  thousands,  our  fellow-citizens,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  Many  of  our 
citizens,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  are  at  this  moment  suffering  all  the  horrors 
of  barbarian  bondage,  and  it  is  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  their 
release  from  a  condition  to  which  death  would  be  preferable.  The  wealth 
of  our  territory  is  being  diminished.  We  have  neither  the  means  nor  any 
adopted  plan  of  Government  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
In  fine,  with  a  government  temporary,  doubtful,  uncertain,  and  inefficient 
in  character  and  in  operation,  surrounded  and  despoiled  by  barbarous  foes, 
ruin  appears  inevitably  before  us,  unless  speedy  and  effectual  protection  be 
extended  to  us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  a  series  of  resolutions,  Mr.  President,  which  any  gentleman  may 
look  at,  if  he  chooses ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  them. 

That  is  the  condition,  sir,  of  New  Mexico.  Well,  I  suspect  that  to  go 
beyond  it,  to  go  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  territory  which  is  not 
claimed  by  Texas,  you  will  not  find  a  much  better  state  of  things.  In  fact, 
sir,  I  can  not  for  a  moment  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  suffer  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  without  an  effort,  at  least,  being  made  to  extend  the 
benefits,  the  blessings  of  government  to  those  people  who  have  recently 
been  acquired  by  us. 

Sir,  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  which  lies  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  undoubtedly,  if  it  is  conceded  to  Texas,  while  she  has  two 
parties,  disliking  each  other  as  much  as  those  office-holders  and  office- 
seekers  alluded  to  by  the  senator  from  Texas,  if  they  could  possibly  be 
drawn  together  and  governed  quietly,  peaceably,  and  comfortably,  there 
might  be  a  remedy,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
but  all  beyond  it — Deseret  and  the  North  of  California — would  be  still 
open  and  liable  to  all  the  consequences  of  disunion,  confusion  and  anarchy, 
without  some  stable  government  emanating  from  the  authority  of  the  nation 
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of  which  they  now  compose  a  part,  and  with  which  they  are  but  little 
acquainted.  I  think,  therefore,  that  all  these  questions,  difficult  and  trouble- 
some as  they  may  be,  ought  to  be  met — met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  aud  calm- 
ness, and  decided  upon  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

Now,  these,  two  resolutions  which  we  have  immediately  under  considera- 
tion propose  a  decision  of  these  questions.  I  have  said,  sir,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  resolution  in  the  series  which  I  have  offered  that  does  not  con- 
tain some  mutual  concession  or  evidence  of  mutual  forbearance,  where  the 
concession  was  not  altogether  from  the  non-slaveholding  to  the  slavehbld- 
ing  States. 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  resolution  proposing  a  boundary  for  Texas, 
what  is  it  ?  We  know  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  existed  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  that  boundary.  We  know  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  supposed  that  the  wes!ern 
limit  of  Texas  was  the  Nueces,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  We  know,  by  the  resolution  of  annexation,  that  the  question  of 
what  is  the  western  limit  and  the  northern  limit  of  Texas  was  an  open 
question — that  it  has  been  all  along  an  open  question.  It  was  an  open 
question  when  the  boun  !ary  was  run,  in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1838,  m  nking 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Texas.  Sir,  at  that  time  the 
boundary  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1838  was  a  boundary  commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  running  up  to  its  head,  thence  to  Red  River, 
thence  westwardly  with  Red  River  to,  I  think,  the  hundred, h  degree  of  west 
longitude.  Well,  sir,  that  did  not  go  so  far  as  Tex:is  now  claims,  and  why  ? 
Because  it  was  an  open  question.  War  was  yet  raging  between  Texas  and 
Mexico ;  it  was  not  foreseen  exactly  what  might  be  her  ultimate  limits. 
But,  sir,  we  will  come  to  the  question  of  what  was  done  at  the  time  of  her 
annexation. 

The  whole  resolution  which  relates  to  the  question  of  boundary,  from 
beginning  to  end,  assumes  an  open  boundary,  an  unascertained,  unfixed 
boundary  to  Texas  on  the  West.  Sir,  what  is  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion ?  It  is  that  "Congress  doth  consent  that  the  Territory  properly  in- 
cluded within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State."  Properly  including — rightfully  belonging  to. 
The  resolution  specifies  no  boundary.  It  could  specify  none.  It  has  spe- 
cified no  western  or  northern  boundary  for  Texas.  It  has  assumed  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty  what  we  know  in  point  of  fact  existed.  But  then  the 
latter  part  of  it :  "  Said  State  to  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  of  all 
quest'ons  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  oiher  Governments,  and  the 
constitution  thereof,"  &c.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  a?mexed  with  her  rightful 
and  proper  boundaries,  without  a  specification  of  them  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  was  known  that  these  boundaries  at  the  west  and  the  north  were  unset- 
tled, the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  retained  to  itself  the  power  of 
settling  with  any  foreign  nation  what  the  boundary  should  be. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  the  whole  question  and  to 
argue  it  fully.  I  mean  to  express  opinions  or  impressions,  rather  than  to 
go  into  the  entire  argument.  The  western  and  northern  limit  of  Texas 
being  unsettled,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having  retained 
the  power  of  settling  it,  I  ask,  suppose  the  power  hal  been  exercised,  and 
that  there  had  been  no  cession  of  territory  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
but  that  the  negotiations  between  the  countries  had  been  limited  simply  to 
the  fixation  of  the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas,  could  it  not  have 
been  done  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  conjointly  ?  Will  any  one 
dispute  it  ?     Suppose  there  had  been  a  treaty  of  limits  of  Texas  concluded 
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between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  fixing  the  Nueces  as  the  western 
limit  of  Texas,  would  not  Texas  have  been  bound  by  it  ?  Why,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  resolution  she  would  have  been  bound  by  it ;  or  if  it 
had  been  the  Colorado  or  the  Rio  Grande,  or  any  other  boundary,  what- 
ever western  limit  had  been  fixed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  powers, 
would  have  been  binding  and  obligatory  upon  Texas  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  resolution  by  which  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Now,  sir, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  conjointly,  by  treaty,  might  have  fixed  upon 
the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas,  and  if  the  United  States  have 
acquired  by  treaty  all  the  subjects  upon  which  the  limits  of  Texas  might 
have  operated,  have  not  the  United  States  now  the  power  solely  and  exclu- 
sively which  Mexico  and  the  United  States  conjointly  possessed  prior  to  the 
late  treaty  between  the  two  countries  ?  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  con- 
clusion and  reasoning  are  perfectly  irresistible.  If  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  could  have  fixed  upon  any  western  limit  for  Texas,  and  did  not  do 
it,  and  if  the  United  States  have  acquired  to  themselves,  or  acquired  by 
the  treaty  in  question,  all  the  territory  upon  which  the  western  limit  must 
have  been  fixed,  when  it  was  fixed,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  resist 
the  logical  conclusion,  that  the  United  States  now  have  themselves  a  power 
to  do  what  the  United  States  and  Mexico  conjointly  could  have  done. 

Sir,  I  admit  it  is  a  delicate  power — an  extremely  delicate  power.  I  ad- 
mit that  it  ought  to  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  liberality,  and  gener- 
osity toward  this  the  youngest  member  of  the  great  American  family.  But 
here  the  power  is.  Possibly,  sir,  upon  that  question — however  I  offer  no 
positive  opinion — possibly,  if  the  United  States  were  to  fix  it  in  a  way  un- 
just in  the  opinion  of  Texas,  and  contrary  to  her  rights,  she  might  bring 
the  question  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  have  it 
there  again  investigated  and  decided.  I  say  possibly,  sir,  because  I  am  not 
one  of  that  class  of  politicians  who  believe  that  every  question  is  a  com- 
petent and  proper  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  questions  too  large  for  any  tribunal  of  that  kind  to  try ;  great 
political  questions,  national  territorial  questions,  which  transcend  their 
limits ;  for  such  questions  their  powers  are  utterly  incompetent.  Whether 
this  be  one  of  those  questions  or  not,  I  shall  not  decide  ;  but  I  will  main- 
tain that  the  United  States  are  now  invested  solely  and  exclusively  with 
that  power  which  was  common  to  both  nations — to  fix,  ascertain,  and  set- 
tle the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas. 

.  Sir,  the  other  day  my  honorable  friend  who  represents  so  well  the  State 
of  Texas  said  that  we  had  no  more  right  to  touch  the  limits  of  Texas  than 
we  had  to  touch  the  limits  of  Kentucky.  I  think  that  was  the  illustration' 
he  gave  us — that  a  State  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  sever  it.  I  agree  with  him,  sir,  in  that ;  where 
the  limits  are  ascertained  and  certain,  where  they  are  undisputed  and  in- 
disputable. The  General  Government  has  no  right,  nor  has  any  other 
earthly  power  the  right,  to  interfere  with  the  limits  of  a  State  whose 
boundaries  are  thus  fixed,  thus  ascertained,  known,  and  recognized.  The 
whole  power,  at  least,  to  interfere  with  it  is  voluntary.  The  extreme  case 
may  be  put — one  which  I  trust  in  God  may  never  happen  in  this  nation — 
of  a  conquered  nation,  and  of  a  constitution  adapting  itself  to  the  state  of 
subjugation  or  conquest  to  which  it  has  been  reduced ;  and  giving  up  whole 
States,  as  well  as  parts  of  States,  in  order  to  save  from  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  invader  what  remains.  I  say  such  a  power  in  caae  of  extremity  may 
exist.  But  I  admit  that,  short  of  such  extremity,  voluntarily,  the  General 
Government  has  no  right  to  separate  a  State — to  take  a  portion  of  its  ter- 
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ritory  from  it,  or  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  integral,  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  not  to  be  affected  by  any  legislation  of  ours.  But,  then,  I  assume 
what  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Texas,  and  these  boundaries  must  be 
known,  ascertained,  and  indisputable.  With  regard  to  Texas,  all  was  open, 
all  was  unfixed  ;  all  is  unfixed  at  this  moment,  with  respect  to  her  limits 
west  and  north  of  the  Nueces. 

But,  sir,  we  gave  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  this  territory  that  we 
bought,  and  God  knows  what  a  costly  bargain  to  this  now  distracted  coun- 
try it  has  been  !  We  gave  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  territory  ceded 
to  us  by  Mexico.  Can  Texas  justly,  fairly,  and  honorably  come  into  the 
Union  and  claim  all  that  she  asserted  a  right  to,  without  paying  any  por- 
tion of  the  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  which  constituted  the  consideration 
of  the  grant  by  the  ceding  nation  to  the  United  States  ?  She  proposes  no 
such  thing.  She  talks,  indeed,  about  the  United  States  having  been  her 
agent,  her  trustee.  Why,  sir,  the  United  States  was  no  more  her  agent  or 
her  trustee  than  she  was  the  agent  or  trustee  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  Texas  involved  herself  in  war — (I  mean  to  make  this  no 
reproach — none — none — upon  the  past) — Texas  brought  herself  into  a  state 
of  war,  and  when  she  got  into  that  war,  it  was  not  the  war  of  Texas  and 
Mexico,  but  it  was  the  war  of  the  whole  thirty  United  States  and  Mexico; 
it  was  a  war  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  created 
the  hostilities,  was  as  much  the  trustee  and  agent  of  the  twenty-nine  other 
States  composing  the  Union  as  she  was  the  trustee  and  agent  of  Texas. 
And,  sir,  with  respect  to  all  these  circumstances — such,  for  example,  as  a 
treaty  with  a  map  annexed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Mexico ; 
such  as  the  opinion  of  individuals  highly  respected  and  eminent,  like  the 
lamented  Mr.  Polk,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  opinion  was 
that  he  had  no  right,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  character 
otherwise  than  as  negotiating  with  Mexico — and  in  that  the  Senate  would 
have  to  act  in  concurrence  with  him — that  he  had  no  right  to  fix  the 
boundary ;  and  as  to  the  map  attached  to  the  treaty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  treaty  itself  is  silent  from  beginning  to  end  on  the  subject  of  the 
fixation  of  the  boundary  of  Texas.  The  annexation  of  the  map  to  the 
treaty  was  a  matter  of  no  utility,  for  the  treaty  is  not  strengthened  by  it ; 
it  no  more  affirms  the  truth  of  any  thing  delineated  upon  the  map  in  rela- 
tion to  Texas  than  it  does  any  thing  in  relation  to  any  other  geographical 
subject  that  composed  the  map. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  I  think  the  power  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  fix  upon  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  I  have  said  also  that  this  power  ought  to  be  exercised  in  a  spirit 
of  great  liberality  and  justice  ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  to  say,  in  reference 
to  this  second  resolution  of  mine,  whether  that  liberality  and  justice  have 
not  been  displayed  in  the  resolution  which  I  have  proposed.  In  the  reso- 
lution, what  is  proposed  ?  To  confine  her  to  the  Nueces  ?  No,  sir.  To 
extend  her  boundary  to  the  mouth  'of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  thence  up  that 
river  to  the  southern  limit  of  New  Mexico ;  and  thence  along  that  limit  to 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  marked  under  the 
treaty  of  1819. 

Why,  sir,  here  is  a  vast  country.  I  believe — although  I  have  made  no 
estimate  about  it — that  it  is  not  inferior  in  extent  of  land,  of  acres,  of 
square  miles,  to  what  Texas  east  of  the  river  Nueces,  extending  to  the  Sa- 
bine, had  before.  And  who  is  there  can  say  with  truth  and  justice  that 
there  is  no  reciprocity,  nor  mutuality,  no  concession  in  this  resolution, 
made  to  Texas,  even  in  reference  to  the  question  of  boundary  alone  ?     You 
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give  her  a  vast  country,  equal,  I  repeat,  in  extent  nearly  to  what  she  indis- 
putably possessed  before  ;  a  country  sufficiently  large,  with  her  consent, 
hereafter  to  carve  out  of  it  some  two  or  three  additional  States  when  the 
condition  of  the  population  may  render  it  expedient  to  make  new  States. 
Sir,  is  there  not  in  this  resolution  concession,  liberality,  justice  ?  But  this 
is  not  all  that  we  propose  to  do.  The  second  resolution  proposes  to  pay 
off  a  certain  amount  of  the  debt  of  Texas.  A  blank  is  left  in  the  resolu- 
tion, because  I  have  not  heretofore  been  able  to  ascertain  the  amount. 

Mr.  Foote — Will  the  honorable  Senator  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  agreeable  to  him  to  finish  his  remarks  to-morrow  ?  If  such  be  the  case, 
I  will  move  that  the  Senate  now  go  into  Executive  session. 

Mr.  Clay — I  am  obliged  to  the  worthy  Senator  from  Mississippi  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  for  me  to  conclude  to-day,  and  I  will  yield  with  great 
pleasure  if — 

Mr.  Foote — I  now  move — 

Mr.  Clay — If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  conclude  what  I  have  to 
say  in  relation  to  Texas,  I  will  then  cheerfully  yield  the  floor  for  his  mo- 
tion. 

I  was  about  to  remark  that,  independently  of  this  most  liberal  and  gen- 
erous boundary  which  is  tendered  to  Texas,  we  propose  to  offer  her  in  this 
second  resolution  a  sum  which  the  worthy  Senator  from  Texas  thinks  will 
not  be  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars — the  exact  amount  neither  he  nor 
I  can  furnish,  not  having  the  materials  at  hand  upon  which  to  make  a 
statement.  Well,  sir,  you  get  this  large  boundary  and  three  millions  of 
your  debt  paid.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument  which  I  urged  upon  a 
former  occasion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  pay  a  portion 
of  this  debt,  but  was  struck  the  other  day,  upon  reading  the  treaty  of 
limits,  first  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  next  the  treaty  of 
limits  between  the  United  States  and  Tcxa*,  to  find,  in  the  preamble  of  both 
those  treaties,  a  direct  recognition  of  the  principle  from  which  I  think 
springs  our  obligation  to  pay  a  portion  of  this  debt,  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  revenue  of  Texas  was  pledged  before  her  annexation.  The 
principle  asserted  in  the  treaty  of  limits  with  Mexico  is,  that  whereas  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  a  limit  was  fixed 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Mexico  comprising  then  a  portion 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Government,  although  Mexico  was  at  the 
date  of  the  treaty  severed  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  yet  she,  as  having  been 
a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  when  the  treaty  of  1819 
was  made,  was  bound  by  that  treaty  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  by 
herself  instead  of  Spain — in  other  words,  that  the  severance  of  no  part  of 
a  common  empire  can  exonerate  either  portion  of  that  empire  from  the 
obligations  contracted  when  the  empire  was  entire  and  unsevered.  And, 
sir,  the  same  principle  is  asserted  in  the  treaty  of  1838,  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States.  The  principle  asserted  is,  that  the  treaty  of  1828 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  having  been  made  when  Texas  was 
a  part  of  Mexico,  and  that  now  Texas  being  dissevered  from  Mexico,  she 
nevertheless  remains  bound  by  that  treaty  as  much  as  if  no  such  severance 
had  taken  place.  In  other  words,  the  principle  is  this — that  when  an  in- 
dependent power  creates  an  obligation  or  debt,  no  subsequent  political  mis- 
fortune, no  subsequent  severance  of  the  territories  of  that  power,  can  exon- 
erate it  from  the  obligation  that  was  created  while  an  integral  and  inde- 
pendent power  ;  in  other  words,  to  bring  it  down  and  apply  it  to  this  specific 
case— that,  Texas  being  an  independent  power,  and  having  a  right  to  make 
loans  and  to  make  pledges,  having  raised  a  loan  and  pledged  specifically 
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the  revenues  arising  from  the  customs  to  the  public  creditor,  the  public 
creditor  became  invested  with  a  right  to,  that  fund;  and  it  is  a  right  of 
which  he  could  not  be  divested  by  any  other  act  than  one  to  which  his  own 
consent  was  given — it  could  be  divested  by  no  political  change  which  Texas 
might  think  proper  to  make.  In  consequence  of  the  absorption  or  merg- 
ing of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  the  creditor,  being  no  party  to  the 
treaty  which  was  formed,  does  not  lose  his  right — he  retains  his  right  to 
demand  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  that  was  made  upon  this  specific  fund, 
just  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States. 

That  was  the  foundation  upon  which  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution — that  the  United  States  having  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  revenue  arising  from  the  imports,  which  revenue  had  been 
pledged  to  the  creditor  of  Texas,  the  United  States  as  an  honorable  and 
just  power  ought  now  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  those  duties  were  solemnly 
pledged  by  a  power  independent  in  itself,  and  competent  to  make  the 
pledge.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  when  you  consider  the  large  boundary 
which  is  assigned  to  Texas — and  when  you  take  into  view  the  abhorrence, 
for  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  using  this  expression — with  which  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  look  upon  any  political  con- 
nection with  Texas — and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  you  take  into  view  the 
large  grant  of  money  that  we  propose  to  make,  and  our  liberality  in  exon- 
erating her  from  a  portion  of  her  public  debt,  equal  to  that  grant — when 
we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  think  I  have  presented 
a  case  in  regard  to  which  I  confess  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  themselves,  when  they  come  to  deliberate  upon  these  liberal 
offers,  hesitate  a  moment  to  accede  to  them. 

I  have  now  got  through  with  what  I  had  to  say  in  reference  to  this  reso- 
lution, and  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  it,  I  will  give  way  for  a 
motion  for  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foote  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was 
postponed,  and  on  motion, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Clay — Mr.  President,  if  there  be  in  this  vast  assembly  of  beauty, 
grace,  elegance,  and  intelligence,  any  who  have  come  here  under  an  expect- 
ation that  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you  means  to  attempt 
any  display,  any  use  of  ambitious  language,  any  extraordinary  ornament  or 
decoration  of  speech,  they  will  be  utterly  disappointed.  The  season  of  the 
year,  and  my  own  season  of  life,  both  admonish  me  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  any  such  ornaments ;  but,  above  all,  Mr.  President,  the  awful  subject 
upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  the  Senate  and  the  country  forbids  my 
saying  any  thing  but  what  pertains  strictly  to  that  subject,  and  my  sole  de- 
sire is  to  make  myself,  in  seriousness,  soberness,  and  plainness,  understood 
by  you  and  by  those  who  think  proper  to  listen  to  me. 

When,  yesterday,  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  took  place,  at  that  stage 
of  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  which  I  had  submitted  which  related  to 
Texas  and  her  boundary,  I  thought  I  had  concluded  the  whole  subject,  but 
I  was  reminded  by  a  friend  that  perhaps  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  on  a 
single  point,  and  that  is,  the  relation  of  Texas  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas  for  which  I  think  a 
responsibility  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  it  was  said  that  perhaps  it  might'  be  understood,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  grant  of  three  millions,  or  whatever  may  be  the  sum  when  ascer- 
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tained,  to  Texas,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  her  title  to  New 
Mexico  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  we  granted  nothing — that  wo 
merely  discharged  an  obligation  which  existed  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  appropriation  of  the  imports  receiva- 
ble in  the  ports  of  Texas  while  she  was  an  independent  power.  But  that 
is  not  my  understanding,  Mr.  President.  As  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  pay  her  portion  of  the  debt 
referred  to,  is  complete  and  unqualified,  and  there  is,  as  between  these  two 
parties,  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay  one  dollar  of 
the  debt  of  Texas.  On  the  contrary,  by  an  express  stipulation  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  admission,  it  is  declared  and  provided  that  in  no  event  do  the 
United  States  become  liable  or  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  or 
liabilities  of  Texas. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  any  responsibility  which  exists  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  I  think 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  that  debt.  No  such  thing.  As  between 
those  two  parties,  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Texas  is  complete  to  pay 
the  debt,  and  there  is  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  one  cent.  But  there  is  a  third  party,  who  was  no  party  to  the  annex- 
ation whatever — that  is  to  say,  the  creditor  of  Texas,  who  advanced  the 
money  on  the  faith  of  solemn  pledges  made  by  Texas  to  him,  to  reimburse 
the  loan  by  the  appropriation  of  the  duties  received  on  foreign  imports ; 
and  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  party  to  whom  we  are  bound,  according  to  the 
view  which  I  have  presented  of  the  subject.  Nor  can  the  other  creditors 
of  Texas  complain  that  provision  is  made  only  for  a  particular  portion  of 
the  debt,  leaving  the  residue  of  the  debt  unprovided  for  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  because,  in  so  far  as  we  may  extinguish  any  portion 
of  the  debt  of  Texas  under  which  she  is  now  bound,  in  so  far  will  it  con- 
tribute to  diminish  the  residue  of  the  debts  of  Texas,  and  leave  the  funds 
derived  from  the  public  lands  held  by  Texas,  and  what  other  resources  she 
may  have,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  these  debts,  with  more  effect  than 
if  the  entire  debt,  including  the  pledged  portion  as  well  as  the  unpledged 
portion,  was  obligatory  upon  her,  and  she  stood  bound  by  it.  Nor  can  the 
creditors  complain,  for  another  reason. 

Texas  has  all  the  resources  which  she  had  when  an  independent  power, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duties  receivable  in  her  ports  upon  foreign  im- 
ports, and  she  is  exempted  from  certain  charges,  expenditures,  and  respons- 
ibilities which  she  would  have  had  to  encounter  if  she  had  remained  a 
separate  and  independent  power :  for  example,  she  would  have  had  to  pro- 
vide for  a  certain  amount  of  naval  force  and  for  a  certain  amount  perhaps 
of  military  force,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  Mexico  or  against  any 
foreign  enemy  whatever.  But  by  her  annexation  to  the  United  States  she 
became  liberated  from  all  these  charges,  and,  of  course,  her  entire  revenues 
may  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  her  debts,  those  only  excepted  which 
are  necessary  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Government  of 
Texas. 

With  this  explanation  upon  that  part  of  the  subject,  I  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  resolution  in  the  series  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  submit,  and  which  relates,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  this  District. 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  while  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, without  the  consent  of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  District,  and  without  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
within  the  District." 

21 
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Mr.  President,  an  objection  at  the  moment  was  made  to  this  resolution, 
by  some  honorable  senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  body,  that  it  did  not 
contain  an  assertion  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  abolition.  I  said  then,  as  I  have  uniformly  maintained  in  this  body,  as 
I  contended  for  in  1838,  and  ever  have  done,  that  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  vested  in  Congress  by 
language  too  clear  and  explicit  to  admit,  in  my  judgment,  of  any  rational 
doubt  whatever.  What,  sir,  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution?.  "To 
exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  Now,  sir,  Congress,  by  this  grant  of  power,  is  invested  with  all 
legislation  whatsoever  over  the  District. 

Can  we  conceive  of  human  language  more  broad  and  comprehensive 
than  that  which  invests  a  legislative  body  with  exclusive  power,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  of  legislation  over  a  given  district  of  territory  or  country  ? 
Let  me  ask,  sir,  is  there  any  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  ? 
Let  me  suppose,  in  addition  to  what  I  suggested  the  other  day,  that  slavery 
had  been  abolished  in  Maryland  and  Virginia — let  me  add  to  it  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  abolished  in  all  the  States  in  the  Union  ;  is  there  any 
power  then  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  district  of  Columbia,  or  is  slavery 
planted  here  to  all  eternity,  without  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  any 
legislative  power  for  its  abolition  ?  It  can  not  be  invested  in  Maryland, 
because  the  power  with  which  Congress  is  invested  is  exclusive.  Mary- 
land, therefore,  is  excluded,  and  so  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  are 
excluded.     It  is  here,  or  it  is  nowhere. 

This  was  the  view  which  I  took  in  1838,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing 
in  the  resolution  which  I  offered  on  that  occasion  incompatible  with  the 
view  which  I  now  present,  and  which  the  resolution  contains.  While  I 
admitted  the  power  to  exist  in  Congress,  and  exclusively  in  Congress,  to 
legislate  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  consequently  in  the  case  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  this  District,  if  it  is  deemed  proper  to  do  so,  I  admitted 
on  that  occasion,  as  I  contend  now,  that  it  is  a  power  which  Congress  can 
not,  in  conscience  and  good  faith,  exercise  while  the  institution  of  slavery 
continues  within  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  case,  sir,  is  a  good  deal  al- 
tered now  from  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  resolution  to 
which  I  allude  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Upon  that  occasion  Virginia  and  Maryland  both  were  concerned  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power ;  but,  by  the  retrocession  of  that  portion  of  the 
District  which  lies  south  of  the  Potomac,  Virginia  became  no  more  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  residue  of  the 
District  than  any  other  slaveholding  State  in  the  Union  is  interested  in  its 
abolition.  The  question  now  is  confined  to  Maryland.  I  said  on  that  oc- 
casion that,  although  the  grant  of  power  is  complete,  and  comprehends 
the  right  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District,  yet  it  was  a  thing  which 
never  could  have  entered  into  the  conception  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  that 
slavery  would  be  abolished  here  while  slavery  continued  to  exist  in  either 
of  those  two  ceding  States.  I  say,  moreover,  what  the  grant  of  power 
itself  indicates,  that,  although  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  the  District  was  vested  in  Congress  within  the  ten  miles  square,  it 
was  to  make  it  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States.  That  was 
the  great,  prominent,  substantial  object  of  the  grant,  and  that,  in  exercising 
all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  invested,  complete  and  full  as  they  may 
be,  yet  the  great  purpose — that  of  the  cession  having  been  made  in  order 
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to  create  a  suitable  seat  of  Government — ought  to  be  the  leading  and  con- 
trolling idea  with  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

And  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  a  proper  and  suitable  seat 
of  Government  for  the  United  States,  that  slavery  should  be  abolished 
within  the  limits  of  the  ten  miles  square.  And  inasmuch  as  at  the  time 
of  the  cession — when,  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  immediately  after  the  form-r 
ation  of  the  Constitution — when  all  was  peace,  and  harmony,  and  concord — 
when  brotherly  affection  and  fraternal  feeling  prevailed  throughout  this  whole 
Union — when  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  a  moment  of  generous  impulse, 
and  with  feelings  of  high  regard  toward  the  members  of  this  Union,  chose 
to  make  this  grant,  neither  party  could  have  suspected  that,  at  some  dis- 
tant future  period,  upon  the  agitation  of  this  unfortunate  subject,  their 
generous  grant  without  equivalent  was  to  be  turned  against  them,  and 
that  the  sword  was  to  be  uplifted,  as  it  were,  in  their  bosoms,  to  strike  at 
their  own  hearts ;  thus  this  implied  faith,  this  honorable  obligation,  this 
necessity  and  propriety  of  keeping  in  constant  view  the  great  object  of 
cession.  Those  were  considerations  which  in  1838  governed  me,  as  they 
now  influence  me,  in  submitting  the  reasons  which  I  have  submitted  to 
your  consideration. 

Now,  as  then,  I  do  not  think  Congress  ought  ever,  as  an  honorable 
body,  acting  bond  fide,  in  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
purposes,  and  objects  of  the  cession,  at  the  time  it  was  made — and,  look- 
ing at  the  condition  of  the  ceding  States  at  that  time,  Congress  can  not, 
without  the  forfeiture  of  all  those  obligations  of  honor  which  men  of  honor 
and  nations  of  honor  respect  as  much  as  if  found  literally  in  so  many 
words  in  the. bond  itself — Congress  can  not  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  this  District  without  the  violation  of  all  these  obligations,  not 
in  my  opinion  less  sacred  and  less  binding  than  if  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tional instrument  itself. 

Well,  sir,  what  does  the  resolution  propose  ?  The  resolution  neither 
affirms  nor  disaffirms  the  constitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
abolition  in  this  District.  It  is  silent  upon  the  subject.  It  says  it  is 
inexpedient  to  do  it,  but  upon  certain  conditions.  And  what  are  these  con- 
siderations ?  Why,  first,  that  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  give  its  consent ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  release  the  United  States 
from  the  obligation  of  the  implied  faith  which  I  contend  is  connected  with 
the  act  of  cession  by  Maryland  to  the  United  States.  Well,  sir,  if  Mary- 
land, the  only  State  now  that  ceded  any  portion  of  the  territory  which  re- 
mains to  us,  gives  us  her  full  consent ;  in  other  words,  if  she  releases  Con- 
gress from  all  obligations  growing  out  of  the  cession,  with  regard  to  slavery, 
I  consider  it  is  removing  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  exercise  the  power.  But  it  is  removing 
only  one  of  them.  There  are  two  other  conditions  which  are  inserted 
in  this  resolution.     The  first  is  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  District  is  anomalous. 
It  is  a  condition  in  violation  of  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  own  free  institutions,  and  all  free  institutions,  because  it  is  the 
case  of  a  people  who  are  acted  upon  by  legislative  authority,  and  taxed 
by  legislative  authority,  without  having  any  voice  or  representation  in  the 
taxing  or  legislative  body.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
spect to  the  people  of  this  District,  is  a  tyranny,  an  absolute  Govern- 
ment— not  exercised  hitherto,  I  admit,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  be  exercised, 
tyrannically  or  arbitrarily  ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  arbitrary  power, 
because,  if  I  were  to  give  a  definition  of  arbitrary  power,  I  would  say  that 
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it  is  that  power  which  is  exercised  by  an  authority  over  any  people  who 
have  no  voice,  no  representation  in  the  assembly  whose  edicts  or  laws  go 
forth  to  act  upon  the  unrepresented  people  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

Well,  sir,  that  being  their  condition,  and  this  question  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  affecting  them  in  all  the  relations  which  we  can  imagine — of 
prosperity,  society,  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness — I  have  required  as  an- 
other condition,  upon  which  alone  this  power  should  be  exercised,  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  District.  But,  sir,  I  have  not  stopped  there. 
This  resolution  requires  still  another  and  a  third  condition,  and  that  is, 
that  slavery  shall  not  be  abolished  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  although 
Maryland  consents,  although  the  people  of  the  District  themselves  consent, 
without  the  third  condition  of  making  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves  within  the  District.  Sir,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  upon  what  basis 
this  obligation  to  compensate  for  the  slaves  who  may  be  liberated  by  the 
authority  of  Congress  is  placed.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  declares 
that  no  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation being  made  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Well,  I  think,  in  a  just  and  liberal  interpretation  of  that  clause,  we  are 
restrained  from  taking  the  property  of  the  people  of  this  District,  in  slaves, 
on  considerations  of  any  public  policy,  or  for  any  conceivable  or  imagina- 
ble use  of  the  public,  without  a  full  and  fair  compensation  to  the  people 
of  this  District.  But,  without  the  obligation  of  any  constitutional  restric- 
tion, such  as  is  contained  in  the  amendment  to  which  I  refer — without 
that,  upon  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  itself,  we  ought  not  to  deprive 
those  who  have  property  in  slaves,  in  this  District,  of  their  property,  with- 
out compensating  them  for  their  full  value.  Why,  sir,  no  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  or  any  other  of  the  powers  which 
undertook  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respective  colonies,  has  ever  ventured 
to  do  it  without  making  compensation.  They  were  under  no  obligation 
arising  out  of  any  written  or  other  constitution  to  do  it,  but  under  that 
obligation  to  which  all  men  ought  to  bow  with  homage — that  obligation 
of  eternal  justice,  which  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his 
property  without  a  full  and  just  compensation  for  its  value. 

I  know  it  has  been  argued  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  re- 
quires compensation  for  property  taken  by  the  public,  for  its  use,  would 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  because 
the  property  is  not  taken  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Literally,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  public  ;  but  it  would  be  taken  in 
consideration  of  a  policy  and  purpose  adopted  by  the  public,  as  one  which 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  carry  into  full  effect  and  operation  ;  and,  by  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  clause,  it  ought  to  be  so  far  regarded  as  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  at  the  instance  of  the  public,  as  to  demand  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

If  that  is  not  a  restriction  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  District,  then  the  power  of  Congress  stands  unre- 
stricted, and  that  would  not  be  a  better  condition  for  the  slaveholder  in 
the  District  than  to  assume  the  restriction  contained  in  the  amendment. 
I  say  it  would  be  unrestricted  by  constitutional  operation  or  injunction. 
The  great  restrictions  resulting  from  the  obligations  of  justice  would  re- 
main, and  they  are  sufficient  to  exact  from  Congress  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining, prior  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  value  of  the  property  in  slaves 
in  the  District,  and  of  making  full,  fair,  and  just  compensation  for  that 
property. 
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Well,  Mr.  President,  I  said  yesterday  there  was  not  a  resolution,  except 
the  first  (which  contained  no  concession  by  either  party),  that  did  not 
either  contain  some  mutual  concession  by  the  two  parties,  or  did  not  con- 
tain concessions  altogether  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  resolution  under  consideration.  The  North  has 
contended  that  the  power  exists  under  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery. 
The  South,  I  anvaware,  has  opposed  it,  and  most,  at  least  a  great  portion 
of  the  South,  have  contended  for  the  opposite  construction.  What  does 
the  resolution  do  ?  It  asks  of  both  parties  to  forbear  urging  their  respect- 
ive opinions,  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  it  concedes  to  the 
South  all  that  the  South,  it  appears  to  me,  upon  this  subject,  ought  in 
reason  to  demand,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  such  conditions  as  amount  to  an 
absolute  security  for  property  in  slaves  in  the  District ;  such  conditions  as 
will  probably  make  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  District  cc-eval  and 
co-extensive  with  its  existence  in  any  of  the  States  out  of  and  beyond  the 
District.  But,  sir,  the  second  clause  of  this  resolution  provides  "that  it  is 
expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  District  the  trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it 
from  States  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District,  either  to  be  sold 
therein  as  merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  the  concession  be  made  that  Congress  has  the 
power  of  legislation,  and  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  how 
can  it  be  doubted  that  Congress  has  authority  to  prohibit  what  is  called 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  Sir,  my  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  is  this ;  that,  with  regard  to  all  parts  of  it  which  operate  upon 
the  States,  Congress  can  exercise  no  power  which  is  not  granted,  or  which 
is  not  a  necessary  implication  from  a  granted  power.  That  is  the  rule  for 
the  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to  its  legislation  upon  the  States,  but  in 
relation  to  its  legislation  upon  this  District,  the  reverse.  I  take  it  to  be 
the  true  rule  that  Congress  has  all  power  over  the  District  which  is  not 
prohibited  by  some  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  other 
words,  that  Congress  has  a  power  within  the  District  equivalent  to,  and  co- 
extensive with,  the  power  which  any  State  itself  possesses  within  its  own 
limits.  Well,  sir,  does  any  one  doubt  the  power  and  the  right  of  any 
slaveholding  State  in  this  Union  to  forbid  the  introduction,  as  merchandise, 
of  slaves  within  their  limits  ?  Why,  sir,  almost  every  slave-holding  State 
in  the  Union  has  exercised  its  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 
as  merchandise. 

It  was  in  the  Constitution  of  my  own  State ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  excitement  and  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  which  occurred 
during  the  past  year  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  same  principle  is  incor- 
porated in  the  new  Constitution.  It  is  in  the  Constitution,  I  know,  of 
Mississippi.  That  State  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  within  its  limits 
as  merchandise.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  laws  of 
Maryland — in  the  laws  of  Virginia — in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  slavehold- 
ing States.  It  is  true  that  the  policy  of  the  different  slaveholding  States 
upon  this  subject  has  somewhat  vacillated — -they  sometimes  adopted  it  and 
sometimes  excluded  it — but  there  has  been  no  diversity  of  opinion,  no  de- 
parture from  the  great  principle,  that  every  one  of  them  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  within  their  respective 
limits,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it.  Well,  "then,  sir,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  this  resolution,  which  proposes  to  abolish  that  trade,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  concession  by  either  class  of  the  States  to  the  other  class. 

I  think  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  common  object,  acceptable  to  both, 
and  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  both ;  and  yet,  sir,  in  these 
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times  of  fearful  and  alarming  excitement — in  these  times  when  every  night 
that  I  go  to  sleep  and  awake  up  in  the  morning,  it  is  with  the  apprehension 
of  some  new  and  fearful  and  dreadful  tidings  upon  this  agitating  subject — ■ 
I  have  seen  in  the  act  of  a  neighboring  State,  among  the  various  contin- 
gencies which  are  enumerated,  upon  the  happening  of  any  one  of  which 
delegates  are  to  be  sent  to  the  famous  Convention  which  is  to  assemble  at 
Nashville  in  June  next,  that  among  other  substantive  grounds  for  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  that  Convention — of  delegates  from  the  State 
to  which  I  refer — one  is,  that  if  Congress  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  shall  be  cause  for  a  Convention — in  other  words, 
it  is  cause  for  considering  whether  this  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved  or  not. 
Is  it  possible  to  portray  a  greater  extent  of  extravagance  to  which  men  may 
be  carried  by  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  ? 

Sir,  the  power  exists ;  the  duty,  in  my  opinion,  exists ;  and  there  has 
been  no  time — as  I  may  say,  in  language  coincident  with  that  used  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Alabama — there  has  been  no  time  in  my  public 
life  when  I  was  not  willing  to  concur  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in 
this  District.  I  was  willing  to  do  it  when  Virginia's  portion  of  the  District 
was  retroceded,  that  lying  south  of  the  Potomac.  There  is  still  less  ground 
for  objection  to  doing  it  now,  when  the  Distiict  is  limited  to  the  portion 
this  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  when  the  motive  or  reason  for  concentrating 
slaves  here  in  a  depot,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  to  distant  foreign 
markets,  is  lessened  with  the  diminution  of  the  District,  by  the  retrocession 
of  that  portion  to  Virginia. 

Why  should  slave-traders  who  buy  their  slaves  in  Maryland  or  Virginia, 
come  here  with  their  slaves  in  order  to  transport  them  to  New  Orleans  or 
other  Southern  markets  ?  Why  not  transport  them  from  the  States  in 
which  they  are  purchased  ?  Why  are  the  feelings  of  citizens  here  outraged 
by  the  scenes  exhibited,  and  the  corteges  which  pass  along  our  avenues,  of 
manacled  human  beings,  not  collected  at.  all  in  our  own  neighborhood,  but 
brought  from  distant  parts  of  neighboring  States  1  Why  should  they  be 
outraged  ?  And  who  is  there,  that  has  a  heart,  that  does  not  contemplate 
a  spectacle  of  that  kind  with  horror  and  indignation  ?  Why  should  they 
be  outraged  by  a  scene  so  inexcusable  and  detestable  as  this  ? 

Sir,  it  is  no  concession,  I  repeat,  from  one  class  of  States  or  from  the 
other.  It  is  an  object  in  which  both  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
heartily  unite,  and  which  the  one  side  as  much  as  the  other  should  rejoice 
in  adopting,  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  one  of  the  causes  of  inquietude  and  dis- 
satisfaction which  are  connected  with  this  District.  Abolish  the  slave-trade 
in  this  District;  reassert  the  doctrine  of  the  resolution  of  1838,  that  by  an 
implied  assent  on  the  part  of  Congress  slavery  ought  not  to  be  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  while  it  remains  in  the  State  of  Maryland ;  reassert 
the  principle  of  that  resolution,  and  adopt  the  other  healing  measures — or 
other  similar  or  more  healing  measures — for  I  am  not  attached  to  any  thing 
that  is  the  production  of  my  own  hand,  if  any  thing  better  should  be  offered 
by  an}  body  else — adopt  the  other  healing  measures  which  are  proposed, 
and  which  are  required  by  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that,  as  we  have  had  peace  and  quiet  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  since  the  termination  of  the  Missouri  controversy,  we  shall  have,  in 
all  human  probability,  peace  for  a  longer  peiiod  to  come  upon  this  unhappy 
subject  of  slavery. 

The  next  resolution  is : 

"  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  per- 
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sons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State,  who  may  escape  into  any  other 
State  or  Territory  in  the  Union." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  upon  that  subject  I  go  with  him  who  goes  furthest 
in  the  interpretation  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  sir,  it  is  a  requirement  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  is  not  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
but  extends  to  every  State  in  the  Union  and  to  the  officers  of  every  State 
in  the  Union ;  and  I  go  one  step  further ;  it  extends  to  every  man  in  the 
Union,  and  devolves  upon  them  all  an  obligation  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
of  a  fugitive  from  labor  who  takes  refuge  in  or  escapes  into  one  of  the  free 
States.  And,  sir,  I  think  I  can  maintain  all  this  by  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.     It  provides — 

"  That  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  bo  discharged  from  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  will  be  observed,  Mr.  President,  that  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  is 
not  among  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress,  for,  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  it  might  have  been  urged  that  Congress  alone  could  legislate 
to  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  general  powers,  or  one  of  the 
general  rights  secured  by  this  constitutional  instrument,  and  it  addresses 
itself  to  all  who  are  bound  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
sir,  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  are  bound  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  State  officers  are  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  and  all  men  who  love  their  country  and  are  obedient 
to  its  laws,  are  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  whether  they 
are  fundamental  or  derivative.  I  do  not  say  that  a  private  individual  is 
bound  to  make  the  tour  of  his  State  in  order  to  assist  an  owner  of  a  slave 
to  recover  his  property ;  but  I  do  say,  if  he  is  present  when  the  owner  of 
a  slave  is  about  to  assert  his  rights  and  endeavor  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  property,  every  man  present,  whether  he  be  an  officer  of  the  General 
Government  or  the  State  Government,  or  a  private  individual,  is  bound  to 
assist,  if  men  are  bound  at  all  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

Now  what  is  this  provision  ?  It  is  that  such  fugitives  shall  be  delivered 
upon  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.  As 
has  been  already  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  bill  upon 
this  subject  which  is  now  pending,  the  language  used  in  regard  to  fugitives 
from  criminal  offenses  and  fugitives  from  labor  is  precisely  the  same.  The 
fugitive  from  justice  is  to  be  delivered  up,  and  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction;  the  fugitive  from  labor  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  is  due.  Well,  has  it  ever  been  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  any  State  that  she  is  not  bound  to  surrender  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  upon  demand  from  the  State  from  which  he  fled  ?  I 
believe  not.  There  have  been  some  exceptions  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  but  they  have  not  denied  the  general  right ;  and  if  they  have  refused 
in  any  instance  to  give  up  the  person  demanded,  it  has  been  upon  some 
technical  or  legal  ground,  not  at  all  questioning  the  general  right  to  have 
the  fugitive  surrendered,  or  the  obligation  to  deliver  him  up  as  intended  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  with  regard  to  the  true  interpretation 
of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  imposes  an 
obligation  upon  all  the  States,  free  or  slaveholding  ;  it  imposes  an  obliga- 
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tion  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government,  State,  or  Federal ;  and,  I  will 
add,  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, to  assist  in  the  surrender  and  recovery  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  hia 
master. 

There  has  been  some  confusion,  and,  I  think,  some  misconception,  on 
this  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  thiuk  that  decision  has  been  entirely  misapprehended. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  imposing  impediments  and  affording 
facilities  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  only  decided  that  all  laws  of  impediment  are  unconsti- 
tutional. I  know  there  are  some  general  expressions  in  the  opinion  to 
which  I  have  referred — the  case  of  Maryland  against  Pennsylvania — that 
seem  to  import  otherwise  ;  but  I  think,  when  you  come  attentively  to  read 
the  whole  opinion,  and  the  opinion  pronounced  by  all  the  judges,  espe- 
cially if  you  take  the  trouble  of  doing  what  I  have  done,  to  converse  with 
them  as  to  what  their  real  meaning  was,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  authority  which  they  intended  to  establish  was  that  any  laws 
of  impediment  enacted  by  the  States  were  laws  that  were  forbidden  by  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  refer;  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  no  light,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  impose 
obligations  upon  State  officers  not  imposed  by  the  authority  of  their  own 
Constitution  and  laws.  It  is  impossible  the  decision  could  have  been 
otherwise.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  extrajudicial.  The  Court  had  no 
right  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  laws  of  facility  were  or  were  not 
unconstitutional. 

The  only  question  before  the  Court  was  the  law  of  impediment  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  if  they  had  gone  beyond  the 
case  before  them,  and  undertaken  to  decide  upon  a  case  not  befo;  e  them,  a 
principle  which  was  not  fairly  comprehended  within  the  case  before  them, 
it  would  be  what  the  lawyers  term  an  obiter  dictum,  and  is  not  binding 
either  on  that  Court  itself  or  any  other  tribunal.  I  say  it  was  not  possible 
that,  with  the  case  before  the  Court  of  a  law  for  giving  facility  to  the 
holder  of  the  slave  to  recover  his  property  again,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  any  tribunal  should  pronounce  a  decision  that  such  aid  and  assistance, 
rendered  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  under  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  Court  has  not 
said  so,  or  if  they  have  said  so,  they  have  transcended  their  authority  and 
gone  beyond  the  case  which  was  before  them.  Laws  passed  by  States,  in 
order  to  assist  the  General  Government,  so  far  from  being  laws  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  would  every  where  be  regarded  as  laws  carrying  out, 
enforcing,  and  fulfilling  the  constitutional  duties  which  are  created  by  that 
instrument. 

Why,  sir,  as  well  might  it  be  contended  that  if  Congress  were  to  declare 
war — and  no  one  will  doubt  the  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  exclusively 
in  Congress ;  no  State  has  the  right  to  do  it — no  one  will  contend  seri- 
ously, I  apprehend,  that  after  the  declaration  of  war  it  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional on  the  part  of  any  of  the  States  to  assist  in  the  vigorous  and 
effective  prosecution  of  that  war ;  and  yet  it  would  be  j  ust  as  unconstitu- 
tional to  lend  their  aid  to  the  successful  and  glorious  termination  of  the 
war  in  which  we  might  be  embarked,  as  it  would  be  to  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  high  duty  which  addresses  itself  to  all  the  States  and  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  that  that  whole  class  of  Legislation,  begin- 
ning in   the   Northern    States  and  extending  to  some  of  the  Western 
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States,  by  which  obstructions  and  impediments  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  is  unconstitutional,  and  has  origin- 
ated in  a  spirit  which  I  trust  will  correct  itself  when  those  States  come 
calmly  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  federal  obligations.  Of 
all  the  States  in  this  Union,  unless  it  be  Virginia,  the  State  of  which  I  am 
a  resident  suffers  most  by  the  escape  of  their  slaves  to  adjoining  States. 

I  have  very  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  extent  of  loss  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  her  slaves  is  greater,  at  least, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  slaves  which  are  held  within  that 
commonwealth,  even  than  in  Virginia.  I  know  full  well,  and  so  does  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  know,  that  it  is  at  the  utmost  hazard,  and 
insecurity  to  life  itself,  that  a  Kentuckian  can  cross  the  river  and  go  into 
the  interior  to  take  back  his  fugitive  slave  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
fled.  Recently  an  example  occurred  even  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in 
respect  to  one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens.  Not  having  visited  Ohio 
at  all,  but  Covington,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  slave  of  his 
escaped  over  to  Cincinnati.  He  pursued  it ;  he  found  it  in  the  house  in 
which  it  was  concealed  ;  he  took  it  out,  and  it  was  rescued  by  the  violence 
and  force  of  a  negro  mob  from  his  possession — the  police  of  the  city 
standing  by,  and  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  the  assistance  which 
was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  property. 

Upon  this  subject  I  do  think  that  we  have  just  and  serious  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  free  States.  I  think  they  fail  in  fulfilling  a  great 
obligation,  and  the  failure  is  precisely  upon  one  of  those  subjects  which  in 
its  nature  is  the  most  irritating  and  inflaming  to  those  who  live  in  the 
slave  States. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a  mark  of  no  good  neighborhood,  of  no  kindness, 
of  no  courtesy,  that  a  man  living  in  a  slave  State  can  not  now,  with  any 
sort  of  safety,  travel  in  the  free  States  with  his  servants,  although  he  has 
no  purpose  whatever  of  stopping  there  longer  than  a  short  time.  And  on 
.this  whole  subject,  sir,  how  has  the  legislation  of  the  free  States  altered  for 
the  worse  within  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  ?  Why,  sir, 
most  of  those  States,  until  within  a  period  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
had  laws  for  the  benefit  of  sojourners,  as  they  were  called,  passing  through 
or  abiding  for  the  moment  in  the  free  States,  with  their  servants.  Sir,  I 
recollect  a  case  that  occurred  duriug  the  war.  My  fiiend,  Mr.  Cheves,  of 
South  Carolina,  instead  of  going  home  in  the  vacation,  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, taking  his  family  servants  with  him.  Some  of  the  Abolitionists  of 
that  city  took  out  a  habeas  corpus,  seized  the  slaves,  and  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
was  argued  for  days. 

It  was  necessary,  during  the  progress  of  the  arguments,  to  refer  to  a 
great  variety  of  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  the  sojourner,  guaranteeing  and  securing  to  him 
the  possession  of  his  property  during  his  tempory  passage  or  abode  within 
the  limits  of  that  commonwealth.  Finally,  the  court  gave  their  opinion 
seriatim — each  judge  his  separate  opinion,  until  it  came  to  Judge  Biecken- 
ridge  to  deliver  his,  who  was  the  youngest  judge,  I  think,  on  the  bench. 
During  the  progress  of  the  delivery  of  their  opinions  they  had  frequently 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of  sojourners ;  and  each 
of  the  judges  who  preceded  Mr,  Breckenridge  always  pronounced  the  word 
"  sudgeners."  When  it  came  to  Judge  Breckenridge  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
he  said,  "I  agree  in  all  that  my  learned  brethren  have  pronounced  upon 
this  occasion,  except  in  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  '  sojourner.'     They 
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pronounced  it  '  sudgener ;'  but  I  call  it  '  sojourner.' "  [Laughter.]  Well, 
now,  sir,  all  these  laws  in  behalf  of  these  sojourners  through  the  free  States 
are  swept  away,  except  I  believe  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mb.  Dayton — And  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Clay — Ay,  and  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it ;  but  in 
most  of  the  large  States,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  New  England  States, 
these  laws  have  been  abolished,  showing  the  progressive  tendency  of  bad 
neighborhood  and  unkind  action  on  the  part  of  the  free  States  toward  the 
slaveholding  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  contest  the  ground — I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  question,  whether,  if  a  man  carries  his  slave  voluntarily  into  the 
free  States  and  he  is  not  a  fugitive,  whether  that  slave,  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  master,  does  or  does  not  become  instantly  entitled  to  his  free- 
dom. I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  question.  I  know  what  the  decision 
has  been  at  the  North,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  is  unkind,  it  is  unneighborly, 
it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  connection  which  exists  between  the  mem- 
bers of  this  confederacy,  to  execute  a  strict  legal  principle  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, even  supposing  it  to  be  right  so  to  do.  But  where  there  is  no 
purpose  of  permanent  abode,  no  intention  of  settling  finally  and  conclusively, 
and  planting  his  slaves  within  the  commonwealth,  it  is  but  right,  and  a 
proof  of  good  neighborhood  and  kind  and  friendly  feeling,  to  allow  the 
owner  of  the  slave  to  pass  with  his  property  unmolested  through  your 
State. 

Allow  me  to  say  upon  the  subject,  though  it  is  perhaps  going  further 
into  detail  than  is  necessary,  that  of  all  the  exercise  of  power  of  those  who 
attempt  to  seduce  from  their  owners  their  slaves,  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  it  is  exercised  so  injuriously  to  the  objects  of  their  charity  and 
benevolence  as  in  the  case  of  the  seduction  of  family  slaves  from  the  service 
of  their  owner.  The  slaves  in  a  family  are  treated  with  all  the  kindness 
that  the  children  of  the  family  receive.  Every  thing  which  they  want  for 
their  comfort  is  given  them  with  the  most  liberal  indulgence;  and,  sir,  I 
have  known  more  instances  than  one  where,  by  this  practice  of  the  seduc- 
tion of  family  servants  from  their  owners,  they  have  been  rendered  wretched 
and  unhappy  in  the  free  States ;  and  in  my  own  family,  a  slave  who  had 
been  seduced  away,  addressed  her  mistress  and  begged  and  implored  of  her 
the  means  of  getting  back  from  the  state  of  freedom  to  which  she  had  been 
seduced,  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  she  was  so  much  more  happy ; 
and  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred  the  means  were  afforded  her,  and 
she  returned  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  her  mistress. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  existing  laws  upon  the  subject,  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  restoration  and  delivering  of  them 
up  to  their  owners,  being  found  inadequate  and  ineffective,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  Congress — and  I  hope  hereafter,  in  a  better  state  of  feeling,  when 
more  harmony  and  good-will  prevail  among  the  members  of  this  con- 
federacy, it  will  be  regarded  by  the  free  States  themselves  as  a  part  of 
their  duty  also — to  assist  in  allaying  this  irritating  and  disturbing  subject 
to  the  peace  of  our  Union ;  but,  at  all  events,  whether  they  do  it  or  not,  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  law  more  effective,  and  I 
shall  go  with  the  senator  from  the  South  who  goes  furthest  in  making 
penal  laws  and  imposing  the  heaviest  sanctions  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  the  restoration  of  them  to  their  owners. 

Mr.  President,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  allow  me  to  make 
an  observation  or  two.  I  do  not  think  the  States,  as  States,  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  misconduct  of  particular  individuals  within  those 
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States.  I  think  that  the  States  are  only  to  he  held  responsible  when  they 
act  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  If  there  are  few  persons,  indiscreet,  mad,  if 
you  choose — fanatics,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  them — who  are  for  dissolving 
this  Union,  as  we  know  there  are  some  at  the  North,  and  for  dissolving  it  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  free  and  slavehold- 
ing  States,  I  do  not  think  that  any  State  in  which  such  madmen  as  they 
are  to  be  found,  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  doctrines  they  propa- 
gate, unless  the  State  itself  adopts  those  doctrines. 

Sir,  there  have  been,  perhaps,  mutual  causes  of  complaint ;  and  I  know, 
at  least  I  have  heard,  that  Massachusetts,  for  some  of  her  unfriendly  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  urges  as  the  motive  for 
the  passage  of  those  laws  the  treatment  which  a  certain  minister  of  hers 
experienced  in  Charleston  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Hoar,  I  think,  is  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  to  take  care  of  the  free 
negroes  of  Massachusetts  that  might  pass  to  Charleston  in  the  vessels  of 
Massachusetts.  I  think  it  was  a  mission  that  it  was  hardly  worthy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  create.  I  think  she  might  have  omitted  to  send  Mr.  Hoar 
upon  any  such  mission  ;  but  she  thought  it  right  to  send  him,  and  he  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  asserting,  as  he  said,  the  rights  of  those  free  peo- 
ple of  color  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  testing  the  validity  of  cer- 
tain laws  in  South  Carolina  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  free  negroes 
from  coming  into  her  ports.  I  believe  that  was  the  object,  that  was  the 
purpose  of  his  mission.  He  went  there  to  create  no  disturbance,  as  I  un- 
derstand, except  so  far  as  asserting  those  rights  and  privileges,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Massachusetts  held  them,  might  create  disturbance.  He  was  vir- 
tually driven  out  of  Charleston,  as  I  believe  he  or  some  other  emissary  of 
the  same  kind  was  driven  out  of  New  Orleans.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  expel  him.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
Massachusetts,  or  some  of  her  citizens,  has  said,  that,  after  finding  this 
treatment  toward  those  whom  she  chooses  to  consider  citizens,  on  the  part 
of  South  Carolina,  she  determined  on  that  course  of  legislation  by  which 
she  has  withdrawn  all  aid  and  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  and 
interposes  obstacles ;  and  then  she  pleads  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hoar  as  an 
apology.  I  think  that  furnished  her  with  no  sufficient  apology.  If  South 
Carolina  treated  her  ill,  it  is  no  reason  why  she  should  ill  treat  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  and  other  slaveholding  States  that  had  done  her  no  wrong. 
But  she  thought  so. 

I  mention  both  cases — the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Hoar  from 
Charleston,  and  the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts — not  by  way  of 
approbation  of  either,  but  to  showthat  there  have  been,  unhappily,  mutual 
causes  of  agitation,  furnished  by  one  class  of  States  as  well  as  by  the  other; 
though,  I  admit,  not  in  the  same  degree  by  the  slave  States  as  by  the  free 
States.  And  I  admit,  also,  that  the  free  States  have  much  less  cause  for 
anxiety  and  solicitude  on  this  subject  of  slavery  than  the  slave  States,  and 
that  far  more  extensive  excuses,  if  not  justification,  ought  to  be  extended  to 
the  slave  than  the  free  States,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  condition 
of  the  respective  parties. 

Mr.  President,  passing  from  that  resolution,  I  will  add  only  a  single  ob- 
servation, that  when  the  bill  comes  up  to  be  finally  acted  on,  I  will  vote 
most  cordially  and  heartily  for  it. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts — Will  the  honorable  Senator  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him  for  a  moment  ?  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  permission. 

Mr.  Clay — Certainly,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Davis — I  have  never,  although  most  likely  he  may  have,  heard  the 
apology  stated  hy  the  honorable  senator  for  passing  the  law  to  which  he 
has  referred  ;  but  on  the  contrary  I  have  always  understood  that  the  law 
which  Massachusetts  had  for.  restoring  fugitive  slaves,  was  repealed  because 
the  courts  below,  as  they  understood  it,  had  pronounced  their  law  uncon- 
stitutional. That  is  the  ground  which  they  took  ;  whether  they  were  wise 
in  the  legislation  they  adopted  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say.  But  I  wish  to 
say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  mission,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky,  to  South  Carolina. 

If  I  call  the  facts  to  my  recollection  correctly,  they  are  these.  We  are 
the  owners  of  much  shipping ;  we  employ  many  sailors,  and  among  them 
we  employ  free  colored  men — men  whom  we  in  Massachusetts  acknowledge 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  These  citizens  were  taken  from  our  ves- 
sels when  they  arrived  in  South  Carolina,  and  were  held  in  custody  till  the 
vessels  sailed  again.  This  our  citizens  complained  of,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  that  it  was  an  encroachment,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  men 
engaged  in  commerce.  If  I  remember  rightly,  and  I  think  I  do,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  authorized  its  Governor  to  propose,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  to  some  suitable  and  proper  person,  who  was  a  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  test  the  right  to  hold  her  citizens  in  custody  in  this  way,  in  the 
courts  of  the  State,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  that  was  declined  by  one  or  more  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Then 
the  mission,  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  refers,  was  instituted,  and  the 
termination  of  it  I  believe  he  has  correctly  stated. 

I  wish  it  to  appear  that  Massachusetts  had  no  aggressive  purpose  what- 
ever, but  simply  wished  that  the  judiciary  should  decide  the  question  ex- 
isting between  them.     She  wanted  nothing  more,  asked  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Clay — Mr.  President,  I  hear  with  much  pleasure  this  explanation. 
I  have  been  informed,  however,  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention — he  is  not  a  member  of  this 
body — that  the  motive  for  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  or  for  the  passage  of 
these  laws,  at  least  one  of  the  motives,  was  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hoar  in 
Charleston.  However,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  proceeded  from  another 
cause,  and  that  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  misconception  of  what  the  true 
opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was.  When  the  true  exposi- 
tion of  that  opinion  comes  to  be  known  in  Massachusetts,  I  trust  that  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  will  restore  the  laws  facilitating  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves,  which  she  repealed  in  consequence  of  that  misconception. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  yet  to  say,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  pass 
from  the  consideration  of  this  seventh  resolution  with  the  observation, 
which  I  believe  I  have  partly  made  before,  that  the  most  stringent  pro- 
vision upon  this  subject  which  can  be  devised  will  meet  with  my  hearty 
concurrence  and  co-operation,  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.     The  last  resolution  declares — 

"  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves 
between  the  slaveholding  States ;  but  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
slaves  brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon 
their  own  particular  laws." 

This  is  a  concession,  not,  I  admit,  of  any  real  constitutional  provision, 
but  a  concession  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  what  is  understood,  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  great  number  at  the  North,  to  be  a  constitutional  provision.  If 
the  resolution  should  be  adopted,  take  away  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  a  great  deal,  I 
know,  that  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  trade  between  the  States,  and,  consequently,  the  trade  in  slaves 
between  the  States  ;  but  I  think  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  founded  upon  correct  principles,  and  I  trust  it  will  forever  put  an  end 
to  the  question  whether  Congress  has  or  has  not  the  power  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  and  trade  in  slaves  between  the  different  States. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  series  of  resolutions  which  in  an  earnest  and 
anxious  desire  to  present  the  olive  branch  to  both  parts  of  this  distracted, 
and  at  the  present  moment  unhappy  country,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  offer.  Of  all  men  upon  earth  I  am  the  least  attached  to  any  productions 
of  my  own  mind.  No  man  upon  earth  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to  sur- 
render any  thing  which  I  have  proposed,  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  any 
thing  that  is  better ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  honorable  senators  on 
the  other  side  and  upon  all  sides  of  the  House,  whether  their  duty  will  be 
performed  by  simply  limiting  themselves  to  objections  to  any  one  or  to  all 
of  the  series  of  resolutions  that  I  have  offered.  If  my  plan  of  peace,  and 
accommodation,  and  harmony,  is  not  right,  present  us  your  plan.  Let  us 
see  the  counter  project.  Let  us  see  how  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
out  of  this  unhappy  subject  of  slavery  can  be  better  settled,  more  fairly 
and  justly  settled  to  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  than  on  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  resolutions  which  I  have  offered.  Present  me  such  a  scheme,  and  I 
will  hail  it  with  pleasure,  and  will  accept  it  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
regret  that  my  own  was  abandoned.  Sir,  while  I  was  engaged  in  anxious 
consideration  upon  this  subject,  the  idea  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  came  under  my  review,  was  considered  by  me,  and  finally 
rejected  as  in  my  judgment  less  worthy  of  the  common  acceptance  of  both 
parts  of  this  Union  than  the  project  which  I  have  offered  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

Before  I  enter  into  a  particular  examination,  however,  of  that  Missouri 
Compromise,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  correct  a  great  error  which  is  prevail- 
ing, not  merely  in  this  Senate,  but  throughout  the  whole  country,  in  respect 
to  my  agency  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  rather  in  respect  to  the  line 
of  36°  30'  which  was  established  in  1820  by  an  act  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  thing  has  excited  more  surprise  in  my  mind,  as  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  important  historical  transactions  are  obliterated 
and  pass  from  the  mind,  than  when  I  understood  every  where  that  I  had 
been  the  author  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  which  was  established  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  It  would  take  too 
much  time  to  go  over  the  whole  of  that  important  era  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country.  I  shall  not  do  it,  although  I  have  got  ample  materials 
before  me,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  journals  of  both 
Houses.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  going  in  detail  through  the 
whole  transaction,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  so  far  from 
my  having  presented  as  a  proposition  this  line  of  36°  30',  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  consideration  whether  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  or  not,  it  did  not  originate  in  the  House  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

It  originated  in  this  body,  as  those  who  will  cast  their  recollection  back, 
and  I  am  sure  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton),  more 
correctly  than  any  body  else,  must  bring  to  his  recollection  the  fact  that  at 
the  Congress  when  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  admit  Missouri — or 
rather  to  allow  her  to  hold  a  convention  and  frame  a  constitution  and  de- 
cide whether  she  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union — the 
bill  failed  by  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  the  House  insisting 
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on  and  the  Senate  dissenting  from  the  provisions  contained  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  The  House  insisting  on  the  interdiction  of  slavery,  and  the  Sen- 
ate rejecting  the  proposition  of  the  interdiction  of  slavery,  the  bill  fell 
through  ;  it  did  not  pass  at  that  session  of  Congress.  At  the  next  session 
it  was  renewed,  and  at  the  time  of  its  renewal  Maine  was  knocking  at  our 
door  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  House  there  was  a  majority 
for  the  restriction  as  to  slavery  in  Missouri ;  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  ma- 
jority opposed  to  all  restriction.  In  the  Senate,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry 
through  the  Missouri  bill,  or  the  provision  for  her  admission — or  rather 
authorizing  her  to  determine  the  question  of  her  admission — that  bill  was 
coupled  with  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine.  They  were  connected 
together,  and  the  Senate  said  to  the  House,  "  You  want  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Maine  passed,  but  you  shall  not  have  it,  unless  you  take  along 
with  it  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  also."  There  was  a  majority,  a 
very  large  one,  in  the  Senate,  for  coupling  both  together. 

Well,  sir,  the  bill  went  through  all  the  usual  stages  of  disagreement  of 
committees  of  conference,  and  there  were  two  committees  of  conference  on 
the  occasion  before  the  matter  was  finally  settled.  And  it  was  finally  set- 
tled to  disconnect  the  two  bills — to  admit  Maine  separately,  without  any 
connection  with  Missouri,  and  to  insert  in  the  Missouri  bill  a  clause  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Senator  from 
Illinois,  restricting  slavery  north  of  the  line  36°  30',  and  leaving  it  open 
south  of  that  line,  either  to  admit  it  or  not  to  admit  it.  Well,  sir,  the  bill 
finally  passed.  The  committees  of  conference  of  the  two  Houses  recom- 
mended the  detachment  of  the  two  cases,  and  the  passage  of  the  Missouri 
bill  with  the  clause  36°  30'  in  it ;  and  so  it  passed,  so  it  went  to  Missouri, 
so  it  for  a  moment  quieted  the  country,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  the 
clause  36°  30'.  You  will  find,  I  repeat,  sir,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  journals,  that  on  as  many  as  three  or  four  different  occasions 
Mr.  Thomas  in  every  instance  presented  the  proposition  of  36°  30'.  It 
was  finally  agreed  to ;  and  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  among  those  who 
voted  for  the  36°  30'  were  the  majority  of  the  Southern  members — my 
friend  from  Alabama  (Mr.  King),  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pinckney,  from  Mary- 
land, and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  Southern  Senators  voted  in  favor  of 
the  line  36°  30';  and  the  majority  of  the  Southern  members  in  the  other 
House,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Lowndes  himself,  voted  also  for  that 
line.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  also  ;  but,  as  I  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
the  time,  and  the  journal  does  not  show  how  the  Speaker  votes  except  in 
the  case  of  a  tie,  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain,  by  a  resort  to  the  records,  how 
I  did  vote ;  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  I  voted,  in  common  with  my 
other  Southern  friends,  for  the  adoption,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  it  is 
true,  of  the  line  36°  30'. 

Well,  sir,  so  the  matter  ended  in  1820.  During  that  year  Missouri  held 
her  convention,  adopted  her  constitution,  sent  her  delegates  to  Congress, 
seeking  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union ;  but  she  had  inserted  a  clause  in 
her  constitution  containing  a  prohibition  of  free  people  of  color  from  that 
State.  She  came  here  with  her  constitution  containing  that  prohibition, 
and  immediately  the  Northern  members  took  exception  to  it.  The  flame 
which  had  been  repressed  during  the  previous  session  now  burst  forth  with 
double  violence  throughout  the  whole  Union.  Legislative  bodies  all  got 
in  motion  to  keep  out  Missouri,  in  consequence  of  her  interdiction  of  free 
people  of  color  from  within  her  limits.  I  did  not  arrive  at  Congress  that 
session  till  January,  and  when  I  got  here  I  found  both  bodies  completely 
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paralyzed  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  to  exclude  Missouri  from  the  Union 
on  account  of  that  prohibition. 

Well,  sir,  T  made  the  first  effort  in  the  House  to  settle  it.  I  asked  for  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  and  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  granted  to  me, 
representing  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  The  committee  met.  I 
presented  to  them  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  committee  and 
reported  to  the  House — not  unlike  the  one  to  which  I  will  presently  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate — and  we  should  have  carried  it  in  the  House 
but  for  the  votes  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  North 
Carolina  ;  and  Mr.  Burton,  of  North  Carolina — two  of  the  three,  I  believe, 
no  longer  living.  These  three  Southern  votes  were  all  cast  against  the 
compromise  which  was  prepared  by  the  committee,  or  rather  by  myself,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  thirteen,  and  defeated  it. 

Well,  sir,  in  that  condition  the  thing  remained  for  several  days.  The 
greatest  anxiety  pervaded  the  country — the  public  mind  was  unsettled — 
men  were  unhappy — there  was  a  large  majority  of  the  House  then,  as  I 
hope  and  trust  there  is  now  a  large  majority  in  Congress,  in  favor  of  an 
equitable  accommodation  or  settlement  of  the  question ;  and  the  resolution 
would  have  been  adopted,  I  believe,  but  when  it  came  to  the  vote  of  yeas 
and  nays,  unfortunately  then — more  unfortunately  then,  I  hope,  than  now, 
if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it  now — there  were  few  Curtiuses  and  Leoni- 
dases  willing  to  risk  themselves  for  the  safety  and  security  of  their  country. 
I  endeavored  to  avail  myself  of  that  good  feeling,  as  far  as  I  could  ;  and, 
after  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  I  brought  forward  another  proposition  ;  a  new 
one,  perfectly  unpracticed  in  this  country,  either  before  or  since,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

I  proposed  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses ;  that  of  the  House  to 
consist  of  twenty-three  members  (the  number  of  the  Senate  committee  I 
do  not  recollect),  and  that  this  committee  should  be  appointed  by  ballot ; 
for  at  that  time  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
was  the  very  man  who  had  first  proposed  the  restriction  upon  Missouri. 
He  proposed  that  she  should  only  be  admitted  on  the  principle  of  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  ;  I  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  committee  be  appointed 
by  ballot.  Well,  sir,  my  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  and 
members  came  to  me  from  all  quarters  of  the  House,  and  said,  "  Whom, 
Mr.  Clay,  do  you  want  to  have  with  you  on  the  committee  ?"  I  made  out 
my  list  of  twenty-three  members,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  that  happened 
on  that  occasion  which  will  hardly  ever  happen  again,  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-three  were  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the  remaining  five  on  my 
list  having  the  largest  number  of  votes,  but  not  the  majority,  I  moved  to 
dispense  with  any  further  balloting,  and  that  these  five  should  be  added  to 
the  eighteen,  thus  completing  the  committee  of  twenty-three.  One  or  two 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one  or  two  others,  de- 
clined to  serve  on  the  committee ;  and,  very  much  to  my  regret,  and  some- 
what to  my  annoyance,  the  lamented  Mr.  Randolph  and  another  person 
were  placed  in  their  situation — I  forget  whether  done  by  ballot  or  by  the 
Speaker — it  is  enough  to  say  they  were  put  on  the  committee. 

Well,  sir,  the  Senate  immediately  agreed  to  the  proposition,  appointed 
its  committee,  and  we  met  in  this  hall  on  the  Sabbath  day,  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the  whole  nation  was  waiting 
with  breathless  anxiety  for  some  final  and  healing  measure  upon  the  dis- 
tracting subject  which  occupied  our  attention.  We  met  here  on  that  day, 
and,  accordingly,  the  moment  we  met,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  knew  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  dif- 
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ficulty.  He  contended  that  over  the  two  committees  of  the  two  houses  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  had  a  rig-lit  to  preside,  and  lie  was  about 
to  insist  at  some  length  that  the  two  committees  should  be  blended  together, 
and  that  I  should  preside  over  both.  I  instantly  interposed,  and  said  that 
I  did  not  think  that  was  the  correct  mode,  but  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  each  house  should  preside  over  his  own  committee,  and  that 
when  the  committee  of  one  house  matured  and  adopted  a  proposition,  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  other  committee,  and  if  agreed  to  by  them,  it 
should  then  be  reported  to  the  two  houses,  and  its  adoption  recommended. 
That  course  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  I  believe,  of  Maine,  pre- 
sided over  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  presided  x>ver  the  committee 
of  the  House.  I  did  then,  what  I  have  protested  I  would  not  do  at  this 
session,  take  too  much  the  lead  in  the  discussion. 

I  brought  forward  the  proposition  which  I  will  refer  to  presently  ;  and  I 
did  more,  I  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  views  of  each  member  of  the 
committee — I  polled  the  committee,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  I  said, 
now,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  want  a  proposition  carried  here  by  a  simple 
majority  and  reported  to  the  House,  there  to  be  rejected.  I  am  for  some- 
thing practical,  something  conclusive,  something  decisive  upon  this  agitat- 
ing question,  and  it  should  be  carried  by  a  good  majority.  How  will  you 
vote,  Mr.  A.  ?  how  will  you  vote,  Mr.  13.  ?  how  will  you  vote,  Mr.  C.  ?  and 
I  polled  them  in  that  way.  Well,  sir,  to  my  very  great  happiness,  a  suffi- 
cient number  responded  affirmatively,  that  they  would  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion, to  enable  me  to  know  that,  if  they  continued  to  vote  that  way  in  the 
two  houses,  of  which  I  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  the  world,  the  prop- 
osition would  be  carried  in  the  two  houses.  Accordingly,  it  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  committees,  and  reported  to  their  respective  houses, 
it  was  finally  adopted. 

This  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  passed  in  1821. 
(I  find  I  have  been  furnished  with  one  which  was  proposed,  but  not  adopted. 
The  right  one  is  contained  in  the  statutes  at  large ;  I  have  seen  it  there.) 

Well,  sir,  the  resolution  was  finally  adopted.  I  can  state,  without  read- 
ing it,  what  its  provisions  are.  It  declares  that,  if  there  be  any  provision 
in  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Missouri  shall  forbear  to  enforce  the  repugnant  provisions  of 
her  constitution,  and  that  she  shall  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act  de- 
clare that  she  will  not  enforce  any  provisions  of  her  constitution  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  her 
passage  of  such  a  solemn  and  authentic  act,  the  President  of  the  United 
States — who  was  at  that  time  Mr.  Monroe — shall  make  proclamation  of  the 
fact ;  and  thereupon,  and  without  any  further  legislation  of  Congress,  Mis- 
souri shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  period  of  history,  and  to 
the  transactions  which  t09k  place  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
upon  the  resolution. 

During  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  at  that  time,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night — for  the  discussion  frequently  ran  into 
the  night — we  who  were  for  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union  said  to  our 
brethren  from  the  North,  "  Why,  gentlemen,  if  there  be  any  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  Missouri  which  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  a  nullity.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  operation — its  own  self- operation — vacates  it.  Any 
tribunal  on  earth,  before  which  the  question  may  be  brought,  must  pro- 
nounce the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  paramount,  and  must  pro- 
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nounce  invalid  the  repugnant  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri." 
Well,  sir,  the  argument  was  turned,  and  twisted,  and  used  in  every  possible 
variety  of  form.  All  was  in  vain.  An  inflexible  majority  stood  out  to  the 
last  against  the  admission  of  Missouri ;  and  yet  the  resolution: — 

Mr.  Underwood — I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Clay — If  you  will  read  it,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood  read  the  resolution  as  follows  : 

"resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

INTO    THE    UNION    ON    A    CERTAIN    CONDITION. 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Missouri  shall  be  admitted 
into  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever,  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
26th  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  submitted  on  the  part 
of  said  State  to  Congress,  shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage 
of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto,  by  which 
any 'citizen  of  either  of  the  States  of  this  Union  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent 
of  the  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in 
November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  act ;  upon  the  receipt 
whereof  the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact ;  where- 
upon, and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the 
admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  considered  as  complete. 

"  [Approved  March  2,  1822.]  " 

Mr.  Clay — There  is  the  resolution,  sir,  and  you  see  it  is  precisely  Avhat 
I  have  stated.  After  all  this  excitement  throughout  the  country,  reaching 
to  such  an  alarming  point  that  the  Union  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
most  imminent  peril  and  danger,  the  parties  were  satisfied  by  the  declara- 
tion of  an  incontestable  principle  of  constitutional  law,  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution of  a  State  is  violative  in  its  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  paramount,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  in  that  particular  is  a  nullity  and  void.  That  was 
all.  They  wanted  something  as  a  justification,  and  this  appeared,  at  least, 
a  justification  of  the  course  they  took.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  language 
there  of  a  high-sounding  character — that  it  shall  be  a  fundamental  act,  a 
solemn  act,  an  authentic  act ;  but,  after  all,  when  you  come  to  strip  it  of 
its  verbiage,  it  is  nothing  but  the  announcement  of  the  principle  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  paramount  over  the  local '  Constitution 
of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  may  draw  from  that  transaction  in  our  history  which 
we  are  now  examining,  this  moral ;  that  now,  as  then,  if  we  will  only  suffer 
our  reason  to  have  its  scope  and  sway,  and  to  still  and  hush  the  passion 
and  excitement  that  has  been  created  by  the  occasion,  the  difficulty  will  be 
more  than  half  removed,  in  the  settlement,  upon  just  and  amicable  princi- 
ples, of  any  questions  which  unhappily  divide  us  at  this  moment. 

But,  sir,  I  wish  to  contrast  the  plan  of  accommodation  which  is  proposed 
by  me  with  that  which  is  offered  by  the  Missouri  compromise  line  being 
extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  ask  of  gentlemen  from  the  South, 
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and  gentlemen  from  the  North,  toOj  which  is  most  proper,  which  most  just, 
and  to  which  there  is  the  least  cause  of  objection  ? 

Now,  sir,  what  was  done  by  the  Missouri  line  ?  Slavery  was  positively 
interdicted  north  of  that  line.  The  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  slavery  south  of  that  line  was  not  settled.  There  was  no  provision  that 
slavery  should  be  introduced  or  established  south  of  that  line.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  existed  in  all*  the  territory  south  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  embracing 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  It  was  not  necessary  then,  it  is  true,  to  insert  a 
clause  admitting  slavery  at  that  time.  But,  sir,  if  there  is  a  power  to  in- 
terdict, there  is  a  power  to  admit ;  and  I  put  it  to  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  are  they  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  line  of  36°  30',  interdict- 
ing slavery  to  the  north  of  it,  and  giving  them  no  guaranty  for  the  posses- 
sion of  slavery  south  of  that  line  ?  The  honorable  senator  from  Mississippi 
told  us  the  other  day  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
compromise  line.  He  told  us,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  positive  introduction — 

Mr.  Foote — Recognition. 

Mr.  Clay — That  nothing  short  of  a  positive  recognition  of  slavery  south 
of  the  line  of  36°  30'  would  satisfy  him.  Well,  is  there  any  body  who 
believes  that  you  could  get  twenty  votes  in  this  body,  or  a  proportional 
number  in  the  other  House,  to  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of 
slavery  south  of  the  line  of  36°  30'?  It  is  impossible.  All  that  you  can 
get,  all  that  you  can  expect  to  get,  all  that  was  proposed  at  the  last  session, 
was  action  on  the  north  of  the  line,  and  non-action  as  regards  slavery  south 
of  that  line.  It  is  interdicted  on  one  side,  without  any  corresponding  pro- 
vision for  its  admission  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  36°  30  . 

Now,  sir,  when  I  came  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  compare  the  pro- 
visions of  the  line  of  36°  30' — the  Missouri  compromise  line — with  the 
plan  which  I  propose  for  the  accommodation  of  this  question,  what  said  I 
to  myself?  Why,  if  I  offer  the  line  of  36°  30',  interdicting  slavery  north 
of  it,  and  leaving  the  question  open  south  of  that  line,  I  offer  that  which  is 
illusory  to  the  South ;  I  offer  that  which  will  deceive  them,  if  they  sup- 
pose that  slavery  will  be  introduced  south  of  that  line.  It  is  better  for 
them,  I  said  to  myself — it  is  better  for  the  whole  South,  that  there  should 
be  non-action  on  both  sides,  than  that  there  should  be  action  interdicting 
slavery  on  one  side,  without  action  for  the  admission  of  slavery  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  Is  it  not  so  ?  What,  then,  is  gained  by  the  South,  if  the 
Missouri  line  is  extended  to  the  Pacific,  with  an  interdiction  of  slavery  north 
of  it  ?  Why,  sir,  one  of  the  very  arguments  which  have  been  most  often 
and  most  seriously  urged  by  the  South  has  been  this,  that  wo  do  not  want 
you  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  at  all ;  you  ought  not  to  touch  it;  you 
have  no  power  over  it.  I  do  not  concur,  as  is  well  known  from  what  I 
have  said  upon  this  occasion,  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  But  that  is  the 
Southern  argument.  We  do  not  want  you  to  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  ;  but  if  you  adopt  the  Missouri  line  and  extend  it  to  the  Pacific, 
and  interdict  slavery  north  of  that  line,  you  do  legislate  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  you  legislate  without  a  corresponding  equivalent  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery  south  of  the  line.  For,  if  there  be  legislation 
interdicting  slavery  north  of  the  line,  the  principle  of  equality  would  require 
that  there  should  be  legislation  admitting  slavery  south  of  the  line. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  never  could  vote  for  it,  and  I  repeat  that  I  never 
can,  and  never  will  vote  for  it ;  and  no  earthly  power  shall  ever  make  me 
vote  to  plant  slavery  where  slavery  does  not  exist.  Still,  if  there  be  a 
majority — and  there  ought  to  be  such  a  majority — for  interdicting  slavery 
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north  of  the  line,  there  ought  to  he  an  equal  majority — if  equality  and 
justice  be  done  to  the  South — to  admit  slavery  south  of  the  line.  And  if 
there  be  a  majority  ready  to  accomplish  both  of  these  purposes,  though  1 
can  not  concur  in  the  action,  yet  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  create  any 
disturbance,  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  acquiesce  in  such  legislation, 
though  it  is  contrary  to  my  own  judgment  and  my  own  conscience.  I 
think,  then,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  whole  of  these  territories  un- 
touched by  any  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  leaving  it 
open,  undecided,  without  any  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it ;  that  it 
would  be  best  for  the  South,  and  best  for  all  the  views  which  the  South 
has,  from  time  to  time,  disclosed  to  us  as  correspondent  with  her  wishes. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  with  regard  to  these  ceded  territories,  as  it  is  said 
with  regard  to  California,  that  non-legislation  implies  the  same  thing  as 
the  exclusion  of  slavery.  That  we  can  not  help.  That  Congress  is  not  re- 
proachable  for.  If  nature  has  pronounced  the  doom  of  slavery  upon  those 
territories — if  she  has  declared,  by  her  immutable  laws,  that  slavery  can 
not  and  shall  not  be  introduced  there,  whom  can  you  reproach  but  nature 
or  nature's  God  ?  Congress  you  can  not ;  Congress  abstains ;  Congress  is 
passive ;  Congress  is  non-active  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery  south 
and  north  of  the  line ;  or  rather  Congress,  according  to  the  plan  which 
proposes  to  extend  no  line,  leaves  the  entire  theater  of  these  territories  un- 
touched by  legislative  enactment,  either  to  exclude  or  admit  slavery. 

Well,  sir,  I  ask  again — if  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  calm  and  dis- 
passionate reason — I  ask  of  any  man  from  the  South  to  rise  and  tell  me  if 
it  is  not  better  for  his  section  of  the  Union  that  Congress  should  remain 
passive,  on  both  sides  of  any  ideal  line,  than  that  it  should  interdict  slavery 
on  one  side  of  the  line  and  be  passive  in  regard  to  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

Sir,  I  am  taxing  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  me,  too  much — too  much  by  far — though 
I  beg  to  be  permitted,  if  the  Senate  will  have  patience  with  me,  to  conclude 
what  I  have  to  say,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  another  day  upon  your 
time  and  patience,  as  I  am  approaching,  though  I  have  not  yet  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Mangum — If  the  senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  move  an  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clay — No,  sir,  no ;  I  will  conclude.  I  think  I  can  get  on  better 
to-day  than  I  shall  be  able  to  do  if  the  subject  be  postponed. 

Sir,  this  Union  is  threatened  with  subversion.  I  want,  Mr.  President,  to 
take  a  very  rapid  glance  at  the  course  of  public  measures  in  this  Union 
presently.  I  want,  however,  before  I  do  that,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  look 
back  upon  the  career  which  this  country  has  run  since  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  down  to  the  present  day.  Was  there  ever  a  nation  upon 
which  the  sun  of  heaven  has  shone  that  has  exhibited  so  much  of  pros- 
perity ?  At  the  commencement  of  this  Government  our  population 
amounted  to  about  four  millions;  it  has  now  reached  upward  of  twenty 
millions.  Our  territory  was  limited  chiefly  and  principally  to  the  border 
upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  that  which  includes  the  southern  shores  of 
the  interior  lakes  of  our  country. 

Our  country  now  extends  from  the  Northern  provinces  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Pacific  on  the  other  side — the  largest  extent  of  terri- 
tory under  any  Government  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  only 
two  solitary  exceptions.     Our  tonnage,  from  being  nothing,  has  risen  in 
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magnitude  and  amount  so  as  to  rival  that  of  the  nation  who  has  been 
proudly  characterized  "  the  mistress  of  the  ocean."  We  have  gone  through 
many  wars — wars,  too,  with  the  very  nation  from  whom  we  broke  off  in 
1776,  as  weak  and  feeble  colonies,  and  asserted  our  independence  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.  And,  sir,  we  came  out  of  that  struggle,  un- 
equal as  it  was — armed  as  she  was  at  all  points,  in  consequence  of  just 
having  come  out  of  her  long  struggles  with  other  European  nations,  and 
unarmed  as  we  were  at  all  points,  in  consequence  of  the  habits  and  nature 
of  our  country  and  its  institutions — we  came,  I  say,  out  of  that  war  with- 
out any  loss  of  honor  whatever — we  emerged  from  it  gloriously. 

In  every  Indian  war — and  we  have  been  engaged  in  many  of  them — our 
armies  have  triumphed ;  and  without  speaking  at  all  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
recent  war  with  Mexico,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  and  abstaining 
from  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  the  war, 
when  once  commenced  all  must  admit  that,  with  respect  to  the  gallantry 
of  our  armies,  the  glory  of  our  triumphs,  there  is  no  page  or  pages  of  his- 
tory which  record  more  brilliant  successes.  With  respect  to  one  com- 
mander of  an  important  portion  of  our  army  I  need  say  nothing  here  ;  no 
E raise  is  necessary  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  been  elevated  by  the  voice  of 
is  country  to  the  highest  station  she  could  place  him  in,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  his  glorious  military  career.  And  of  another,  less  fortunate  in 
many  respects  than  some  other  military  commanders,  I  must  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  for  skill,  for  science,  for  strategy,  for  ability,  and 
daring  fighting,  for  chivalry  of  individuals  and  of  masses,  that  portion  of 
the  American  army  which  was  conducted  by  the  gallant  Scott,  as  the  chief 
commander,  stands  unrivaled  either  by  the  deeds  of  Cortez  himself,  or  by 
those  of  any  other  commander  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Sir,  our  prosperity  is  unbounded — nay,  Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  fear 
that  it  is  in  the  wantonness  of  that  prosperity  that  many  of  the  threaten- 
ing ills  of  the  moment  have  arisen.  Wild  and  erratic  schemes  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  whole  country,  some  of  which  have  even  found  their 
way  into  legislative  halls ;  and  there  is  a  restlessness  existing  among  us 
which  I  fear  will  require  the  chastisement  of  Heaven  to  bring  us  back  to  a 
sense  of  the  immeasurable  benefits  and  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  us  by  Providence.  At  this  moment — with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  a  particular  department  in  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  coun- 
try— all  is  prosperity  and  peace,  and  the  nation  is  rich  and  powerful.  Our 
country  has  grown  to  a  magnitude,  to  a  power  and  greatness,  such  as  to 
command  the  respect,  if  it  does  not  awe  the  apprehensions,  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Sir,  do  I  depict  with  colors  too  lively  the  prosperity  which  has  resulted 
to  us  from  the  operations  of  this  Union  ?  Have  I  exaggerated  in  any  par- 
ticular her  power,  her  prosperity,  or  her  greatness  ?  And  now,  sir,  let  me 
go  a.  little  into  detail  with  respect  to  sway  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
whether  from  the  North  or  the  South,  during  the  sixty  years  of  unparalleled 
prosperity  that  we  have  enjoyed.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  Northern  counsels  rather  prevailed ;  and 
out  of  them  sprang  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  bounties  to  the  fisheries,  protection  to  our  domestic  manufac- 
tures— I  allude  to  the  act  of  1789 — neutrality  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  Jay's 
treaty,  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  war  with  France.  I  do  not  say,  sir, 
that  these,  the  leading  and  prominent  measures  which  were  adopted  during 
the  administrations  of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams,  were  carried  ex- 
clusively by  Northern  counsels — they  could  not  have  been — but  mainly  by 
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the  ascendency  which  Northern  counsels  had  obtained  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.     So,  sir,  of  the  later  period — for  the  last  fifty  years. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Southern  counsels  alone  have  carried  the 
measures  which  I  am  about  to  enumerate.  I  know  they  could  not  exclus- 
ively have  carried  them,  but  I  say  that  they  have  been  carried  by  their 
preponderating  influence,  with  the  co-operation,  it  is  true — the  large  co- 
operation in  some  instances — of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union.  And 
what  are  those  measures  ?  During  that  fifty  years,  or  nearly  that  period, 
in  which  Southern  counsels  have  preponderated,  the  embargo  and  other 
commercial  restrictions  of  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  were  im- 
posed ;  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  overthrown, 
protection  enlarged  and  extended  to  domestic  manufactures— I  allude  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1815  or  1816 — the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
re-established,  the  same  bank  put  down,  reTestablished  by  Southern  coun- 
sels and  put  down  by  Southern  counsels,  Louisiana  acquired,  Florida  bought, 
Texas  annexed,  war  with  Mexico,  California  and  other  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico  by  conquest  and  purchase,  protection  superseded,  and  free 
trade  established,  Indians  removed  west  of  -the  Mississippi,  and  fifteen  new 
States  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  is  very  possible,  sir,  that  in  this  enu- 
meration I  may  have  omitted  some  of  the  important  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  during  this  later  period  of  time — the  last  fifty  years — but 
these  I  believe  to  be  the  most  prominent  ones. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  deduce  from  the  enumeration  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  one  side  or  the  other  any  just  cause  of  reproach  either  upon  one 
side  or  the  other ;  though  one  side  or  the  other  has  predominated  in  the 
two  periods  to  which  I  have  referred.  These  measures  were,  to  say  the 
least,  the  joint  work  of  both  parties,  and  neither  of  them  have  any  just 
cause  to  reproach  the  other.  But,  sir,  I  must  say,  in  all  kindness  and  sin- 
cerity, that  least  of  all  ought  the  South  to  reproach  the  North,  when  we 
look  at  the  long  list  of  measures  which,  under  her  sway  in  the  counsels  of 
the  nation,  have  been  adopted ;  when  we  reflect  that  even  opposite  doc- 
trines have  been  from  time  to  time  advanced  by  her ;  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  done  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Madison,  met  with  the  co-operation  of  the  South — I  do  not 
say  the  whole  South — I  do  not,  when  I  speak  of  the  South  or  the  North, 
speak  of  the  entire  South  or  the  entire  North ;  I  speak  of  the  prominent 
and  larger  proportion  of  Southern  and  Northern  men.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Madison's  administration  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established. 
My  friend,  whose  sickness — which  I  very  much  deplore — prevents  us  from 
having  his  attendance  upon  this  occasion  (Mr.  Calhoun),  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  carried  the  measure  through  Congress.  I  voted  for 
it  with  all  my  heart.  Although  I  had  been  instrumental  with  other  Southern 
votes  in  putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  changed  my  opinion 
and  co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  1816.  The  same 
bank  was  again  put  down  by  Southern  counsels,  with  General  Jackson  at 
their  head,  at  a  later  period.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. The  South  in  1815 — I  mean  the  prominent  Southern  men,  the 
lamented  Lowndes,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  others — united  in  extending  a  certain 
measure  of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures  as  well  as  the  North. 

We  find  a  few  years  afterward  the  South  interposing  most  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  policy,  and  one  member  of  the  South,  threatening  on  that 
occasion,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  or  separation.  Now,  sir,  let  us  take 
another  view  of  the  question — and  I  would  remark  that  all  these  views  are 
brought  forward  not  in  a  spirit  of  reproach,  but  of  conciliation — not  to 
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provoke  or  exasperate,  but  to  quiet,  to  produce  harmony  and  repose,  if  pos- 
sible. What  have  been  the  territorial  acquisitions  made  by  this  country, 
and  to  what  interests  have  they  conduced  i  Florida,  where  slavery  exists, 
has  been  introduced ;  Louisiana,  or  all  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  State 
— for  although  there  is  a  large  extent  of  territory  north  of  the  line  36°  30', 
in  point  of  intrinsic  value  and  importance,  I  would  not  give  the  single  State 
of  Louisiana  for  the  whole  of  it — all  Louisiana,  I  say,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  lies  north  of  36°  30',  including  Oregon,  to  which  we  obtained 
title  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana ;  all  Texas ;  all  the  territories  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  during  its  sixty  years'  operation  have  been 
slave  territories,  the  theater  of  slavery,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  men- 
tioned of  that  lying  north  of  the  line  36°  30'. 

And  here,  in  the  case  of  a  war  made  essentially  by  the  South — growing 
out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  was  a  measure  proposed  by  the  South 
in  the  councils  of  the  country,  and  which  led  to  the  war  with  Mexico — I 
do  not  say  all  of  the  South,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  South  pressed  the 
annexation  of  Texas  upon  the  country — that  measure,  as  I  have  said,  led 
to  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  led  to  the  acquisition  of 
those  territories  which  now  constitute  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
different  members  of  the  Confederacy.  And  now,  sir,  for  the  first,  time 
after  the  three  great  acquisitions  of  Texas,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  have  been 
made  and  have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  South — now,  for  the  first 
time,  when  three  territories  are  attempted  to  be  introduced  without  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  I  put  it  to  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  of  the  South, 
if  it  is  right  to  press  matters  to  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have 
been  indicated  no  longer  ago  than  this  very  morning,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  certain  resolutions — even  extending  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.     Mr.  President,  I  can  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Underwood — Will  the  Senator  give  way  for  an  adjournment  ? 

Mr.  Clay — Oh,  no  ;  if  I  do  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  Senate,  I  pre- 
fer to  go  on.  I  think  I  can  begin  to  see  land.  I  shall  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  what  I  have  to  say.  Such  is  the  Union,  and  such  are  the 
glorious  fruits  which  are  now  threatened  with  subversion  and  destruction. 
Well,  sir,  the  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  supposing  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved  for  any  of  the  causes  or  grievances  which  are  complained 
of,  how  far  will  dissolution  furnish  a  remedy  for  those  grievances  ?  If  the 
Union  is  to  be  dissolved  for  any  existing  cause,  it  will  be  because  slavery  is 
interdicted  or  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ceded  territories ;  or 
because  slavery  is  threatened  to  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
or  because  fugitive  slaves  are  not  restored,  as  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to 
be,  to  their  masters.  These,  I  believe,  would  be  the  causes,  if  there  be  any 
causes  which  can  lead  to  the  dreadful  event  to  which  I  have  referred.  Let 
us  suppose  the  Union  dissolved  ;  what  remedy  does  it,  in  a  severed  state, 
furnish  for  the  grievances  complained  of  in  its  united  condition  ?  Will  you 
be  able  at  the  South  to  push  slavery  into  the  ceded  territory  ?  How  are 
you  to  do  it,  supposing  the  North,  or  all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac, 
in  possession  of  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United  States  ?  Can  you  ex- 
pect, I  say,  under  these  circumstances,  that  if  there  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
L Union  you  can  carry  slavery  into  California  and  New  Mexico  ?  Sir,  you 
can  not  dream  of  such  an  occurrence. 
■  If  it  were  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Union  were  dis- 
solved, would  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  restore  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ?     Is  your  chance  for  the  recovery  of  your  fugitive  slaves  safer 
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in  a  state  of  dissolution  or  of  severance  of  the  Union  than  when  in  the 
Union  itself?  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  state  of  the  fact?  Jn  the  Union  you 
lose  some  slaves  and  recover  others ;  but  here  let  me  revert  to  a  fact  which 
I  ought  to  have  noticed  before,  because  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  courts 
and  juries  of  the  free  States.  In  every  instance,  as  far  as  my  information 
extends,  in  which  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  courts  of  justice  to 
recover  penalties  from  those  who  have  assisted  in  decoying  slaves  from 
their  masters — in  every  instance,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  court  has  as- 
serted the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  jury  has  promptly  returned  an 
adequate  verdict  on  his  behalf.  Well,  sir,  there  is  then  some  remedy  while 
you  are  a  part  of  the  Union  for  the  recovery  of  your  slaves,  and  some  in- 
demnification for  their  loss.  What  would  you  have,  if  the  Union  was 
severed?  Why,  then  the  several  parts  would  be  independent  of  each 
other — foreign  countries — and  slaves  escaping  from  one  to  the  other  would 
be  like  slaves  escaping  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  There  would 
be  no  right  of  extradition,  no  right  to  demand  your  slaves ;  no  right  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  indemnify  you  for  the  loss  of  your  slaves. 
Where  one  slave  escapes  now  by  running  away  from  his  master,  hundreds 
and  thousands  would  escape  if  the  Union  were  dissevered — I  care  not  how 
or  where  you  run  the  line,  or  whether  independent  sovereignties'  be  es- 
tablished. Well,  sir,  finally,  will  you,  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  UnionA 
be  safer  with  your  slaves  within  the  separated  portions  of  the  States  than  J 
you  are  now  ?  Mr.  President,  that  they  will  escape  much  more  frequently^ 
from  the  border  States  no  one  will  deny. 

And,  sir,  I  must  take  occasion  here  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is 
no  right  on  the  part  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  States  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  War  and  dissolution  of  the  Union  are  identical  and  inevitable,  in 
my  opinion.  There  can.be  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  only  by  consent  or 
by  war.  Consent  no  one  can  anticipate,  from  any  existing  state  of  things, 
is  likely  to  be  given,  and  war  is  the  only  alternative  by  which  a  dissolution 
could  be  accomplished.  If  consent  were  given — if  it  were  possible  that 
we  were  to  be  separated  by  one  great  line — in  less  than  sixty  days  after 
such  consent  was  given  war  would  break  out  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  portions  of  this.  Union — between  the  two  independent 

{>arts  into  which  it  would  be  erected  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  separation.  In 
ess  than  sixty  days,  I  believe,  our  slaves  from  Kentucky,  flocking  over  in 
numbers  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  would  be  pursued  by  their  owners. 
Our  hot  and  ardent  spirits  would  be  restrained  by  no  sense  of  the  right 
which  appertains  to  the  independence  of  the  other  side  of  the  river,  should 
that  be  the  line  of  separation.  They  would  pursue  their  slaves  into  the 
adjacent  free  States ;  they  would  be  repelled,  and  the  consequence  would 
be  that,  in  less  than  sixty  days,  war  would  be  blazing  in  every  part  of  this 
now  happy  and  peaceful  land. 

And,  sir,  how  are  you  going  to  separate  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  ? 
In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we  should  begin  with  at  least  three 
separate  Confederacies.  There  would  be  a  Confederacy  of  the  North,  a 
Confederacy  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  slaveholding  States,  and  a  Confederacy 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  My  life  upon  it,  that  the  vast  population 
which  has  already  concentrated  and  will  concentrate  on  the  head-waters 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  will  never  give  their  consent  that  the 
mouth  of  that  river  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  power  of  any  foreign  State 
or  community  whatever.  Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  immediately  ensuing;  but  ether  Confederacies 
would  spring  up  from  time  to  time,  as  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  were 
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disseminated  throughout  the  country — the  Confederacy  of  the  lakes,  per- 
haps the  Confederacy  of  New  England,  or  of  the  middle  States.  Ah,  sir, 
the  vail  which  covers  these  sad  and  disastrous  events  that  lie  beyond  it,  is 
too  thick  to  he  penetrated  or  lifted  by  any  mortal  eye  or  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directly  opposed  to  any  purpose  of  secession  or 
separation.  I  am  for  staying  within  the  Union,  and  defying  any  portion 
of  this  Confederacy  to  expel  me  or  drive  me  out  of  the  Union.  I  am  for 
staying  within  the  Union  and  fighting  for  my  rights,  if  necessary,  with  the 
sword,  within  the  bounds  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Union.  I  am  for 
vindicating  those  rights,  not  by  being  driven  out  of  the  Union  harshly  and 
unceremoniously  by  any  portion  of  this  Confederacy.  Here  I  am  within 
it,  and  here  I  mean  to  stand  and  die,  as  far  as  my  individual  wishes  or  pur- 
poses can  go — within  it  to  protect  my  property  and  defend  myself,  defying 
all  the  power  on  earth  to  expel  me  or  drive  me  from  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  placed.  And  would  there  not  be  more  safety  in  fighting  within  the 
Union  than  out  of  it  ?  Suppose  your  rights  to  be  violated,  suppose  wrong 
to  be  done  you,  aggressions  to  be  perpetrated  upon  you,  can  you  not  bet- 
ter vindicate  them — if  you  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  last  necessity,  the 
sword,  for  a  restoration  of  those  rights — within,  and  with  the  sympathies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  than  by  being  without 
the  Union,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  population  have  sympathies  adverse 
to  your  own  ?  You  can  vindicate  your  rights  within  the  Union  better 
than  if  expelled  from  the  Union,  and  driven  from  it  without  ceremony  and 
without  authority. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  thought  there  was  no  right  on,  the  part  of  one  or 
more  States  to  secede  from  the  Union.  I  think  so.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  made  not  merely  for  the  generation  that  then  existed, 
but  for  posterity — unlimited,  undefined,  endless,  perpetual  posterity.  And 
every  State  that  then  came  into  the  Union,  and  every  State  that  has  since 
come  into  the  Union,  came  into  it  binding  itself,  by  indissoluble  bands,  to 
remain  within  the  Union  itself,  and  to  remain  within  it  by  its  posterity 
forever.  Like  another  of  the  sacred  connections,  in  private  life,  it  is  a 
marriage  which  no  human  authority  can  dissolve  or  divorce  the  parties 
from.  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  examples  in  private  life, 
let  me  say  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  what  husband  and  wife  say  to 
each  other.  We  have  mutual  faults ;  neither  of  us  is  perfect ;  nothing  in 
the  form  of  humanity  is  perfect;  let  us,  then,  be  kind  to  each  other — for- 
bearing, forgiving  each  other's  faults — and  above  all,  let  us  five  in  happiness 
and  peace  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said,  what  I  solemnly  believe,  that  dissolution  of 
the  Union  and  war  are  identical  and  inevitable ;  and  they  are  convertible 
terms ;  and  such  a  war  as  it  would  be,  following  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ! 
Sir,  we  may  search  the  pages  of  history,  and  none  so  ferocious,  so  bloody, 
so  implacable,  so  exterminating — not  even  the  wars  of  Greece,  including 
those  of  the  Commoners  of  England  and  the  revolutions  of  France — none, 
none  of  them  all  would  rage  with  such  violence,  or  be  characterized  with 
such  bloodshed  and  enormities  as  would  the  war  which  must  succeed,  if 
that  event  ever  happens,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  And  what  would 
be  its  termination  ?  Standing  armies,  and  navies,  to  an  extent  stretching 
the  revenues  of  each  portion  of  the  dissevered  members,  would  take  place. 
An  exterminating  war  would  follow — not,  sir,  a  war  of  two  or  three  years' 
duration,  but  a  Avar  of  interminable  duration — and  exterminating  wars 
would  ensue,  until,,  after  the  struggles  and  exhaustion  of  both  parties,  some 
Philip  or  Alexander,  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  would  arise  and  cut  the 
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Gordian  knot,  and  solve  the  problem  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-gov- 
'ernment,  and  crush  the  liberties  of  both  the  severed  portions  of  this  com- 
mon empire.     Can  you  doubt  it  ? 

Look  at  all  history — consult  her  pages,  ancient  or  modern — look  at 
human  nature  ;  look  at  the  contest  in  which  you  would  be  engaged  in  the 
supposition  of  war  following  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  I 
have  suggested ;  and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  doubt  that  the 
final  disposition  of  the  whole  would  be  some  despot  treading  down  the 
liberties  of  the  people — the  final  result  would  be  the  extinction  of  this  last 
and  glorious  light  which  is  leading  all  mankind,  who  are  gazing  upon  it, 
in  the  hope  and  anxious  expectation  that  the  liberty  which  prevails  here 
will  sooner  or  later  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world. 
Sir,  can  you  lightly  contemplate  these  consequences  ?  Can  you  yield 
yourself  to  the  tyranny  of  passion,  amid  dangers  which  I  have  depicted  in 
colors  far  too  tame  of  what  the  result  would  be  if  that  direful  event  to 
which  I  have  referred  should  ever  occur  ?  Sir,  I  implore  gentlemen,  I  ad- 
jure them,  whether  from  the  South  or  the  North,  by  all  that  they  hold 
dear  in  this  world — by  all  their  love  of  liberty — by  all  their  veneration  for 
their  ancestors — by  all  their  regard  for  posterity — by  all  their  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  bestowed  on  them  such  unnumbered  and  countless  blessings 
— by  all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  mankind — and  by  all  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  pause,  solemnly  to  pause  at  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  before  the  fearful  and  dangerous  leap  be  taken  into  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  below,  from  which  none  who  ever  take  it  shall  return  in  safety. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  in  conclusion,  I  implore,  as  the  best  blessing 
which  Heaven  can  bestow  upon  me,  upon  earth,  that  if  the  direful  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  is  to  happen,  I  shall  not  survive  to  behold 
the  sad  and*  heart-rending  spectacle. 
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MR.    CLAY   TO    RICHARD     PINDELL. 

New  Obleans,  February  11th,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir — Inclosed  I  transmit  the  letter  which  I  promised  before 
I  left  home,  on  the  subject  of  Emancipation.  It  has  been  prepared  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  while  I  have  been  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  violent  fall,  which  disabled  me  for  a  time  from  walking  or  writing. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  draught  of  the  letter.  I  wish  it  published  in  the 
Observer  and  Reporter,  and  as  I  desire  it  to  be  correctly  published,  if  you 
can  not  attend  to  the  revisal  of  the  proof  sheets,  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Judge  Trotter  to  do  me  that  favor.  I  do  not  know  that  James  has  returned 
home. 

You  will  see  from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  letter  that  I  have 
no  confidence  in  any  hopes  of  success.  But  notwithstanding  I  think  I  am 
under  some  obligation  to  give  publicity  to  my  opinions. 


MR.    CLAY   TO   RICHARD     PINDELL. 

New  Orleans,  February  17th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir — Prior  to  my  departure  from  home  in  December  last,  in  be- 
half of  yourself  and  other  friends,  you  obtained  from  me  a  promise  to  make 
a  public  exposition  of  my  views  and  opinions  upon  a  grave  and  important 
question  which,  it  was  then  anticipated,  would  be  much  debated  and  con- 
sidered by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  during  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
approaching  Convention,  summoned  to  amend  their  present  Constitution. 
I  was  not  entirely  well  when  I  left  home,  and  owing  to  that  cause,  and  my 
confinement  several  weeks,  during  my  sojourn  in  this  city,  from  the  effects 
of  an  accident  which  befell  me,  I  have  been  delayed  in  the  fulfillment  of  my 
promise,  which  I  now  proceed  to  execute. 

The  question,  to  which  I  allude,  is  whether  African  slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  in  Kentucky,  shall  be  left  to  a  perpetual  or  indefinite  continuance,  or 
some  provision  shall  be  made  in  the  new  Constitution,  for  its  gradual  and 
ultimate  extinction  ? 

A  few  general  observations  will  suffice  my  present  purpose,  without  en- 
tering on  the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  under  all  its  bearings  and  in  every 
aspect  of  it.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  respectable  persons  who  believe 
that  slavery  is  a  blessing,  that  the  institution  ought  to  exist  in  every  well 
organized  society,  and  that  it  is  even  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
Happily,  the  number  who  entertain  these  extravagant  opinions  is  not  very 
great,  and  the  time  would  be  uselessly  occupied  in  an  elaborate  refutation 
of  them.  I  would,  however,  remark  that  if  slavery  be  promotive  of  these 
alleged  benefits,  the  principle,  on  which  it  is  maintained,  would  require 
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that  one  portion  of  the  whole  race  should  be  reduced  to  bondage  to  serve 
another  portion  of  the  same  race,  when  black  subjects  of  slavery  could  not 
be  obtained ;  and  that  in  Africa,  where  they  may  entertain  as  great  a  pref- 
erence for  their  color  as  we  do  for  ours,  they  would  be  justified  in  reducing 
the  white  race  to  slavery,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings  which  that  state 
is  said  to  diffuse. 

An  argument  in  support  of  reducing  the  African  race  to  slavery,  is  some- 
times derived  from  their  alleged  intellectual  inferiority  to  the  white  races ; 
but,  if  this  argument  be  founded  on  fact  (as  it  may  be,  but  which  I  shall 
not  now  examine),  it  would  prove  entirely  too  much.  It  would  prove  that 
any  white  nation  which  had  made  greater  advances  in  civilization,  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  than  another  white  nation,  would  have  a  right  to  reduce 
the  latter  to  a  state  of  bondage.  Nay,  further,  if  the  principle  of  subjuga- 
tion, founded  upon  intellectual  superiority,  be  true,  and  be  applicable  to 
races  and  to  nations,  what  is  to  prevent  its  being  applied  to  individuals  ? 
And  then  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  would  have  a  right  to  make  slaves 
of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ! 

If  indeed  we  possess  this  intellectual  superiority,  profoundly  grateful  and 
thankful  to  HIM  who  has  bestowed  it,  we  ought  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations 
and  duties  which  it  imposes ;  and  these  would  require  us  not  to  subjugate 
or  deal  unjustly  by  our  fellow  men  who  are  less  blessed  than  we  are,  but 
to  instruct,  to  improve,  and  to  enlighten  thern. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  every  section  of 
them,  I  believe,  regret  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies,  under 
the  authority  of  our  British  ancestors,  lament  that  a  simple  slave  treads  our 
soil,  deplore  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States, 
regard  the  institution  as  a  great  evil  to  both  races,  and  would  rejoice  in 
the  adoption  of  any  safe,  just,  and  practicable  plan  for  the  removal  of  all 
slaves  from  among  us.  Hitherto  no  such  satisfactory  plan  has  been  pre- 
sented. When,  on  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution 
of  Kentucky,  in  1799,  the  question  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slavery 
in  that  State  was  agitated,  its  friends  had  to  encounter  a  great  obstacle,  in 
the  fact  that  there  then  existed  no  established  colony,  to  which  they  could 
be  transported.  Now,  by  the  successful  establishment  of  flourishing  colo- 
nies on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  that  difficulty  has  been  obviated.  And  I 
confess  that,  without  indulging  in  any  undue  feelings  of  superstition,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  may  have  been  among  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence to  permit  the  wrongs,  under  which  Africa  has  suffered,  to  be  inflicted, 
that  her  children  might  be  returned  to  their  original  home,  civilized,  em- 
bued  with  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  prepared  ultimately  to 
redeem  that  great  continent  from  barbarism  and  idolatry. 

Without  undertaking  to  judge  for  any  other  State,  it  was  my  opinion  in 
1799  that  Kentucky  was  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  her  slaves ;  and  how  deeply  do  I  lament  that  a  system,  with  that 
object,  had  not  been  then  established !  If  it  had  been,  the  State  would 
now  be  nearly  rid  of  all  slaves.  My  opinion  has  never  changed,  and  I 
have  frequently  publicly  expressed  it.  I  should  be  most  happy  if  what 
was  impracticable  at  that  epoch  could  now  be  accomplished. 

After  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
that  three  principles  should  regulate  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
gradual  emancipation.  The  first  is,  that  it  should  be  slow  in  its  operation, 
cautious,  and  gradual,  so  as  to  occasion  no  convulsion,  nor  any  rash  or 
sudden  disturbance,  in  the  existing  habits  of  society.  Secondly,  that,  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  the  emancipated  slaves  should  be  removed  from 
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the  State  to  some  colony.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  expenses  of  their  transpor- 
tation to  such  colony,  including  an  outfit  for  six  months  after  their  arrival 
at  it,  should  he  defrayed  by  a  fund  to  he  raised  from  the  labor  of  each 
freed  slave. 

1.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  the  immediate  liberation  of  all 
the  slaves  in  the  State,  comprehending  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from  that 
of  tender  infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  It  would  lead  to  the  most  frightful 
disorders  and  the  most  fearful  and  fatal  consequences.  Any  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  society  should  be  marked  by  extreme  care  and  circum- 
spection. The  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  colonies  was  an  operation  of 
many  years'  duration ;  and  the  work  of  their  removal  from  the  United 
States  can  only  he  effected  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time. 

I  think  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  when  all  born  after  it  should  be 
free  at  a  specified  age,  all  born  before  it  remaining  slaves  for  life.  That 
period  I  would  suggest  should  be  1855,  or  even  1860;  for  on  this  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  system,  if  adopted,  I  incline  to  a  liberal  margin, 
so  as  to  obviate  as  many  objections,  and  to  unite  as  many  opinions  as  pos- 
sible. Whether  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  system  be  a 
little  earlier  or  later,  is  not  so  important  as  that  a  day  should  be  perma- 
nently fixed,  from  which  we  could  look  forward,  with  confidence,  to  the  final 
termination  of  slavery,  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  day  fixed,  whether  1855,  or  1860,  or  any  other 
day,  all  born  after  it,  I  suggest,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but 
#be  liable  afterward  to  be  hired  out,  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  transportation  to  the  colony,  and  to  provide  them  an 
outfit  for  six  months  after  their  arrival  there. 

If  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  themselves  to  be  free,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  were  also  to  be  considered  as  slaves  until  they  attained  the  same 
age,  and  this  rule  were  continued  indefinitely  as  to  time,  it  is  manifest  that 
slavery  would  be  perpetuated  instead  of  being  terminated.  To  guard  against 
this  consequence,  provision  might  be  made  that  the  offspring  of  those  who 
were  to  be  free  at  twenty-five,  should  be  free  from  their  birth,  but  upon  the 
condi  ion  that  they  should  be  apprenticed  until  they  were  twenty-one,  and 
be  also  afterward  liable  to  be  hired  out,  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet  their  expenses  to  the  colony  and 
their  subsistence  for  the  first  six  months. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  emancipation  fixed  the  period  of  twenty- 
eight  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  provided,  or  her  courts  have  since 
interpreted  the  system  to  mean,  that  the  issue  of  all  who  were  to  be  free  at 
the  limited  age,  were  from  their  birth  free.  The  Pennsylvania  system  made 
no  provision  for  colonization. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  system,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to 
sketch,  I  think  all  the  legal  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  in  their  full- 
est extent,  ought  to  remain  unimpaired  and.  unrestricted.  Consequently 
they  would  have  the  right  to  sell,  devise,  or  remove  them  from  the  State, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  without  their  offspring  being  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  emancipation,  for  which  the  system  provides. 

2d.  The  colonization  of  the  free  blacks,  as  they  successively  arrive,  from 
year  to  year,  at  the  age  entitling  them  to  freedom,  I  consider  a  condition 
absolutely  indispensable.  Without  it,  I  should  be  utterly  opposed  to  any 
scheme  of  emancipation.  One  hundred  and  ninety  odd  thousand  blacks, 
composing  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  with 
their  descendants,  could  never  live  in  peace,  harmony,  and  equality  with 
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the  residue  of  the  population.  The  color,  passions,  and  prejudices  would 
forever  prevent  the  two  races  from  living  together  in  a  state  of  cordial 
union.  Social,  moral  and  political  degradation  would  be  the  inevitable  lot 
of  the  colored  race.  Even  in  the  free  States  (I  use  the  terms  free  and  slave 
States  not  in  any  sense  derogatory  from  one  class,  or  implying  any  superi- 
ority in  the  other,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity),  that  is  their  present  condi- 
tion. In  some  of  the  free  States  the  penal  legislation  against  the  people 
of  color  is  quite  as  severe,  if  not  harsher,  than  it  is  in  some  of  the  slave 
States.  As  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  amalgamation  and  equality 
between  the  two  races  possible,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a  separa- 
tion, and  that  the  African  descendants  should  be  returned  to  the  native 
land  of  their  fathers. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested  proposes  the  an- 
nual transportation  of  all  born  after  a  specified  day,  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  prescribed  age,  to  the  colony  which  may  be  selected  for  their  destina- 
tion ;  and,  that  this  process  of  transportation  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
separation  of  the  two  races  is  completed.  If  the  emancipated  slaves  were 
to  remain  in  Kentucky  until  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  it  would 
be  about  thirty-four  years  before  the  first  annual  transportation  began,  if 
the  system  commences  in  1855,  and  about  thirty-nine  years,  if  its  operation 
begins  in  I860.' 

What  the  number  thus  to  be  annually  transported  would  be,  can  not  be 
precisely  ascertained.  I  observe  it  stated  by  the»  auditor  that  the  increase 
of  slaves  in  Kentucky  last  year  was  between  three  and  four  thousand.  But 
as  that  statement  was  made  upon  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  all  the  slaves  in  the  State,  without  regard  to  births,  it  does  not,  I  presume, 
exhibit  truly  the  natural  increase,  which  was  probably  larger.  The  aggre- 
gate was  affected  by  the  introduction  and  still  more  by  the  exportation  of 
slaves.  I  suppose  that  there  would  not  be  less,  probably  more,  than  five 
thousand  to  be  transported  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  system ; 
but,  after  it  should  be  in  progress  some  years,  there  would  be  a  constant 
diminution  of  the  number. 

Would  it  be  practicable  annually  to  transport  five  thousand  persons  from 
Kentucky  ?  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  of  it,  or  even  a  much  larger  number. 
We  receive  from  Europe  annually  emigrants  to  an  amount  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  at  a  cost  for  the  passage  of  about  ten  dollars 
per  head,  and  they  embark  at  European  ports  more  distant  from  the  United 
States  than  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  commercial 
marine,  employed  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  affords  facilities, 
in  the  transportation  of  emigrants,  at  that  low  rate,  which  that  engaged  in 
the  commerce  between  Liberia  and  this  country  does  not  now  supply ;  but 
that  commerce  is  increasing,  and  by  the  time  the  proposed  system,  if 
adopted,  would  go  into  operation,  it  will  have  greatly  augmented.  If  there 
were  a  certainty  of  the  annual  transportation  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
persons  to  Africa,  it  would  create  a  demand  for  transports,  and  the  spirit 
of  competition  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly  diminish  the  present  cost 
of  the  passage.  That  cost  has  been  stated,  upon  good  authority,  to  be  at 
present  fifty  dollars  per  head,  including  the  passage  and  six  months'  outfit 
after  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  in  Africa.  Whatever  may  be  the  cost, 
and  whatever  the  number  to  be  transported,  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  the 
hire  of  the  liberated  slave,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  will  be 
amply  sufficient.  The  annual  hire,  on  the  average,  may  be  estimated  at 
fifty  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  whole  term. 

Colonization  will  be  attended  with  the  painful  effect  of  the  separation  of 
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the  colonists  from  their  parents,  and  in  some  instances  from  their  children ; 
but  from  the  latter  it  will  be  only  temporary,  as  they  will  follow  and  be 
again  reunited.  Their  separation  from  their  parents  will  not  be  until  after 
they  have  attained  a  mature  age,  nor  greater  than  voluntarily  takes  place 
with  emigrants  from  Europe,  who  leave  their  parents  behind.  It  will  be 
far  less  distressing  than  what  frequently  occurs  in  the  state  of  slavery,  and 
will  be  attended  with  the  animating  encouragement  that  the  colonists  are 
transferred  from  a  land  of  bondage  and  degradation,  for  them,  to  a  land  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

And  3d.  The  expense  of  transporting  the  liberated  slave  to  the  colony, 
and  of  maintaining  him  there  for  six  months,  I  think,  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  a  fund  derived  from  his  labor,  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 
He  is  the  party  most  benefited  by  emancipation.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
subject  the  non-slaveholder  to  any  part  of  that  expense ;  and  the  slave- 
holder will  have  made  sufficient  sacrifices,  without  being  exclusively  bur- 
dened with  taxes  to  raise  that  fund.  The  emancipated  slaves  could  be 
hired  out  for  the  time  proposed,  by  the  Sheriff  or  other  public  agent,  in 
each  county,  who  should  be  subject  to  a  strict  accountability.  And  it 
would  be  requisite  that  there  should  be  kept  a  register  of  all  births  of 
children  of  color,  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  system, 
enforced  by  appropriate  sanctions.  It  would  be  a  very  desirable  regulation 
of  law  to  have  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  State  registered  and  preserved,  as  is  done  in  most  well  governed  States. 

Among  other  considerations  which  unite  in  recommending  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky  a  system  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  is  that  arising 
out  of  her  exposed  condition,  affording  great  facilities  to  the  escape  of  her 
slaves  into  the  free  States  and  into  Canada.  She  does  not  enjoy  the  security 
which  some  of  the  slave  States  have,  by  being  covered  in  depth  by  two  or 
three  slave  States,  intervening  between  them  and  free  States.  She  has  a 
greater  length  of  border  on  free  States  than  any  other  slave  State  in  the 
Union.  That  border  is  the  Ohio  river,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  near  six  hundred  miles, 
separating. her  from  the  already  powerful  and  growing  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois.  Vast  numbers  of  slaves  have  fled  from  most  of  the 
counties  in  Kentucky,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami,  and  the  evil  has  increased  and  is  increasing.  Attempts  to  re- 
cover the  fugitives  lead  to  the  most  painful  and  irritating  collisions.  Hither- 
to countenance  and  assistance  to  the  fugitives  have  been  chiefly  afforded 
by  persons  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  from  the 
progressive  opposition  to  slavery  that,  in  process  of  time,  similar  facilities 
to  the  escape  of  slaves  will  be  found  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
By  means  of  railroads,  Canada  can  be  reached  from  Cincinnati  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  event  of  a  civil  war  breaking  out,  or  in  the  more  direful  event  of 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery, 
Kentucky  would  become  the  theater  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war.  She 
would  doubtless  defend  herself  with  her  known  valor  and  gallantry ;  but 
the  superiority  of  the  numbers  by  which  she  would  be  opposed  would  lay 
waste  and  devastate  her  fair  fields.  Her  sister  slave  States  would  fly  to 
her  succor ;  but,  even  if  they  should  be  successful  in  the  unequal  conflict, 
she  never  could  obtain  any  indemnity  for  the  inevitable  ravages  of  the  war. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  ought  not,  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
to  separate  ourselves  from  the  other  slave  States,  but  continue  to  share  with 
them  in  all  their  future  fortunes.     The  power  of  each  slave  State,  within  its 
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limits,  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  is  absolute,  supreme  and  exclusive — 
exclusive  of  that  of  Congress  or  that  of  any  other  State.  The  government 
of  each  slave  State  is  bound  by  the  highest  and  most  solemn  obligations 
to  dispose  of  the  question  of  slavery,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  peace,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Kentucky  being  essen- 
tially a  farming  State,  slave-labor  is  less  profitable.  If  in  most  of  the  other 
slave  States  they  find  that  labor  more  profitable,  in  the  culture  of  the  staples 
of  cotton  and  sugar,  they  may  perceive  a  reason  in  that  fact  for  continuing 
slavery,  which  can  not  be  expected  should  control  the  judgmept  of  Ken- 
tucky as  to  what  may  be  fitting  and  proper  for  her  interests.  If  she  should 
abolish  slavery,  it  would  be  her  duty,  and  I  trust  that  she  would  be  as 
ready  as  she  now  is,  to  defend  the  slave  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
lawful  and  constitutional  rights.  Her  power,  political  and  physical,  would 
be  greatly  increased ;  for  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd  thousand  slaves 
and  their  descendants,  would  be  gradually  superseded  by  an  equal  number 
of  white  inhabitants,  who  would  be  estimated  per  capita,  and  not  by  the 
federal  rule  of  three  fifths  prescribed  for  the  colored  race  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  have  thus,  without  reserve,  freely  expressed  my  opinion  and  presented 
my  views.  The  interesting  subject  of  which  I  have  treated  would  have 
admitted  of  much  enlargement;  but  I  have  desired  to  consult  brevity. 
The  plan  which  I  have  proposed  will  hardly  be  accused  of  being  too  early 
in  its  commencement  or  too  rapid  in  its  operation.  It  will  be  more  likely 
to  meet  with  contrary  reproaches.  If  adopted,  it  is  to  begin  thirty-four  or 
thirty-nine  years  from  the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  the  one  period  or  the 
other  shall  be  selected  for  its  commencement.  How  long  a  time  it  will 
take  to  remove  all  the  colored  race  from  the  State,  by  the  annual  trans- 
portation of  each  year's  natural  increase,  can  not  be  exactly  ascertained. 
After  the  system  may  have  been  in  operation  some  years,  I  think  it  probable, 
from  the  manifest  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it,  from  the  diminished 
value  of  slave  labor,  and  from  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  private 
individuals  prompting  a  liberation  of  their  slaves  and  their  transportation, 
a  general  disposition  would  exist  to  accelerate  and  complete  the  work  of 
colonization. 

That  the  system  will  be  attended  with  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
slaveholders,  which  are  to  be  regretted,  need  not  be  denied.  What  great 
and  beneficent  enterprise  was  ever  accomplished  without  risk  and  sacrifice  ? 
But  these  sacrifices  are  distant,  contingent  and  inconsiderable.  Assuming 
the  year  1860  for  the  commencement  of  the  system,  all  slaves  born  prior 
to  that  time  would  remain  such  during  their  lives,  and  the  present  loss  of 
the  slaveholder  would  be  only  the  difference  in  value  of  a  female  slave 
whose  offspring,  if  she  had  any,  born  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1860, 
should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  should  be  slaves  for  life.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  the  right  to  remove  or  sell  the  slave  out  of  the  State, 
should  be  exercised,  that  trifling  loss  would  not  be  incurred.  The  slave- 
holder, after  the  commencement  of  the  system,  would  lose  the  difference 
in  value  between  slaves  for  life  and  slaves  until  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He 
might  also  incur  some  inconsiderable  expense  in  rearing  from  their  birth 
the  issue  of  those  who  were  to  be  free  at  twenty-five,  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  be  apprenticed  out ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be 
most  generally  bound  to  him,  he  would  receive  some  indemnity  from  their 
services  until  they  attained  their  majority. 

Most  of  the  evils,  losses  and  misfortunes  of  human  life  have  some  com- 
pensation or  alleviation.     The  slaveholder  is  generally  a  hind  holder,  and  I 
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am  persuaded  that  he  would  find  in  the  augmented  value  of  his  land,  some, 
if  not  full  indemnity  for  losses  arising  to  him  from  emancipation  and  colo- 
nization. He  would  also  liberally  share  in  the  general  benefits,  accruing 
to  the  whole  State,  from  the  extinction  of  slavery.  These  have  been  so 
often  and  so  fully  stated  that  I  will  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  dwell  upon 
them  extensively.  They  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  We  shall 
remove  from  among  us  the  contaminating  influences  of  a  servile  and  de- 
graded race  of  different  color;  we  shall  enjoy  the  proud  and  conscious 
satisfaction  of  placing  that  race  where  they  can  enjoy  the  great  blessings 
of  liberty,  and  sivil,  political  and  social  equality;  we  shall  acquire  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  diligence,  the  fidelity,  and  the  constancy  of  free  labor  in- 
stead of  the  carelessness,  the  infidelity,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  slave  labor ; 
Ave  shall  elevate  the  character  of  white  labor,  and  elevate  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  white  laborer ;  augment  the  value  of  our  lands,  improve  the 
agriculture  of  the  State,  attract  capital  from  abroad  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture ;  redress,  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
we  safely  and  prudently  can,  any  wrongs  which  the  descendants  of  Africa 
have  suffered  at  our  hands,  and  we  should  demonstrate  the  sincerity  with 
which  we  pay  indiscriminate  homage  to  the  great  cause  of  the  liberty  of 
the  human  race. 

Kentucky  enjoys  high  respect  and  honorable  consideration  throughout 
the  Union  and  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
no  title  which  she  has  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind,  no  deeds 
of  her  former  glory  would  equal  in  greatness  and  grandeur,  that  of  being 
the  pioneer  State  in  removing  from  her  soil  every  trace  of  human  slavery, 
and  in  establishing  the  descendants  of  Africa,  within  her  jurisdiction,  in  the 
native  land  of  their  forefathers. 

I  have  thus  executed  the  promise  I  made,  alluded  to  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  done  it  calmly,  free  from  intem- 
perance, and  so  as  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  none.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  question  may  be  considered  and  decided  without  the  influence  of 
party  or  passion.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  have  the  good  fortune  of 
coinciding  in  opinion  with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky ;  but, 
if  there  be  a  majority  opposed  to  all  schemes  of  gradual  emancipation, 
however  much  I  may  regret  it,  my  duty  will  be  to  bow  in  submission  to 
their  will. .  If  it  be  perfectly  certain  and  manifest  that  such  a  majority 
exists,  I  should  think  it  better  not  to  agitate  the  question  at  all,  since  that, 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  useless,  and  might  exercise  a  pernicious  collateral 
influence  upon  the  fair  consideration  of  other  amendments  which  may  be 
proposed  to  our  Constitution.  If  there  be  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  at  this  time,  adverse  to  touching  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it 
now  exists,  we,  who  had  thought  and  wished  otherwise,  can  only  indulge 
the  hope  that  at  some  future  time,  under  better  auspices  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  the  cause  which  we  have  so  much  at  heart,  may  be 
attended  with  better  success. 

In  any  event,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  duty 
to  the  State,  to  the  subject,  and  to  myself,  by  placing  my  sentiments  per- 
manently upon  record. 
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February  20,  1850.  In  Senate,  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  debate  on 
his  Compromise  resolutions,  said  : 

"From  the  earliest  moment  when  I  could  consider  the  institution  of 
slavery,  I  have  held,  and  I  have  said,  from  that  day  down  to  the  present, 
again  and  again,  and  I  shall  go  to  the  grave  with  the  opinion,  that  it  is  an 
evil,  a  social  and  political  evil,  and  that  it  is  a  wrong  as  it  respects  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  These  are  my  opinions.  I 
quarrel  with  no  man  for  holding  contrary  opinions ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true, 
that,  in  my  own  State,  about  this  time  last  year,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  in  which  I  suggested  these  opinions,  and  sketched  out  what  ap- 
peared to  me  might  be  a  practicable  plan  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
slavery  in  Kentucky.  That  letter  I  chose  to  put  on  record  I  knew  at 
the  moment  that  I  wrote  that  letter  at  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  I  know  at 
this  moment,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  would  not  adopt 
my  scheme,  or  probably  any  project  whatever  of  gradual  emancipation. 
Perfectly  well  did  I  know  it ;  but  I  was  anxious  that,  if  any  one  of  my  pos- 
terity, or  any  human  being  who  comes  after  me,  should  have  occasion  to 
look  into  my  sentiments,  and  ascertain  what  they  were  on  this  great  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  to  put  them  on  record  then  ;  and  ineffectual  as  I  saw  the 
project  would  be,  I  felt  it  was  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  myself,  to  truth,  to 
my  country,  and  to  my  God,  to  record  my  sentiments.  The  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  decided  as  I  anticipated  she  would  do.  I  regret  it ;  but  I  ac- 
quiesce in  her  decision." 

As  will  be  seen,  the  above  extract  is  a  pertinent  addendum  to 
the  preceding  letter  on  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  it  expresses  Mr.  Clay's  feelings  on  the 
evils  of  slavery  in  the  strongest  manner,  declaring  with  great 
solemnity,  that  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pindell,  under  Note  B,  was 
"What  he  owed  to  himself,  to  truth,  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  God." 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  Mr.  Clay's  speeches, 
which  were  delivered  from  January  29,  1850,  to  the  31st  of 
July,  are  intended  to  verify  and  illustrate  the  history  given  in 
chapters  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  touching  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  Some  of  the  extracts,  as  will  be  seen,  are  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen.  We  doubt  not  they  will  be  read  with  interest, 
in  connection  with  those  chapters,  by  all  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  that  last  great  labor  of  the  great 
American  statesman.  The  topic  of  one  extract  may  be  found 
totally  disconnected  with  the  preceding  or  succeeding  one ;  but 
each  of  them  is  connected  with  some  portion  of  one  of  the 
chapters  above  referred  to,  as  a  verification  or  illustration. 

Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions  of  1838.  January  29,  1850,  Mr, 
Clay  said : 

"  As  I  do  not  choose  that  what  I  consider  a  mistaken  representation  of 
my  sentiments  in  1838,  should  go  out,  I  will  simply  state  what  they  were 
then,  and  what  they  are  now.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  word  in  that  resolution 
[of  1838]  that  implies  that  any  faith  was  pledged  to  the  States  other  than 
to  Virginia  and  to  Maryland,  that  Congress  would  not  abolish  slavery  in 
this  District.  The  resolution  says,  that  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
abolition  by  people  living  out  of  the  District,  is,  in  its  tendency,  dangerous 
to  the  slave  States ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  just  cause  of  alarm,  not  merely  to  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, but  to  all  the  slave  States ;  and  why  ?  What  was  it  that  abolition 
proposed  ?  It  was  abolition  without  compensation.  The  assertion,  there- 
fore, of  opinion,  which  I  made  then,  was,  that,  by  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  cession  of  the  ten  miles  square  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  by  either  of  these  States  that  the  power  con- 
veyed to  the  General  Government  over  the  ten  miles  square,  would  be  so 
exercised  as  to  abolish  slavery  within  those  States  respectively  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  slavery  continuing  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if  such  an  aboli- 
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» 
tion  were  to  take  place  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  without  compen- 
sation to  the  slaveholder,  it  would  be  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  owners 
of  that  description  of  property,  wherever  situated.  Now,  sir,  that  was  my 
doctrine  in  1838,  and  that  is  my  doctrine  still. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  regard  the  mere  phraseology  of  the  resolutions  [which 
Mr.  Clay  had  introduced  that  day].  I  will  not  substitute  the  word  •  uncon- 
stitutional' for  the  word  '  inexpedient ;'  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional [to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District].  I  can  not  believe  it.  If  the 
power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  whatever  be  granted  to  Congress,  does  it  not 
comprehend  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  The  power 
is  there.  But  there  is  an  implied  faith  connected  with  the  power,  result- 
ing from  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  imposing  on  Con- 
gress the  obligation  not  to  exercise  the  power,  so  long  as  slavery  existed  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  And  now  that  Virginia  has  taken  back  her  part 
of  the  cession,  such  abolition  may  not  take  place  without  the  consent  of 
Maryland,  nor  without  compensation,  as  I  contended  in  1838." 

The  Compromise  Line  of  1820. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr  Davis] 
say,  that  he  requires  not  only  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific,  but  that  he  also  requires  a  positive  provision  for  the 
admission  of  slavery  south  of  that  line.  This  last  he  knows  is  impossible. 
And  now,  sir,  coming  from  a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe 
it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say,  that  no  earthly  power  could  in- 
duce me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  where 
it  had  not  before  existed,  either  South  or  North  of  that  line.  *  *  * 
The  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  slavery 
exists  in  those  Territories  [acquired  from  Mexico].  But  I  believe  that 
slavery  nowhere  exists  within  any  portion  of  those  Territories.  I  say,  sir, 
in  my  place,  that  I  consider  it  much  better  for  the  South,  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  open  on  both  sides  of  an  imaginary  line — for  instance, 
the  line  of  36°  30',  than  that  slavery  should  be  interdicted  positively 
north  of  36°  30',  with  freedom  to  introduce  or  establish  slavery  south  of 
that  line."    *     *     * 

Plan  of  Treating  the  Resolutions. 

"  My  purpose  [in  these  resolutions]  is,  that  they  shall  be  taken  up,  duly 
considered,  and  decided  upon  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  decided  upon  affirm- 
atively, that  they  be  referred  to  some  appropriate  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  bring  in  a  bill  in  pursuance  of  such  expressions  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  the  parliamentary  course  of  legis- 
lation throughout  the  world,  wherever  parliaments  exist.  They  are  not, 
as  the  worthy  senator  from  Texas  supposes,  mere  abstract  propositions. 
No  such  thing.  I  intended  them  as  practical,  sober  propositions,  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  action." 
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"  The  Committee  of  Thirteen.     March  13,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  [of  Thirteen],  if  this 
proposition  should  be  adopted,  as  the  senator  from  Mississippi  proposes,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two.  Sir,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  was 
not  consulted  in  relation  to  any  member  whatever  to  be  placed  upon  that 
Committee.  The  senator  from  Mississippi,  in  that  kind  and  friendly  man- 
ner in  which  intercourse  with  him  has  generally  been  carried  on,  men- 
tioned the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  in  proposing  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Thirteen,  in  imitation  of  what  was  done  in  a  most  memor- 
able epoch  of  the  oountry  [the  Missouri  Compromise],  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  concur  in  such  a  measure.  I  stated  to  him  what  I  wish  now  to 
say  to  the  Senate,  that  I  considered  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the 
questions  which  unfortunately  divide  and  agitate  the  country,  as  of  such 
great  and  paramount  importance,  that  I  will  vote  for  any  proposition, 
coming  from  any  quarter,  which  looks  to  or  proposes  such  an  adjustment 
That  is  the  object  which,  I  understand,  the  honorable  member  from  Missis- 
sippi proposes  to  accomplish.  I  am,  I  must  add,  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, far  less  sanguine  than  he  is,  that  such  a  committee  will  be  able  to 
present  to  the  Senate  a  scheme  of  adjustment  of  this  unhappy  subject, 
which  will  command  the  majority.  Still,  I  would  make  the  experiment, 
and  I  would  make  experiments  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  if 
necessary,  to  accomplish  the  great  and  patriotic  object  to  which  I  refer. 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  I  dare  say  the  honorable 
senator  may  have  consulted  with  other  gentlemen,  but  I  certainly  was  not 
consulted.  Upon  the  other  memorable  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  made  out  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  and  he  appointed  every  member  I  proposed.  In  reference  to  the 
second  committee,  the  joint  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  an 
appropriate  number  on  the  part  of  the  Senate — from  all  sides  of  the  House, 
members  came  flocking  around  me,  begging  that  I  would  make  out  a  list 
of  a  committee  to  be  balloted  for  by  the  House.  I  accordingly  turned  my 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  determined  on  the  twenty-three  names,  and 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  by  the  officers  throughout  the  House ;  and 
eighteen  were  elected  at  the  first  ballot,  and  the  other  five,  who  had  the 
highest  number,  each  having  a  plurality,  were,  on  my  motion,  elected,  fur- 
ther balloting  being  dispensed  with." 

Mr.  Clay's  Health. 

When  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  speak,  on  the  5th  of  April,  he  said : 

"  The  condition  of  my  health  scarcely  justifies  my  being  here  at  all ; 
but  such  is  the  deep,  inextinguishable  anxiety  I  feel  on  this  subject,  that, 
even  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  my  health,  I  feel  an  irrepressible  inclination 
always  to  be  at  my  post." 
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He  proceeded  to  say : 

"  Mr.  President,  no  one  can  deplore  more  than  I  do,  what  is  the  manifest 
state  of  feeling  and  relation  of  parties  at  this  time,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  those  unhappy  agitations 
which  prevail  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country.  Those  agitations 
have  engendered  feelings  of  distrust  of  the  honor  and  fidelity  with  which, 
after  one  portion  of  the  common  subject  has  been  disposed  of,  the  other 
portions  of  the  same  subject  may  be  disposed  of.  Sir,  I  do  not  partake  of 
these  feelings  to  the  extent  which,  I  apprehend,  some  others  may.  From 
the  first  moment  of  my  entrance  into  this  House,  until  now,  my  anxious 
desire  has  been  to  see  these  great  questions  amicably  adjusted,  and  to  see 
harmony  and  concord,  and  fraternal  affection  once  more  restored  to  this 
divided,  and  for  the  moment,  unhappy  country.  And,  sir,  acting  upon  this 
feeling,  I  have  favored  any  proposition  which  has  been  offered,  which 
looked  to  such  a  termination  of  the  subject  as  I  have  described.  Less  con- 
fident, perhaps,  than  others  may  be,  in  regard  to  particular  modes  of  ad- 
justing the  questions,  I  have  been  for  embracing  them  all — no  matter 
from  what  quarter  they  might  come — which  looked  toward  restoring 
union  and  harmony." 

Parliamentary  Tactics. 

Mr.  Clay  was  at  first  in  favor  of  admitting  California  by 
itself;  but  when  he  saw  the  trouble  likely  to  arise  from  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  and  parliamentary  tactics,  in  acting  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  separately,  he  was  then  in  favor  of  putting 
California  in  the  same  bill  with  the  Territories. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  he  said  : 

"  We  know  that  there  are  great  difficulties  with  reference  to  the  passage 
of  Territorial  governments  unconnected  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  *  *  * 
I  alluded,  the  other  day,  to  other  considerations  not  likely  to  happen  in 
this  House,  but  which  have  happened,  and  may  again  happen,  in  the 
other  House  of  Congress.  I  alluded  to  what  we  heard  said — with  most 
decided  disapprobation  on  my  part — I  heard,  that,  if  it  was  attempted  to 
force  on  the  minority  of  the  other  House  a  measure  unacceptable  to  itj 
without  its  association  with  other  objects  in  view,  that  minority  would  re- 
sort, in  resistance  of  it,  not  I  trust  to  acts  of  violence,  but  to  those  parlia- 
mentary rules  and  modes  of  proceeding,  of  which  we  have  before  had  in- 
stances, in  this  country,  and  which  I  myself  witnessed  forty  years  ago,  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  we 
know  some  consider  lawful  at  any  time  to  be  employed.  For  myself,  I 
differ,  perhaps,  from  most  members  of  this  body,  or  of  any  deliberative  body, 
on  this  subject.  I  am  for  the  trial  of  mind  against  mind,  of  argument 
against  argument,  of  reason  against  reason;  and  when,  after  such  employ- 
ment of  our  intellectual  faculties,  I  find  myself  in  the  minority,  I  am  for 
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submitting  to  the  act  of  the  majority.  I  am  not  for  resorting  to  adjourn- 
ments, calls  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  other  dilatory  proceedings,  in  order 
to  delay  that  which,  if  the  Constitution  has  full  and  fair  operation,  must 
inevitably  take  place.  But  while  this  is  my  judgment  of  what  is  proper 
iu  deliberative  bodies,  other  gentlemen  entertain  different  opinions.  They 
think  it  fair  to  employ  all  the  parliamentary  means  that  are  vested  in 
them  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  the  rules  which  regulate  the  body  to 
which  they  belong,  to  defeat,  impede,  or  delay,  to  any  extent,  the  passage 
of  the  measure  which  they  consider  odious.  I  repeat,  sir,  I  do  not  justify 
such  a  course.  But  we  must  take  man  as  he  is,  with  all  his  weaknesses 
and  infirmities,  and  we  can  never  expect  to  make  him  as  we  could  wish 
him  to  be." 

Mr.  Clay  against  Instructions  to  the  Committee. 

April  17th,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  There  have  been  some  seventeen  resolutions  proposed  by  the  senator 
from  Tennessee  and  myself  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  expressed  no 
opinion  upon  any  one  of  them.  *  *  *  The  proposition  is  to  refer  all 
these  subjects  to  a  committee,  and  my  amendment  is,  that  I  will  not  say 
to  that  committee  beforehand,  how  they  are  to  act  upon  this  or  that 
subject." 

A  Little  Affair  with  Mr.  Benton. 

"  The  honorable  senator  [Mr.  Benton]  has  spoken  of  a  caucus,"  said  Mr. 
Clay,  "  and  intimated  that  there  was  one.  On  what  authority  does  he 
make  such  an  assertion  ?  I  pronounce  it  a  mistake — an  absolute  and 
entire  mistake.  There  has  been  no  caucus,  that  I  know  of,  although,  God 
knows,  I  would  attend  a  caucus  of  any  and  of  every  body,  to  settle  this  most 
unhappy  question,  which  is  now  distracting  the  country — and  I  would 
attend  it  without  any  feelings  of  reproach,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
be  hurled.  The  honorable  senator  speaks  of  his  rights.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
other  senators  have  their  rights  also  ;  and  other  senators  are  just  as  well 
prepared  to  assert  their  rights,  as  the  senator  from  Missouri.  And,  sir,  the 
Senate  has  its  rights.  Now,  sir,  I  put  it  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country, 
what  has  been  the  progress  of  this  matter  ?  The  senator  from  Missouri 
proposes  an  amendment  embracing  four  propositions,  and  as  a  sort  of 
menace,  I  suppose,  he  shells  out  eight  or.  ten  others,  and  speaks  of  having 
others  still  in  reserve  !  Well,  my  dear  sir — Mr.  President,  I  mean — has 
not  this  body  a  right  to  protect  itself  ?  Has  not  a  majority  of  this  Senate 
a  right  to  say  whether  they  will  or  will  not  create  a  Committee  without 
any  instructions  ?  *  *  *  I  say,  sir,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  nave  this  power.  I  care  not  by  what  name  you  call  it.  The  previous 
question  !  Ah,  sir,  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  you  will  find  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  terminating  a  useless  and  unnecessary  debate  in 
this  House.     In  my  reflections  upon  the  past,  in  respect  to  my  parliament- 
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ary  career — my  congressional  career — I  look  back  to  no  part  of  it  with 
more  satisfaction  than  the  introduction  of  that  previous  question  in  the 
other  wing  of  this  Capitol.  *  *  *  Let  my  amendment  [for  no  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee]  be  adopted,  and  then  let  the  senator  [Mr.  Benton] 
offer  his  other  instructions,  from  one  to  ninety-nine,  if  he  pleases,  and  we 
will  see  whether  the  question  of  order  will  not  silence  them  all." 

Mr.  Clay  Opposed  to  the  Rejection  of  Abolition  Petitions. 

Numerous  Abolition  Petitions  having  been  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  while  a  motion  was  pending  to  reject  them,  Mr.  Clay  said, 
on  the  18th  of  April : 

"  Sir,  I  congratulate  you,  I  congratulate  the  nation,  I  congratulate  man- 
kind, for  the  prospect  that  now  opens  for  a  final  and  amicable  settlement  of 
this  question.  I  believe  such  a  settlement  will  be  made  after  the  occur- 
rences in  this  body  this  week,  and  after  what  we  know  of  the  patriotic  dis- 
position of  the  majority  in  the  other  House.  Now,  sir,  when  these  ques- 
tions are  settled,  I  want  no  man  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  go  home  and 
make  such  speeches  as  we  have  heard  here.  I  want  no  man  to  go  home 
and  endeavor  to  excite  the  people,  by  telling  them, '  Your  petitions  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity !'  I  hope,  therefore,  that  these  petitions 
will  be  taken  up,  and  referred  to  the  Committee." 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay  brought  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

"In  considering  the  question  of  the  admission  of  California,  as  a  State, 
into  the  Union,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  conceive,  that  any  irregu- 
larity by  which  that  State  was  organized,  without  the  previous  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  ought  to  be  overlooked,  in  consideration  of  the 
omission  by  Congress  to  establish  any  territorial  government  for  the  peo- 
ple of  California,  and  the  consequent  necessity  which  they  were  under  to 
create  a  government  for  themselves  best  adapted  to  their  own  wants. 
There  are  various  instances,  prior  to  the  case  of  California,  of  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States  into  the  Union,  without  any  previous  authorization  by 
Congress.  The  sole  condition  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  is,  that  its  Constitution 
shall  be  republican  in  form.  California  presents  such  a  Constitution,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  her  having  a  greater  population  than  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  government,  has  been  heretofore  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  receive  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

"  A  majority  of  the  Committee  have  been  led  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate,  that  the  two  measures  [the  admission  of  California  and  the  organ- 
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ization  of  Territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,]  be  united. 
The  bill  for  establishing  the  two  Territories,  it  will  be  observed,  omits  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  makes  no  provision  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  part  of  the  new  Territories.  That 
Proviso  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  distraction  and  agitation.  If  it  were 
adopted  and  applied  to  any  Territory,  it  would  cease  to  have  any  obligatory 
force  as  soon  as  such  Territory  were  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
There  was  never  any  occasion  for  it,  to  accomplish  the  professed  object 
with  which  it  was  originally  offered.  This  has  been  already  demonstrated 
by  the  current  of  events.  California,  of  all  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions 
from  Mexico,  was  that  in  which,  if  anywhere  within  them,  the  introduction 
of  slavery  was  most  likely  to  take  place ;  and  the  Constitution  of  Califor- 
nia, by  the  unanimous  vote  of  her  Convention,  has  expressly  interdicted  it. 
There  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  will, 
when  they  come  to  be  admitted  as  States,  follow  the  same  example.  The 
Proviso  is,  as  to  all  those  regions  in  common,  a  mere  abstraction.  Why 
should  it  be  any  longer  insisted  on  ?  Totally  destitute,  as  it  is,  of  any 
practical  import,  it  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  pernicious  effect  to  excite 
serious  if  not  alarming  consequences.  It  is  high  time  that  the  wounds 
which  it  has  inflicted  should  be  healed  up  and  closed  ;  and  that  to  avoid 
in  all  future  time  the  agitations  which  must  be  produced  by  the  conflict  of 
opinion  on  the  slavery  question — existing  as  this  institution  does,  in  some  of 
the  States,  and  prohibited  in  others — the  true  principle  which  ought  to  reg- 
ulate the  action  of  Congress,  in  forming  Territorial  governments  for  each 
newly  acquired  domain,  is  to  refrain  from  all  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the 
Territory  acquired,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  Territorial  form  of  government, 
leaving  it  to  the  people  of  such  Territory,  when  they  have  attained  to  a 
condition  which  entitles  them  to  admission  as  a  State,  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  question  of  the  allowance  or  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery, 
The  Committee  believe  that  they  express  the  anxious  desire  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  declare  that  it  is 
high  time  that  good  feelings,  harmony,  and  fraternal  sentiments  should  be 
again  revived,  and  that  the  Government  should  be  able  once  more  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  great  operations  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  undisturbed  by  this  distracting  cause. 

*********** 
"  The  Committee  would  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of,  and  to  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  persons,  owing  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  es- 
caping into  another.  The  text  of  the  Constitution  is  quite  clear :  '  No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  explicit  than  this  language — nothing  more  manifest  than  the  right 
to  demand,  and  the  obligation  to  deliver  up  to  the  claimant,  any  such  fugi- 
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tive.  And  the  Constitution  addresses  itself  alike  to  the  States  composing 
the  Union,  and  to  the  General  Government.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any 
difference  in  the  duty  to  enforce  this  portion  of  the  Constitution  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  government,  it  is  more  clear  that  it  is  that  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  both.  It  is  now  well 
known  and  incontestible,  that  citizens  in  slave  holding  States  encounter 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  benefit  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  The  attempt  to  recapture  a  fugitive  is  almost  always  a  sub- 
ject of  great  irritation  and  excitement,  and  often  leads  to  most  unpleasant, 
if  not  perilous  collisions.  An  owner  of  a  slave,  it  is  quite  notorious,  can 
not  pursue  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  its  recovery,  in  some  of  the 
States,  without  imminent  personal  hazard.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of 
things,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  The  law  of  1793  has  been  found 
wholly  ineffectual,  and  requires  more  stringent  enactments.  There  is  es- 
pecially a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  public  functionaries  authorized  to 
afford  aid  in  the  seizure  and  arrest  of  fugitives.  Various  States  have  de- 
clined to  afford  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  as  the  Committee  believe,  from  a  misconception  of  their  duty  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  a  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  given  countenance  to 
them  in  withholding  their  assistance.  But  the  Committee  can  not  but  be- 
lieve that  the  intention  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  misunderstood. 
They  can  not  but  think  that  that  Court  merely  meant  that  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States  which  created  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  fugitives 
were  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  that  State-laws  affording 
facilities  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  were  forbidden  by  that  instrument. 
*********** 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  individual  States,  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  is  perfectly  clear.  That  duty  is  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor.  In  devising  such  a  remedy,  Crongress  ought,  while 
on  the  one  hand  securing  to  the  owner  the  fair  restoration  of  his  property, 
effectually  to  guard  on  the  other  against  any  abuses  in  the  application  of 
that  remedy. 

"In  all  cases  of  the  arrest  within  a  State,  of  persons  charged  with  of 
fenses ;  in  all  cases  of  the  pursuit  of  fugitives  from  justice,  from  one  State 
to  another ;  in  all  cases  of  extradition  provided  for  by  treaties  between 
nations — the  proceeding  is  uniformly  summary.  It  has  never  been  thought 
necessary  to  apply,  in  cases  of  that  kind,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  a 
final  trial.  And  when  that  trial  does  take  place,  it  is  in  the  State  or  coun- 
try from  which  the  party  has  fled,  and  not  in  that  in  which  he  has  found 
refuge. 

T»^C1|C*  yC  <V  W  1$  aft  q&  %t 

uThe  majority  of  the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ought  to  be  abolished.     It  is  a  trade  some- 
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times  exhibiting  revolting  spectacles,  and  one  in  which  the  people  of  the 
District  have  no  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  believed  to  be  desirous 
to  have  it  discontinued.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  slaveholding  States  have, 
either  by  their  constitutions  or  by  penal  enactments,  prohibited  the  trade 
in  slaves  as  merchandise  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Congress  may 
safely  follow  this  example  of  the  States. 


"  If  such  of  these  measures  as  require  legislation  should  be  carried  out 
by  suitable  acts  of  Congress,  all  controversies  to  which  our  late  territorial 
acquisitons  have  given  rise,  and  all  existing  questions  connected  with  the 
institution  of  slavery,  whether  resulting  from  those  acquisitions,  or  from  its 
existence  in  the  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be  amicably 
settled  and  adjusted,  in  a  manner,  it  is  confidently  believed,  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  will  have  fulfilled  its  whole  duty  in  regard  to  the  vast 
country  which,  having  been  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  has 
fallen  under  their  dominion.  It  will  have  extended  to  it  protection,  pro- 
vided for  its  several  parts  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  free  and  regular 
government  adapted  to  their  various  wants,  and  placed  the  whole  under 
the  banner  and  flag  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Clay's  Exposition  of  the  Report. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay  went  at  large  into  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion :     . 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  any  thing  that  has  transpired 
in  the  Committee  or  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  country,  upon  the  subject  of 
this  measure.  I  have  believed  from  the  first,  and  I  yet  firmly  believe,  that, 
if  these  unhappy  subjects  which  have  divided  the  country  are  to  be  ac- 
commodated by  an  amicable  adjustment,  it  must  be  upon  some  such  basis 
as  that  which  the  Committee  [of  Thirteen]  have  reported ;  and  can  there 
be  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  honorable  senator  on  the  subject  ?  Sir,  I 
believe  that  the  crisis  of  the  crisis  has  arrived ;  and  the  fate  of  the  meas- 
ures which  have  been  reported  by  the  Committee  will,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  determine  the  question  of  the  harmony  or  continued  distraction 
of  the  country.  Entertaining  this  belief,  I  can  not  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  honorable  senators,  who,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  the  report,  might 
have  seen  some  matters  in  it  objectionable,  according  to  their  wishes  and 
judgment,  and  that  the  entire  Senate,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
plan,  and  after  a  fair  contrast  between  it  and  all  the  other  proposed  plans, 
and  all  the  other  practicable  plans  for  the  adjustment  of  these  questions — 
whatever  expectations  and  hopes  may  have  been  announced  elsewhere  out 
of  this  body — will  ultimately  give  it  a  general  concurrence." 
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California. 

"  How  is  it  with  California  ?  You  have  deserted  her ;  you  have  aban- 
doned her ;  you  have  violated  your  engagement  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  left  her  to  shift  for  herself  as  well  as  she  could. 
In  this  state  of  abandonment  she  chose  to  form  to  herself  a  Constitution, 
and  she  has  come  here  to  ask  for  admission ;  and  I  ask  again,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  ask  three  months  ago,  whether  she  does  not  present  herself 
with  much  stronger  claims  for  admission  than  those  States  which  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  free  government,  and  which  came  here  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union?" 

Change  of  Public  Feeling. 

"  The  minds  of  men  have  moderated ;  passion  has  given  place  to  reason 
everywhere.  Everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  there  is  a  demand — 
a  demand,  I  trust,  the  force  and  effect  of  which  will  be  felt  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress — for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  these  questions,  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  those  extreme  opinions,  whether  entertained  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  and  coming  together  once  more  as  friends,  as  brethren, 
living  in  a  common  country,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  freedom  and 
happiness  flowing  from  a  common  government." 

Recommendation  of  the  President. 

"  Sir,  I  think,  if  the  President  had  at  this  time  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress,  with  all  the  lights  that  have  been  shed  upon  the  subject 
since  the  commencement  of  this  session  of  Congress,  nearly  five  months 
ago,  he  would  not  limit  himself  to  a  recommendation  merely  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  leaving  the  Territories  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they 
could  or  might.  He  tells  us  in  one  of  those  messages,  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  one  of  the  Territories,  at  least  New  Mexico,  might  possibly 
form  a  State  government  for  herself,  and  might  come  here  with  an  appli- 
cation for  admission  during  the  progress  of  this  session.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  that  such  an  event  is  about  to  happen ;  and  if  it  did,  could  New 
Mexico  be  admitted  as  a  State  ?  At  all  events,  there  has  been  such  a 
change  of  circumstances  since  the  message  was  sent  in,  that  I  can  not  but 
believe,  that  the  gentleman  who  now  presides  at  the  head  of  our  public 
affairs,  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  all  these  lights,  would  have  made  the 
recommendation  much  more  comprehensive,  and  much  more  general  and 
healing  in  its  character,  than  a  simple  recommendation  for  the  admission 
of  California,  leaving  all  the  other  questions  unsettled  and  open,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  feelings  of  parties." 

Claims  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

"  Sir,  I  have  spoken  of  the  abandoned  condition  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  left  without  any  authority  of  this  government,  acting  locally  to 
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protect  the  citizens  who  go  there  to  settle,  or  to  protect  those  who  are  in 
transitu  through  the  country,  without  any  authority  connected  with  the 
supreme  government  here,  or  any  means  of  communicating  frym  time  to 
time  the  state  of  things  as  they  exist  there.  To  abandon  these  countries, 
in  the  face  of  our  obligations  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo,  and  other 
high  obligations  by  which  we  are  bound — to  abandon  them  thus,  would 
not,  as  appears  to  me,  be  conformable  to  that  duty  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  Leave  these  Territorial  questions  unsettled,  and  the 
door  of  agitation  is  left  wide  open ;  settle  them,  and  it  is  closed,  I  hope 
forever." 

Mr.  Benton's  Two  Cannons. 

"  Sir,  the  Committee  recommend  the  union  of  these  three  measures. 
[Settling  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  organizing  the  Territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.]  If  the  senator  from  Missouri  will  allow  me  the  benefit 
of  those  two  cannons  pointing  to  this  side  of  the  House  [alluding  to  the 
two  volumes  of  Hatsel],  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  him." 

Mr.  Benton  had  objected  to  "tacking"  incongruous  subjects  in 
one  bill,  and  read  from  Hatsel  on  Parliamentary  usages.  Mr. 
Clay  replied  by  showing  what  American  Congressional  usages 
had  been,  and  cited  instances  of  joining  things  in  the  same  bill, 
which  had  no  affinity.  Bat  there  was  affinity  in  the  subjects  of 
this  bill,  and  they  were  not,  therefore,  incongruous,  even  if  in- 
congruity of  subjects  were  objectionable ;  but  it  was  not.  It 
was  very  common  to  unite  things  in  the  same  bill,  which  were 
totally  unlike,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Clay.  Although  the  "  two 
cannons"  were  not  on  Mr.  Benton's  desk,  as  Mr.  Clay  supposed, 
he  turned  them  on  his  opponent,  and  fired  them  off  from  mem- 
ory. He  also  opened  an  American  battery,  and  demonstrated 
American  usages,  by  an  effective  fire. 

Slavery  Abolished  in  Mexico. 

"  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  opinion  which  I  have  already  announced  to 
the  Senate  as  being  held  by  me  on  this  subject,  [that  slavery  had  been 
abolished  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  did  not  exist  in  the  Territories  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  by  the  United  States].  My  opinion  of  the  law  of 
Mexico,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  legislation  can  take  place — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  edict  of  a  dictator,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  people 
of  Mexico,  and  by  the  act  of  the  legislative  authority  of  Mexico — by  all 
these  modes  of  legislation,  my  opinion  is  that  slavery  has  been  abolished 
there.  I  am  aware  that  some  other  senators  entertain  a  different  opinion  ; 
but  without  going  into  a  discussion  on  that  question,  I  feel  authorized  to 
Bay,  that  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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of  a  vast  majority  of  American  jurists,  is  in  coincidence  with  that  which  I 
entertain ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  at  this  moment,  by  law  and  in  fact,  there  is 
no  slavery  there." 

Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

"  The  Committee  have  proposed  two  amendments  to  be  made  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason],  whenever  the 
bill  is  taken  up.  The  first  of  these  amendments  provides,  that  the  owner 
of  a  fugitive  slave,  when  leaving  his  own  State,  and  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable, shall  carry  with  him  a  record  from  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive 
has  fled ;  which  record  shall  contain  an  adjudication  of  three  facts,  first  the 
fact  of  slavery,  and  secondly  the  fact  of  an  elopement ;  and  in  the  third 
place  such  a  general  description  of  the  slave  as  the  court  shall  be  enabled 
to  give  upon  such  testimony  as  is  brought  before  it.  It  also  provides,  that 
this  record,  taken  from  the  county  court,  or  from  the  court  record  in  the 
slave  State,  shall  be  carried  to  the  free  State,  and  shall  be  there  held  to  be 
competent  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  which  it  avows." 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  here  asked,  "  Is  it  proposed  that  the  cer- 
tificate shall  be  from  the  judge  or  from  the  court  ?" 

Mr.  Clay :  "  Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  had  in  view  the  County  courts, 
and  the  courts  of  Probate." 

Trial  by  Jury  Agreed  to  in  Committee. 

"The  other  amendment,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  provides,  that  when  the 
owner  of  his  property  shall  arrest  his  property  in  a  non-slaveholding  State, 
and  shall  take  him  before  the  proper  functionary,  to  obtain  his  certificate 
to  authorize  the  return  of  that  property  to  the  State  from  which  it  fled,  if 
he  [the  alleged  fugitive]  declares  that  he  is  a  free  man,  said  functionary 
[commissioner  or  other  officer]  shall  take  a  bond,  without  surety,  from  the 
agent  or  owner,  etc.,  that  he  will  give  the  alleged  fugitive  a  trial  for  his 
freedom  before  the  first  court  that  shall  be  convened  after  his  return." 

We  have  stated,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not 
present  in  the  Senate  when  this  bill  came  up  and  was  passed. 
We  have  also  intimated  that  the  act  is  not  altogether  such  as 
he  would  have  desired.  We  have  looked  into  the  law,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Statutes  at  .Large,  to  see  if  the  amendments, 
as  specified  above  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  agreed  to  in  committee, 
were  actually  carried  out.  We  find  the  substance  of  the  first 
amendment  somewhat  altered  ;  but  the  second — the  most  im- 
portant of  the  two — does  not  appear  at  all.  Mr.  Clay  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  second  amendment  as  a  trial  by  jury.  For 
he  says :  "  The  trial  by  jury  is  what  is  demanded  by  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.     Well,  we  put  the  party  claimed  to  be  a 
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fugitive  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  and  give  him  a 
trial  by  jury  in  that  State."  This  is  Mr.  Clay's  explanation  of 
the  amendment  agreed  to  in  committee ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  law. 
If  Mr.  Clay  had  been  present,  when  the  bill  was  bofore  the  Senate, 
it  probably  would  have  been  there.  He  evidently  expected  it,  as 
having  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee. 

Difficulties    of    the    Subject. 
Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  On  all  subjects  of  this  kind,  we  must  deal  fairly  and  honestly  by  all. 
We  must  recollect  that  there  are  prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  interests,  and 
sympathies,  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  no  man  who  has  ever  brought 
his  mind  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  a  suitable  measure  for  the  recap- 
ture of  runaway  slaves,  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded 
with  great  difficulties.  *  *  *  In  the  slave  holding  States  the  rule  is, 
that  color  implies  slavery,  and  the  onus  probandi  of  freedom  is  thrown  on 
the  person  claiming  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  free  States,  the  onus  is 
shifted,  and  the  fact  of  slavery  must  be  proved.  Every  man  of  color  in  the 
free  States  is  regarded  as  free ;  and  when  he  is  claimed  as  a  slave,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  are  naturally  excited  in  his  favor.  We  all  respect  these 
feelings." 

Higher  Law  and  Natural  Law. 

"  There  is  one  opinion  prevailing  which  nothing  that  we  can  do  will  con- 
ciliate. I  allude  to  that  opinion  which  asserts  that  there  is  a  higher  law 
— a  divine  law — a  natural  law — which  entitles  a  man,  under  whose  roof  a 
runaway  slave  has  come,  to  give  him  assistance,  and  succor,  and  hospi- 
tality. Where  is  the  difference  between  receiving  and  harboring  a  known 
fugitive  slave,  and  going  to  the  plantation  of  his  master  and  stealing  him 
away  ?  And  who  are  they  that  venture  to  tell  us  what  is  Divine  and  what 
is  natural  law  ?  Where  are  their  credentials  ?  Why,  sir,  we  are  told, 
that  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  those  people  at  New  York, 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  were  rejected,  and  Christ  blasphemed !  If 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  our  Saviour  are  to  be  rejected,  will  they  con- 
descend to  show  us  their  authority  for  this  new  Divine  law  ?  The  law  of 
nature,  sir  ?  Look  at  it,  as  it  is  promulgated,  and  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced, in  some  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  large  class  who  say,  that 
if  a  man  has  acquired  a  large  estate  by  his  own  exertions,  or  by  inherit- 
ance, they  are  entitled  by  a  law  of  nature  to  have  a  portion  of  it.  An- 
other modern  law  of  nature  is,  that  the  possession  of  more  land  than  you 
can  cultivate,  is  a  forbidden  monopoly.  Heaven  supersedes  the  parch- 
ment from  Government !  Wild,  reckless,  and  abominable  theories,  which 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  property  and  threaten  to  crush  in  ruins  the 
fabric  of  civilization !"     *     *     * 
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"  The  Committee,  in  considering  this  delicate  subject,  and  looking  at  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  thought  it  best  to  offer 
these  two  provisions — that  which  requires  the  production  of  a  record  in 
the  non-slave  holding  States,  and  that  which  requires  a  bond  to  grant  to 
the  real  claimant  of  his  freedom  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  place  where  that 
trial  ought  to  take  place,  according  to  a  just  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  presented,  and  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of  the  non-slave 
holding  States,  we  propose  to  give  the  fugitive  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  the  State  from  which  he  fled." 

How  Trials  for  Freedom  in  a  Slave  State  are  Managed. 

"The  statement  in  the  report  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  greatest  facilities 
are  always  extended  to  every  man  of  color  in  the  slave  holding  States  who 
sues  for  freedom.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  person  thus  suing  to  procure  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his 
favor,  if  there  were  even  slight  grounds  to  support  his  claim.  And,  so  far 
is  the  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  person  suing  for  his  freedom  carried,  that 
few  members  of  the  bar  appear  against  them.  I  will  mention — though 
with  no  boastful  spirit — that  I  myself  never  appeared  but  once  in  my  life 
against  a  person  suing  for  his  freedom  ;  but  have  appeared  for  them  in 
many  instances,  without  charging  them  a  solitary  cent.  That,  I  believe, 
is  the  general  course  of  the  liberal  and  eminent  portion  of  the  bar  through- 
out the  country.  One  case  [above  alluded  to]  I  made  an  exception ;  but 
it  was  a  case  where  I  appeared  for  a  particular  friend.  I  told  him  :  '  Sir, 
I  will  not  appear  against  your  negroes,  unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
they  have  no  right  to  freedom ;  and  even  if  I  shall  become,  after  the  prog- 
ress of  the  trial,  convinced  that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom,  I  shall 
abandon  your  cause.' " 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clay,  when 
this  bill  was  up  and  passed,  only  the  first  of  these  two  amend- 
ments agreed  on  in  Committee,  to  which  Mr.  Clay  attached  so 
much  importance,  was  put  in  the  bill ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  qualified 
and  attenuated  form,  to  serve  the  convenience  of,  and  save  ex- 
pense to,  the  claimant  of  the  alleged  fugitive.  The  other,  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  two,  to  wit,  a  trial  by  jury,  if 
the  fugitive  claims  to  be  a  freeman,  does  not  appear  in  the  act. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
that  the  fugitive  slave  law  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  wishes,  and 
carry  out  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clay,  although  he  was  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  obliged  to  vindicate  it.  Although 
there  would  be  a  natural  jealousy  in  the  free  States,  in  the  ren- 
dition of  an  alleged  fugitive,  to  be  tried  for  his  freedom  in  a 
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slave  State,  Mr.  Clay  gives  the  reason  of  universal  custom  in  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  principle  of  which  he 
thinks,  applies  to  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  ;  and  he  also  thinks, 
as  above  stated  by  himself,  that  a  man  of  color,  held  as  a  slave, 
but  claiming  to  be  a  free  man,  has  a  fair  chance  in  a  court  of  a 
slave  State.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  free  States  would  naturally  be  against 
trusting  the  decision  of  the  question  of  a  man's  right  to  himself, 
to  those  who  advocate  slavery  and  hold  slaves.  What  Mr.  Clay 
says  of  the  fair  chances  of  a  colored  man,  before  a  court  in  a 
slave  State,  suing  for  his  freedom,  may  be  true ;  and  all  who 
knew  Mr.  Clay,  know  that  he  believed  what  he  said,  with  ample 
observation  and  much  experience.  But  since  the  fugitive  slave 
law  awards  no  such  trial  for  freedom  as  Mr.  Clay  intended  it 
should,  it  is  rather  out  of  place  to  enlarge  on  the  point. 

Suppression  or  the  Slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  I  believe  the  first  man  in  my  life  that  I  ever  heard  denounce  that 
trade,  was  a  Southern  man — John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  time  within  the  last  forty  years,  when,  if  earnestly  pressed 
upon  Congress,  there  would  not  have  been  found  a  majority — perhaps 
a  majority  from  the  slave-holding  States  themselves — in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  this  District.  The  bill  which  the  Committee 
has  reported,  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  Maryland,  as  it  existed  when  this 
District  was  set  apart  and  ceded  to  the  United  States.  *  *  *  Sir, 
some  years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  a  great  concession  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  North,  to  abolish  this  slave-trade.  Now,  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  rabid  abolition  presses  denouncing  it  as  amounting 
to  nothing.  R  is  nothing  that  slavery  is  interdicted  in  California.  They 
do  not  care  for  all  that.  *  *  *  At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  as 
you  know,  that  offensive  proposal,  called  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  was  what 
was  most  apprehended,  and  what  all  the  slave-holding  States  were  most 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of.  Well,  sir,  by  the  operation  of  causes  upon  the 
Northern  mind  friendly  to  the  Union,  hopes  were  inspired  which  I  trust 
will  not  be  frustrated  in  the  progress  of  this  measure,  that  the  North,  or  at 
least  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  North,  are  now  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  Proviso."     *     *     * 

New  Difficulties. 

"  Mr.  President,  after  we  have  got  rid,  as  I  had  hoped,  of  all  these 
troubles — after  this  Wilmot  Proviso  has  disappeared,  as  I  trust  it  may, 
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both  in  this  and  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol — what  are  the  new  diffi- 
culties that  spring  up  around  us  ?  Matters  of  form.  The  purest  question 
of  form  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  mind  of  man — whether  we  shall 
combine,  in  one  united  bill  three  measures,  all  of  which  are  necessary  and 
homogeneous  ;  or  separate  them  into  three  distinct  bills,  passing  each  in 
its  turn,  if  it  can  be  done." 

An  Appeal  to  Patriotism. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Union,  cf 
love  for  its  past  glory,  of  anticipation  of  its  future  benefits  and  happiness ; 
a  fraternal  feeling  which  ought  to  be  common  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  the  desire  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony ;  to  prosper  as 
we  have  prospered  heretofore ;  to  hold  up  to  the  civilized  world  the  exam- 
ple of  our  great  and  glorious  Republic  fulfilling  the  high  destiny  that  be- 
longs to  it,  demonstrating  beyond  all  doubt,  man's  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment— these  motives  and  these  considerations  will,  I  confidently  hope,  and 
fervently  pray,  animate  us  all,  bringing  us  together,  to  dismiss  alike  all 
questions  of  abstraction  and  mere  form,  and  consummating  the  act  of  con- 
cord, harmony,  and  peace,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heal  not  one  only,  but 
all  the  wounds  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Foote  Friendly  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  who  at  first  showed  great  opposition 
to  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  became  the  earnest  advocate  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  At  the  close  of  his  speech, 
May  16th,  he  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  I  am  ambitious  to  co-operate  with  pat- 
riotic men  of  all  parties,  at  this  fearful  and  perplexing  crisis.  I  wish  to 
assist  in  re-establishing  those  ties  of  fraternal  affection  which  once  so  strongly 
bound  together  the  whole  body  of  our  countrymen,  which  has  been  so 
alarmingly  enfeebled  of  late,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  at  this  moment 
in  danger  of  utter  extinction.  This  is  the  whole  complexion  and  extent  of 
my  ambition,  and  I  devoutly  beseech  the  Almighty,  that  He  would  vouchsafe 
its  gratification.  Let  me  be  loaded  with  denunciation,  derision,  contempt, 
and  even  infamy ;  and  yet  shall  I  be  able  to  endure  it  all  without  a  murmur, 
provided  it  shall  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  by  my  adversaries,  that  my 
happy  country  and  its  free  institutions  have  been  rescued  in  part  by  my 
poor  exertions,  from  the  overthrow  with  which  they  are  now  threatened 
by  sectional  jealousies,  by  fierce  and  fiery  fanaticism,  by  untempered  zeal, 
and  it  may  be,  in  part  also,  by  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  ambition  for 
local  ascendency  and  influence.  *  *  *  I  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
doubt,  that  my  conduct  here  will  stand  approved  by  those  to  whom  I  am 
chiefly  responsible.  But  even  if  it  be  my  fate  to  incur  condemnation 
where  I  have  hoped  for  approval,  I  shall  never  regret  for  an  instant,  what 
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I  am  now  doing ;  and  I  feel  authorized  to  close  this  hasty  and  irregular 
speech,  with  the  prediction  that  the  indications  now  everywhere  so  appa- 
rent in  favor  of  the  plan  of  settlement  before  us,  will  continue  to  multiply 
upon  our  vision,  until  the  acclamations  of  twenty  millions  of  people  shall 
be  heard  to  break  forth  upon  the  consummation  of  that  scheme  of  peace, 
of  conciliation,  and  of  compromise,  which  is  to  mark  the  year  1850  as  the 
most  happy  and  most  glorious  in  our  national  annals.'' 

Hard  to  Please  Both  Sides. 

May  21st,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  I  am  accused  at  the  North  of  casting  unmerited  opprobrium  upon  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  administration  of  justice;  while  at  the  South, 
in  another  and  in  the  last  extreme,  from  which  I  should  not  have  expected 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  find  that  the  amendment  [agreed  to  in  Committee 
for  trial  by  jury  on  the  return  of  the  fugitive,  if  he  claims  to  be  a  free  man] 
is  objected  to  as  creating  embarrassments  to  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Sir,  this  is  something  like  the  old  song : 

"  'I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Pell, 
The  reason  why  I  can  not  tell ; 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.'  " 

This  amendment,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not  become 
a  part  of  the  law,  Mr.  Clay  not  being  there  to  advocate  it,  when 
the  bill  was  on  its  passage. 

No  Slavery  in  New  Mexico 

"I  can  not,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  May  21st,  "agree  to  an  amendment  [to  the 
territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico]  which,  in  point  of  fact,  assumes  that  slavery 
has  an  existence  there  at  this  time,  and  which  assumes,  in  point  of  law, 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  right  to  carry 
slaves  there.     I  can  not  vote  for  either  proposition." 

HOW  TO  Q-UIET  THE  UNION. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  either  at  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion, or  at  any  time  during  its  progress,  have  believed  that  there  was  any 
present  actual  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  Union.  But  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe,  that  if  this  agitation  is  continued  for  one  or  two  years 
longer,  no  man  can  foresee  the  dreadful  consequences.  A  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  in  my  opinion,  which  can  befall 
this  country,  may  not  in  form  take  place ;  but  next  to  that  is  a  dissolution 
of  those  fraternal  kindred  ties  which  bind  us  together  as  one  free,  Christian, 
and  commercial  people.  In  my  opinion,  the  body  politic  can  not  be  pre- 
served, unless  this  agitation,  this  distraction,  this  exasperation,  which  is 
going  on  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  shall  cease.     Unless  it 
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do  cease,  I  am  afraid  that  this  Union,  for  all  the  high  and  noble  purposes 
for  which  our  fathers  formed  it,  will  not  be  preserved.     *     *     * 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  Congress  does  nothing ;  let  us  suppose  that  it  fails 
to  furnish  a  remedy  for  any  one  of  the  evils  which  now  afflict  the  country. 
Suppose  we  separate  and  go  home  under  those  mutual  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent  which  will  arise  out  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
adjust  these  questions.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  reproach  and  opprobrium 
that  will  be  brought  upon  us  by  all  Christendom.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
those  who  are  looking  on  us  with  anxious  solicitude,  under  the  hope  that 
we  will  fulfill  all  the  expectations  and  the  high  destinies  which  appertain  to 
one  among  the  greatest  of  all  countries.  I  will  say  nothing  of  that  large 
portion  of  mankind  Avho  are  gazing  with  intense  anxiety  upon  this  great 
experiment  in  behalf  of  man's  capacity  for  self  government  and  man's  free- 
dom. I  will  say  nothing  of  all  this.  Suppose,  then,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  six  or  seven  months,  during  which  we  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  re- 
concile the  distracted  and  divided  parts  of  the  country,  we  go  home  full  of 
the  feelings  of  rage  and  animosity,  one  section  against  another.  In  such  a 
state  of  feeling  can  the  Republic  long  continue  ?     *     *     * 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  South  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  Territorial  governments  ;  nothing  in  this  measure  of 
compromise.  What,  sir?  Is  there  nothing  done  for  the  South,  when 
there  is  total  absence  of  all  Congressional  action  on  the  delicate  subject  of 
slavery — when  Congress  remains  passive,  neither  adopting  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  on  the  one  hand,  nor  authorizing  the  introduction  of  slavery  on 
the  other — when  every  thing  is  left  in  statu  quo  ?  What  was  the  South 
complaining  of  all  along  ?  The  Wilmot  Proviso — a  proviso  which,  if  it 
be  fastened  upon  this  measure — as  I  trust  it  may  not  be — will  be  the  re- 
sult, I  apprehend,  of  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  Southern  gentlemen.  Their 
great  effort,  their  great'aim,  has  been,  for  several  years,  to  escape  from  that 
odious  measure.  The  proviso  is  not  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is  silent.  It  is 
non  active  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  bill  admits  that  if  slavery  is 
there,  there  it  remains.  The  bill  admits,  that  if  slavery  is  not  there,  there 
it  is  not.  The  bill  is  neither  Southern  nor  Northern.  It  is  equal ;  it  is 
fair  ;  it  is  a  compromise,  which  any  man,  whether  at  the  North  or  at  the 
South,  who  is  desirous  of  healing  the  wounds  of  his  country  may  accept, 
without  dishonor  or  disgrace,  and  go  home  with  joy  in  his  heart.  Neither 
the  North  nor  the  South  have  triumphed.  There  is  perfect  reciprocity. 
The  Union  only  has  triumphed." 

Mr.  Clay's  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Delaying  the  Public 

Business. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  Sir,  while  I  am  up,  feeble  as  I  am,  I  feel  constrained  by  the  connection 
which  I  have  with  this  subject,  and  with  the  committee,  to  make  a  few 
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observations  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  sits  in  this  now  vacant  seat 
[Mr.  Seward].  Sir,  the  senator  from  New  York  began  with  an  assertion 
which  I  utterly  deny,  to  wit,  that  the  effort  to  get  these  measures  passed 
had  arrested  the  progress  of  public  business,  and  prevented  Congress  from 
discharging  its  duties.  Now  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter.  There 
has  been  no  compromise  measure  before  the  other  branch  of  Congress. 
How,  then,  I  ask  him,  has  the  proposition  for  Compromise  in  this  branch 
of  Congress  interrupted  the  public  business  in  the  other  ?  But  so  far  from 
its  being  true  that  the  committee  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  are  liable 
to  tbe  charge  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  public  business,  the  senator 
himself,  and  those  who  co-operate  with  him,  are  the  true  and  legitimate 
cause  of  the  interruption  of  the  public  business  in  this  branch  of  Congress. 
And  how,  sir  ?  How  ?  I  will  tell  you  how,  and  the  country  shall  know 
how  it  is.  I  find  by  a  memorandum  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands, 
that  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  the  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote] 
made  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Thirteen.  If  the 
committee  had  been  appointed  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  legisla- 
tive proceeding,  if  it  had  been  appointed  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  such 
an  object  as  national  reconciliation,  without  opposition ;  if,  as  an  experi- 
ment to  settle  the  distractions  of  the  country,  every  senator  had  voted  for  it 
as  in  my  humble  opinion,  without  wishing  to  cast  reproach  upon  any  one, 
they  ought  to  have  done,  three  months  ago  we  might  have  had  a  report, 
and  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  question.  The  minority,  who  persever- 
ingly,  from  first  to  last,  resisted  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and 
after  the  committee  was  appointed,  resisted  action  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee — they — I  charge  them  before  the  country,  and  the  senator  from 
New  York,  who  now  sits  on  my  right  hand,  among  the  rest — they,  sir,  are 
the  true  causes  of  the  interruption  of  the  public  business — not  of  Congress, 
but  of  this  branch  of  Congress.  How  often  did  the  Senate,  by  a  majority 
decisive  and  conclusive,  express  itself  in  favor  of  this  committee  ?  How 
often  were  instructions  and  other  modes  of  delay  resorted  to  ? 

"  I  should  be  justified  in  applying  a  term  which  I  forbear  to  apply  to 
the  course  of  this  minority,  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  impediment  to  the  public  business  in  this  branch  of 
Congress.  The  gentlemen  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  once,  twice,  three,  and  four  times,  but  who  re- 
sorted to  every  possible  means  of  thwarting  the  declared  and  known  wish 
of  the  majority — I  charge  them  with  being  the  cause  of  the  obstruction, 
if  there  has  been  any,  in  the  dispatch  of  the  public  business.  Sir,  what 
have  we  been  doing  this  week — this  precious  week — when  the  whole 
country  is  looking  on  with  undivided  anxiety  for  some  definite  conclusion 
of  this  question,  and  when  the  other  House  also  may  be  naturally  anxious 
to  hear  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  accordant  branch  of  the  legislature  ? 
On  the  first  day  of  this  very  precious  week,  a  motion  was  made  on  which  to 
hang  speeches,  and  three  days  afterward,  when  the  speeches  were  deliv- 
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ered,  a  withdrawal  takes  place  of  the  proposition*!  And  yet  we,  the 
majority,  are  to  be  charged  with  impeding  the  progress  of  business ! 
Sir,  a  more  unjust,  a  more  unmerited,  a  more  unfounded  charge  was  never 
preferred  against  the  majority  of  any  body  on  earth.  The  delay  does 
not  come  from  us.  Why,  sir,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lose  a  whole  week 
after  the  return  from  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  one  of  our  colleagues — and 
it  was  made  apparently,  too,  by  some  concert.  To  postpone,  to  delay,  to 
impede,  to  procrastinate,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  minority  in  this  body  ; 
and  yet  they  rise  up  here  and  charge  us,  who  have  been  anxious  for  speed 
— for  the  speedy  appointment  of  the  committee,  for  a  speedy  report,  and 
speedy  action  on  that  report — they  charge  us  with  causing  delay  !  As 
little  delay  took  place  in  the  committee,  as  was  proper,  on  a  subject  of 
such  vast  complication  and  magnitude  ;  and  since  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee, it  has  been  our  anxious  wish,  our  most  ardent  desire,  to  come  to  a 
final  conclusion  upon  the  important  questions  which  are  involved  in  the 
report.  What  has  been  done  by  that  committee,  and  by  myself,  as  an 
humble  member  of  it  ?  We  have  taxed  our  physical  powers,  and  required 
the  meeting  of  the  daily  sessions  to  be  fixed  an  hour  earlier,  and  we  sat 
out  all  the  working  days  last  week,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  charged  with 
delaying  the  public  business  !  Sir,  I  answer  for  my  friends  of  the  major- 
ity, I  answer  for  the  committee,  that  they  will  be  ready  and  willing,  if 
they  are  permitted  by  the  minority  to  do  it,  to  come  to  a  final  decision  in 
less  than  six  days  from  this  time.  Sir,  I  felt  the  injustice  of  the  unfounded 
imputation  of  delay  to  this  committee,  with  such  a  degree  of  sensibility, 
that  I  forgot  the  weak  and  feeble,  and  I  might  almost  add,  the  trembling 
limbs  with  which  I  have  come  to  this  body  to-day." 

A  Skirmish  with  Mr.  Benton. 

Although  Mr.  Clay  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  yet  had  to 
speak  again  several  times  this  day,  at  considerable  length,  and  give 
all  his  attention  to  the  debate.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  could  not  re- 
sist an  occasion  of  pleasantry.  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  opposition, 
had  read  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  three  different  sources. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  thought  once  or  twice  of  calling 
the  senator  from  Missouri  to  order.  I  believe  it  is  out  of  order  to  read  a 
bill  three  times  the  same  day,  without  a  unanimous  consent.  I  think  the 
rule  ought  to  extend  to  a  speech.  The  senator  read  my  speech  three 
times,  which  would  have  been  out  of  order  if  the  same  rule  applied  to 
speeches  which  applies  to  bills.  I  think  one  reading  might  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  honorable  senator." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Clay  specified  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  a  lecturer  and  those  who  are  lectured,  which  we  have 
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cited  in  the  text.  Mr.  Benton  had  lectured  the  Senate  and  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Clay  said  he  thought  two  things  were  requisite  for 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt :  ability  in  the  lecturer  to  handle 
his  subject,  and  a  favorable  reception  with  his  audience.  The 
lecture  applied  to  Mr.  Clay's  throwing  back  the  charge  of  delay- 
ing public  business,  from  the  majority  on  the  minority,  above 
cited. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  how  did  this  dispute  as  to  who  caused  the  de- 
lay, arise  ?  Did  I  begin  it  ?  Did  not  the  senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Seward],  one  of  the  conspirators  with  the  senator  from  Missouri,  begin  it  ? 
Was  I  doing  any  thing  more  than  repelling  an  unfounded  charge  made 
against  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  ?  This  discussion  did 
not  originate  with  me." 

Mr.  Benton's  Accusation  against  Mr.  Clay  for  Inconsistency, 

Answered. 

Mr.  Clay  was  charged  by  Mr.  Benton  with  inconsistency, 
which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Clay,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President,  at  the  commencement  of  this  session  of  Congress,  when 
I  heard  that  California  had  formed  a  State  Constitution,  which  was  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  own  that  I  was  for 
her  immediate  admission.  I  regretted  that  it  could  not  be  done.  If  it  de- 
pended on  me,  it  should  have  been  done  before  this.  But  I  have  aimed 
throughout  life  to  be  a  practical  man,  and  to  give  and  take,  to  yield  to  all 
cases  not  involving  essential  principles.  And,  sir,  do  you  not  know,  does 
not  every  member  of  the  Senate  know,  that  after  two  or  three  weeks  had 
elapsed,  after  I  had  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, I  adopted  the  opinion,  upon  which  I  have  acted  ever  since,  that  the 
speediest  mode  of  admitting  California,  was  by  a  combination  of  these  several 
measures.  Every  senator  knows  that  these  were  my  views,  and  every  sen- 
ator knows  that  I  expressed  them  in  this  body ;  and  if  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  reading  of  a  single  speech 
from  the  Republic  of  yesterday,  had  looked  at  other  speeches  of  mine — 
and  he  does  me  honor  in  reading  any  of  my  speeches — he  would  have  seen 
that  I  have  assigned  the  causes  why  I  was  induced  to  abandon  the  ground 
of  a  separate  admission  of  California,  for  a  combination.  He  would  also 
have  seen,  that  I  did  it  in  reference  to  practical  legislation,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  House,  and  of  this  House.  There  is  no  great  differ- 
ence of  principle  involved  in  the  two  modes.  It  is  true  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  dignity  of  California,  and  all  that,  sir.  The  most 
perfect  microscopic  instrument  that  was  ever  made,  would  not  enable  the 
best  eyes  that  man  was  ever  blessed  with,  to  see  this  indignity  to  Califor- 
nia, in  being  associated  with  other  measures." 
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A  Spasm. 

Mr.  Clay  read  a  letter  to  show  that  Mr.  Benton  had  also 
changed  his  mind  as  to  the  admission  of  California.  Whether 
it  was  the  truth  of  the  letter  that  produced  the  effect,  we  know 
not ;  but  Mr.  Benton  was  quite  excited  and  said : 

"  I  consider  him  [Mr.  Clay]  the  author  of  that  letter.  He  has  adopted 
it.  He  has  produced  it  in  the  American  Senate.  He  has  read  it  here, 
and  as  his  letter  I  brand  it  as  a  most  infamous  calumny ;  and  with 
that  brand  upon  it,  it  shall  go  upon  the  parliamentary  history  of  the 
country." 

A  senator  :  "  Call  him  to  order." 

The  Vice  President :  "  The  senator  is  not  in  order." 

Mr.  Benton  :  "  Every  body  is  in  order  but  me.  Every  body  is  in  order 
to  attack  me ;  but  I  am  not  in  order  to  defend  myself.  He  must  take  care 
how  he  produces  such  things  against  me." 

The  Vice  President :  "  The  senator  is  not  in  order." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  repel  with  scorn  and  indignation 
the  imputation,  that  I  am  the  author  of  that  letter.  I  hurl  it  back  to  him, 
that  he  may  put  it  in  his  casket  of  calumnies,  where  he  has  many  other 
things  of  the  same  sort." 

The  Vice  President :  "  The  senator  is  not  in  order." 

Mr.  Benton :  "  You  hurl  it  back ;  but  I  got  it  on  you  first." 

The  Vice  President :  "  Order  must  be  restored  in  the  Hall." 

Mr.  Webster :  "  I  have  only  risen  to  say,  that  I  am  exceedingly  pained 
that  such  occurrences  should  take  place  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Benton :  "  Oh  !  it  is  damnable !" 

We  do  not  remember  the  instance  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was 
ever  before  called  to  order  by  the  Chair,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  he  had  a  strong  provo- 
cation to  say  what  he  did  say  on  this  occasion.  He  had  been 
accused  by  Mr.  Benton  of  changing  his  opinion  on  the  question, 
whether  California  should  be  admitted  by  herself  alone,  or  be 
put  in  a  bill  with  other  measures,  the  latter  of  which  was  done 
by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  The  truth  of  the  accusation 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  he  gave  his  reasons  for  it, 
which,  no  doubt,  were  very  satisfactory  to  all  persons,  except 
Mr.  Benton,  who  was  disposed  to  make  much  of  it.  Mr.  Clay, 
who  at  first  was  in  favor  of  putting  California  through  alone, 
came  over  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  that  it 
would  put  these  measures  in  peril,  if  they  should  be  sent  down  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  separate  bills,  and  as  a  practical 
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man,  he  agreed  to  put  them  in  one  bill.  As  every  body  appre- 
ciated his  reasons,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  accusation  of  Mr. 
Benton,  except  as  it  took  up  so  much  time  of  the  Senate,  in 
being  obliged  to  listen  to  Mr.  Benton's  speeches  on  the  subject. 
Whether  it  was  to  stop  those  speeches,  we  know  not ;  but  Mr. 
Clay  thought  proper  to  read  the  letter  referred  to,  which  did  stop 

them  very  effectually,  and  turned  matters  into  a  new  channel 

a  short,  but  very  disturbed  and  boiling  current.  It  foamed  and 
raged  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  into  the  sea. 

The  President's  Plan. 
July  6,  Mr.  Bell  said  : 

r  "  It  is  said,  that  the  three  most  distinguished  gentlemen  who  support  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  [of  Thirteen],  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay],  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster],  and  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cass],  have  assumed  a  position  from  which  they  can  not  be  moved,  and 
that  they  will  never  accede  to  the  plan  of  adjustment  proposed  by  the 
President." 

Mr.  Clay  :  "  Will  the  senator  allow  me  a  word  of  explanation  ?" 

Mr.  Bell :  "  With  pleasure.'' 

Mr.  Clay :  "  I  have  never  said  that  this  plan,  and  this  plan  only,  could  com- 
mand my  approbation.  So  far  from  it,  I  have  said,  Show  me  any  plan  that 
will  pacify  the  country,  and  give  peace  and  harmony,  and  I  will  dismiss  all 
my  feelings  of  pride,  all  feelings  connected  with  any  aid  I  have  given  in 
conducting  this  plan.  Nor  did  I  ever  say,  in  reference  to  California,  that 
I  would  not  vote  for  her  admission,  if  this  plan  were  not  adopted,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  I  have  said,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  I  was  in  favor 
of  a  combination  of  measures,  as  containing  equivalents  and  concessions, 
and  more  likely  to  pass  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  But  that  being  ad- 
mitted, I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  California  also.  I 
know  my  friend  does  not  intend  to  misrepresent  me,  but  I  have  no  attach- 
ment to  any  plan.  If  I  saw  in  the  plan  of  the  President,  one  which  would 
settle  these  great  questions,  I  would  embrace  it  with  pleasure,  and  I  would 
trample  my  own  under  my  feet.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  embrace  any  plan, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  which  will  accomplish  the  great  object  of 
peace  and  concord." 

Mr.  Bell :  "  These  are  noble  sentiments,  and  such  as  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  character  of  the  senator."     *     *     * 

Mr.  Clay:  "I  have  thought,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
this  plan  [that  of  the  Committee]  only  is  likely  to  succeed.  With  respect 
to  the  admission  of  California  separately,  I  know  nothing  more  than  the 
senator  himself  [Mr.  Bell].  He  knows  what  has  been  threatened,  and 
what  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  other  House."  [Parliamentary  tactics,  call- 
ing of  the  House,  yeas  and  nays,  etc.] 
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Another  Affair  with  Mr.  Benton. 

On  July  16th,  Mr.  Benton  had  said  of  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen : 

"  The  bill  is  caught — flagrante  delicto — taken  in  the  fact,  seized  by  the 
throat,  and  held  up  to  public  view  [here  Mr.  B.  grappled  the  bill  and  held 
it  up],  and  in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  the  crime,  in  the  very  act  of 
auctioneering  for  votes  to  pass  itself." 

To  which  Mr.  Clay  replied : 

"  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  boa-constrictor  struggle  between  the  sen- 
ator and  the  bill,  the  issue  of  it  may  be  what  it  pleases ;  but,  sir,  I  put  it 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  whether  language  such  as  this  is  admis- 
sible upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate — '  auctioneering  for  votes  to  carry  the 
bill.'  Who  auctioneered  ?  The  bill,  or  the  Committee  ?  If  the  senator 
means  to  say  that  the  Committee,  or  any  member  of  the  Committee,  auc- 
tioneered, or  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  auctioneer  for  votes 
to  carry  it,  I  repel  the  charge  as  a  groundless  and  unfounded  implication. 
But,  sir,  is  not  such  language  as  this  remarkable  to  be  used  in  a  delibera- 
tive body  ?  Why,  sir,  it  would  be  applicable  to  every  case  of  appropria- 
tion of  money.  It  might  be  said  that  the  object  is  to  bribe,  to  auctioneer 
for  votes,  to  purchase  votes,  in  order  to  carry  the  appropriations.  When  I 
heard  that  remark,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  bill — which  I 
ask  the  Secretary  to  read— which  the  senator  himself  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session." 

It  was  a  bill  offering  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  Texas,  in 
consideration  of  her  relinquishing  certain  territorial  claims — a 
bold  and  a  high  bid. 

After  Mr.  Benton's  bill  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, so  far  as  to  show  the  bid,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"That  will  do,  sir.  A  proposition  to  Texas,  to  give  her  $15,000,000 
for  the  cession  proposed  by  that  bill  to  be  made  by  her  to  the  United 
States.  Well,  sir,  I  wish  to  know,  what  is  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  bill  of  the  senator,  and  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  ? 
*  *  *  When  the  Committee  concur  in  favor  of  a  sum,  not  equal  to 
that  which  the  senator  proposed,  by  50  or  100  per  cent.,  it  is  auctioneering 
for  votes  to  carry  the  bill,  while  no  such  purpose  was  designed  by  the  sena- 
tor in  offering  his  bill  I  *  *  *  Who  is  the  senator  that  is  to  be  pur- 
chased or  auctioneered  for  ?  Who  the  member  of  the  House  ?  Where  is 
he  ?  *  *  *  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  repel,  as  I  do,  any  charge  of 
the  kind.  That  Committee,  sir,  is  known  to  the  country,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  association  I  have  had  with  its  members,  many  of  whom  have 
served  their  country  in  the  highest  places  of  honor,  abroad  and  at 
home."     *     *     * 
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Mr.  Benton  replied,  and  reiterated  the  charges,  concluding  with 
the  words,  "Now,  let  him  call  me  to  order." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  Well,  as  the  senator  from  Missouri  wishes  to  be  called  to 
order,  I  call  him  to  order,  and  I  will  write  down  the  words  and  have  them 
handed  to  the  Chair." 

When  brought  to  the  point  by  the  Chair,  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Benton  intended  to  be  personal,  or  reflect  on  the  Committee,  he 
got  out  of  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  "  his  words  were  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  its  effects,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak 
of  the  effect  of  a  measure  in  whatever  terms  he  pleased,"  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

The  Dubious  Pkospects  of  the  Bill. 
We  cite  the  following  senatorial  colloquy,  to  show  that  sena- 
tors, friends  of  the  bills  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
were  beginning  to  think  what  would  be  done  if  this  first  bill 
under  debate  should  fail. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Mr.  Webster  said : 

"  I  have  supposed,  if  we  should  admit  California  by  herself,  the  very 
next  thing  to  be  done,  would  be  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  Territories. 
*  *  *  Here  sits  the  honorable  member  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  I  take  it  for  granted  he 
can  say,  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  that  if  we  should  thisvday  admit  Cali- 
fornia alone,  he  should  to-morrow  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  in  bills  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories  ?" 

Mr.  Douglas :  "  Does  the  senator  wish  me  to  say  ?" 

Mr.  Webster :  "  Certainly,  I  should  like  to  know." 

Mr.  Douglas :  "  Mr.  President,  if  California  should  be  admitted  by  her- 
self, I  should  certainly  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  to  move  to  take  up  the  Territorial  bills  at  once,  and  to 
put  them  through ;  and  also  the  Texas  boundary  question,  and  to  settle 
them  in  detail  if  they  are  not  settled  in  the  aggregate ;  and  I  can  say, 
that  such  is  the  opinion  and  determination  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee." 

It  was  evidently  understood  in  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  that 
if  the  bill  then  pending  should  fail,  the  same  measures  would  be 
immediately  brought  forward  each  in  a  separate  bill. 

Mb.  Websteb's  Opinion  of  the  Nashville  Convention. 

Mr.  Webster  said  : 

"  The  Nashville  address  was  a  studied  disunion  argument,  though  he 
would  not  impute  to  the  South  generally  the  sentiments  of  the  Nashville 
Convention." 
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Congress  has  no  Responsibility  for  Slavery  in  a  State. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Berrien]  has  advanced  a 
position  which  I  oppose  entirely ;  and  what  is  it  ?  That  if  Congress  ad- 
mits California,  it  admits  California  with  her  restrictions  as  to  slavery,  and 
that  admitting  California,  with  her  constitution  restricted  as  to  slavery,  is 
equivalent  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  I  deny  it,  I  utterly 
deny  it,  sir.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  consequences,  of  effects,  hut  of 
power,  of  authority.  What  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  South  throughout 
this  whole  controversy,  for  three  or  four  years  past,  with  regard  to  imposi- 
tions by  Congress  of  restrictions  upon  the  Territories  as  to  slavery  ?  The 
doctrine  of  the  South,  and  of  the  senator  among  them,  has  been,  that 
Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject — that  Congress  has  no  Constitu- 
tional power  to  impose  the  interdiction,  and  that  if  Congress  does  impose 
it,  it  is  a  usurpation  of  power.  That  is  their  doctrine — I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  my  own.  My  opinions  have  been  expressed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them.  But  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  South,  and  that 
is  the  doctrine  which  I  am  combating.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  admit- 
ting a  State  having  itself  inserted  an  article  in  her  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery.  Does  Congress  pass  upon  that  article  ?  Does  it  pass  upon  any 
provision  ?  Can  it  constitutionally  pass  upon  any  provision  contained  in 
the  Constitution  of  a  State  submitting  herself  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  ?  The  sole  inquiry  is,  is  it  a  republican  Constitution  or  not  ?  That 
is  the  single  restricted  inquiry  which  Congress  can  make.  If  there  are 
provisions  of  a  local  or  municipal  character,  provided  they  do  not  impair 
the  republican  form  of  government,  Congress  is  not  responsible  for  them 
one  way  or  the  other.     It  is  their  own  affair. 

"  And,  sir,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the  South,  let  me  remind 
you,  that  one  among  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  of  Southern  men  [Mr. 
Calhoun],  not  three  years  ago,  by  a  resolution  submitted  to  this  Senate, 
declired  the  doctrine  to  be,  that  a  State,  when  forming  for  herself  a  Con- 
stitution, and  proposing  to  come  into  the  Union,  had  exclusive  power  to 
decide  for  herself,  whether  she  would  or  would  not  have  the  institution 
of  slavery. 

u  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  into  that  sophistry  into  which  I 
might  be  led  by  the  argument,  that  when  Congress  admits  a  State,  and 
that  State  has  interdicted  slavery,  that  therefore  Congress  has  interdicted 
slavery.  Congress  has  no  such  power.  The  power  of  Congress  in  the  case, 
is  limited  to  ascertaining  that  the  character  of  the  State  Constitution  is 
republican.  Now,  sir,  the  difference  between  the  case  put  by  the  senator 
from  Georgia,  and  the  case  before  the  Senate — between  the  exercise  of  the 
power  by  Congress  and  its  exercise  by  the  State — is  a  case  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  usurpation  of  power  and  the  legal  and  constitutional  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  a  State  which  has  chosen  to  judge  for  itself.     He  has 
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confounded  usurpation  and  lawful  authority,  legality  and  illegality,  what 
may  be  done  by  Congress  and  what  may  be  done  by  a  State.  If  you  can 
set  up  every  thing,  mix  all  the  matters  together,  and  say  that  right  and 
wrong,  authority  and  the  absence  of  authority,  are  the  same,  why,  then, 
the  opinion  might  triumph  that,  although  we  are  limited  to  a  solitary 
inquiry  on  the  admission  of  a  State,  the  admission  of  slavery  acquires  a 
legality  by  our  act  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed." 

Mr.  Clay's  Last  Great  Speech  on  the  First  Bill  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  Mr.  Clay's  speech  on 
the  22d  of  July,  in  answer  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  bill  in  the  course  of  this  long  debate,  which  was 
now  about  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  bill  the  31st  of  this  month — July.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  two  bills  for  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  were  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  had  not  yet 
come  under  debate  ;  but  that  it  was  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California  in  combination  with  those  for  settling  the  bounds  of 
Texas,  and  organizing  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  such  a  long 
period. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

"  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  perform  a  duty  which  appertains  to  my  posi- 
tion. In  the  progress  of  this  debate,  it  has  been  again  and  again  argued, 
that  perfect  tranquillity  reigns  throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  is 
no  disturbance  threatening  its  peace,  endangering  its  safety,  but  that  which 
was  produced  by  busy,  restless  politicians.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  surface  of  the  public  mind  is  perfectly  smooth  and  undisturbed  by  a 
single  billow.  I  most  heartily  wish  I  could  concur  in  this  picture  of  gen- 
eral tranquillity  that  has  been  drawn  upon  both  sides  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
no  alarmist ;  nor,  I  thank  God,  at  the  advanced  age  to  which  His  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  allow  me  to  reach,  am  I  very  easily  alarmed  by 
any  human  event.  But  I  totally  misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  if  there 
be  that  state  of  profound  peace  and  quiet,  that  absence  of  all  just  cause  of 
apprehension  of  future  danger  to  this  Confederacy,  which  appear  to  be 
entertained  by  some  other  senators.  Mr.  President,  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  times,  I  lament  to  say,  are  toward  disquietude,  if  not  more  fatal  conse- 
quences. When,  before,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  have  we  seen  a  convention,  representing  a  considerable  portion 
of  one  great  part  of  the  Republic,  meet  to  deliberate  on  measures  of  future 
safety  in  connection  with  the  great  interests  of  that  part  of  the  country  \ 
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When,  before,  have  we  seen,  not  one,  but  more — some  half  a  dozen — legis- 
lative bodies  solemnly  resolving,  that  if  any  one  of  these  measures — the  ad- 
mission of  California,  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — should  be  adopted  by  Congress, 
measures  of  an  extreme  character,  for  the  safety  of  the  great  interests  to 
which  I  refer,  in  a  particular  section  of  the  country,  would  be  resorted  to  ? 
For  years,  this  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  within  this  District, 
small  as  is  the  number  of  slaves  here,  has  been  a  source  of  constant  irrita- 
tion and  disquiet.  So  of  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves — 
not  a  mere  border  contest,  as  has  been  supposed — although  there,  un- 
doubtedly it  has  given  rise  to  more  irritation  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
Union — but  everywhere  through  the  slave-holding  country,  it  has  been  felt 
as  a  great  evil,  a  great  wrong,  which  requires  the  intervention  of  Congress- 
ional powers.  But  these  two  subjects,  unpleasant  as  has  been  the  agitation 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  are  nothing  compared  to  those  which  have 
sprung  out  of  the  acquisitions  recently  made  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
These  are  not  only  great  and  leading  causes  of  just  apprehension  as  respects 
the  future,  but  all  the  minor  events  of  the  day  intimate  danger  ahead." 

The  Two  Committees  of  Thirteen,  in  1821.  and  in  1850, 

Compared. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  I  will  not  dwell  upon  other  concom- 
itant causes  all  having  the  same,  tendency,  and  all  well  calculated  to  awaken, 
to  arouse  us — if,  as  I  hope,  the  fact  is,  we  are  all  of  us  sincerely  desirous 
of  preserving  this  Union — to  rouse  us  to  dangers  which  really  exist,  with- 
out underrating  them  upon  the  one  hand,  or  magnifying  them,  on  the 
other. 

"  It  was  in  this  stage,  or  state,  rather,  of  the  Republic,  that  my  friend 
from- Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote],  something  more  than  four  months  ago,  made 
a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Thirteen.  Unlike  what 
occurred  at  an  analogous  period  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  a  similar  motion  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  benefits  which  might  result  from  the  reconciliation  of  a  dis- 
tracted country,  the  proposition  was  immediately  adopted — on  the  present 
occasion,  unlike  what  occurred  at  that  period,  the  proposition  of  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Mississippi,  was  resisted  from  day  to  day,  from  Aveek  to 
week,  for  four  or  five  weeks.  An  experiment  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the 
country  met  with  the  most  determined  and  settled  resistance,  as  if  the  meas- 
ure which  the  Committee  might  report,  whatever  might  be  its  character, 
would  not  still  be  under  the  power  and  control  of  the  Senate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  its  own  best  judgment.  Finally,  however,  the  mo- 
tion prevailed." 

Compliment  to  General  Cass  and  other  Democrats. 
"Sir,  I  have  been  in  repeated  consultation  with  my  friend  [General 
Cass],  for  so  I  will  call  him,  during  the  progress  of  this  measure,  and  also 
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with  other  Democratic  friends ;  and  he  [General  Cass]  has  shown  himself 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  peace  of  his  country.  Repeatedly  have  I  been  in  con- 
sultation with  them  upon  the  subject  of  this  bill  and  the  amendments  which 
have  been  proposed.  I  regret  only  that  our  consultations  could  not  have 
been  more  numerous  and  of  longer  duration.  On  the  subject  of  slavery, 
the  treatment  of  California,  the  Territories,  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  this  District,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  myself  and  my  Democratic  friends,  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consult,  but  perfect  union.  Not  a  solitary  instance  of  party 
politics,  upon  which  we  might  have  heretofore  differed,  has  been  adverted 
to,  in  any  of  our  consultations.  We  spoke  of  that  measure  which  ab- 
sorbed all  our  thoughts,  which  engrossed  all  our  hopes,  which  animated 
all  our  anxieties — the  subject  of  pacifying,  if  possible,  the  distracted  parts 
of  this  country — a  subject  upon  which,  between  us,  there  was  a  perfect 
coincidence  of  opinion.  *  *  *  In  our  meetings  upon  the  subject,  in 
our  consultations,  Democrats  and  Whigs  convened  and  consulted  together. 
They  threw  aside,  as  not  germane,  and  unworthy  of  their  consideration,  all 
the  agitating  party  politics  of  the  day  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  those 
meetings  between  my  Democratic  friends  and  myself,  there  was  no  divers- 
ity or  contrariety  of  opinion  upon  the  only  subject  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. If  I  am  not  utterly  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  union  and  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  between  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  who,  upon  the  very 
subject  of  slavery  to  which  it  relates,  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  North  and 
South  poles.  Whose  eyes  have  not  witnessed  the  consultations  between 
the  extremes  of  this  chamber,  from  day  to  day  ?  The  eyes  of  every  dis- 
cerning senator  must  have  noticed  it.  But  whether  in  the  consultations 
between  those  ultra  gentlemen  of  the  South,  there  was  any  mixture  of  the 
abolition  element,  I  could  not  say.     *     *     * 

"  Mr.  President,  there  is  neither  incongruity  in  the  freight  nor  in  the 
passengers,  on  board  of  our  '  Omnibus.'  We  are  all  heartily  concurrent 
upon  the  only  topic  which  brought  us  together,  and  which  constitutes  the 
sole  subject  of  our  consultation.  We  have  no  Africans  or  Abolitionists  in 
our  '  Omnibus,'  no  disunionists  or  Free  Soilers,  no  Jew  or  Gentile.  Our 
passengers  consist  of  Democrats  and  Whigs,  who,  seeing  the  crisis  of  their 
common  country,  and  the  dangers  impending  over  it,  have  met  together, 
forgetting  and  throwing  far  behind  them  their  political  differences  on  other 
subjects,  to  compare  their  opinions  on  this  great  measure  of  reconciliation 
and  harmony." 

Application  of  the  Compromise  Principles — When,  Where, 

and  How. 

"  The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  says,  there  are 
no  parties  who  can  make  a  compromise.  Will  the  senator  excuse  me  for 
saying,  that  this  remark  smells  too  much  of  the  technicalities  of  Black- 
stone  ?     No  parties  !     Are  there  not  great  conflicting  interests,  conflicting 
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opinions,  pervading  the  whole  country?  "Who  are  the  parties  of  that 
greatest  of  all  compromises — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  There 
were  no  technical  parties  to  that  instrument;  but  in  deliberating  on  what 
was  best  for  the  country,  and  perceiving  that  there  were  great  and  conflict- 
ing interests  pervading  all  its  parts,  they  compromised  and  settled  them  by 
ample  concessions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotic  amity.  They  adjusted 
those  conflicting  opinions  ;  and  the  Constitution  under  which  we  sit  at  this 
moment  is  the  work  of  their  hands — a  great,  a  memorable,  a  magnificent 
compromise,  which  indicates  to  us  the  course  of  duty  when  differences 
arise  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the  spirit  of  mutual  concessions." 

The  Dawn  of  Day. 

"  I  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  that  a  different  temper  prevails  at  this 
time — that  it  is  possible  to  carry  these  measures,  if  they  are  presented  in 
succession,  just  as  they  have  been  reported  by  the  committee.  I  take  the 
occasion  to  say — and  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of 
the  committee — that  we  are  not  prompted  by  the  pride  of  opinion,  or  wed- 
ded to  any  given  system  of  arrangement,  or  settlement  of  these  great  na- 
tional questions.  We  preferred  combining  them  in  one  measure,  because 
we  thought  it  most  practical,  and  most  likely  to  lead  to  an  auspicuous 
result.  But,  if  it  can  not  be  adopted  in  the  conjoint  form  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  if  the  desired  object  can  be  better  attained  by  action  upon 
a  series  of  successive  measures,  without  the  odious  proviso  [the  Wilmot], 
not  a  murmur  of  complaint,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  ever  be  heard  from  a 
single  member  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  the  means,  it  is  the  great  spe- 
cific end,  we  have  in  view ;  and  however  that  end  is  attained — whether  by 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  committee  has  proposed,  or  by  separate  acts 
of  legislation — the  committee  and  myself  are  utterly  indifferent.  But  it 
is  known  to  you  that  if  all  the  measures  comprised  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, are  not  passed,  there  is  danger  that  in  the  presentation  of  these 
measures  in  detail,  some  of  them  would  fail,  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
while  one  party  got  all  that  it  immediately  wanted,  the  other  would  obtain 
nothing  which  it  desired.  You  know  there  was  great  cause  to  apprehend 
— I  hope  there  may  be  none  now — that  in  the  separate  presentation  of  the 
measures,  the  consequence  would  be  the  attachment  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  utter  failure  to  establish  any 
territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  It  was  thought,  then, 
that  in  the  spirit  of  our  Revolutionary  sires,  in  the  spirit  which  has  hereto- 
fore pervaded  the  history  of  our  government,  conciliating  and  reconcil- 
ing as  much  as  possible  opposing  and  conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  we 
would  present  a  measure  which  would  bind  all,  and  that  would  lead  both 
parties,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  unite  upon  it  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
tranquillity."     *     *     * 

A  Paradox. 

"  This  subject  has  presented  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  political  phe- 
nomena that  I  ever  witnessed.     Here  is  an  almost  united  Senate,  in  favor  of 
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all  the  measures  in  detail ;  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  California  ;  in  favor 
of  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  with  or  without  that 
proviso  ;  in  favor  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  with  Texas — in  favor 
of  all  these  measures  in  detail ;  but  opposed  to  them  when  they  come  to 
be  presented  to  be  acted  upon  unitedly :  admitting  the  validity  of  every 
item  of  the  account,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  footed  up,  denying  or  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  paying  the  aggregate !" 

Intolerance  of  Opinion. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  my 
present  position,  as  I  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  that  I  am  generally 
called  upon  to  vindicate  the  measures  proposed  in  this  bill,  against  those 
whom  we  have  regarded  as  the  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  are  considered 
as  the  open,  avowed  opponents  of  the  measure.  I  anticipated  the  other 
day  somewhat  the  argument  which  I  beg  leave  barely  to  advert  to  now.  I 
think  among  our  Southern  friends,  two  or  three  great  errors  are  occasion- 
ally committed.  They  interpret  the  Constitution  according  to  their  views ; 
they  engraft  their  exposition  upon  it ;  and  without  listening  to,  or  giving 
due  weight  to  the  opposite  interpretations,  to  the  conflicting  exposition 
which  is  as  honestly  believed  by  their  opponents  as  by  themselves,  they 
proclaim  their  own  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and  cry  out,  '  All  we 
want  is  the  Constitution!'  In  the  comparison  and  expression  of  opposite 
opinions,  infallibility  is  not  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  It  belongs  only  to  Him 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  the  world ;  and  for  any  section  of  the  Union,  or 
any  set  of  gentlemen,  to  rise  up  and  say,  '  The  Constitution  means  so  and 
so,  and  he  who  says  otherwise,  violates  the  Constitution,'  is,  in  itself,  intol- 
erant, and  wanting  that  mutual  forbearance  and  deference  which  are  due 
to  conflicting  opinions  honestly  entertained  by  all  who  are  sincerely  aiming 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Now,  I  said  the  other  day,  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
as  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  incorporated  in  territorial  bills, 
was  a  question  totally  distinct  from  the  insertion  of  a  restriction  of  slavery 
in  the  Constitution  formed  by  a  newly  organized  State."     *     *     * 

Change  of  Opinion  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

"  Now,  do  not  our  Southern  friends  who  oppose  this  bill  upon  the  ground 
that  there  is  an  interdiction  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  California 
Constitution,  and  that  that  is  an  interdiction  exercised  unlawfully  by  Con- 
gress, according  to  their  views — do  they  not  confound  truth  and  falsehood, 
black  and  white,  things  totally  dissimilar  ?  *  *  *  Three  years  ago,  two 
years  ago,  one  year  ago — one  short  year  ago — the  great  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-holding  states  of  this  Union,  was  the  apprehended  inflic- 
tion upon  their  interests  of  a  restriction  called  the  Wilmot,  Proviso.  Well, 
we  have  met  together,  there  has  been  a  change  of  public  opinion,  a  modifi- 
cation of  public  opinion,  at  the  North.  And  allow  me  to  say,  that  with  re- 
gard to  that  most  important  portion  of  our  Union — its  north-west  section — 
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that  no  man  is  more  entitled  to  honor  and  gratitude  for  this  salutary  change, 
than  the  honorable  member  in  my  eye  [Mr.  Cass],  who  represents  Michigan. 
He  came  here  with  his  hands  tied  and  bound  by  a  restriction  which  gave 
him  no  other  alternative  than  a  violation  of  his  conscientious  sense  of  duty, 
or  a  resignation  of  his  seat  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sent  him  here. 
But  discussions  have  taken  place  in  this  House,  in  the  country,  in  the  press 
— they  ran  through  the  North,  and  Michigan  nobly  released  and  untied 
the  hands  of  her  senators,  and  left  them  free  to  pursue  their  own  best 
judgment  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  country — and  this  is  the  fee1- 
ing  of  all  the  north-west." 

A  Prediction. 

"  Let  me  remind  those  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  for  the  greatest  ex- 
tension of  the  theater  of  slavery,  of  a  danger — of  a  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger which  they  are  incurring.  I  venture  a  prediction,  not  likely,  perhaps, 
to  be  fulfilled  or  decided  in  the  short  remnant  of  my  life — that,  if  Texas  re- 
tains all  the  territory  now  claimed  by  her — nay,  I  go  further,  although  the 
contingency  I  am  about  to  state  is  less  likely  to  happen  by  the  curtailment 
of  the  boundary — I  venture  to  say,  that  in  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years, 
there  will  be  no  slave  State  in  the  limits  of  Texas  at  all.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Northern  population — the  population  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  Rio  Grande — will,  in  process  of  time,  greatly  outnumber  the  popula- 
tion holding  slaves  upon  the  Gulf  and  upon  the  lower  waters  of  Texas ;  and 
that  the  majority  will  be  found  adverse  to  slavery,  so  that  it  will  either  be 
abolished,  or  its  limits  effectually  circumscribed.  This  is  no  new  opinion 
with  me.  I  think  I  gave  the  same  opinion  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  some 
six  years  ago  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina." 

The  Federal  Constitution  can  not  carry  Slavery  into 
the  Territories,  nor  protect  it  there. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  supposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  carries  slavery  into  California,  supposing  her  not  to  be  a  State,  is  an 
assumption  totally  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  Why,  sir,  if  the 
Constitution  gives  this  privilege,  it  would  be  incompetent  for  California  to 
adopt  the  provision  which  she  has  in  her  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  being  supreme,  no  State  could  pass  an  enactment  in 
contravention  of  the  Constitution.  My  rules  of  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  are  the  good  old  rules  of '98  and  '99.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  deviated  from  those  rules,  and  what  are  they  ?  The  Consti- 
tution is  an  aggregate  of  ceded  powers.  No  power  is  granted,  except  when 
it  is  expressly  delegated,  or  when  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  a  delegated  power.  And  if,  in  any  instance,  the  power  to  carry 
slaves  into  the  Territories  is  guarantied  to  you  by  the  Constitution,  I  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  it.  Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public  life,  and 
amid  all  the  changes  and  turns  of  party,  I  have  never  in  my  life  deviated 
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from  those  great  and  fundamental,  and  I  think  indisputably  true,  principles 
of  interpreting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Take  those  prin- 
ciples to  be  true,  and  where  is  the  power — can  any  body  point  it  out  to 
me — which  gives  you  a  right  to  carry  your  slaves  to  California  [as  a 
Territory]  ?  Where  is  the  delegated  power,  or  the  power  to  which  it 
attaches  as  a  necessary  implication  ?  It  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  You 
must  resort  to  some  such  general  principles  as  the  Federalists  did  in  the 
early  history,  of  this  country,  when  they  contended  for  the  doctrine  of '  the 
general  welfare.'  But  you  can  not  put  your  finger  on  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  conveys  the  right  or  the  power  to  carry  slaves 
from  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Dilemma. 

"  I  must  confess,  that  those  senators  who  have  contended  for  an  express 
recognition  of  the  right  to  carry  slaves  South  of  that  line  [36°  30'],  have 
t  contended  for  something  much  more  perfect  and  efficient  than  to  run  a 
naked  line  without  any  such  declaration.  But,  then,  there  are  two  con- 
siderations, which  impose  insuperable  objections  to  any  such  recognition  or 
declaration  to  carry  slaves  South  of  that  line.  The  first  is  that  you  can 
not  do  it  without  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  act 
upon  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  and  if  they  have  the  power  in  one  way, 
they  have  the  power  to  act  upon  it  in  the  other  way ;  and  the  power  to 
act  upon  it  either  way,  is  what  you  have  denied,  and  opposed,  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  being  accomplished  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
It  would  be  an  assumption,  an  usurpation,  according  to  the  Southern  doc- 
trine, for  Congress  to  exercise  any  power,  either  to  interdict  or  establish 
slavery  upon  either  side  of  a  given  line.  The  other  objection  to  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  end,  is,  that  it  is  impracticable  and  unattainable.  A 
majority  neither  of  this  House,  nor  of  the  other  House — not  one  third, 
probably,  of  this  House,  and  perhaps  a  still  smaller  portion  of  the  other 
House — could  be  got  to  affirm  any  right  of  transporting  slaves  [into  the 
Territories]  south  of  36°  30'.  It  is,  then,  wrong  in  principle,  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  inexpedient  Why,  then,  let  me  ask,  contend  for  a  line, 
which,  if  attainable  at  all,  is  attainable  without  value,  without  necessity, 
without  advantage  to  the  South  ?  Or  why  attempt  that  which  is  utterly 
unattainable — a  line  which  should  secure  any  express  provision  for  the 
power  or  right,  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholder,  to  carry  his  slaves 
south  of  it  ?" 

The  Principle  of  Non-intervention  by  Congress  in  the 
Matter  of  Slavery. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico 
before  the  Senate  : 
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"  And  that  all  laws  and  usages  existing  in  said  Territory,  at  the  date  of 
its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  which  deny  or  obstruct  the  right  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  remove  to  and  reside  in  said  Territory, 
with  any  species  of  property  legally  held  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  repealed." 

Speaking  on  the  proposed  amendment,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  the  great  principle  which  pervades  thoughout  this  bill, 
is  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  amendment  proposed  ?  It  is 
better  to  come  at  once  plainly  to  the  point.  If  I  understand  precisely  the 
object  of  the  amendment,  it  is  this :  There  are  laws  existing  in  California 
[not  at  this  time  admitted  into  the  Union],  and  in  the  other  Territories 
acquired  from  Mexico,  which,  according  to  one  opinion,  are  supposed  to 
abolish  slavery.  Now,  Congress  has  no  power  to  intervene  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  according  to  the  Southern  doctrine.  IIow,  then,  can 
Congress  repeal  laws  which  have  abolished  slavery,  and  which  create  an 
obstruction  to  the  transportation  of  slaves  to  those  Territories  ?  If  Con- 
gress can  repeal  existing  laws  prohibiting  slavery,  could  not  Congress 
enact  laws  authorizing  the  introduction  of  slavery,  or,  if  slavery  was  exist- 
ing there,  of  abolishing  slavery  ?  If  that  is  so,  the  great  principle  of  non- 
intervention seems  to  me  to  be  as  clearly  violated  in  attempts  to  re- 
peal local  laws  [on  this  subject],  as  it  could  be  violated  in  attempts, 
by  the  power  of  Congressional  enactments,  to  introduce  or  prohibit 
slavery." 

We  have  cited  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  anticipation, 
that  they  might  be  employed  in  justification  of  the  32d  section 
of  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  Clearly  the  Con- 
gress of  1854,  in  assigning  "  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Compromise  measures,"  as  the  reason  or  ground  of 
its  action  in  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  was  not 
entitled  to  go  back  of  that  "  legislation,"  behind  those  "  meas- 
ures," to  the  debates  which  preceded  them,  for  the  authority 
which  itself  declares  to  issue  from  those  acts  of  "  legislation." , 
The  act  of  1854  asserts  a  fact  as  authority  for  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  to  wit,  "  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  recognized  by  the 
legislation  of  1850."  The  principle  is  not  a  fact,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  that  principle  is  the  fact  alleged ;  and  the  recognition 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  statute.  Private  opinion,  uttered 
in  debate,  might  be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong ;  but  it  would 
not  be  appealed  to  as  authority  for  a  public  act.  It  was  not 
appealed  to,  although  this  was  doubtless  what  the  author  of  the 
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32d  section  had  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  it  up.  He  was  a 
conspicuous  actor  in  "  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,"  and 
knew  all  about  it.  What  Mr.  Clay  says  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  above  citation  from  him,  is  doubtless  true,  and  no  man  knew 
it  better  than  the  author  of  the  32d  section  of  the  act  of  1854. 
Nevertheless,  this  knowledge  could  not  authorize  him  to  declare 
a  recognition  of  that  principle  as  contained  in  the  acts  of  1850, 
and  to  base  upon  it  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise  line  of  1820, 
when  the  fact  of  such  recognition  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
those  measures. 

None  will  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  and  his  coadjutors,  in  framing 
*  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,"  most  scrupulously  ab- 
stained from  all  intervention  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  that 
this  extreme  caution  is  evinced  by  them  as  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  No  doubt  "  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery"  is  involved  in  those  measures ; 
but  this  very  abstinence  proves  that  it  could  not  be  "  recognized," 
as  alleged  in  the  32d  section  of  the  act  of  1854. 

But  Mr.  Clay's  concluding  words  in  the  above  citation,  settle 
the  question: 

"  According  to  the  Southern  doctrine,  Congress  has  no  power  to  inter- 
vene upon  the  subject  of  slavery  [in  the  Territories  or  elsewhere].  How, 
then,  can  Congress  repeal  laws  [as  the  act  of  1854  has  done]  which  have 
abolished  [or  prohibited]  slavery,  and  which  create  an  obstruction  to  the 
transportation  of  slaves  to  those  Territories  ?  If  Congress  can  repeal  exist- 
ing laws  prohibiting  slavery,  could  not  Congress  enact  laws  authorizing 
the  introduction  of  slavery,  or,  if  slavery  was  existing  there,  of  abolishing 
slavery  •?" 

Nothing,  surely,  is  more  evident  than  that  the  law  of  1854  is 
an  act  of  intervention  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
a  very  effective  one.  The  repeal  of  a  law  is  a  positive  act ;  and 
in  this  case  it  happened  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  North  of 
a  certain  line. 

If,  therefore,  the  32d  section  of  the  act  of  1854  is  to  stand  as 
law,  be  defended  as  such,  trampling  under  foot  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention,  on  which  it  is  professedly  founded,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Clay,  above  cited,  it  has  opened 
the  door  for  legislation  on  slavery  by  Congress,  to  any  extent, 
and  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in  the  States  as  well  as  in  the 
Territories. 
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The  Day  After  the  Defeat  of  the  Bill. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  chapter,  we  have  stated  that 
the  defeat  of  the  bill,  which  had  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Clay  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  had  so 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  was  a  victory — a  per- 
fect triumph  of  Mr.  Clay.  So  it  was.  Nevertheless,  the  victory 
was  not  evident  to  all  minds  at  that  moment.  The  first  an- 
nouncement to  the  country  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  was  as- 
tounding ;  for  the  country  had  been  waiting  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion for  the  passage  of  the  measure,  and  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected. The  effect  of  this  disappointment  was  so  great,  that 
nothing  could  efface  the  impression  from  the  public  mind.  To 
this  day  it  is  extensively,  if  not  generally  supposed,  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  defeated.  The  measure  certainly  was  defeated  for  the 
time.  Rightly  to  understand  the  crisis — for  such  it  was — de- 
mands a  consideration  of  what  preceded  and  of  what  followed. 
Mr.  Clay  had  some  misgivings,  but  he  believed  the  bill  would 
pass,  down  to  the  last  day.  This  was  the  general  feeling  in  the 
Senate  and  out  of  it.  We  have  seen  the  colloquy  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Douglas,  a  few  days  before  the  final  trial  on 
the  bill,  when  the  former  asked  the  latter  what  he  would  do, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Territories,  if  the  bill  should 
fail,  and  we  have  had  the  answer.  We  bave  also  had  occasion 
to  observe  occasional  doubts  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clay.  But  as 
the  bill  was  expected  to  pass,  few  in  the  Senate  or  out  were 
prepared  for  the  result  as  it  happened. 

We  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Douglas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California,  on  the  first  of  August,  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  in  question — a  very  prompt  action,  and  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  question  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Webster :  "  If  this 
bill  should  fail  to-day,  would  you  bring  in  that  bill  to-morrow  ?" 
Mr.  Douglas  answered,  "  Yes,"  and  he  did  so. 

But  we  think,  in  truth,  the  defeat  of  the  bill  produced  a  gene- 
ral consternation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Clay's  long  protracted  argument,  running  through  several 
months,  his  pleadings,  his  warnings,  had  made  a  deep,  a  profound 
impression  on  the  Senate,  on  Congress,  on  the  whole  Union. 
The  great  majority  in  Congress  and  out,  were  unwilling,  afraid 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  these  compromise 
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measures.  The  first  bill,  so  long  debated,  had  failed  ;  Mr.  Clay's 
leadership  had  come  to  an  end  by  this  event ;  with  anxious 
mind  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  could  do  no  more.  The  whole 
responsibility,  with  all  its  tremendous  weight,  now  fell  back  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Senate.  They  must  up  and  be  doing,  or  all 
was  lost.  They  must  pass  the  very  measures  which  Mr.  Clay 
had  proposed,  and  so  long  pleaded  for,  if  they  could.  Those 
measures  had  received  their  shape  from  Mr.  Clay's  hand,  and  the 
Senate  never  thought  of  giving  them  any  other  shape.  It  was 
too  late,  if  they  desired  it.  But  they  did  not  desire  it.  They 
did  not  dare  to  do  it.  They  knew  too,  well,  that  the  country 
demanded  those  very  measures,  and  that  the  people  would  hold 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  responsible,  if  they  should  fail. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  California  before  the  Senate  the  very  next  day  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  first  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  On 
this  day,  Mr.  Clay,  with  solemn  dignity,  rose  in  his  place  and 
said  some  very  grave  things  in  reference  to  the  past  and  the 
future. 

Who  Defeated  the  Bill. 

"  I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  words.  We  presented  to  the  country  a  meas 
ure  of  peace,  a  measure  of  tranquillity — one  which  would  have  harmo 
nized,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  discordant  feelings  which  prevail.  That  meas 
ure  has  met  with  a  fate  not  altogether  unexpected,  I  admit,  on  my  part, 
but  one  which,  as  it  respects  the  country  at  large,  I  deplore  extremely. 
For  myself,  personally,  I  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  to  which  I  belonged,  have  done  their  duty,  their  whole  duty, 
faithfully  and  perseveringly.  The  measure  was  defeated  by  the  extremists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  on  this.  I  shall  not  proceed  to  in- 
quire into  the  measure  of  responsibility  which  I  incurred.  All  I  mean  to 
say  upon  that  subject  is,  that  we  stand  free  and  liberated  from  any  respon- 
sibility of  consequences.  How  it  was  defeated,  we  know  full  well.  The 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  Maryland  [Mr  Pearce],  made,  no  doubt, 
upon  a  conscientious  conviction  of  his  duty,  led  to  the  defeat — was  the 
immediate  cause  of  it.  That  proposition  led  to  consequences  which  are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Senate."     *     *     * 

The  Contingencies  of  the  Future. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  in  my.  place,  meaning  to  be  unawed 
by  any  threats,  whether  they  come  from  individuals,  or  from  States.  I 
should  deplore,  as  much  as  any  man,  living  or  dead,  that  armies  should  be 
raised  against  the  authority  of  the  Union,  either  by  individuals  or  States. 
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But,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  if  any  one  State,  or  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State,  choose  to  place  themselves  in  military  array  against  the 
Government  of.  the  Union,  I  am  for  trying  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment. [Applause  in  the  galleries.]  I  am  for  ascertaining  whether  we  have 
got  a  Government  or  not — practical,  efficient,  capable  of  maintaining  its 
authority,  and  upholding  the  powers  and  interests  which  belong  to  a  gov- 
ernment. Now,  sir,  am  I  to  be  alarmed  or  dissuaded  from  any  such  course 
by  intimations  of  the  spilling  of  blood  ?  If  blood  is  to  be  spilt,  by  whose 
fault  will  it  be  ?  Upon  the  supposition,  I  maintain  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
those  who  raise  the  standard  of  disunion,  and  endeavor  to  prostrate  this 
Government ;  and,  sir,  when  that  is  done,  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  give 
me  a  voice  to  express  my  sentiments,  and  an  arm,  weak  and  enfeebled  as 
it  may  be  by  age,  that  voice  and  that  arm  will  be  on  the  side  of  my  coun- 
try, for  the  support  of  the  general  authority,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  powers  of  this  Union."     [Applause  in  the  galleries]. 

The  Chair  :  "  Order !" 

Mr-  Walker :  "  If  any  thing  ever  gave  me  pleasure,  it  is  to  hear  such 
sentiments  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky  has  spoken,  applauded,  though  I 
do  not  say  it  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  it." 

Mr.  Clay  still  Hopes. 

Mr.  Clay  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  done  all — I  am  willing  to  do  all  that 
is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do,  to  accommodate  the  differences  of  the 
country.  I  have  not  been  attached  to  any  given  form  of  settling  our 
troubles  and  of  restoring  contentment  to  the  Union.  I  was  willling  to 
take  the  measures  united.  I  am  willing  now  to  see  them  pass  separate 
and  distinct,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  passed  so,  without  that  odious  Pro- 
viso which  has  created  such  a  sensation  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  But 
whether  passed  or  not,  I  repeat  the  sentiment,  if  resistance  is  attempted  to 
any  authority  of  the  country,  by  any  State,  or  by  any  people  of  any  State, 
I  will  raise  my  voice,  my  heart,  and  arm,  in  the  support  of  the  common 
authority  of  the  General  Government.  Nor  am  I  apprehensive  that  blood 
is  to  be  shed.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  hope  it  never  Avill  be.  But 
if  it  should,  who  will  be  responsible  ?  Those  who  attempt  to  prostrate  the 
general  authority  upon  the  supposition  I  have  made — that  a  single  State 
— if  there  shall  be  one — or  the  people  of  any  State,  choose  to  raise  the 
standard  of  disunion,  and  attempt  to  destroy  this  Union  by  force.  God 
knows  I  should  deplore  it.  But  if  it  must  occur,  I  will  be  among  the  last 
who  will  give  up  the  effort  to  maintain  the  Union  in  its  entire,  full,  and 
vigorous  authority. 

"  Sir,  these  threats  are  not  so  alarming  or  so  dangerous,  as  some  in  their 
imagination  may  suppose.  We  have  had  an  event  of  the  kind  in  our  his- 
tory. When  Washington  was  our  President — now  sixty  years  ago — the 
standard  of  insurrection  was  raised  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  army  of  the  United  States  moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
it.     There  was  some  little  blood  shed  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Neville. 
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But  the  insurgents  then — as  disunionists  and  traitors  always  will — fled 
from  the  approach  of  the  flag  of  the  Union,  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Union,  and  countenanced  by  the  Father  of  the  Union." . 

A  Weighty  Responsibility. 

They  who  recollect  the  doings  of  the  Nashville  Convention, 
so  lately  held,  and  which  represented  the  South  generally,,  will 
appreciate  the  portentous  position  of  the  country  at  this  moment, 
on  the  contingency  that  these  Compromise  measures  of  Mr.  Clay 
could  not  be  passed. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay, 
that  he  held  the  senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Pearce],  to  a  very 
serious  account  for  the  loss  of  the  bill  the  day  before.  Jt  was 
the  more  serious  and  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Pearce  had  always  acted  in  the  same  party,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Clay  had  relied  on  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  friend  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pearce  rose  and  said  :  "  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  that 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Clay  (in  his  seat)  :  "  The  immediate  cause." 

Mr.  Pearce :  "  The  immediate  cause.  I  admit  that  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  was  subsequent  to  my  amendment.  But  I  am  not  willing  that  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  should  be  laid  at  my  door,  unless  I  am  justly  chargeable 
with  it.  From  any  just  responsibility  I  will  not  shrink.  »  *  *  *  To 
this  bill,  as  introduced  by  the  Committee,  I  had  given  a  cordial  assent. 
*  *  *  The  bill  defeated  yesterday  was  not  the  bill  which  it  was  on 
Tuesday  last.  *  *  *  The  form  the  bill  assumed  after  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Dawson]  was  not  what  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing for  months.  *  *  *  I  told  the  senator  from  Georgia,  when  he 
presented  the  amendment,  that  it  would  defeat  the  bill.  I  told  the 
senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote]  that  I  should  be  forced  to  vote 
against  it." 

Mr.  Foote  :  "  At  the  interview  to  which  the  senator  alludes  I  supposed 
it  was  the  amendment,  not  the  bill,  in  opposition  to  which  he  would 
vote." 

Mr.  Pearce :  "  It  [my  course]  produced  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  it  is  said  ; 
but  if  the  senator  from  Texas  had  thought  proper  to  accept  the  proposition 
I  offered,  this  would  not  have  been  the  result." 

Mr.  Pearce  sent  the  following  note  to  the  reporter  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  occasion,  that  it  might  appear  with  them  : 

"  The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Georgia  was  carried,  not  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill,  but  by  a  portion  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  uniting  with 
a  large  number  of  senators  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  bill.     The  votes 
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of  twelve  senators  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  bill,  were  given  to  this 
amendment,  besides  the  vote  of  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  King],  the 
senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Berrien],  and  the  senator  from  Texas,  whose 
support  of  the  measure  was  contingent,  though  they  were  anxious  to 
adjust  the  dispute ;  so  that  not  half  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Georgia,  were  decided  friends  of 
the  bill." 

Mr.  Pearce  said  : 

"  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  and  I  will  never  cease  to  de- 
fend and  vindicate  my  course." 

Mr.  Clay  :  "  Nor  will  I,  sir.  It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  it  will  go  out.  With  regard  to  the  senator's  motion,  and  his  ready 
and  fearless  encounter  of  the  responsibility,  I  say  nothing.  I  suppose  upon 
that  subject  he  is  like  most  other  men.  But  I  repeat  what  I  said,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  bill,  was  the  amendment  of  the  hon- 
orable senator  [Mr.  Pearce].  I  make  no  reproaches  against  him.  *  *  * 
Still  the  truth  remains,  and  the  senator  has  told  us  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  assume  the  whole  responsibility.  *  •*  *  When  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  senator  from  Georgia,  the  senator  [Mr.  Pearce] 
did  not  oppose  it  by  any  speech.  He  did  not  say  what  he  said  yesterday. 
He  made  no  intimation  so  serious  to  that  amendment,  that,  if  adopted,  the 
consequence  might  be  the  loss  of  his  vote.  But  that  is  not  all.  Now,  sir, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senator  to  his  own  course  yesterday,  upon 
this  subject.  Three  times  was  the  senator  approached  with  amendments 
containing,  I  believe,  substantially  the  very  object  which  he  was  desirous 
to  accomplish.  One  was  taken  from  my  chair  to  him.  The  second  was 
given  to  him  by  his  neighbor,  the  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who 
had  obtained  the  previous  consent  of  the  senators  from  Texas.  There  were 
one  or  two  others.  The  senator  declined  to  accept  of  any  amendment,  but 
persisted  in  his  own,  and  that  persistence  led  to  the  consequences  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  Not  only  did  he  fail  to  take  the  suggestions  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  but  when  the  senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Yulee],  one  of  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  bill,  asked  him  to  divide  his  motion, 
which  was  inseparable  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  moment  the  appeal 
was  made,  he  yielded  to  his  wishes.  If  he  had  persevered  in  his  own  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  and  insert,  I  doubt  if  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  These  are  facts,  none  of  which,  I  presume,  the  senator  is  disposed 
to  call  in  question.  I  make  no  reproaches  to  the  senator.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  acted  upon  conscientious  motives,  nor  do  I  doubt  of  his  willingness 
to  meet  all  the  responsibility.  But,  having  been  charged  with  this  bill, 
being  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  it,  I  thought  it  right  the 
country  should  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  lost." 

Mr.  Pearce  replied  with  considerable  ability,  and  concluded 
with  the  following  remark : 
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"  If  you  go  back  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  it  rests  on 
the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Georgia,  to  which  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  yielded." 

How  far  the  senator  from  Maryland  was  influenced  in  his 
course  on  this  occasion,  by  the  humor  manifested  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  divine : 

"  Sir,  I  know  very  well  I  am  too  humble  a  member  of  this  body,  to  be 
consulted  by  any  one  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  but,  if  I  had  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  this  amendment  [Mr.  Dawson's],  I  should  have  stated 
frankly,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  could  not  sustain  it.  But  being  too 
obscure  to  be  consulted,  and  .not  having  been  consulted,  this  amendment 
was  sprung  on  me,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  oppose  it  in  the  best  way 
I  could." 

Most  assuredly,  this  would  have  been  a  fearful  way  of-  show- 
ing one's  power,  and  not  less  fearful  in  its  responsibility,  if  the 
Senate  had  not  afterward  enacted  each  of  the  measures  con- 
tained  in  this  bill,  and  if  the  contingencies  so  much  feared  by 
Mr.  Clay,  had  come  on  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dawson's  amendment  vitiated  the 
bill  very  essentially — more,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Clay  himself  was 
aware  of  at  the  moment  it  was  under  consideration  ;  for  it  might 
have  left  New  Mexico  under  military  rule,  whicb,  as  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Clay  was  altogether  opposed  to.  But  it  had  passed, 
and  could  not,  as  we  suppose,  be  reconsidered.  Should  the  bill 
be  sacrificed  for  that  ?  Mr.  Clay  and  its  other  friends  did  not 
think  so.  But  the  senator  from  Maryland  thought  proper  to 
brave  the  responsibility  of  defeating  the  measure. 

Mr.  Clay  Rebukes  the   Southern  Senators  for  their  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill. 

"  There  is  a  language  too  often  employed  by  senators  now  and  here- 
tofore speaking  for  the  South — '  The  South,  the  whole  South.'  Sir,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  fortunate,  if  senators  were  always  confident 
that  they  were  able  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  their  own  particular 
State,  without  attempting  to  speak  of  States  whose  respective  domains  are 
exterior  to  their  own.  Now,  I  speak  in  no  unkind  spirit  toward  the  sen- 
ator from  Virginia ;  but  I  believe  that,  if  the  people  of  Virginia  had  been 
here,  four  fifths  of  them  would  have  voted  for  that  Compromise  measure 
which  the  senator  from  Virginia  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose.  I  know 
that  the  opportunities  of  the  senator  from  Virginia  are  much  better  than 
my  own  to  obtain  information  of  their  wishes ;  but  I  profess  to  know 
something  of  the  State  that  gave  me  birth,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  people 
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of  Virginia  were  to  be  polled  to-morrow,  three  fourths  or  four  fifths  of 
them  would  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Now,  sir,  do  the 
honorable  senators  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  imagine  that,  when 
they  return  to  their  constituents  with  the  opposite  opinions  prevailing  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Compromise,  of  this  olive-branch  held  out  to  the  whole 
Union — do  they  expect  to  be  able  to  have  the  sword  drawn  against  the 
Union,  amid  such  a  conflict  of  opinions  as  will  arise  in  the  slave  holding 
States,  upon  the  very  ground  of  the  rejection  of  this  Compromise  !" 

Nullification — Civil  War. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are  bound 
together  by  a  rope  of  sand,  or  an  effective,  capable  Government,  competent 
to  enforce  the  powers  therein  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ?  And  what  is  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  set  up  again,  revived, 
resuscitated,  neither  enlarged  nor  improved,  nor  extended  in  this  new 
edition  of  it  ?  That  when  a  single  State  shall  undertake  to  say,  that  a  law 
passed  by  the  twenty-nine  States  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  she  may 
raise  the  standard  of  resistance,  and  defy  the  twenty-nine.  Sir,  I  denied 
the  doctrine  twenty  years  ago — I  deny  it  now — I  will  die  in  denying  it. 
There  is  no  such  principle.  If  a  State  chooses  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
defiance  to  the  sovereign  authority,  and  set  up  a  separate  nation  against 
the  nation  of  twenty-nine  States,  it  takes  the  consequences  upon  itself,  and 
the  question  is  reduced  to  this  :  Shall  the  twenty-nine  yield  to  one,  or  the 
one  yield  to  the  twenty-nine  1  Call  it  by  what  mystic  name  you  please — 
a  State,  a  corporation,  a  sovereignty — whatever  force  of  a  State  is  put  in 
array  against  the  authority  of  the  Union,  it  must  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences of  revolt,  as  every  other  community  must  submit  when  a  revolt  is 
made. 

"  Gentlemen  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  the  army  is 
composed  of  officers  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  Southern 
States,  and  the  army  will  not  draw  their  swords.  What,  sir,  the  army  of 
the  United  States  under  the  command  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States — under  the  command  of  the  gallant  officer  recently  making 
the  conquest  of  Mexico — not  do  their  duty  ?  Gentlemen  will  find  them- 
selves utterly  mistaken,  if  such  a  state  of  things  arises." 

What  is  Patriotism  ? 

"  But  we  are  told  this  story  of  Bernadotte,  and  I  may  say  I  did  not  put 
the  case  of  Virginia.  I  respect  her.  I  venerate  her.  She  is  my  parent, 
and  I  have  always  feelings  toward  her  which  are  inspired  in  the  filial 
bosom  toward  its  parent.  I  did  not  put  the  case  of  Virginia  by  name. 
The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  put  his  words  in  my  mouth,  when 
he  made  me  refer  to  his  State.  But  if  any  State  chooses  to  array  itself  in 
authority,  and  give  orders  to  its  citizens  to  set  themselves  in  military  or 
hostile  array  against  the  Union,  the  Union  is  gone,  or  the  resistance  must 
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cease.  The  honorable  senator  tells  us  of  the  story  of  Bernadotte,  who, 
when  he  came  to  the  confines  of  France,  was  unwilling  to  invade  his 
native  country.  Let  me  remind  the  senator  of  a  case  much  more  anal- 
ogous to  true  republican  liberty  doctrine  than  the  case  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  was  made  such  under  the  authority  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
resisted.  I  admire  more  that  Roman  father  who,  for  the  sake  of  Rome, 
condemned  and  caused  to  be  executed  his  own  son.  That  is  my  notion 
of  liberty. 

"And  with  respect  to  my  country,  the  honorable  senator  speaks  of 
Virginia  being  my  country.  This  Union,  sir,  is  my  country ;  the  thirty 
States  are  my  country  ;  Kentucky  is  my  country ;  and  Virginia  no  more 
than  any  other  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  She  has  created  on  my  part 
obligations,  and  feelings,  and  duties  toward  her  in  my  private  character, 
which  nothing  upon  earth  would  induce  me  to  forfeit  or  violate.  But  even 
if  it  were  my  own  State — if  my  own  State,  lawlessly,  contrary  to  her  duty, 
should  raise  the  standard  of  disunion  against  the  residue  of  the  Union,  I 
would  go  against  her.  I  would  go  against  Kentucky  herself  in  that  con- 
tingency, much  as  I  love  her." 

Mr.  Benton  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Benton.  We  do  not  insert  it  as  adopting  all  its  reasoning, 
but  to  verify  what  we  have  elsewhere  stated,*  that  Mr.  Clay 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  construction  or  passage  of  this  law,  to 
corroborate  some  other  statements  we  have  made  regarding  it, 
and  to  give  some  further  light  as  to  its  history  and  character  : 

"The  Pennsylvania  act  [of  1847]  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter  upon  her 
statute  book  ;  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  acting  under  the  federal  law  of  '93,  in 
re-capturing  his  slave,  was  prosecuted  under  the  kidnapping  clause  of  the 
State  act  of '47 — convicted — and  sentenced  to  its  penalties.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  enactment  was  in  vain  pleaded  in  the  Pennsylvania  court : 
but  her  authorities  acted  in  the  spirit  of  deference  and  respect  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Union,  and  concurred  in  an  "  agreed  case"  to  be  carried 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law.  That  court  decided  fully  and  promptly  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  and  to  the  full  vindication  of  all  the  rights  of  a  slave- 
holder, under  the  reception  clause  in  the  constitution.  The  points  decided 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and,  besides,  showed  precisely  in  what  particular 
the  act  of  1793  required  to  be  amended,  to  make  it  work  out  its  complete 
effect  under  the  constitution,  independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid.  The  points 
were  these : 

"'The  provision  of  the  act  of  the  12th  of  February,  1793,  relative  to 
fugitive  slaves,  is  clearly  Constitutional  in  all  its  leading  provisions ;  and, 

*  Pages  288,  365,  &  36?. 
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indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  confers  authority  on  State 
magistrates,  is  free  from  reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty.  As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  and  may  exist  on  this  point,  in  different  States,  whether  State  mag- 
istrates are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is  entertained  by  the  court,  that 
State  magistrates  may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  that  authority,  unless  forbid 
by  State  legislation.'  '  The  power  of  legislation  in  relation  to  fugitives  from 
labor,  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature.'  '  The  right  to  seize  and 
retake  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever  State 
of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  is,  under  the  Constitution,  recognized  as 
an  absolute,  positive  right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union  with  an 
equal  and  supreme  force  ;  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  State  sove- 
reignty or  State  legislation.  The  right  and  duty  are  co-extensive  and  uni- 
form in  remedy  and  operation  throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner 
has  the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and  control,  through  how- 
ever many  States  he  may  pass  with  the  fugitive  slave  in  his  possession,  in 
transitu^  to  his  domicil.'  '  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
which  the  indictment  against  Edward  Rigg,  for  carrying  away  a  fugitive 
slave,  is  found,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public 
offense  against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  removing  a  slave  by  his 
master,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  justify 
and  uphold.'  'The  Constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Congress  (1793)  re- 
lating to  fugitives  from  labor,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  adjudications  of 
the  State  tribunals,  and  by  those  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.' 

"  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court— so  clear  and  full — was  further 
valuable  in  making  visible  to  the  legislative  authority  what  was  wanting  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793  ;  it  was  nothing  but  to  substitute  federal 
commissioners  for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it ;  and  that 
substitution  might  have  been  accomplished  in  an  amendatory  bill  of  some 
three  or  four  lines — leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  was.  Unfortu- 
nately,. Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to  an  emendation  of  the  act  of  1793  ; 
it  made  a  new  law — long  and  complex — and  striking  the  public:  mind  as  a 
novelty.  It  was  early  in  the  session  of  1849-50  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  reported  a  bill  on  the  subject ;  it  was  a  bill  long  and 
complex,  and  distasteful  to  all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  table 
six  months  untouched.  It  was  taken  up  in  the  <iast  weeks  of  a  nine 
months'  session,  and  substituted  by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  more  com- 
plex. This  bill  also  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Senate  (the  majority) — and 
had  the  singular  fate  of  being  supported  in  its  details,  and  passed  into  law, 
with  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  body  in  its  favor,  and  without  ever  receiv- 
ing the  full  senatorial  vote  of  the  slave  States.  The  material  votes  upon  it 
before  it  was  passed,  were  on  propositions  to  give  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial, 
if  he  desired  it,  upon  the  question  of  his  condition — free  or  slave ;  and 
upon  the  question  of  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  originated  with  Mr.  Webster,  but  was  offered 
in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  He  [Mr.  Webster]  drew 
up  a  brief  bill,  early  in  the  session,  to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  act  of  '93  ;  it  was  short  and  simple  ;  but  it  contained  a  proviso 
in  favor  of  a  jury  trial  when  the  fugitive  denied  his  servitude.     That  would 
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have  been  about  always ;  and  this  jury  trial,  besides  being  incompatible 
with  the  Constitution,  and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  proceeding  against 
fugitives,  would  have  been  pretty  sure  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  pursuer's 
claim  ;  and  certainly  both  expensive  and  troublesome  to  him.  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  act  of  1793,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  established  course  of 
reclaiming  fugitives,  which  is  always  to  carry  them  back  to  the  place  from 
which  they  fled,  to  be  tried.  Thus,  if  a  man  commits  an  offense  in  one 
county,  and  flies  to  another,  he  is  carried  back ;  so,  if  he  flies  from  one 
State  to  another  ;  and 'so  in  alLthe  extradition  treaties  between  foreign  na- 
tions. All  are  carried  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  fled,  the  only 
condition  being  to  establish  the  flight  and  the  probable  cause ;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  fugitives  from  labor,  as  well  as  from  justice,  both  of  which 
cases  are  put  together  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
Fugitive  Act  of  1*793.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  eleven 
to  twenty-seven.  The  yeas  were  :  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton, 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith,  Upham,  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Winthrop.  The  nays  were  :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass,  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Daw- 
son, Dodge,  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Houston,  Jones,  of  Iowa,  King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  Underwood,  Wales,  Yulee.  The  motion  in  favor  of  granting  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  fugitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp, and  rejected  by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeas  and  twenty-seven  nays. 
Other  amendments  were  offered  and  disposed  of,  and  the  question  coming 
on  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cass,  in  speaking  his  own' sentiments  in  fa- 
vor of  merely  amending  the  act  of  1793,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
many  others,  saying : 

" '  When  this  subject  was  before  the  Compromise  Committee,  there  was 
a  geneaal  wish,  and  in  that  I  fully  concurred,  that  the  main  features  of 
the  act  of  1793  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable,  should  be 
preserved,  and  that  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary 
to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  should  be  introduced  by  way  of  amendment. 
That  law  was  approved  by  Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for 
sixty  years,  and  lays  down,  among  others,  four  general  principles,  to  which 
I  am  prepared  to  adhere  :  1.  The  right  of  the  master  to  arrest  his  fugitive 
slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.  2.  His  duty  to  carry  him  before  a  mag- 
istrate in  the  State  where  he  is  arrested,  that  the  claim  may  be  adjudged 
by  him.  3.  The  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  examine  the  claim,  and  to  de- 
cide it,  like  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a  jury,  and  then  to  com- 
mit him  to  the  custody  of  the  master.  4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.  At  the  time  this  law  was  passed,  every 
justice  of  the  peace  throughout  the  Union  was  required  to  execute  the 
duties  under  it.  Since  then,  as  we  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  justices  of  the  peace  can  not  be  called  upon  to  execute  this  law, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  almost  everywhere  refused  to  do  so. 
The  master  seeking  his  slave,  found  his  remedy  a  good  one  at  the  time,  but 
now  very  ineffectual ;  and  this  defect  is  one  that  imperiously  requires  a 
remedy.     And  this  remedy  I  am  willing  to  provide,  fairly  and  honestly 
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and  to  make  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  proper  and  necessary.  But 
I  desire  for  myself  that  the  original  act  should  remain  upon  the  statute- 
book,  and  that  the  changes  shown  to  be  necessary  should  be  made  by  way 
of  amendment.' 

"The  vote  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  twenty-seven  to  twelve,  the 
yeas  being :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter, 
Jones,  of  Iowa,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule, 
Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Wales  and  Yulee.  The  nays  were : 
Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Cooper,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge, 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  Smith,  Upham,  Walker  and  Win- 
throp.  Above  twenty  senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of  whom 
Mr.  Benton  was  one.  .Nearly  the  whole  of  these  twenty  would  have  voted 
for  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1*793,  supplying  federal  officers  in  place  of 
the  State  officers  who  were  to  assist  in  its  execution.  Some  three  or  four 
lines  would  have  done  that ;  but  instead  of  this  brief  enactment  to  give 
effect  to  an  ancient  and  well-known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  sec- 
tions, giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law ;  and  with  such  multiplied  and  com- 
plex provisions  as  to  render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  little  or  no  value  ;  and  to  be 
attended  with  an  array  and  machinery  which  would  excite  disturbance,  and 
scenes  of  force  and  violence,  and  render  the  law  odious.  It  passed  the 
House,  and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  objections  taken  to  it. 
It  has  been  worth  but  little  to  the  slave  States  in  recovering  their  property, 
and  has  been  annoying  to  the  free  States  from  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  is  considered  a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that  of  '93,  which 
is  lost  and  hid  under  it.  The  wonder  is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass, 
even  by  so  lean  a  vote  as  it  received — for  it  was  voted  for  by  less  than  half 
the  Senate,  and  by  six  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the  Slaved 
States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed  at  all,  and  the  wonder  increases 
on  knowing  that,  of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many  were  against 
it,  and  merely  went  along  with  those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the 
particular  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States,  and  claimed  a  lead 
in  all  that  concerned  them." 

Mr.  Benton's  reasoning  on  the  transfer  of  venue,  from  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  slave  is  arrested,  for  a  trial  in  the  slave 
State  where  he  is  claimed,  is  far  from  being  conclusive  with  the 
people  of  free  States,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  not  feel,  that 
fugitives  from  justice  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  fugitives 
from  bondage.  The  common  law  of  the  civilized  world  is 
against  fugitives  from  justice,  and  is  interested  in  their  extradi- 
tion ;  whereas,  the  same  law  pronounces  every  man  free  as  the 
owner  of  himself.  It  is  true  that- in  the  United  States,  there  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  still  it  is  an  exception  ;  and  the 
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common  law  prevails,  until  the  exception  be  proved.  Outside  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  slave  States,  common  law  is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  ; 
but  it  is  against  such  a  claimant ;  and  he  can  only  enforce  his 
claim,  by  the  special  legislation  in  his  favor,  and  where  such 
legislation  is  applicable.  It  is  applicable  wherever  the  master 
can  find  his  runaway  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  can  be  enforced  by  the  appointed  agencies  of 
Federal  law.  But  if  the  alleged  fugitive  be  found  in  a  free 
State,  he  is  presumed  to  be  a  free  man ;  and  freedom,  as  opposed 
to  property  in  man,  is  held  to  be  of  such  great  price  in  the  free 
States,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  people  of 
those  States  would  ever  look  upon  a  fugitive  from  bondage  in 
the  same  light  in  which  they  look  upon  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
or  that  they  should  ever  think  that  the  summary  mode  of  extra- 
dition which  is  applicable  to  criminals,  is  a  fair  way  of  treating 
a  man,  against  whom  the  only  crime  alleged  is,  that  he  claims 
to  own  himself.  Mr.  Benton  may  think  the  cases  analogous  ; 
but  as  slavery  is  exceptional  in  relation  to  the  general  condition 
of  civilized  society,  so  are  the  laws  which  sustain  and  protect  it. 
A  fugitive  from  bondage  is  not  an  offender  against  the  laws  of 
general  society  like  the  fugitive  from  justice,  but  only  against  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  State  from  which  he  escapes.  He 
is  liable  only  to  the  arrest  of  Federal  law  enacted  for  his  recov- 
ery. The  consent  is  universal  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  from 
*  justice,  but  not  so  of  a  fugitive  from  bondage.  Therefore  the 
cases  are  not  analogous. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to    his   Fellow-citizens    in 
New  York. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Mr.  Clay  and  numerous 
citizens  of  New  York,  though  it  took  place  more  than  a  year 
after  the  legislative  consummation  of  the  Compromise  measures 
of  1850,  has  such  an  intimate  affinity  and  is  so  consistent  with 
the  topics  presented  in  the  preceding  extracts  from  Mr.  Clay's 
speeches  on  those  measures,  that  we  think  it  droper  to  give  it  a 
place  in  this  connection. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Ashland,  Kentucky  :* 

"  Respected  and   Dear   Sir : — There  #re  periods  in  the  history  of 
nations,  when  the  bold  and  manly  counsel,  the  sagacious  foresight,  and 

*  The  date  of  this  address  is  not  given ;  but  the  date  of  the  answer  indicates 
that  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 
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the  timely  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  firm  and  patriotic  statesman  can 
succeed  in  averting  a  fearful  crisis;  at  the  same  time  the  warning  voice  of 
the  wise  and  the  good  may  require  to  be  repeated  and  uplifted,  until  it 
shall  resound  throughout  the  land. 

"  Your  introduction  of  the  Compromise  measures  into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  passage  by  Congress,  marked  an  epoch  in 
our  history ;  they  arrested  the  nearer  approach  of  national  calamity,  and, 
as  was  fondly  hoped,  laid  the  foundation  for  returning  harmony. 

"  It  has  since,  however,  become  but  too  apparent,  that  continued  and 
unremitted  efforts  in  favor  of  Union  sentiments  are  necessary  to  resist 
the  current  of  error,  and  secure  the  maintenance  of  sound  principles  of 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  in  order  that  our  country  may  reap  the 
blessed  fruits  that  were*  expected  from  the  Compromise  of  peace. 

"Several  of  your  noble  coadjutors  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  have 
already  addressed  the  people,  and  are  now  addressing  them,  in  words  of 
truth  and  patriotism,  of  eloquence  and  power ;  and  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  appeal  to  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  entreat,  that  one  whose 
voice  has  been  so  often  raised  in  defense  of  the  people's  rights,  may  not  be 
silent  now. 

"  We  have  a  well-founded  conviction  that  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  the  Compromises  of 
the  Constitution  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  resolutions  and  addresses  adopted 
at  conventions  lately  assembled  around  us,  we  have  seen  with  regret,  as 
well  as  alarm,  that  the  question  of  adherence  to  the  Compromise  measures 
is  avoided  or  evaded,  that  modification  and  amendment  are  declared  to  be 
requisite,  and  repeal,  itself,  admissible ;  as  if  the  requirement  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  carrying  out  an  integral  part  of  our  national  compact,  was  of  no 
higher  obligation  than  any  ordinary  act  of  legislation. 

*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  requires  to  be  more  generally  dif- 
fused a  spirit  that  will  not  tamper  with  politicians  whose  course  must  inev- 
itably lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution — a  spirit  that  will  not 
hold  communion  with  those  who  advance  and  support  doctrines,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  national  adjustment,  fatal  to  the  future  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Union  ;  who  merely  acquiesce  because  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive, while,  on  all  important  occasions,  they  too  plainly  disclose,  under  a 
flimsy  vail  of  apparent  contentment,  a  determination  to  resist  and  oppose 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Compromise  and  the  Union. 

"  We  feel  confident  that  you  will  not  favor  the  abettors  of  such  doc- 
trines, but  rather  reprove  and  denounce  them.  We  therefore  respectfully 
but  earnestly  ask  of  you  to  leave,  for  a  time,  your  retreat  in  Kentucky,  to 
appear  among  us  at  New  York. 

"The  people  are  profoundly  grateful  for  your  past  efforts,  and  are 
proud  and  willing  to  acknowledge  your  timely  and  efficient  services. 
They  know  and  honor  your  Union  principles  and  your  national  senti- 
ments ;  and  none  are  more  deeply  penetrated  by  these  feelings,  nor  more 
desirous  to  acknowledge  these  obligations,  than  your  fellow-citizens  gen- 

26 
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erally  of  this  commercial  emporium  ;  and  did  we  not  think  that  the 
present  crisis  required  your  warning  voice,  your  presence  and  your  name, 
to  arouse  your  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  their  danger,  we 
would  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  sage  of  Ashland. 

"  George  Griswold, 

"  Stephen  Whitney, 

"  Daniel  Ullmann, 

"  And  three  hundred  and  eight  others." 

A  committee  of  these  three  hundred  and  eleven  citizens  of 
New  York,  addressed  an  official  note  to  Mr.  Clay,  to  which  the 

following  is  an  answer : 

"  Ashlanq,  3d  October,  1851. 
"  Gentlemen — 

"  I  have  duly  received  your  official  letter,  transmitting  an  address, 
numerously  signed  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  inviting  me  to 
visit  that  city,  and  address  a  public  meeting  on  some  of  the  public  and  ex- 
citing topics  of  the  day  ;  and  you  are  pleased  to  add  an  expression  of  your 
own  kind  wishes  that  I  would  accept  the  invitation.  I  should  be  most 
happy,  if  I  felt  myself  in  a  condition  to  do  so ;  but,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed in  my  answer  to  the  address,  which  is  herewith  forwarded,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  it.  I  hope  that  answer 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  you,  and  by  those  whom  you  represent. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  high  respect,  Your  obedient 
servant,  "  H.  Clay. 

"  To  Messrs.  Geo.  Griswold,  Stephen  Whitney, 
A.  C.  Kingsland,  Chas.  M.  Leupp,  and  Jas. 
De  P.  Ogden,  &c,  &c." 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  address  so  numerously 
signed : 

Ashland,  3d  October,  1851. 

"  Gentlemen — 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  yesterday,  of  the  address 
which  you  transmitted  to  me,  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Emanating  from  a  source  so  highly  respectable  and  impos- 
ing, from  friends  and  fellow-citizens  so  numerous  and  intelligent,  and  to 
whom  I  am  under  such  great  obligations,  I  have  perused  it  with  profound 
attention  and  deference.  After  adverting  to  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  to  the  spirit  adverse  to  the  measures  of  compromise  adopted  during 
the  last  Congress,  which  prevails  in  certain  quarters,  to  the  necessity  of 
unremitted  exertions  to  preserve  our  glorious  Union,  and  to  what  has  been 
so  seasonably  and  well  done,  with  so  much  ability,  eloquence  and  patriotism, 
by  some  of  our  eminent  countrymen,  you  invite  me  to  leave,  for  a  time, 
my  quiet  abode  here,  to  appear  in  your  great  city,  and  to  address  my 
fellow-citizens  on  the  actual  condition,  and  menacing  danger  of  oui 
country. 
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M  I  feel,  gentlemen,  with  the  greatest  interest  and  the  deepest  solicitude, 
the  full  force  of  all  that  you  have  expressed  ;  and  I  would  gladly  comply  with 
your  wishes,  and  even  dedicate  the  remnant  of  a  life,  the  largest  and  best 
part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  if  the  state  of  my  health  would  allow  me,  and  if  I  believed  that  any 
fresh  exertions  of  mine  would  be  useful.  But  ever  since  the  long  session 
of  the  last  Congress,  during  which  my  arduous  duties  were  greater  than  1 
was  well  able  to  encounter,  my  health  has  been  delicate,  and  it  has  remained 
so  throughout  the  past  summer.  I  hope  that  it  is  improving,  but  it  still 
requires  the  most  assiduous  care ;  and  I  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that 
if  I  were  to  accept  your  invitation,  and  throw  myself  into  the  scenes  of  ex- 
citement incident  to  it,  my  strength  might  fail  me,  and  my  present  debility 
might  be  much  increased.  There  is  no  place,  I  am  fully  aware,  where  I 
should  find  more  ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends  in  one  party,  and  more 
courtesy  and  respect  in  the  other,  than  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Union.  While  I  am  constrained,  with  much  regret,  respectfully  to  de- 
cline the  meeting  you  propose,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  present 
some  views  which  I  have  taken  of  public  affairs,  and  which  I  trust  may  be 
received  as  a  substitute  for  any  oral  exhibition  of  them,  which  I  could 
make  before  a  large  concourse  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  New  York. 

"  It  was  not  supposed  by  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  compromise, 
in  the  last  Congress,  that  the  adoption  of  the  series  of  measures  which 
composed  it,  would  secure  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all.  Their  rea- 
sonable hopes  were  confined  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed.  Everywhere, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied 
with,  or  acquiesce  in,  the  compromise.  This  may  be  confidently  asserted 
in  regard  to  thirteen  of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  to  thirteen,  if  not 
fourteen,  of  the  free  States.  In  a  few  of  both  classes  of  the  States,  and  in 
some  particular  localities,  dissatisfaction  exists,  exhibiting  itself  occasion- 
ally in  words  of  great  violence  and  intemperance ;  but  this  feeling  is,  I 
trust,  where  it  has  most  prevailed,  gradually  yielding  to  an  enlightened 
sense  of  public  duty.  I  will  present  a  rapid  survey  of  the  actual  state  of 
things,  as  it  appears  to  me,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  beginning  at 
the  former. 

"In  all  that  region,  there  is  but  one  of  the  various  compromise  measures 
that  is  seriously  assailed,  and  that  is  the  law,  made  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  Constitution,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  lawful  service  or 
labor.  But  the  law  itself,  with  two  exceptions,  has  been  everywhere  en- 
forced ;  opposition  to  it  is  constantly  abating,  and  the  patriotic  obligations 
of  obeying  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  made  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  people  themselves,  are  now  almost  universally  recognized  and  admitted. 
If,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  by  the  public  authority,  popular  discontent 
is  sometimes  manifested,  it  has,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  been  inva- 
riably repressed,  or  prevented  from  obstructing  the  officers  of  justice  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties.     If  I  am  correctly  informed,  a 
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great  and  salutary  change  has  been  made,  and  is  yet  in  progress,  at  the 
North,  which  authorizes  the  confident  anticipation  that  reason  and  law  will 
finally  achieve  a  noble  triumph. 

"  The  necessity  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  that  law,  unrepealed,  and 
without  any  modification  that  would  seriously  impair  its  efficiency,  must  be 
admitted  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  all  candid  men.  Many  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  and  many  public  meetings  of  the  people  in  them, 
have  deliberately  declared  that  their  adherence  to  the  Union  depended 
upon  the  preservation  of  that  law,  and  that  its  abandonment  would  be  the 
signal  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  know  that  the  abolitionists 
(some  of  whom  openly  avow  a  desire  to  produce  that  calamitous  event), 
and  their  partizans  deny  and  deride  the  existence  of  any  such  danger ;  but 
men  who  will  not  perceive  and  own  it,  must  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  to  the  sectional  strife  which  has  unhappily  arisen,  to  the  embittered 
feelings  which  have  been  excited,  as  well  as  the  solemn  resolutions  of  de- 
liberative assemblies,  unanimously  adopted.  Their  disregard  of  the  danger, 
I  am  apprehensive,  proceeds  more  from  their  desire  to  continue  agitation, 
which  augments  it,  than  'from  their  love  of  the  Union  itself. 

"  You  refer,  gentlemen,  to  '  resolutions  and  addresses  adopted  at  conven- 
tions lately  assembled  around  us,  in  which  we  have  seen  with  regret  as 
well  as  alarm,  that  the  question  of  adherence  to  the  compromise  is  avoided 
or  evaded,'  and  you  justly  deprecate  the  tendency  of  these  resolutions.  I 
have  not  been  an  inattentive  or  indifferent  observer  of  them,  and  with  you 
I  deeply  regret  their  adoption.  T  wish  that  these  respectable  bodies  could 
have  been  less  ambiguous,  and  more  explicit,  in  declaring  their  determina- 
tion to  acquiesce  in,  and  abide  by,  a  great  measure  of  peace  and  com- 
promise, which,  forming  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  our  country,  was  in- 
tended to  reconcile  and  restore  concord  and  fraternal  feelings  among  our 
divided  countrymen.  There  was  no  necessity  to  reserve  a  right  to  discuss, 
to  modify  and  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  law.  Such  a  right  existed  without 
any  express  reservation,  not  only  as  to  that  law,  but  as  to  all  laws,  and  as 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  which  has  incorporated  in  it  the  right  of  amend- 
ment, and  consequently  that  of  discussion.  But  there  are  occasions  when 
a  spirit  of  moderation  should  prompt  a  forbearance  to  exercise  that  right. 
If  more  were  intended  than  meets  the  eye,  more  than  to  proclaim  the 
theoretic  right  of  discussion,  if  it  were  designed  to  announce  the  right  of 
unremitted  agitation,  to  continue  the  distractions  of  the  country,  and, 
finally,  if  possible,  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law,  patriotism  and  harmony 
must  condemn  the  unwise  course,  as  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous 
and  perilous  consequences. 

"  But  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  human  frailty  and  inordinate 
pride  of  opinion.  Many  persons  at  the  North  had  avowed  an  invincible 
hostility  to  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  even  declared  their  intention  forci- 
bly to  obstruct  its  execution,  and  had  appealed  to  a  higher  law,  which,  as 
they  contended,  was  paramount  to  all  human  legislation.  These  untenable 
positions  were  wholly  irreconcilable  with  patriotism,  or  even  with  the  ex- 
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istence  of  regular  government  itself.  Obeying  the  dictates,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  of  wiser  and  purer,  and  more  social  counsels,  the  parties  who,  un- 
der the  impulses  of  passion  and  fanaticism,  had  assumed,  have  now  aban- 
doned them,  and  acknowledged  their  unquestionable  duty  to  submit  to  the 
law,  until  it  is  modified  or  repealed  by  competent  authority.  In  descend- 
ing from  the  high  and  perilous  ground  which  they  could  not  safely  occupy, 
to  that  of  conceding  the  obligation  of  submission  to  the  law,  we  discern, 
I  hope,  a  just  homage  to  the  dictates  of  civilization,  and  to  the  duties  of 
established  government.  If  they  have  coupled  with  this  proper  concession 
the  useless  reservation  of  a  right  of  discussion,  and  of  insisting  upon  a  re- 
peal or  amendment  of  a  law  to  which  they  had  taken  exception,  may  we 
no/  hope  that  their  purpose  was  only  to  secure  a  decent  retreat,  with  a 
secret  and  patriotic  determination  to  forbear  from  disturbing  that  return 
to  harmony  and  tranquillity,  so  necessary  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
the  Union  ?  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  should  the  reckless  spirit  of 
agitation  continue  to  disturb  and  distract  our  country,  to  array  section 
against  section,  and  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  government,  my  confi- 
dence is  unshaken  in  the  great  body  of  our  Northern  fellow-citizens,  that 
they  will,  in  due  time,  and  in  a  right  manner,  apply  an  appropriate  and 
effectual  corrective. 

"  In  turning  our  attention  to  the  South,  and  to  the  slave-holding  States, 
we  behold  enough  to  encournge  the  friends  of  the  Unfcn,  and  but  little  to 
excite  solicitude  and  alarm.  In  all  those  States,  except  three,  there  is  ac- 
quiescence in  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  and  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
Union.  In  two  of  those  three  (Georgia  and  Mississippi),  we  have  much 
reason  to  hope,  from  their  known  patriotism  and  intelligence,  that  the 
same  attachment  exists,  on  the  part  of  large  majorities  of  the  people.  At 
all  events,  those  among  them,  of  whose  devotion  and  fidelity  to  the  Union 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  have  been  constrained,  in  deference 
to  public  opinion,  materially  to  change  their  principles,  and  to  go  to  the 
polls  upon  a  new  issue.  They  have  renounced  and  denounced  the  practi- 
cal light  of  secession  at  present,  and  taken  shelter  under  the  convenient 
mask  of  the  mere  abstract  right.  Whether  this  shifting  of  position  will 
satisfy  the  people  of  those  two  States,  remains  to  be  seen.  They  will 
doubtless  seriously  consider,  that  there  is  but  a  short  step  between  the  theo- 
retic assertion,  and  the  practical  exercise  of  that  right ;  and  in  a  contin- 
gency, neither  remote  nor  improbable,  if  they  affirm  the  right,  they  may 
be  soon  called  upon  to  involve  themselves  in  all  the  calamitous  evils  of 
a  civil  war. 

"  South  Carolina  alone  furnishes  at  present  occasion  for  profound  regret 
and  serious  apprehension,  not  so  much  for  the  security  of  the  Union  as  for 
her  own  peace  and  prosperity.  We  are  compelled,  painfully  and  reluc- 
tantly, to  yield  to  the  force  of  concurring  evidence,  establishing  that  there 
exists  in  that  State  general  dissatisfaction  with,  and  a  general  desire  to 
withdraw  from,  the  Union  ;  and  that  both  parties — that  which  is  for 
separate  State  action,  and  that  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the  co- 
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operation  of  other  States — equally  agree  as  to  the  expediency  of  secession, 
and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rashness  or  prudence  which  characterizes 
them  respectively. 

"  Nullification  and  secession  have  sprung  from  the  same  metaphysical 
school ;  and  the  latter  is  the  ally,  if  not  the  offspring  of  the  former.  They 
both  agree  that  a  single  State  is  invested  with  power  to  nullify  the  laws 
of  all  the  other  States,  passed  by  Congress ;  but  nullification  claims  a  right 
to  accomplish  that  object,  and  to  remain  at  the  same  time  in  the  Union ; 
while  secession  asserts  a  right  to  attain  it,  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Union,  and  absolving  the  State  from  all  obligation  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  They  both  maintain  that  a  resort  to  either 
process  is  peaceful  and  legitimate.  Nullification  derived  an  ambiguous  but 
contested  support  from  the  memorable  resolutions  of  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  adopted  in  1198-99  ;  but  those  resolutions  afford  no 
color  or  countenance  to  the  pretensions  of  secession. 

"  The  doctrine  of  secession  assumes,  that  any  one  of  the  thirty-one  States 
composing  the  Union,  wherever  or  "however  situated,  whether  in  the  in- 
terior or  on  the  frontier,  has  a  right,  upon  its  own  separate  will,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  its  exclusive  judgment,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  whenever  it  pleases  ;  that  this  act  of  secession  is  peaceful,  and  not  to 
be  controverted  or  obstructed  by  the  rest  of  the  States,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  any  force,  within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  State,  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  thereupon,  the  State  and  its  citizens 
are  absolved  from  all  obligations  and  duties  to  the  United  States,  and  be- 
come a  power  as  independent  and  sovereign  as  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  doctrine  maintains  that  this  right  of  secession  may  be  exer- 
cised whenever  the  State  deems  it  has  sufficient  cause ;  at  all  times — in  a 
state  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  war, 
raging  in  all  our  borders  ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  case,  transforming  itself 
into  a  distinct  and  independent  nation,  it  may  escape  the  calamities  of  war, 
make  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  common  enemy,  become  neutral, 
or  even  ally  itself  with  that  enemy,  and  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States.  It  asserts  this  right,  although  it  may  lead,  in  process  of  time,  to 
the  promiscuous  dotting  over,  upon  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  of  petty  independent  nations,  establishing  for  themselves 
any  form  of  government,  free  or  despotic,  known  to  mankind,  and  inter- 
rupting the  intercourse  and  violating  or  menacing  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  dismembered  confederacy.  It  contends  for  this  right,  as  well 
for  Louisiana  as  for  South  Carolina,  although  the  province  of  Louisiana 
cost  us  so  much  money,  and  was  nigh  involving  us  in  a  foreign  war ;  for 
Texas,  although  it  occasioned  us  a  war  with  Mexico,  the  payment  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  to  arrange  its  boundaries,  and  to  acquire  it,  many  were 
willing  to  risk  a  war  with  England ;  and  for  distant  California,  although 
that  was  acquired  by  the  double  title  of  conquest  and  the  payment  of  an 
ample  pecuniary  consideration. 

"  If,  indeed,  the  Union,  under  which  we  have  so  long,  and  generally  so 
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happily  lived,  be  thus  fragile,  and  liable  to  crumble  into  pieces,  we  must 
cease  to  boast  of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  who  formed  it,  tear  from 
our  hearts  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration  with  which  they  had 
inspired  us,  and  no  longer  expect  an  enlightened  world  to  bestow  the  un- 
bounded praise  which  it  has  hitherto  lavished  on  them.  A  doctrine  so  ex- 
traordinary and  indefensible,  fraught  with  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
and  such  other  direful  consequences,  finds  no  encouragement  or  support  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  has  none  under  the  articles  of 
confederation  which  formed,  in  terms,  a  perpetual  Union,  however  other- 
wise weak  and  inefficient  the  government  was  which  they  established. 
That  inefficiency  arose  out  of  the  fact,  that  it  operated  not  on  the  people 
directly,  but  upon  the  States,  which  might,  and  often  did,  fail  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  made  on  them  by  Congress.  To  correct  that  defect, 
and  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted. 
It  had  been  alleged,  that  the  Union  of  the  States,  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, was  held  together  only  by  a  rope  of  sand  ;  but  it  was  a  rope  of 
adamant,  compared  with  the  cord  which  now  binds  us,  if  the  right  of 
secession  is  sanctioned  and  sustained. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  a  government,  and, 
like  all  governments,  it  was  to  be  perpetual,  or  to  have  unlimited  duration. 
It  was  not  restricted  to  the  existing  generation,  but  comprehended  pos- 
terity. The  preamble  declares,  that  '  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.'  It 
makes  provision  expressly  for  the  admission  of  new  States  into  tho 
Union ;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  not  a  clause  is  to  be  found 
which  gives  any  authority  or  color  to  the  right  of  secession  of  a  State  once 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

"  The  partisans  of  this  novel  and  strange  doctrine  attempt  to  support  it 
on  two  grounds  :  First,  they  contend  that  by  an  express  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  as  all  powers  not  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,  the  power  or  right  of 
secession  is  not  granted,  and  that  it  is  therefore  retained  by  the  States  and 
the  people,  and  may  be  exercised  at  their  pleasure. 

"  This  argument  is  refuted  by  either  of  two  sufficient  answers.  The 
contested  power  can  not  be  retained,  if  its  reservation  be  incompatible 
with  the  obligations  of  the  constitutional  compact.  But  the  Constitution 
was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  be  of  un- 
limited existence,  subject  only,  from  time  to  time,  to  such  amendments  as 
might  be  made,  in  the  mode  which  it  specifies.  It  created  a  more  perfect 
Union,  which  was  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  generation 
whieh  formed  it,  and  to  their  posterity.  The  obligation  which  each  State 
voluntarily  assumed  to  the  other  State?,  by  being  admitted  into  the  Union, 
was,  that  it  would  remain  perpetually  bound  with  the  other  States  to 
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preserve  that  union,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  To  assert  in  the  face  of  that  obligation,  that  a  State  may  retire 
from  the  Union  whenever  it  pleases,  is  to  assert  that  a  party,  bound  by  a 
solemn  compact  to  other  parties,  may  cancel  or  violate  the  compact  when- 
ever it  thinks  proper,  without  their  consent.  In  order  to  secure  respect 
and  submission  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  expressly  provides,  '  that 
this  Constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  Thus  each  and  every  one  of  the  States  has  agreed,  not  only  that  its 
ordinary  legislation,  but  that  its  Constitution,  the  higher  law  made  by  the 
people  themselves  in  convention,  shall,  in  any  cases  of  conflict,  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution,  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  If,  therefore,  any  State 
were,  either  in  its  legislature,  or  in  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  declare,  by  the  most  formal  act,  that  it  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
such  act  would  be  nugatory  and  an  absolute  nullity ;  and  the  people  of 
that  State  would  remain  bound  by  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  as  fully  and  perfectly  as  if  the  act  had  never  been  proclaimed. 

"  But  there  is  another  view  also,  conclusive  against  the  pretension  of 
secession  being  a  power  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  referred  to.  The  reservation  of  a  power  implies  its  existence 
in  the  party  reserving  it,  prior  to  such  reservation.  But  when  a  State  ex- 
isted in  its  independent,  separate  and  unassociated  character,  it  could  have 
had  no  right  of  secession,  there  being  no  confederacy  or  other  party  from 
which  to  secede.  Secession  is  incident  to  union  or  confederacy,  without 
which  it  can  have  no  existence,  and,  unless  it  is  clearly  provided  for  in  the 
compact  of  the  Union,  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  still  more,  if  it  be 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  that  compact,  it  can  have  no  constitutional  or 
legitimate  foundation. 

"  It  is  contended,  however,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  right  of  seces- 
sion appertains  to  the  States,  under  and  in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty. 
This  argument  scorns  any  reliance  upon  the  reservation  of  powers  in  the 
Constitution,  cuts  loose  from  all  the  obligations  in  that  instrument,  defies 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  general  government,  and  finds  a  solution 
of  the  authority  for  secession  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  What 
that  sovereignty  is,  it  does  not  deign  to  define  or  explain,  nor  to  show  how 
one  of  its  attributes  is  to  disregard  and  violate  grave  compacts. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  States,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  was  limited  and  qualified  by  the  articles  of  confederation. 
They  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  create  a  perpetual  Union.  When, 
therefore,  the  thirteen  original  States  passed  from  under  those  articles,  to 
the  Constitution,  they  passed  from  a  less  to  a  more  perfect  Union,  and 
agreed  to  further  limitations  upon  their  sovereignty. 
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"  Under  the  present  Constitution,  among  the  limitations  and  prohibi- 
tions upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that '  no 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  and  no  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually 
invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  admit  of  no  delay.'  It  may  be 
affirmed,  with  entire  truth,  that  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  re- 
late to  peace  and  war,  commerce,  navigation,  friendship  and  intercourse 
with,  and,  in  short,  all  that  relate  to  foreign  powers,  and  several  of  those 
attributes  which  relate  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  States  them- 
selves, are  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  general  government,  and  can  not 
be  exercised  by  the  States.  The  performance  of  any  of  the  forbidden  acts 
would  be  null  and  void,  no  matter  in  what  solemn  and  authentic  form,  nor 
by  what  State  authority,  the  legislature,  a  convention,  or  the  people  them- 
selves of  the  State,  in  an  aggregate  mass,  it  might  be  performed.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  instantly  intervene,  vacate  the  act, 
and  proclaim  the  overruling,  supreme  and  paramount  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  State  can  do  any  thing  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  What  it  might  do, 
if  it  were  in  possession  of  all  its  absolute  sovereignty,  and  had  never  en- 
tered into  this  Union,  is  a  different  question.  But  if  we  suppose,  contrary 
to  the  historical  fact,  that  the  States  were  absolutely  sovereign,  when  the 
existing  Constitution  was  adopted,  could  they  circumscribe  and  contract 
their  attributes  of  sovereignty,  by  the  stipulations  and  provisions  which  are 
contained  in  it  ?  All  history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  total  annihilation 
of  sovereignty  or  nationality,  oftener  by  the  power  of  the  sword  and  con- 
quest, but  sometimes  by  the  voluntary  act  of  one  nation,  merging  itself 
into  another,  of  which  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  case  of  Texas, 
in  our  own  country.  Assuming  that  the  Constitution  is  a  mere  compact 
between  independent  nations,  or  sovereign  States,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
bound  by  all  the  obligations  which  the  compact  creates.  They  are  bound 
to  abstain  from  all  forbidden  acts,  and  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  have 
they  not  also  the  right  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  common 
government  has  adhered  to  the  common  compact  ?  Yes,  most  certainly. 
They  have  that  right,  and  so  has  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
has  the  general  government  also.  The  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  exposed  and  denounced  by  all  the  weapons  of  reason,  of  argu- 
ment, jmd  of  ridicule  ;  by  remonstrance,  protest,  appeals  to  the  judiciary, 
and  to  the  other  States ;  by  the  press,  public  opinion,  and  all  legitimate 
means  of  persuading  or  influencing  it.  If,  after  the  employment  of  all  or 
any  of  these  peaceful  methods,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  sus- 
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tained  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  nation,  persist  in  retaining  the 
obnoxious  law,  there  is  no  alternative  but  obedience  to  the  law,  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  or  open,  undisguised,  manly  and  forcible  resistance  to  its 
execution. 

"  The  alleged  right  of  secession  is,  I  apprehend,  sometimes  confounded 
with  a  right  of  revolution.  But  its  partizans  mean  a  totally  different  thing. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  peaceful,  lawful,  and,  if  not  constitutional  remedy, 
that  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  They  insist  that  it  is  a  State 
right,  to  be  recognized  and  respected  ;  and,  that  whenever  exercised  by  a 
State,  far  from  being  censured  or  condemned,  the  State,  if  necessary,  is 
entitled  to  the  co-operation  of  other  States.  The  prudent  valor  of  these 
partizans,  in  imitation  of  the  previous  example  of  the  friends  of  nullifica- 
tion, disclaims  the  puipose  of  using  themselves,  and  protest  against  the 
application  to  them  of  any  physical  force. 

"  The  right  of  revolution  is  that  right,  which  an  unjustly  oppressed  peo- 
ple, threatened  with,  or  borne  down  by  intolerable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  and  injustice,  have,  of  resorting  to  forcible  resistance,  to  prevent 
or  redress  the  wrongs  with  which  they  are  menaced,  or  under  which  they 
are  suffering.  It  may  aim  simply  at  the  removal  of  grievances,  or  it  may 
seek  totally  to  change  the  existing  government,  or  to  establish  within  its 
limits  a  new  government.  It  is  a  right  not  confined  by  the  boundaries  of 
States,  (although  being  organized  political  bodies,  they  may  be  capable  of 
giving  greater  effect  to  revolutionary  efforts),  but  it  belongs  to  oppressed 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  condition.  In  all  revolutions,  however,  there 
are  two  parties,  those  who  revolt,  and  the  government  which  they  forcibly 
resist.  There  are  generally  two  opposite  opinions  also,  entertained  of 
the  cause  of  resistance :  that  of  those  who  rise  in  rebellion,  believing 
themselves  to  be  wronged,  and  that  of  the  existing  government,  which 
denies  having  inflicted  any  oppression  or  injustice.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
wise  and  considerate  men,  before  they  hastily  engage  in  a  revolution, 
deliberately  to  consider  the  motives  and  causes  of  revoltr  and  carefully  to 
calculate  the  probable  consequences  of  forcible  resistance.  If  unsuccessful, 
they  know  that  they  will  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  incur  the  penalty  in- 
flicted upon  traitors. 

"I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  presented  an  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the 
views  which  I  have  taken  of  the  existing  topics  of  the  day.  It  would  ad- 
mit of  much  enlargement  and  additional  illustration,  but  I  have  already 
given  to  this  paper  an  inordinate  length.  In  contemplating  that  sketch, 
we  behold  much  more  to  animate  the  hopes  and  to  encourage  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  country,  than  to  create  regret  and  apprehension.  After  such  a 
political  storm  as  that  which  violently  raged  during  the  last  Congress,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  nation  would  instantly  settle  down  in  per- 
fect quiet  and  repose.  Considering  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory,  our 
numerous  population,  the  heated  conflicts  of  passion,  of  opinion,  of  in- 
terests and  of  sections,  pervading  the  entire  Union,  we  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  degree  of  calmness,  of  tranquility,  and 
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of  satisfaction,  which  prevails.  If  there  are  local  exceptions  at  the  North 
and  at  the  South,  of  rash  and  misguided  men,  who  would  madly  resist  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  let  us  not  despair  of  their  re- 
turn, in  seasonable  time,  to  reason  and  to  duty.  But  suppose  we  should 
be  disappointed,  and  that  the  standard  should  be  raised  of  open  resistance 
to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  possible  answer.  The  power,  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  government  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  resistance  put  down  at  every 
hazard.  Government,  in  the  fallen  and  depraved  state  of  man,  would  lose 
all  respect,  and  fall  into  disgrace  and  contempt,  if  it  did  not  possess  poten- 
tially, and  would  not,  in  extreme  cases,  practically  exercise  the  right  of 
employing  force.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
assumes  the  necessity  of  the  existence  and  the  application  of  force,  both  in 
our  foreign  and  domestic  relations.  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  '  to 
raise  and  support  armies,'  '  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,'  and  '  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections  and  repel  invasions.'  The  duty  of  executing  the  laws  and 
suppressing  insurrections,  is  without  limitation  or  qualification  ;  it  is  co- 
extensive with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  it  comprehends 
every  species  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  every  form  of 
insurrection,  no  matter  under  what  auspices  or  sanction  it  is  made.  In- 
dividuals, public  meetings,  States,  may  resolve,  as  often  as  their  tastes  or 
passion  may  prompt  them  to  resolve,  that  they  will  forcibly  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  secede  from  the  Union.  While  these  resolu- 
tions remain  on  paper,  they  are  harmless  ;  but  the  moment  a  daring  hand 
is  raised  to  resist,  by  force,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  duty  of  enforcing 
them  arises,  and  if  the  conflict  which  may  ensue  should  lead  to  civil  war, 
the  resisting  party,  having  begun  it,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  con- 
sequences. 

"  Since  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  and  the  Union  which 
it  created,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  have  advanced  in  population, 
power,  wealth,  internal  improvement,  and  national  greatness,  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  which,  unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modern  nations,  has  excited 
the  astonishment  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Our  ample 
limits  and  extensive  jurisdiction,  more  than  tripled,  have  been  ma^e  to 
embrace  all  the  provinces  of  Louisiana,  the  two  Floridas,  Texas  anllTOew 
Mexico ;  and  passing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  comprehending  Oregon,  and  California,  and  Utah.  Our  population 
has  risen  from  four  to  twenty-three  millions ;  our  revenue,  without  any 
onerous  burden,  has  grown  from  less  than  three  to  near  fifty  millions  of 
dollars ;  our  revolutionary  debt  is  extinguished ;  our  mercantile  marine  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  greatest  maritime  power ;  the  abundant  pro- 
ducts of  our  agriculture,  satisfy  all  our  wants,  and  contribute  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  other  nations ;  our  manufactures  are  rapidly  tending  to  the 
supply  of  all  we  essentially  need  from  them,  and  to  afford  a  surplus  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  extended  foreign  commerce ;  the  surface  of  our  land  is 
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striped  over  with  railroads  and  turnpikes,  and  our  sea  lakes  and  navio-able 
waters  resound  with  the  roar  of  innumerable  steam  vessels.  Your  own 
great  city  illustrates  our  surprising  progress.  After  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  this  Constitution,  in  1*790,  its  population  was  33,131. 
By  the  census  of  1850,  it  was  515,394,  and  our  other  cities  have  increased 
in  scarcely  a  less  ratio.  The  problem  of  the  capacity  of  representative 
government  to  maintain  free  and  liberal  institutions,  on  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, has  been  triumphantly  solved  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
the  all-powerful  agency  of  steam  and  lightning. 

"  Such  are  the  gratifying  results  which  have  been  obtained  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Union,  which  some  rash  men,  prompted  by  ambition, 
passion  and  frenzy,  would  seek  to  dissolve  and  subvert!  To  revolt 
against  such  a  government,  for  any  thing  which  has  passed,  would  be  so 
atrocious,  and  characterized  by  such  extreme  folly  and  madness,  that  we 
may  search  in  vain  for  an  example  of  it  in  human  annals.  We  can  look  for 
its  prototype  only  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  allusion)  to  that  diabolical  re- 
volt which,  recorded  on  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  has  been  illustrated  and 
commemorated  by  the  sublime  genius  of  the  immortal  Milton. 

"  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  us  enjoy  the  proud  consolation  afforded 
by  the  conviction  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
true  to  their  forefathers,  true  to  themselves,  and  true  to  posterity,  are  firmly 
and  immovably  attached  to  this  Union ;  that  they  see  in  it  a  safe  and  sure, 
if  not  the  sole  guaranty  of  liberty,  of  internal  peace,  of  prosperity,  and  of 
national  happiness,  progress  and  greatness ;  that  its  dissolution  would  be 
followed  by  endless  wars  among  ourselves,  by  the  temptation  or  invitation 
to  foreign  powers  to  take  part  in  them,  and  finally,  by  foreign  subjugation, 
or  the  establishment  of  despotism ;  and  that '  united  we  stand — divided 
we  fall.' 

"  I  am,  with  the  highest  respect,        / 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  Clay. 

"  To  Messrs.  Stephen  Whitney,  Geo. 
Griswold,  Daniel  Ullmann, 
and  the  other  signers  of  the 

•J)      Address." 


NOTE  E— Page  255. 


We  have  not  been  disposed  to  attach  party  designations  to 
the  names  of  the  senators,  who,  in  their  places,  pronounced  eu- 
logies on  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Clay  the  day  after  his 
death,  as  cited  in  the  text.  The  speakers  were  equally  divided 
between  the  two  great  parties ;  but  there  was  no  party  feeling. 
So  far  as  party  politics  are  concerned,  Mr.  Clay  did  not  come  to 
his  end  as  a  party  man,  but  as  an  American  Patriot,  which  all 
of  both  parties  felt,  perhaps  equally ;  and  the  tributes  of  respect 
paid  to  him  by  the  Democrats,  after  he  was  dead,  were  doubtless 
equally  sincere  as  those  rendered  by  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Clay,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  these  pages,  was  always  a 
national  man  ;  but  the  efforts  he  made  to  bring  about  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  disarmed  the  party  feeling  of  his  former  politi- 
cal opponents,  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
died  equally  lamented  by  all.  All  of  both  parties,  apparently, 
were  disposed  to  render  equal  honors  to  his  name.  They 
seemed  to  rival  each  other  in  doing  justice  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican Patriot,  and  in  claiming  a  common  property  in  his  fame. 
It  was  not  simply  the  effect  of  the  subduing  power  of  the  great 
destroyer,  though  this,  undoubtedly,  had  its  influence  ;  but  it 
was  a  sincere  respect  for  the  man.  He  left  the  theater  of  his 
great  earthly  exploits  admired,  loved,  and  lamented  by  all^kAs 
in  the  Senate,  so  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  his 
eulogists  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  nation,  and  no  one  would  know  from  the  remarks  of  the 
speakers,  to  which  party  they  belonged,  except  incidentally  dis- 
closed by  some  of  them. 

There  is  not  only  a  special  interest  in  these  speeches  on  such 
an  occasion,  but  they  are  especially  pertinent  to  our  general  pur- 
pose, as  they  exhibit  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Clay  in  many 
points  of  view  peculiarly  fresh  and  glowing,  as  coming  up  from 
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the  heart,  at  the  same  time  that  they  revive  and  record  histori- 
cal recollections  of  interest  and  value.  Take  them  as  a  whole, 
they  are  an  epitome  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
from  this  body  of  evidence  alone,  a  total  stranger  to  Mr.  Clay's 
history  would  have  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  it.  It  is  a  chapter 
of  its  own  kind,  and  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  pic- 
ture— brief,  condensed,  and  replete  with  eloquent  thought.  It 
is  the  last  act  of  the  drama — not  tragical,  but  yet  having  all  the 
interest  of  such  an  exhibition,  because  the  hand  of  death  is  in  it. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  30,  1852,  a  message 
was  received  from  the  Senate  by  the  hands  of  Asbury  Dickens, 
Esq.,  its  Secretary,  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  late 
senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  adoption  of  certain  resolutions 
of  that  body.  • 

,  M.  Breckinridge*  rose  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker :  I  rise  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  announcing  to 
this  body  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  late  a  senator  in  Congress  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

"  Mr.  Clay  expired  at  his  lodgings  in  this  city  yesterday  morning,  at 
seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  noble  intellect  was  unclouded  to  the  last.  After  protracted  sufferings, 
he  passed  away  without  pain  ;  and  so  gently  did  the  spirit  leave  his  frame, 
that  the  moment  of  departure  was  not  observed  by  the  friends  who 
watched  at  his  bedside.  His  last  hours  were  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  an  affectionate  son,  and  he  died  surrounded  by  friends  who,  dur- 
ing his  long  illness,  had  done  all  that  affection  could  suggest  to  soothe  his 
sufferings. 

"  Although  this  sad  event  has  been  expected  for  many  weeks,  the  shock 
it  produced,  and  the  innumerable  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory  exhib- 
ited on  every  side,  and  in  every  form,  prove  the  depth  of  the  public  sorrow 
and  the  greatness  of  the  public  loss. 

«perishably  associated  as  his  name  has  been  for  fifty  years  with  every 
vent  affecting  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  is  indeed  gone  forever.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  that  we  shall  see  no 
more  his  noble  form  within  these  walls — that  we  shall  hear  no  more  his 
patriot  tones,  now  rousing  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their  rights 
against  a  foreign  foe,  now  imploring  them  to  preserve  concord  among 
themselves.  We  shall  see  him  no  more.  The  memory  and  the  fruits  of 
his  services  alone  remain  to  us.  Amid  the  general  gloom,  the  Capitol 
itself  looks  desolate,  as  if  the  genius  of  the  place  had  departed.  Already 
the  intelligence  has  reached  almost  every  quarter  of  the  Republic,  and  a 
great  people  mourn  with  us,  to-day,  the  death  of  their  most  illustrious 

*  J.  0.  Beckinridge,  of  Kentucky. 
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citizen.  Sympathizing,  as  we  do,  deeply,  with  his  family  and  friends,  yet 
private  affliction  is  absorbed  in  the  general  sorrow.  The  spectacle  of  a 
whole  community  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  is  far  more  touching 
than  any  manifestation  of  private  grief.  In  speaking  of  a  loss  which  is  na- 
tional, I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  universal  burst  of  grief  with  which 
Kentucky  will  receive  these  tidings.  The  attempt  would  be  vain  to 
depict  the  gloom  that  will  cover  her  people,  when  they  know  that  the 
pillar  of  fire  has  been  removed  which  has  guided  their  footsteps  for  the  life 
of  a  generation. 

"It  is  known  to  the  country  that,  from  the  memorable  session  of  1849- 
'50,  Mr.  Clay's  health  gradually  declined.  Although  several  years  of  his 
senatorial  term  remained,  he  did  not  propose  to  continue  in  the  public 
service  longer  than  the  present  session.  He  came  to  Washington  chiefly 
to  defend,  if  it  should  become"  necessary,  the  measures  of  Adjustment,  to 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  largely  contributed ;  but  the  condition  of  his 
health  did  not  allow  him,  at  any  time,  to  participate  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Senate.  During  the  winter  he  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  his  room, 
with  slight  changes  in  his  condition,  but  gradually  losing  the  remnant  of 
his  strength.  During  the  long  and  dreary  winter,  he  conversed  much  and 
cheerfully  with  his  friends,  and  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Although  he  did  not  expect  a  restoration  to  health,  he  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  mild  season  of  the  spring  would  bring  to  him  strength  enough  to 
return  to  Ashland,  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  alas  !  spring 
that  brings  life  to  all  nature,  brought  no  life  nor  hope  to  him.  After  the 
month  of  March,  his  vital  powers  rapidly  wasted,  and  for  weeks  he  lay 
patiently  awaiting  the  stroke  of  death.  But  the  approach  of  the  destroyer 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  No  clouds  overhung  his  future.  He  met  the  end 
with  composure,  and  his  pathway  to  the  grave  was  brightened  by  the  im- 
mortal hopes  which  spring  from  the  Christian  faith. 

"  Not  long  before  his  death,  having  just  returned  from  Kentucky,  I 
bore  to  him  a  token  of  affection  from  his  excellent  wife.  Never  can  I 
forget  his  appearance,  his  manner,  or  his  words.  After  speaking  of  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  country,  he  changed  the  conversation  to  his 
own  future,  and  looking  on  me  with  his  fine  eye  undimmed,  and  his 
voice  full  of  its  original  compass  and  melody,  he  said,  '  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die,  sir.  I  have  hope,  faith,  and  some  confidence.  I  do  not  think 
any  man  can  be  entirely  certain  in  regard  to  his  future  state,  but  I  have 
an  abiding  trust  in  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour.'  It  will 
assuage  the  grief  of  his  family  to  know  that  he  looked  hopefully  beyond 
the  tomb,  and  a  Christian  people  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  a  man  in 
his  last  hours  reposed  with  simplicity  and  confidence  on  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel. 

"  It  is  the  custom,  on  occasions  like  this,  to  speak  of  the  parentage  and 
childhood  of  the  deceased,  and  to  follow  him,  step  by  step,  through  life.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  relate  even  all  the  great  events  of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  be- 
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cause  they  are  familiar  to  the  whole  country,  and  it  would  be  needless 
to  enumerate  a  long  list  of  public  services  which  form  a  part  of  American 
history. 

"  Beginning  life  as  a  friendless  boy,  with  few  advantages  save  those  con- 
ferred by  nature,  while  yet  a  minor  he  left  Virginia,  the  State  of  his  birth, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky.  At  a  bar 
remarkable  for  its  numbers  and  talent,  Mr.  Clay  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  elected  from  the  county  of  Fayette  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  was  the  Speaker  of  that  body.  Coming 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  in  1806,  he  entered 
upon  a  parliamentary  career,  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  in  our  annals. 
From  that  time,  he  remained  habitually  in  the  public  eye.  As  a  senator,  as 
a  member  of  this  House,  and  its  Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  his  country 
abroad,  and  as  a  high  officer  in  the  Executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  intimately  connected  for  fifty  years  with  every  great  measure 
of  American  policy.  Of  the  mere  party  measures  of  this  period,  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak.  Many  of  them  have  passed  away,  and  are  remembered 
only  as  the  occasion  for  the  great  intellectual  efforts  which  marked  their 
discussion.  Concerning  others,  opinions  are  still  divided.  They  will  go 
into  history,  with  the  reasons  on  either  side  rendered  by  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  time. 

"  As  a  leader  in  a  deliberative  body,  Mr.  Clay  had  no  equal  in  America. 
In  him,  intellect,  person,  eloquence,  and  courage,  united  to  form  a  character 
fit  to  command.  He  fired  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  controlled  by  his 
amazing  will,  individuals  and  masses.  No  reverse  -  could  crush  his  spirit, 
nor  defeat  reduce  him  to  despair.  Equally  erect  and  dauntless  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  when  successful  he  moved  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  with  severe  resolution ;  when  defeated,  he  rallied  his  broken 
bands  around  him,  and  from  his  eagle-eye  shot  along  their  ranks  the  con- 
tagion of  his  own  courage.  Destined  for  a  leader,  he  everywhere  asserted 
his  destiny.  In  his  long  and  eventful  life,  he  came  in  contact  with  men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions,  but  he  never  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  superior  to  himself.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  at  the  bar,  in 
the  Senate — everywhere  within  the  circle  of  his  personal  presence,  he  as- 
sumed and  maintained  a  position  of  pre-eminence. 

"  But  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  party  leader,  was  not  his  only  nor 
his  highest  title  to  renown.  That  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  purely  patriotic 
spirit  which,  on  great  occasions,  always  signalized  his  conduct.  We  have 
had  no  statesman  who,  in  periods  of  real  and  imminent  public  peril,  has 
exhibited  a  more  genuine  and  enlarged  patriotism  than  Henry  Clay. 
Whenever  a  question  presented  itself  actually  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Clay,  rising  above  the  passions  of  the  hour,  always  exerted 
his  powers  to  solve  it  peacefully  and  honorably.  Although  more  liable 
than  most  men,  from  his  impetuous  and  ardent  nature,  to  feel  strongly  the 
passions  common  to  us  all,  it  was  his  rare  faculty  to  be  able  to  subdue  them 
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in  a  great  crisis,  and  to  hold  toward  all  sections  of  the  Confederacy  the 
language  of  concord  and  brotherhood.       , 

"  Sir,  it  will  be  a  proud  pleasure  to  every  true  American  heart  to  remem- 
ber the  great  occasions  when  Mr.  Clay  has  displayed  a  sublime  patriotism — 
when  the  ill-temper  engendered  by  the  times,  and  the  miserable  jealousies 
of  the  day,  seemed  to  have  been  driven  from  his  bosom  by  the  expulsive 
power  of  nobler  feelings — when  every  throb  of  his  heart  was  given  to  his 
country,  every  effort  of  his  intellect  dedicated  to  her  service.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  three  periods  when  the  American  system  of  government 
was  exposed  to  its  severest  trials  ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  when  His- 
tory shall  relate  the  struggles  which  preceded  the  dangers  which  were 
averted  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Tariff  Compromise  of  1833,  and 
the  Adjustment  of  1850,  the  same  pages  will  record  the  genius,  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay  ? 

"  Nor  was  it  in  Mr.  Clay's  nature  to  lag  behind  until  measures  of  adjustr 
ment  were  matured,  and  then  come  forward  to  swell  a  majority.  On  the 
contrary,  like  a  bold  and  real  statesman,  he  was  ever  among  the  first  to 
meet  the  peril,  and  hazard  his  fame  upon  the  remedy.  It  is  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  us  all  that,  when  lately  the  fury  of  sectional  discord  threatened 
to  sever  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Clay,  though  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  years,  came  back  to  the  Senate,  the  theater  of 
his  glory,  and  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  strength  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
preserving  the  union  of  the  States. 

u  With  characteristic  courage,  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a  scheme  of 
settlement.  But,  while  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing a  plan,  he  did  not,  with  petty  ambition,  insist  upon  its  adoption  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  modes ;  but,  taking  his  own  as  a  starting-point  for 
discussion  and  practical  action,  he  nobly  labored  with  his  compatriots  to 
change  and  improve  it  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  an  acceptable  adjustment. 
Throughout  the  long  and  arduous  struggle,  the  love  of  country  expelled 
from  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  Mr.  Clay  proved,  for  the  third 
time,  that  though  he  was  ambitious,  and  loved  glory,  he  had  no  ambition 
to  mount  to  fame  on  the  confusions  of  his  country.  And  this  conviction 
is  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  the  party  measures  and  the  party 
passions  of  former  times  have  not,  for  several  years,  interposed  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  the  masses  of  his  countrymen.  After  1850,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  his  mission  was  accomplished,  and  during  the  same  period,  the  regards 
and  affections  of  the  American  people  have  been  attracted  to  him  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  For  many  months  the  warmest  feelings,  the  deepest 
anxieties,  of  all  parties  centered  upon  the  dying  statesman ;  the  glory  of 
his  great  actions  shed  a  mellow  luster  on  his  declining  years,  and  to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  fame,  his  countrymen,  weaving  for  him  the  laurel  wreath, 
with  common  hands  did  bind  it  about  his  venerable  brows,  and  send  him, 
crowned,  to  history. 

"  The  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  sir,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  abiding  fame 
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which  surely  awaits  the  direct  and  candid  statesman.  The  entire  absence 
of  equivocation  or  disguise  in  all  his  acts,  was  his  master-key  to  the  popu- 
lar heart ;  for  while  the  people  will  forgive  the  errors  of  a  bold  and  open 
nature,  he  sins  past  forgiveness  who  deliberately  deceives  them.  Hence 
Mr.  Clay,  though  often  defeated  in  his  measures  of  policy,  always  secured 
the  respect  of  his  opponents  without  losing  the  confidence  of  his  friends. 
He  never  paltered  in  a  double  sense.  The  country  never  was  in  doubt  as 
to  his  opinions  or  his  purposes.  In  all  the  contests  of  his  time,  his  position 
on  great  public  questions  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  cloudless  sky.  Sir, 
standing  by  the  grave  of  this  great  man,  and  considering  these  things,  how 
contemptible  does  appear  the  mere  legerdemain  of  politics  !  What  a  re- 
proach is  his  life  on  that  false  policy  which  would  trifle  with  a  great  and 
upright  people !  If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph,  I  would  inscribe,  as  the 
highest  eulogy,  on  the  stone  which  shall  mark  his  resting-place,  '  Here  lies 
a  man  who  was  in  the  public  service  for  fifty  years,  and  never  attempted  to 
deceive  his  countrymen.' 

"  While  the  youth  of  America  should  imitate  his  noble  qualities,  they 
may  take  courage  from  his  career,  and  note  the  high  proof  it  affords. that, 
under  our  equal  institutions,  the  avenues  to  honor  are  open  to  all.  Mr.  Clay 
rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  unaided  by  power,  patronage,  or  wealth. 
At  an  age  when  our  young  men  are  usually  advanced  to  the  higher  schools 
of  learning,  provided  only  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  he 
turned  his  steps  to  the  West,  and,  amid  the  rude  collisions  of  a  border 
life,  matured  a  character  whose  highest  exhibitions  were  destined  to  mark 
eras  in  his  country's  history.  Beginning  on  the  frontiers  of  American 
civilization,  the  orphan  boy,  supported  only  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  powers,  and  by  the  confidence  of  the  people,  surmounted  all  the  bar- 
riers of  adverse  fortune,  and  won  a  glorious  name  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  Let  the  generous  youth,  fired  with  honorable  ambition,  remember 
that  the  American  system  of  government  offers  on  every  hand  bounties  to 
merit.  If,  like  Clay,  orphanage,  obscurity,  poverty,  shall  oppress  him  ;  yet 
if,  like  Clay,  he  feels  the  Promethean  spark  within,  let  him  remember  that 
his  country,  like  a  generous  mother,  extends  her  arms  to  welcome  and  to 
cherish  every  one  of  her  children  whose  genius  and  worth  may  promote 
her  prosperity  or  increase  her  renown. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  of  woe  around  us,  and  the  general  voice,  announce 
that  another  great  man  has  fallen.  Our  consolation  is  that  he  was  not 
taken  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  but  sunk  into  the  grave  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  illustrious  career.  The  great  statesmen  who  have  filled  the 
largest  space  in  the  public  eye,  one  by  one,  are  passing  away.  Of  the 
three  great  leaders  of  the  Senate,  one  alone  remains,  and  he  must  follow 
soon.  We  shall  witness  no  more  their  intellectual  struggles  in  the  Amer- 
ican forum  ;  but  the  monuments  of  their  genius  will  be  cherished  as  the 
common  property  of  the  people,  and  their  names  will  continue  to  confer 
dignity  and  renown  upon  their  country. 
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"  Not  less  illustrious  than  the  greatest  of  these  will  be  the  name  of 
Clay — a  name  pronounced  with  pride  by  Americans  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  a  name  to  be  remembered  while  history  shall  record  the  strug- 
gles of  modern  Greece  for  freedom,  or  the  spirit  of  liberty  burn  in  the 
South  American  bosom  ;  a  living  and  immortal  name — a  name  that  would 
descend  to  posterity  without  the  aid  of  letters,  borne  by  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation.  Every  memorial  of  such  a  man  will  possess  a 
meaning  and  a  value  to  his  countrymen.  His  tomb  will  be  a  hallowed 
spot.  Great  memories  will  cluster  there,  and  his  countrymen,  as  they  visit 
it,  may  well  exclaim — 

" '  Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines, 
Shrines  to  no  creed  confined ; 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind.' 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  has  received, 
with  the  deepest  sensibility,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Henry  Clay. 

"Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a  testimony  of  the  profound  respect 
this  House  entertains  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
body,  will  attend  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay,  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Henry 
Clay,  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  this 
House  do  now  adjourn." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EWING.* 

Mr.  Ewing  rose  and  said :  "  A  noble  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  forever. 
A  long  life  of  brilliant  and  self-devoted  public  service  is  finished  at  last, 
and  we  now  stand  at  its  conclusion,  looking  back  through  the  changeful 
history  of  that  life  to  its  beginning,  cotemporaneous  with  the  very  birth 
of  the  Republic,  and  its  varied  events  mingled  in  our  hearts  and  our  mem- 
ories^— with  the  triumph  and  calamities,  the  weakness  and  the  power,  the 
adversity  and  prosperity  of  a  country  we  love  so  much.  As  we  contem- 
plate this  sad  event  in  this  place,  the  shadows  of  the  past  gather  over  us ; 
the  memories  of  events  long  gone  crowd  upon  us,  and  the  shades  of  de- 
parted patriots  seem  to  hover  about  us,  waiting  to  receive  into  their  midst 
the  spirit  of  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  a  co-laborer  with  them  in  a  common 
cause,  and  to  share  in  the  rewards  of  their  virtues.  Henceforth  he  must  be 
to  us  as  one  of  them. 

"  They  say  he  was  ambitious.  If  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault,  and  griev- 
ously has  he  answered  it.  He  has  found  in  it  naught  but  disappointment. 
It  has  but  served  to  aggravate  the  mortification  of  his  defeats,  and  furnish 
*  Presley  Ewing,  of  Kentucky. 
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an  additional  luster  to  the  triumph  of  his  foes.  Those  who  come  after  us 
may,  ay,  they  will,  inquire  why  his  statue  stands  not  among  the  statues  of 
those  whom  men  thought  ablest  and  worthiest  to  govern  ? 

"  But  his  ambition  was  a  high  and  holy  feeling,  unselfish,  magnanimous. 
Its  aspirations  were  for  his  country's  good,  and  its  triumph  was  his  coun- 
try's prosperity.  Whether  in  honor  or  reproach,  in  triumph  or  defeat,  that 
heart  of  his  never  throbbed  with  one  pulsation  save  for  her  honor  and  her 
welfare.  Turn  to  him  in  that  last,  best  deed,  and  crowning  glory  of  a  life 
so  full  of  public  service  and  of  honor,  when  his  career  of  personal  ambition 
was  finished  forever.  Rejected  again  and  again  by  his  countrymen  ;  just 
abandoned  by  a  party  which  would  scarce  have  had  an  existence  without 
his  genius,  his  courage,  and  his  labors,  that  great  heart,  ever  firm  and  de- 
fiant to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  but  defenseless  against  the  ingratitude 
of  friends,  doubtless  wrung  with  the  bitterest  mortification  of  his  life ;  then 
it  was,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  gathering  storm  rose 
upon  his  country.  All  eyes  turned  to  him  ;  all  voices  called  for  those  serv- 
ices which,  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  and  security,  they  had  so  carelessly 
rejected.  With  no  misanthropic  chagrin,  with  no  morose,  selfish  resent- 
ment, he  forgot  all  but  his  country  and  that  country  endangered.  He  re- 
turns to  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  his  fame,  which  he  had  thought  to 
have  left  forever.  A  scene — that  American  Senate-Chamber,  clothed  in  no 
gorgeous  drapery,  shrouded  in  no  superstitious  awe  or  ancient  reverence 
for  hereditary  power,  but  to  a  reflecting  American  mind  more  full  of  in- 
terest, of  dignity,  and  of  grandeur,  than  any  spot  on  this  broad  earth,  not 
made  holy  by  religion's  consecrating  seal.  See.  him  as  he  enters  there, 
tremblingly,  but  hopefully,  upon  the  last,  most  momentous,  perhaps  most 
doubtful  conflict  of  his  life.  Sir,  many  a  gay  tournament  has  been  more 
dazzling  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  more  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  display  of 
jewelry  and  cloth  of  gold,  in  -the  sound  of  heralds'  trumpets,  in  the  grand 
array  of  princely  beauty  and  of  royal  pride.  Many  a  battle-field  has  trem- 
bled beneath  a  more  ostentatious  parade  of  human  power,  and  its  con- 
querors have  been  crowned  with  laurels,  honored  with  triumphs,  and 
apotheosized  amid  the  demigods  of  history ;  but  to  the  thoughtful,  hope- 
ful, philanthropic  student  of  the  annals  of  his  race,  never  was  there  a  con- 
flict in  which  such  dangers  were  threatened,  such  hopes  imperiled,  or  the 
hero  of  which  deserved  a  warmer  gratitude,  a  nobler  triumph,  or  a  prouder 
monument. 

"  Sir,  from  that  long,  anxious,  and  exhausting  conflict  he  never  rose 
again.  In  that  last  battle  for  his  country's  honor,  and  his  country's  safety, 
he  received  the  mortal  wound  which  laid  him  low ;  and  we  now  mourn 
the  death  of  a  martyred  patriot. 

"But  never,  in  all  the  grand  drama  which  the  story  of  his  life  arrays, 
never  has  he  presented  a  sublimer  or  a  more  touching  spectacle  than  in 
those  last  days  of  his  decline  and  death.  Broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
wounded  and  scathed  in  many  a  fiery  conflict,  that  aged,  worn,  and  de- 
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cayed  body,  in  such  a  mournful  contrast  with  the  never-dying  strength  of 
his  giant  spirit,  he  seemed  a  proud  and  sacred,  though  a  crumbling  monu- 
ment of  past  glory.  Standing  among  us  like  some  ancient  colossal  ruin 
amid  the  degenerate  and  more  diminutive  structures  of  modern  times,  its 
vast  proportions  magnified  by  the  contrast,  he  reminded  us  of  those  days 
when  there  were  giants  in  the  land,  and  we  remembered  that  even  then 
there  was  none  whose  prowess  could  withstand  his  arm.  To  watch  him  in 
that  slow  decline,  yielding  with  dignity,  and,  as  it  were,  inch  by  inch,  to 
that  last  enemy,  as  a  hero  yields  to  a  conquering  foe,  the  glorious  light  of 
his  intellect  blazing  still  in  all  its  wonted  brilliancy,  and  setting  at  defiance 
the  clouds  that  vainly  attempted  to  obscure  it,  he  was  more  full  of  interest 
than  in  the  day  of  his  glory  and  his  power.  There  are  some  men  whose 
brightest  intellectual  emanations  rise  so  little  superior  to  the  instincts  of  the 
animal,  that  we  are  led  fearfully  to  doubt  that  cherished  truth  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  which,  even  in  despair,  men  press  to  their  doubting  hearts. 
But  it  is  in  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  he  that  we  are  re-assured  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  kindred  though  superior  spirit,  of  a  soul  which,  immor- 
tal like  his  fame,  knows  no  old  age,  no  decay,  no  death. 

"  The  wondrous  light  of  his  unmatched  intellect  may  have  dazzled  a 
world,  the  eloquence  of  that  inspired  tongue  may  have  enchanted  millions, 
but  there  are  few  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  that  noble  heart.  To 
see  him  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  joy  and  in  sadness,  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  and  in  the  busy  daytime — this  it  was  to  know  and 
love  him.  To  see  the  impetuous  torrent  of  that  resistless  will ;  the  hurri- 
cane of  those  passions,  hushed  in  peace,  breathe  calm  and  gently  as  a  sum- 
mer zephyr ;  to  feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  that  hand  in  the  grasp  of  friend- 
ship, which  in  the  rage  of  fiery  conflict  could  hurl  scorn  and  defiance  at  his 
foe ;  to  see  that  eagle  eye,  which  oft  would  burn  with  patriotic  ardor,  or 
flash  with  the  lightning  of  his  anger,  beam  with  the  kindliest  express- 
ions of  tenderness  and  affection ; — then  it  was,  and  then  alone,  we  could 
learn  to  know  and  feel  that  that  heart  was  warmed  by  the  same  sacred  fire 
from  above,  which  enkindled  the  light  of  his  resplendent  intellect.  In  the 
death  of  such  a  man  even  patriotism  itself  might  pause,  and  for  a  moment 
stand  aloof  while  friendship  shed  a  tear  of  sorrow  upon  his  bier. 

"  '  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  /' 

"  But  who  can  estimate  his  country's  loss  ?  What  tongue  portray  the 
desolation  which,  in  this  House,  throughout  this  broad  land,  hangs  a  gloomy 
pall  over  his  grief-stricken  countrymen  ?  How  poorly  can  words  like  mine 
translate  the  eloquence  of  a  whole  people's  grief  for  a  patriot's  death  !  For 
a  nation's  loss  let  a  nation  mourn.  For  that  stupendous  calamity  to  our 
country  and  mankind,  be  the  heavens  hung  with  black ;  let  the  wailing 
elements  chant  his  dirge,  and  the  universal  heart  of  man  throb  with  one 
common  pang  of  grief  and  anguish." 
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"  Mr  Speaker  :  I  must  try  to  lay  a  single  laurel  leaf  in  that  open  coffin 
which  is  already  garlanded  by  the  eloquent  tributes  to  the  illustrious  de- 
parted, which  have  been  heard  in  this  now  solemn  Hall — for  I  come,  sir, 
from  the  district  of  his  birth.  I  represent  on  this  floor  that  old  Hanover 
so  proud  of  her  Henrys — her  Patrick  Henry,  and  her  Henry  Clay.  I 
speak  for  a  people  among  whom  he  has  always  had  as  earnest  and  devoted 
friends  as  were  ever  the  grace  and  glory  of  a  patriot  and  statesman. 

"  I  shall  attempt  no  sketch  of  his  life.  That  you  have  had  from  other  and 
abler  hands  than  mine.  Till  yesterday  that  life  was,  of  his  own  free  gift, 
the  property  of  his  country ;  to-day  it  belongs  to  her  history.  It  is  known 
to  all,  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Constant,  stern  opponent  of  his  political 
school  as  has  been  my  State,  I  say  for  her,  that  nowhere  in  this  broad  land 
are  his  great  qualities  more  admired,  or  his  death  more  mourned,  than  in 
Virginia.    Well  may  this  be  so  ;  for  she  is  his  mother,  and  he  was  her  son. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  remember  the  party  strifes  in  which  he  was  so 
much  mingled,  and  through  which  we  all  more  or  less  have  passed,  and 
then  survey  this  scene,  and  think  how  far,  as  the  lightning  has  borne  the 
news  that  he  is  gone,  half-masted  flags  are  drooping  and  church-bells  are 
tolling,  and  men  are  sorrowing — I  can  but  feel  that  it  is  good  for  mau  to 
die.  For  when  death  enters,  oh  !  how  the  unkindnesses,  and  jealousies, 
and  rivalries  of  life  do  vanish,  and  how,  like  incense  from  an  altar,  do  peace 
and  friendship,  and  all  the  sweet  charities  of  our  nature,  rise  around  the 
corpse  which  was  once  a  man. 

"And  of  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  was  more  of  veritable,  noble  man- 
hood cased  in  mortal  mold  than  was  found  in  him  to  whose  memory  this 
brief  and  humble,  but  true  and  heartfelt,  tribute  is  paid.  But  his  eloquent 
voice  is  hushed,  his  high  heart  is  stilled,  '  Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe, 
he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.'  With  more  than  threescore  years 
and  ten  upon  him,  and  honors  clustered  thick  about  him,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  unclouded  intellect,  and  all  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  he 
has  met  the  fate  which  is  evitable  by  none.  Lamented  by  all  his  country- 
men, his  name  is  bright  on  Fame's  immortal  roll.  He  has  finished  his 
course,  and  he  has  his  crown.  What  more  fruit  can  life  bear  ?  What  can 
it  give  that  Henry  Clay  has  not  gained  ? 

"  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  around  his  tomb  should  be  heard  not  only  the  dirge 
that  wails  his  loss,  but  the  jubilant  anthem  which  sounds  that  on  the 
world's  great  battle-field  another  victory  has  been  won,  another  incontest- 
able greatness  achieved." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CHANDLER.f 

"  Mr.  Speaker :  It  would  seem  as  if  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ewing]  was  receiving  an  early  answer, 
*  John  S.  Caskie,  of  Virginia. 
f  Joseph  R.  Cnandler,  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  that  the  heavens  are  hung  in  Mack,  and  the  wailing  elements  are  sing- 
ing the  funeral  dirge  of  Henry  Clay.  Amid  this  elemental  gloom  and  the 
distress  which  pervades  the  nation  at  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  private 
grief  should  not  obtrude  itself  upon  notice,  nor  personal  anguish  seek  for 
utterance.  Silence  is  the  best  exponent  of  individual  sorrow,  and  the 
heart  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  shrinks  from  an  exposition  of  its 
affliction. 

"  Could  I  have  consulted  my  own  feelings  on  the  event  which  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  the  present  moment,  I  should  even  have  for- 
borne attendance  here,  and,  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  my  chamber, 
have  mused  upon  the  terrible  lesson  which  has  been  administered  to  the 
people  and  the  nation.  But  I  represent  a  constituency  who  justly  pride 
themselves  upon  the  unwavering  attachment  they  have  ever  felt  and  mani- 
fested to  Henry  Clay — a  constant,  pervading,  hereditary  love  ;  the  son  has 
taken  up  the  father's  affection,  and,  amid  all  the  professions  of  political  at- 
tachments to  others,  whom  the  accidents  of  party  have  made  prominent, 
and  the  success  of  party  has  made  powerful,  true  to  his  own  instincts,  and 
true  to  the  sanctified  legacy  of  his  father,  he  has  placed  the  name  of  Henry 
Clay  forward  and  pre-eminent  as  the  exponent  of  what  is  greatest  in  states- 
manship and  purest  in  patriotism.  And  even,  sir,  when  party  fealty  caused 
other  attachments  to  be  avowed  for  party  uses,  the  preference  was  lim- 
ited to  the  occupancy  of  office,  and  superiority  admitted  for  Clay  in  all  that 
is  reckoned  above  party  estimation. 

"  Nor  ought  I  to  forbear  to  add  that,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  dele- 
gation which  represents  my  Commonwealth,  I  am  requested  to  utter  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  who  yield  to  no  portion 
of  this  great  Union  in  their  appreciation  of  the  talents,  their  reverence  for 
the  lofty  patriotism,  their  admiration  of  the  statesmanship,  and  hereafter 
their  love  of  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay. 

"  I  can  not,  therefore,  be  silent  on  this  occasion,  without  injustice  to  the 
affections  of  my  constituency,  even  though  I  painfully  feel  how  inadequate 
to  the  reverence  and  love  my  people  have  toward  that  statesman  must  be 
all  that  I  have  to  utter  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  know  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  now  the  nation  is  to  find  the  men  she 
needs  in  peril — either  other  calls  than  those  of  politics  are  holding  in 
abeyance  the  talents  which  the  nation  may  need,  or  else  a  generation  is  to 
pass  undistinguished  by  the  greatness  of  our  statesmen.  Of  the  noble  minds 
that  have  swayed  the  Senate,  one  yet  survives  in  the  maturity  of  powerful 
intellect,  carefully  disciplined  and  nobly  exercised.  May  He  who  has  thus 
far  blessed  our  nation,  spare  to  her  and  the  world,  that  of  which  the  world 
must  always  envy  our  country  the  possession.  But  my  business  is  with  the 
dead. 

"  The  biography  of  Henry  Clay,  from  his  childhood  upward,  is  too  fa- 
miliar to  every  American  for  me  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  this  House  by 
a  reference  directly  thereto  ;  and  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
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ceded  me  have,  with  affectionate  hand  and  appropriate  delicacy,  swept 
away  the  dust  which  nearly  fourscore  years  have  scattered  over  a  part  of 
the  record,  and  have  made  our  pride  greater  in  his  life,  and  our  grief  more 
poignant  at  his  death,  hy  showing  some  of  those  passages  which  attract 
respect  to  our  republican  institutions,  of  which  Mr.  Clay's  whole  life  was 
the  able  support  and  most  successful  illustration. 

u  It  would,  then,  he  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  renew  that  effort, 
though  inquiiy  into  the  life  and  conduct  of  Henry  Clay  would  present  new 
themes  for  private  eulogy,  new  grounds  for  public  gratitude. 

"  How  rare  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  man  living,  can,  with  con- 
fidence, rely  on  extensive  personal  friendship,  or,  dying,  think  to  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  regret  beyond  that  which  includes  the  public  loss  or  the  dis- 
appointment of  individual  hopes  !  Yet,  sir,  the  message  which  yesterday 
went  forth  from  this  city,  that  Henry  Clay  was  dead,  brought  sorrow — per- 
sonal, private,  special  sorrow — to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  each  of  whom 
felt  that  from  his  own  love  for,  his  long  attachment  to,  his  disinterested 
hopes  in,  Henry  Clay,  he  had  a  particular  sorrow  to  cherish  and  express, 
which  weighed  upon  his  heart  separate  from  the  sense  of  national  loss. 

"  No  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  nation  had  the  art  so  to  identify  himself 
with  public  measures  of  the  most  momentous  character,  and  to  maintain, 
at  the  same  time,  almost  universal  affection,  like  that  great  statesman.  His 
business,  from  his  boyhood,  was  with  national  concerns,  and  he  dealt  with 
them  as  with  familiar  things.  And  yet  his  sympathies  were  with  individual 
interests,  enterprises,  affections,  joys,  and  sorrows  ;  and  while  every  patriot 
bowed  in  humble  deference  to  his  lofty  attainments-  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  his  national  services,  almost  every  man  in  this  vast  Republic  knew  that 
the  great  statesman  was,  in  feeling  and  experience,  identified  with  his  own 
position.  Hence  the  universal  love  of  the  people ;  hence  their  enthusiasm, 
in  all  times,  for  his  fame.     Hence,  sir,  their  present  grief.  . 

"  Many  other  public  men  of  our  country  have  distinguished  themselves, 
and  brought  honor  to  the  nation,  by  superiority  in  some  peculiar  branch 
of  the  public  service ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
have  acquired  peculiar  eminence  in  every  path  of  duty  he  was  called  to 
tread.  In  the  earnestness  of  debate,  which  great  public  interests  and  dis- 
tinguished opposing  talents  excited  in  this  House,  he  had  no  superior  in 
energy,  force,  or  effect.  Yet,  as  the  presiding  officer,  by  blandness  of  lan- 
guage, and  firmness  of  purpose,  he  soothed  and  made  orderly  ;  and  thus, 
by  official  dignity,  he  commanded  the  respect  which  energy  had  secured  to 
him  on  the  floor. 

"  Wherever  official  or  social  duties  demanded  an  exercise  of  his  powers, 
there  was  a  preeminence  which  seemed  prescriptively  his  own.  In  the  lofty 
debate  of  the  Senate,  and  the  stirring  harangues  to  popular  assemblages, 
he  was  the  orator  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  unity  of  design  evinced  in  all  he  said  or  did,  fixed  in  the  public 
mind  a  confidence  strong  and  expansive  as  the  affections  he  had  won. 
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"  Year  after  year,  sir,  has  Henry  Clay  been  achieving  the  work  of  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  warmest 
wishes  of  his  warmest  friends  were  disappointed,  that  he  entered  on  the 
fruition  of  a  patriot's  highest  hopes,  and  stood  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
admiration  and  confidence  which  nothing  but  the  antagonism  of  party 
relations  could  have  divided. 

"  How  rich  that  enjoyment  must  have  been,  it  is  only  for  us  to  imagine. 
How  eminently  deserved  it  was,  we  and  the  world  can  attest. 

"  The  love  and  the  devotion  of  his  political  friends  were  cheering  and 
grateful  to  his  heart,  and  were  acknowledged  in  all  his  life — were  recog- 
nized even  to  his  death. 

"  The  contest  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  the  forum  was  rewarded  with 
success  achieved,  and  the  great  victor  could  enjoy  the  ovation  which  partial 
friendship  or  the  gratitude  of  the  benefited  prepared.  But  the  triumph  of 
his  life  was  no  party  achievement.  It  was  not  in  the  applause  which  ad- 
miring friends  and  defeated  antagonists  offered  to  his  measureless  success 
that  he  found  the  reward  of  his  labors  and  comprehended  the  extent  of  his 
mission. 

"  It  was  only  when  friends  and  antagonists  paused  in  their  contests, 
appalled  at  the  public  difficulties  and  national  dangers  which  had  been 
accumulating,  unseen  and  unregarded  ;  it  was  only  when  the  nation  itself 
felt  the  danger,  and  acknowledged  the  inefficacy  of  party  action  as  a  rem- 
edy, that  Henry  Clay  calculated  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  and  enjoyed 
the  reward  of  their  saving  exercise.  Then,  sir,  you  saw,  and  I  saw,  party 
designations  dropped,  and  party  allegiance  disavowed,  and  anxious  patriots, 
of  all  localities  and  names,  turn  toward  the  country's  benefactor  as  the  man 
for  the  terrible  exigences  of  the  hour ;  and  the  sick  chamber  of  Henry 
Clay  became  the  Delphos  whence  were  given  out  the  oracles  that  presented 
the  means  and  the  measures  of  our  Union's  safety.  There,  sir,  and  not  in 
the  high  places  of  the  country,  were  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  half  a 
century  to  be  rewarded  and  closed.  With  his  right  yet  in  that  Senate 
which  he  had  entered  the  youngest,  and  lingered  till  the  eldest,  member, 
he  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  the  object  of  his  life  accomplished. 
Every  cloud  that  had  dimmed  the  noonday  luster  had  been  dissipated ;  and 
the  retiring  orb,  which  sunk  from  the  sight  of  the  nation  in  fullness  and  in 
beauty,  will  yet  pour  up  the  horizon  a  posthumous  glory  that  shall  tell  of 
the  splendor  and  greatness  of  the  luminary  that  has  passed  away." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   BAYLY.* 

"  Mr.  Speaker  :  Although  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  party  opponent  of 
Mr.  Clay,  yet  from  my  boyhood  I  have  been  upon  terms  of  personal  friend- 
ship with  him.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
my  father,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  From  that  time  to  this,  there  has 
existed  between  us  as  great  personal  intimacy  as  the  disparity  in  our  years 
*  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  of  Virginia. 
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and  our  political  difference  would  justify.  After  I  became  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  Senate,  subsequent  to  his  resignation 
in  1842,  the  warm  regard  upon  his  part  for  the  daughter  of  a  devoted 
friend  of , forty  years'  standing,  made  him  a  constant  visitor  at  my  house, 
and  frequently  a  guest  at  my  table.  These  circumstances  make  it  proper 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  I  should  pay  this  last  tribute  to  his  memory.  I 
not  only  knew  him  well  as  a  statesman,  but  I  knew  him  better  in  the  most 
unreserved  social  intercourse.  The  most  happy  circumstance,  as  I  esteem 
it,  of  my  political  life  has  been,  that  I  have  thus  known  each  of  our  great 
Congressional  triumvirate. 

"  I,  sir,  never  knew  a  man  of  higher  qualities  than  Mr.  Clay.  His  very 
faults  originated  in  high  qualities.  With  greater  self-possession,  with 
greater  self-reliance,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  he  possessed  moral  and 
physical  courage  to  as  high  a  degree  as  any  man  who  ever  lived.  Confid- 
ent in  his  own  judgment,  never  doubting  as  to  his  own  course,  fearing  no 
obstacle  that  might  lie  in  his  way,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  imperious  in  his  character.  Never  doubting  himself  as  to 
what  he  thought  duty  and  patriotism  required  at  his  hands,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  sometimes  have  been  impatient  with  those  more  doubting 
and  timid  than  himself.  His  were  qualities  to  have  made  a  great  general, 
as  they  were  qualities  that  did  make  him  a  great  statesman  ;  and  these 
qualities  were  so  obvious  that,  during  the  darkest  period  of  our  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Madison  had  determined,  at  one  time,  to  make  him 
General-in-Chief  of  the  American  army. 

"  Sir,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  American  Congress  buried  the  first 
one  that  went  to  the  grave  of  that  great  triumvirate.  We  are  now  called 
upon  to  bury  another.  The  third,  thank  God !  still  lives,  and  long  may  he 
live  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  by  his  wisdom,  and  set  them  the  exam- 
ple of  exalted  patriotism.  Sir,  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  these  great 
men,  there  is  much  resembling  those  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  British 
Parliament.  It  differs  principally  in  this :  Burke  preceded  Fox  and  Pitt  to 
the  tomb.  Webster  survives  Clay  and  Calhoun.  When  Fox  and  Pitt 
died,  there  were  no  others  to  fill  their  place.  Webster  still  lives,  now  that 
Calhoun  and  Clay  are  dead,  the  unrivaled  statesman  of  his  country  Like 
Fox  and  Pitt,  Clay  and  Calhoun  lived  in  troubled  times.  Like  Fox  and 
Pitt,  they  were  each  of  them  the  leader  of  rival  parties.  Like  Fox  and  Pitt, 
they  were  idolized  by  their  respective  friends.  Like  Fox  and  Pitt,  they 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  public  service ;  and  as  has  been  said 
of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Clay  and  Calhoun  died  with  '  their  harness  upon  them. 
Like  Fox  and  Pitt — 

"  '  "With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  ; 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place —  i 

Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar. 
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Beneath  each  banner,  proud  to  stand, 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
*  *  *  * 

"  '  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die, 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
"Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
"Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again?'  " 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  VENABLE.* 

"  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  adding  a  few  words 
upon  this  sad  occasion.  The  life  of  the  illustrious  statesman  which  has  just 
terminated  is  so  interwoven  with  our  history,  and  the  luster  of  his  great 
name  so  profusely  shed  over  its  pages,  that  simple  admiration  of  his  high 
qualities  might  well  be  my  excuse.  But  it  is  a  sacred  privilege  to  draw 
near — to  contemplate  the  end  of  the  great  and  good.  It  is  profitable  as 
well  as  purifying  to  look  upon  and  realize  the  office  of  death  in  removing 
all  that  can  excite  jealousy  or  produce  distrust,  and  to  gaze  upon  the  virtues 
which,  like  jewels,  have  survived  his  powers  of  destruction.  The  light 
which  radiates  from  the  life  of  a  great  and  patriotic  statesman,  is  often 
dimmed  by  the  mists  which  party  conflicts  throw  around  it.  But  the  blast 
which  strikes  him  down  purifies  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him  in 
life,  and  it  shines  forth  in  bright  examples  and  well-earned  renown.  It  is 
then  that  we  witness  the  sincere  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  by  a  people 
who,  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  arising  from  the  services  of  an  eminent 
statesman,  embalm  his  name  in  their  memory  and  hearts.  We  should 
cherish  such  recollections  as  well  from  patriotism  as  self-respect.  Ours,  sir, 
is  now  the  duty  in  the  midst  of  sadness,  in  this  high  place,  in  the  face  of 
our  Republic,  and  before  the  world,  to  pay  this  tribute  by  acknowledging 
the  merits  of  our  colleague  whose  name  has  ornamented  the  Journals  of 
Congress  for  near  half  a  century.  Few,  very  few,  have  ever  combined  the 
high  intellectual  powers  and  distinguished  gifts  of  this  illustrious  senator. 
Cast  in  the  finest  mold  by  nature,  he  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations 
which  were  indulged  by  those  who  looked  to  a  distinguished  career  as  the 
certain  result  of  that  zealous  pursuit  of  fame  and  usefulness  upon  which  he 
entered  in  early  life.  Of  the  incidents  of  that  life  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  speak — they  are  as  familiar  as  household  words,  and  must  be  equally 
familiar  to  those  who  come  after  us.  But  it  is  useful  to  refresh  memory  by 
recurrence  to  some  of  the  events  which  marked  his  career.  "We  know,  sir, 
that  there  is  much  that  is  in  common  in  the  histories  of  distinguished  men. 
The  elements  which  constitute  greatness  are  the  same  in  all  times  ;  hence 
those  who  have  been  the  admiration  of  their  generations  present  in  their 
lives  much  which,  although  really  great,  ceases  to  be  remarkable,  because 
illustrated  by  such  numerous  examples— 

*  Abraham  "W.  Yenable,  of  North  Carolina. 
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"  '  But  there  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither.' 

"  Of  such  deeds  the  life  of  Henry  Clay  affords  many  and  bright  exam- 
ples. His  own  name,  and  those  with  whom  he  associated,  shall  live  with 
a  freshness  which  time  can  not  impair,  and  shine  with  a  brightness  which 
passing  years  can  not  dim.  His  advent  into  public  life  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  circumstances  as  it  was  brilliant  in  its  effect.  It  was  at  a  time  in 
which  genius  and  learning,  statesmanship  and  eloquence,  made  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  the  most  august  body  in  the  world.  He  was  the  cotem- 
porary  of  a  race  of  statesmen — some  of  whom  then  administering  the 
Government,  and  others  retiring  and  retired  from  office — ^presented  an  ar- 
ray of  ability  unsurpassed  in  our  history.  The  elder  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Clinton,  Gallatin,  and  Monroe,  stood  before  the  Republic  in  the 
maturity  of  their  fame ;  while  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Lowndes, 
Crawford,  Gaston,  Randolph,  and  Cheves,  with  a  host  of  others,  rose  a 
bright  galaxy  upon  our  horizon.  He  who  won  his  spurs  in  such  a  field, 
earned  his  knighthood.  Distinction  amid  such  competition  was  true  re- 
nown— 

" '  The  fame  which  a  man  wins  for  himself  is  best — 
That  he  may  call  his  own.' 


"It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Breckinridge],  the  immediate  representative  of  Mr.  Clay,  detail  a  con- 
versation which  disclosed  the  feelings  of  that  eminent  man  in  relation  to 
his  Christian  hope.  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  rich  memorials,  precious 
reminiscences.  A  Christian  statesman  is  the  glory  of  his  age,  and  his 
memory  will  be  glorious  in  after-times ;  it  reflects  a  light  coming  from  a 
source  which  clouds  can  not  dim,  nor  shadows  obscure.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege, also,  a  short  time  since,  to  converse  with  this  distinguished  states- 
man on  the  subject  of  his  hopes  in  a  future  state.  Feeling  a  deep  interest, 
I  asked  him  frankly  what  were  his  hopes  in  the  world  to  which  he  was 
evidently  hastening.  '  I  am  pleased,'  said  he,  '  my  friend,  that  you  have 
introduced  the  subject.  Conscious  that  I  must  die  very  soon,  I  love  to  me- 
ditate upon  the  most  important  of  all  interests.  I  love  to  converse  and  to 
hear  conversations  about  them.  The  vanity  of  the  world,  and  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  has  been  long  a  settled  conviction  of  my 
mind.  Man's  inability  to  secure  by  his  own  merits  the  approbation  of  God, 
I  feel  to  be  true.  I  trust  in  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  as  the 
ground  of  my  acceptance  and  my  hope  of  salvation.  My  faith  is  feeble, 
but  I  hope  in  His  mercy  and  trust  in  His  promises.'  To  such  declarations 
I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  I  did  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
said :  'lam  willing  to  abide  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  ready  to  die  when 
that  will  shall  determine  it.' 

"  He  is  gone,  sir,  professing  the  humble  hope  of  a  Christian.    That  hope, 
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alone,  sir,  can  sustain  you,  or  any  of  us.  There  is  one  lonely  and  crushed 
heart  that  has  bowed  before  this  afflictive  event.  Far  away,  at  Ashland,  a 
widowed  wife,  prevented  by  feeble  health  from  attending  his  bedside  and 
soothing  his  painful  hours,  she  has  thought  even  the  electric  speed  of  the  in- 
telligence daily  transmitted  of  his  condition,  too  slow  for  her  aching,  anx- 
ious bosom.  She  will  find  consolation  in  his  Christian  submission,  and  will 
draw  all  of  comfort  that  such  a  case  admits  from  the  assurance  that  nothing 
was  neglected  by  the  kindness  of  friends  which  could  supply  her  place. 
May  the  guardianship  of  the  widow's  God  be  her  protection,  and  His  con- 
solations her  support !" 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HAVEN  * 

"  Mr.  Speaker :  Representing  a  constituency  distinguished  for  the  con- 
stancy of  its  devotion  to  the  political  principles  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  for 
its  unwavering  attachment  to  his  fortunes  and  his  person — sympathizing 
deeply  with  those  whose  more  intimate  personal  relations  with  him  have 
made  them  feel  most  profoundly  this  general  bereavement — I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  of  him,  since  he  has  fallen  among  us,  and  been  taken  to 
his  rest. 

"  After  the  finished  eulogies  which  have  been  so  eloquently  pronounced 
by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  will  avoid  a  course 
of  remark  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  a  repetition,  and  refer  to  the 
bearing  of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  deceased  upon  the  interests  and  destinies 
of  my  own  State.  The  influence  of  his  public  life,  and  of  his  purely  Amer- 
ican character,  the  benefits  of  his  wise  forecast,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
for  wholesome  and  rational  progress,  are  nowhere  more  strongly  exhibited 
than  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  Our  appreciation  of  his  anxiety  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  education,  is  manifested  in  our  twelve  thousand  public  libraries,  our 
equal  number  of  common  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning — all  of  which  drew  portions  of  their  support  from  the 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  which  his  wise  policy  gave  to 
our  State.  Our  whole  people  are  thus  constantly  reminded  of  their  great 
obligations  to  the  statesman  whose  death  now  afflicts  the  nation  with  sor- 
row. Our  extensive  public  works  attest  our  conviction  of  the  utility  and 
importance  of  the  system  of  Internal  Improvements  he  so  ably  advocated ; 
and  their  value  and  productiveness  afford  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
soundness  and  wisdom  of  his  policy.  Nor  has  his  influence  been  less  sen- 
sibly felt  in  our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Every  depart- 
ment of  human  industry  acknowledges  his  fostering  care,  and  the  people 
of  New  York  are,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  to  his  statesmanship  for 
the  wealth,  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness  so  widely  and  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  State. 

"  Well  may  New  York  cherish  his  memory  and  acknowledge  with  grati- 
*  Solomon  G-.  Haven,  of  New  York  State. 
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tude  the  benefits  that  his  life  has  conferred.  That  memory  will  be  cher- 
ished throughout  the  Republic. 

"  "When  internal  discord  and  sectional  strife  have  threatened  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union,  his  just  weight  of  character,  his  large  experience, 
his  powers  of  conciliation  and  acknowledged  patriotism,  have  enabled 
him  to  pacify  the  angry  passions  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  raise  the  bow 
of  promise  and  of  hope  upon  the  clouds  which  have  darkened  the  political 
horizon. 

"  He  has  passed  from  among  us,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  pure  in  character — 
full  of  years  and  full  of  honors.  He  has  breathed  his  last  amid  the  bless- 
ings of  a  united  and  a  grateful  nation. 

"  He  was,  in  my  judgment,  particularly  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his 
death. 

"  He  lived  to  see  his  country,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  come  once  again 
unhurt  out  of  trying  sectional  difficulties  and  domestic  strife ;  and  he 
has  closed  his  eyes  in  death  upon  that  country  while  it  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  profound  peace,  busy  with  industry,  and  blessed  with  unequaled  pros- 
perity. 

"  It  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  die  amid  so  warm  a  gratitude  flow- 
ing from  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen ;  and  none  can  leave  a  brighter 
example  or  a  more  enduring  fame." 

REMARKS  OP  MR.  BROOKS* 

"  Mr.  Speaker :  I  rise  to  add  my  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  good  man  now  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  I  speak  for  and 
from  a  community,  in  whose  heart  is  enshrined  the  name  of  him  whom  we 
mourn  ;  who,  however  much  Virginia,  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  Kentucky, 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  may  love  hira,  is,  if  possible,  loved  where  I  live 
yet  more.  If  idolatry  had  been  Christian,  or  allowable  even,  he  would 
have  been  our  idol.  But,  as  it  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  his  bust, 
his  portrait,  or  some  medal,  has  been  one  of  our  household  gods,  gracing 
not  alone  the  saloon,  and  the  halls  of  wealth,  but  the  humblest  room  or 
workshop  of  almost  every  mechanic  or  laborer.  Proud  monuments  of  his 
policy  as  a  statesman,  as  my  colleague  has  justly  said,  are  all  about  us,  and 
we  owe  to  him,  in  a  good  degree,  our  growth,  our  greatness,  our  prosperity 
and  happiness,  as  a  people. 

"  The  great  field  of  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  here,  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  and  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol.  He  has  held 
posts  of  higher  nominal  distinction,  but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  career  as  a  Congressman.  What  of  glory  he  has  acquired,  or 
what  most  endears  him  to  his  countrymen,  have  been  won  here,  amid  these 
pillars,  under  these  domes  of  the  Capitol. 

"  '  Si  quosris  monumentwm,  circumspice.'1 

"  The  mind  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  the  governing  mind  of  the  country, 
*  James  Brooks,  of  New  York  city. 
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more  or  less,  ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  stags,  of  public  action.  In  a 
minority,  or  a  majority — more,  perhaps,  even  in  a  minority  than  in  the 
majority — he  seems  to  have  had  some  commission,  Divine  as  it  were,  to 
persuade,  to  convince,  to  govern  other  men.  His  patriotism,  his  foresight, 
his  grand  conceptions,  have  created  measures  which  the  secret  fascination 
of  his  manners,  in-door,  or  his  irresistible  eloquence  without,  have  enabled 
him  almost  always  to  frame  into  laws. 

"  Adverse  administrations  have  yielded  to  him,  or  been  borne  down  by 
him,  or  he  has  taken  them  captive  as  a  leader,  and  carried  the  country  and 
Congress  with  him.  This  power  he  has  wielded  now  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, with  nothing  but  reason  and  eloquence  to  back  him.  And  yet,  when 
he  came  here,  years  ago,  he  came  from  a  then  frontier  State  of  this  Union, 
heralded  by  no  loud  trumpet  of  fame,  nay,  quite  unknown,  unfortified  even 
by  any  position,  social  or  pecuniary ;  to  quote  his  own  words,  his  only 
'  heritage  had  been  infancy,  indigence,  and  ignorance.' 

"  In  these  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  mere  civil  qualifications  for  high 
public  place — when  long  civil  training  and  practical  statesmanship — are 
held  subordinate,  a  most  discouraging  prospect  would  be  before  our  rising 
young  men,  were  it  not  for  some  such  names  as  Lowndes,  Crawford,  Clin- 
ton, Gaston,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  scattered  along  the  pages  of  our  history, 
as  stars  or  constellations,  in  a  cloudless  sky.  They  shine  forth  and  show 
us  that  if  the  Chief  Magistracy  can  not  be  won  by  such  qualifications,  a 
memory  among  men  can  be — a  hold  upon  posterity  as  firm,  as  lustrous — 
nay,  more  imperishable.  In  the  Capitolium  of  Rome  there  are  long  rows 
of  marble  slabs,  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  Roman  Consuls ; 
but  the  eye  wanders  over  this  wilderness  of  letters  but  to  light  up  and  to 
kindle  upon  some  Cato  or  Cicero.  To  win  such  fame,  thus  unsullied,  as 
Mr.  Clay  has  won,  is  worth  any  man's  ambition.  And  how  was  it  won  ? 
By  courting  the  shifting  gales  of  popularity  ?  No,  never !  By  truckling 
to  the  schemes,  the  arts  and  seductions  of  the  demagogue  ?  Never,  never ! 
His  hardest  battles  as  a  public  man — his  greatest,  most  illustrious  achieve- 
ments— have  been  against,  at  first,  an  adverse  public  opinion.  To  gain  an 
imperishable  name,  he  has  often  braved  the  perishable  popularity  of  the 
moment.  That  sort  of  courage  which,  in  a  public  man,  I  deem  the  highest 
of  all  courage  ;  that  sort  of  courage  most  necessary  under  our  form  of 
government  to  guide  as  well  as  to  save  a  State,  Mr.  Clay  was  possessed  of 
— more  than  any  public  man  I  ever  knew.  Mere  physical  courage,  valuable, 
indispensable  though  it  be,  we  share  but  with  the  brute — but  moral 
courage,  to  dare  to  do  right,  amid  all  temptations  to  do  wrong,  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  very  highest  species,  the  noblest  heroism,  under  institu- 
tions like  ours.  '  I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  President,'  was  Mr.  Clay's 
sublime  reply  when  pressed  to  refrain  from  some  measure  that  would  mar 
his  popularity.  These  lofty  words  were  a  clew  to  his  whole  character — the 
secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  heads  as  well  as  hearts  of  the  American  people 
— nay,  the  key  to  his  immortality. 
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"  Another  of  the  keys,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  his  universal  reputation,  was  his 
intense  nationality.  When  taunted  but  recently,  almost  within  our  hear- 
ing, as  it  were,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  a  Southern  senator,  as  being  a 
Southern  man  unfaithful  to  the  South,  his  indignant  but  patriotic  exclama- 
tion was  ;  '  I  know  no  South — no  North,  no  East,  no  West.'  The  country, 
the  whole  country,  loved,  adored,  reverenced  such  a  man.  The  soil  of 
Virginia  may  be  his  birthplace :  the  sod  of  Kentucky  will  cover  his  grave 
— what  was  mortal  they  claim — but  the  spirit,  the  soul,  the  genius  of  the 
mighty  man,  the  immortal  part,  these  belong  to  his  country  and  to  his 
God." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  FAULKNER  * 

"After  the  many  able  and  eloquent  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened 
this  morning,  I  fear,  sir,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  interest  of  this  occasion.  And  yet,  representing,  as  I  do,  in  part, 
that  State  which  gave  birth  to  the  distinguished  man  whose  death  has  this 
day  been  announced  on  this  floor,  and  having  for  many  years  held  toward 
him  the  most  cordial  relations  of  friendship,  personal  and  political,  I  feel 
that  I  should  fail  to  discharge  an  appropriate  duty,  if  I  permitted  this  oc- 
casion to  pass  by  without  some  expression  of  the  feeling  which  such  an 
event  is  so  well  calculated  to  elicit.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  this  intelligence 
does  not  fall  upon  our  ears  unexpectedly ;  for  months  the  public  mind  has 
been  prepared  for  the  great  national  loss  which  we  now  deplore ;  and  yet, 
as  familiar  as  the  daily  and  hourly  reports  have  made  us  with  his  hopeless 
condition  and  gradual  decline,  and  although 

"  'Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  sweetly  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Death  fell  upon  him,' 

it  is  impossible  that  a  light  of  such  surpassing  splendor  should  be,  as  it  is 
now,  forever  extinguished  from  our  view,  without  producing  a  shock,  deep- 
ly and  painfully  felt  to  the  utmost  limits  of  this  great  Republic.  Sir,  we 
all  feel  that  a  mighty  intellect  has  passed  from  among  us  ;  but,  happily  for 
this  country,  happily  for  mankind,  not  until  it  had  accomplished  to  some 
extent  the  exalted  mission  for  which  it  had  been  sent  upon  this  earth — not 
until  it  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  its  usefulness  and  power — not  un- 
til it  had  shed  a  bright  and  radiant  luster  over  our  national  renown — not 
until  time  had  enabled  it  to  bequeath  the  rich  treasures  of  its  thought  and 
experience  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  present  and  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

"  Sir,  it  is  difficult — it  is  impossible — within  the  limits  allowed  for  re- 
marks upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  do  justice  to  a  great  historical  char- 
acter like  Henry  Clay.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  whom  Scaliger 
designates  as  homines  centarii — men  that  appear  upon  the  earth  but  once 
in  a  century.  His  fame  is  the  growth  of  years,  and  it  would  require  time 
*  Charles  James  Faulkner,  of  Virginia. 
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to  unfold  the  elements  which  have  combined  to  impart  to  it  so  much  of 
stability  and  grandeur.  Volumes  have  already  been  written,  and  volumes 
will  continue  to  be  written,  to  record  those  eminent  and  distinguished  pub- 
lic services  which  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  states- 
men and  patriots.  The  highest  talent,  fired  by  a  fervid  and  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, has  exhausted,  and  will  continue  to  exhaust  its  powers,  to  portray 
those  striking  and  generous  incidents  of  his  life,  those  shining  and  cap- 
tivating qualities  of  his  heart,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved, as  he  was  one  of  the  most  admired  of  men ;  and  yet  the  subject 
itself  will  remain  as  fresh  and  exhaustless  as  if  hundreds  of  the  best  intel- 
lects of  the  land  had  not  quaffed  the  inspiration  of  their  genius  from  the 
ever-gushing  and  overflowing  fountains  of  his  fame.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  reputation  so  grand  and  colossal  as  that  which  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Henry  Clay,  could  rest  for  its  base  upon  any  single  virtue,  however  strik- 
ing, or  upon  any  single  act,  no  matter  how  marked  or  distinguished. 
Such  a  reputation  as  he  has  left  behind  him,  could  only  be  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  illustrious  public  service.  And  such  it  truly  was.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  has  been  a  prominent  actor  in  all  the  stirring  and  event- 
ful scenes  of  American  history ;  fashioning  and  molding  many  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  public  policy  by  his  bold  and  sagacious  mind,  and 
arresting  others  by  his  unconquerable  energy  and  resistless  force  of  elo- 
quence. And,  however  much  the  members  of  this  body  may  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  many  of  his  views  of  national  domestic  policy, 
there  is  not  one  upon  this  floor — no,  sir,  not  one  in  this  nation — who  will 
deny  to  himfranknes^  and  directness  as  a  public  man — a  genius  for  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order — extraordinary  capacities  for  public  useful- 
ness, and  an  ardent  and  elevated  patriotism,  without  stain  and  without 
reproach.     *     *     * 

"  One  of  the  most  distinguished  characteristics  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  public 
man,  was  his  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  the  honest  convictions  of  his  own 
mind.  He  deceived  no  man — he  would  not  permit  his  own  heart  to  be 
deceived  by  any  of  those  seductive  influences  which  too  often  warp  the 
judgment  of  men  in  public  life.  He  never  paused  to  consider  how  far  any 
step  which  he  was  about  to  take  would  lead  to  his  own  personal  advance- 
ment ;  he  never  calculated  what  he  might  lose  or  what  he  might  gain  by 
his  advocacy  of,  or  his  opposition  to,  any  particular  measure.  His  single 
inquiry  was,  '  Is  it  right  ?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
land  ?  Will  it  redound  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  interest  of  the  coun- 
try ?'  When  satisfied  upon  these  points,  his  determination  was  fixed — his 
purpose  was  immovable.  *  .  *  *  And  yet,  sir,  with  all  of  that  personal 
and  moral  intrepidity  which  so  eminently  marked  the  character  of  Mr. 
Clay — with  his  well-known  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  unyielding  de- 
termination— such  was  the  genuine  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  and  such 
his  thorough  comprehension  of  those  principles  of  compromise,  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  of  our  Government  was  founded,  that  no  on* 

28 
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was  more  prompt  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  policy  the  moment  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  States,  or  en- 
danger, in  any  degree,  the  stability  of  the  Government.  With  him,  the 
love  of  this  Union  was  a  passion — an  absorbing  sentiment  which  gave 
color  to  every  act  of  his  public  life.  It  triumphed  over  party ;  it  tri- 
umphed over  policy;  it  subdued  the  natural  fierceness  and  haughtiness  of 
his  temper,  and  brought  him  inlo  the  most  kindly  and  cordial  relations 
with  all  those  who,  upon  all  other  questions,  were  deeply  and  bitterly  op- 
posed to  him.  It  has  been  asserted,  sir,  upon  high  medical  authority,  and 
doubtless  with  truth,  that  his  life  was,  in  all  probability,  shortened  ten 
years  by  the  arduous  and  extraordinary  labors  which  he  assumed  at  the 
memorable  session  of  1850.  If  so,  he  has  added  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Martyr  to  the  spotless  fame  of  the  Patriot ;  and  we  may  well  hope 
that  a  great  national  pacification,  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice,  will  long 
continue  to  cement  the  bonds  of  this  great  and  glorious  Union.     *     *     *" 

REMARKS  OP  MR.   PARKER.* 

"  Mr.  Speaker :  This  is  a  solemn — a  consecrated  hour.  And  I  would 
not  detain  the  members  of  the  House  from  indulging  in  the  silent  eloquence 
of  their  own  feelings,  so  grateful  to  hearts  chastened  as  ours. 

"  But  I  can  not  restrain  an  expression  from  a  bosom  pained  with  its  full- 
ness. 

"  When  my  young  thoughts  first  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
a  country,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  magnificent  proportions  of  Henry 
Clay. 

"  The  idea  absorbed  me  then,  that  he  was,  above  all  other  men,  the  em- 
bodiment of  my  country's  genius. 

"  I  have  watched  him ;  I  have  studied  him  ;  I  have  admired  him  ;  and — 
God  forgive  me  !  for  he  was  but  a  man,  'of  like  passions  with  us' — I  fear 
I  have  idolized  him,  until  this  hour. 

"  But  he  has  gone  from  among  men  ;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  awake  and 
apply  ourselves,  with  renewed  fervor  and  increased  fidelity,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  truly  and  so  long — the  glo 
rious  country  yet  saved  to  us  !     *     *     *" 

REMARKS  OP  MR.    GENTRT.f 

"  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  do  not  rise  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  life,  and  char- 
acter, and  public  services  of  the  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  whose 
death  this  nation  deplores.  Suitably  to  perform  that  task,  a  higher  elo- 
quence than  I  possess  might  essay  in  vain.  The  gushing  tears  of  the  nation, 
the  deep  grief  which  oppresses  the  hearts  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
people,  constitute  a  more  eloquent  eulogium  upon  the  life,  and  character, 

*  Samuel  "W.  Parker,  of  Indiana. 
f  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee. 
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and  patriotic  services  of  Henry  Clay,  than  the  power  of  language  can  ex- 
press. In  no  part  of  our  country  is  that  character  more  admired,  or  those 
public  services  more  appreciated,  than  in  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor, 
in  part,  to  represent.  I  claim  for  the  people  of  that  State  a  full  participa- 
tion in  the  general  woe  which  the  sad  announcement  of  to-day  will  every- 
where inspire." 

REMARKS  OP  MR.   BOWIE.* 

"  I  rise  not  to  utter  the  measured  phrases  of  premeditated  woe,  but  to 
speak  as  would  my  constituents  speak,  if  they  stood  around  the  grave  now 
opened  to  receive  the  mortal  remains,  not  of  a  statesman  only,  but  of  a 
beloved  friend.  If  there  is  a  State  in  this  Union,  other  than  Kentucky, 
which  sends  up  a  wail  of  more  bitter  and  sincere  sorrow  than  another,  that 
State  is  Maryland.  In  her  midst  this  departed  statesman  was  a  frequent 
and  a  welcome  guest.  At  many  a  board,  and  many  a  fireside,  his  noble 
form  was  the  light  of  the  eyes  and  the  idol  of  the  heart.  Throughout  her 
borders,  in  cottage,  hamlet,  and  cities,  his  name  is  a  household  word — his 
thoughts  are  familiar  sentences.  Though  not  permitted  to  be  first  at  his 
cradle,  Maryland  would  be  last  at  his  tomb.  Through  all  the  phases  of 
political  fortune,  amid  all  the  storms  which  darkened  his  career,  Maryland 
cherished  him  in  her  inmost  heart,  as  the  most  gifted,  patriotic,  and  elo- 
quent of  men  ;  and  for  him  daily,  to  this  hour,  prayers  ascended,  night  and 
morning,  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  Maryland  would,  in  the 
language  of  inspiration,  exclaim,  '  This  day  hath  a  prince  and  a  ruler  fallen 
in  Israel !'  Daughters  of  America,  weep  for  him  who  hath  '  clothed  you 
in  scarlet  and  fine  linen  ! ' 

"  The  husbandman  at  his  plow,  the  artisan  at  the  anvil,  the  seaman  on 
the  mast,  will  pause  and  drop  a  tear  when  he  hears  that  Clay  is  no  more. 

"  The  advocate  for  freedom  in  both  hemispheres,  he  will  be  lamented 
alike  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Orinoco.  The  freed  men  of  Liberia,  learning  and  practicing  the  art  of 
self-government,  and  civilizing  Africa,  have  lost  a  patron  and  protector,  a 
father  and  friend.  America  mourns  the  departure  of  a  luminary,  which 
enlightened  and  illustrated  the  continent ;  the  United  States,  a  counselor 
of  deepest  wisdom  and  purest  purpose ;  mankind,  the  advocate  of  human 
rights  and  constitutional  liberty." 

REMARKS  OP  MR  WALSH.f 

"  Mr.  Speaker :  The  illustrious  man  whose  death  we  this  day  mourn  was 
so  long  my  political  leader — so  long  almost  the  object  of  my  personal 
idolatry — that  I  can  not  allow  that  he  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  without  a 
word  at  least  of  affectionate  remembrance — without  a  tribute  to  a  memory 

*  Richard  J.  Bowie,  of  Maryland. 

f  Thomas  Yates  Walsh,  of  Maryland. 
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which  will  exact  tributes  as  long  as  a  heart  shall  be  found  to  beat  within 
the  bosom  of  civilized  man,  and  human  agency  shall  be  adequate  in  any 
form  to  give  them  an  expression.  And  even,  sir,  if  I  bad  no  heartfelt  sigh 
to  pour  out  here — if  I  had  no  tear  for  that  coffin's  lid — I  should  do  injust- 
ice to  those  whose  representative  in  part  I  am,  if  I  did  not,  in  this  presence, 
and  at  this  time,  raise  my  voice  to  swell  the  accents  of  the  profoundest 
public  sorrow.     *     *     * 

"  We  can  all  remember,  sir,  when  adverse  political  results  disheartened 
his  friends,  and  made  them  feel  even  as  men  without  hope,  his  own  clarion 
voice  was  still  heard  in  the  assertion  and  the  pursuit  of  rights,  as  bold  and 
as  eloquent  as  when  it  first  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  its  tal- 
ismanic  tones  struck  off  the  badges  of  bondage  from  the  lands  of  the  Incas 
and  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  statesman,  he  did  not  forget  the 
duties  of  the  man.  He  was  an  affectionate  adviser  on  all  points  wherein 
inexperienced  youth  might  require  counsel.  He  was  a  disinterested  sym- 
pathizer in  personal  sorrows  that  called  for  consolation.  He  was  ever  up- 
right and  honorable  in  all*  the  duties  incident  to  his  relations  in  life. 

"To  an  existence  so  lovely/ Heaven  in  its  mercy  granted  a  fitting  and 
appropriate  close.  It  was  the  prayer,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, who  died  some  years  since  in  this  metropolis,  even  while  his  spirit  was 
fluttering  for  its  final  flight,  that  he  might  depart  gracefully.  It  may  not 
be  presumptuous  to  say,  that  what  was  in  that  instance  the  aspiration  of 
a  chivalric  gentleman,  was  in  this  the  realization  of  the  dying  Christian,  in 
which  was  blended  all  that  human  dignity  could  require,  with  all  that 
divine  grace  had  conferred — in  which  the  firmness  of  the  man  was  only 
transcended  by  the  fervor  of  the  penitent. 

"  A  short  period  before  his  death,  he  remarked  to  one  by  his  bedside 
that  he  was  fearful  he  was  becoming  selfish,  as  his  thoughts  were  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  centered  upon  eternity.  This,  sir,  was  but 
the  purification  of  his  noble  spirit  from  all  the  dross  of  earth — a  happy 
illustration  of  what  the  religious  muse  has  so  sweetly  sung  : 

"  '  No  sin  to  stain — no  lure  to  stay 
The  soul,  as  home  she  springs  ; 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 
Thy  freedom  on  her  wings.' 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  solemnities  of  this  hour  may  soon  be  forgotten.  We 
may  come  back  from  the  new-made  grave  only  still  to  show  that  we  con- 
sider '  eternity  the  bubble,  life  and  time  the  enduring  substance.'  We  may 
not  pause  long  enough  by  the  brink  to  ask  which  of  us  revelers  of  the  day 
shall  next  be  at  rest.  But  be  assured,  sir,  that  upon  the  records  of  mortal- 
ity will  never  be  inscribed  a  name  more  illustrious  than  that  of  the  states- 
man, patriot,  and  friend,  whom  the  nation  mourns." 
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THE  SPEAKER  * 

"  The  Chair  asks  leave  to  give  notice  to  the  House,  that  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  will  form  a  procession  at  the  National  Hotel  to-morrow, 
at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
the  Capitol  for  funeral  ceremonies.  The  remains  will  pass  thence  to  the 
cars,  and  depart  for  Kentucky." 

The  question  was  then  put,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  they  were  unanimously  adopted, 
And  the  House  adjourned. 

*  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky. 
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The  funeral  cortege  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay  from  Washington 
to  Lexington,  rested  for  the  night  at  Baltimore,  where  the  pro- 
foundest  sorrow  reigned,  and  every  befitting  honor  was  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  by  the  civic  authorities, 
by  the  military,  and  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  next  morning 
the  cortege,  with  their  charge,  took  the  cars  for  Philadelphia,  ac- 
companied to  the  railroad  depot  by  a  civic  and  military  proces- 
sion. Crowds  of  sorrowing  people,  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes, 
flocked  to  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  road,  to  express  their 
sympathy  and  grief.  At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  concourse 
was  great;  and  they  were  gratified  by  being  permitted  to  ap- 
proach and  see  the  coffin  of  the  statesman  who  had  been  so 
much  loved  and  honored  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  sun 
was  down,  and  the  shades  of  night  came  over  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  cortege  arrived.  But  the  preparations  for  the 
reception  were  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  procession  to  the  old 
State  House,  where,  in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  the  corpse 
was  deposited  for  the  night,  under  a  guard  of  honor,  was  of  the 
most  imposing  and  solemn  character.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  great  heart  of  Philadelphia  was  moved  with  sorrow  as  never 
before.  Ever  honored  there  while  living,  he  was  wept  there  by 
tens  of  thousands  as  he  was  borne  through  their  midst  in  his 
coffin.  After  affording  an  opportunity,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
citizens,  early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  to  walk  around  the 
remains  of  one  so  much  beloved,  a  committee  from  Philadelphia 
took  charge  of  the  body,  and,  being  escorted  to  the  river  by  a 
military  and  civic  procession,  moved  forward  by  steamboat  and 
railway,  to  meet  a  committee  from  New  York,  who  received  the 
sacred  trust,  and  took  it  in  charge,  till,  in  the  evening,  it  was 
deposited  in  the  Governor's  room  at  the  City  Hall,  there  to  rest 
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over  the  Sabbath,  under  a  guard  of  honor.  Even  the  city  of 
New  York  was  hushed  to  solemn  silence  on  this  mournful  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  computed  that  a  hundred  thousand  persons  vis- 
ited the  Governor's  room  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday, 
without  the  slightest  disorder,  and  all  in  solemn  silence.  We 
need  not  say,  that  the  public  demonstrations  were  all  suited  to 
the  occasion  ;  but  the  public  funeral  at  New  York  was  not  sol- 
emnized till  the  20th  of  July,  which  was  the  greatest  and  most 
solemn  pageant  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  that  city. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay  were  re- 
moved from  the  City  Hall  to  the  steamboat  for  Albany,  which  were 
saluted  on  the  passage  by  half-mast  flags,  and  by  other  symbols, 
from  every  craft  on  the  river,  and  by  booming  guns  from  every 
village  and  town  on  the  Hudson,  between  New  York  and  Al- 
bany. The  city  of  Albany  had  the  honor  of  receiving  and 
guarding  the  remains  of  the  great  statesman  for  the  night,  and 
she  discharged  the  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  herself.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  cortege  moved  on  for  Buffalo,  stopping  at  the 
principal  towns  and  villages  to  gratify  the  assembled  multitudes, 
and  to  permit  them  to  manifest  their  part  of  the  deep  and  uni- 
versal sorrow.  They  were  received  in  Buffalo  by  torchlight, 
and  there,  too,  was  enacted  another  sad  and  funereal  pageant 
suited  to  the  occasion.  So  at  Cleveland,  so  at  Columbus,  so  at 
Cincinnati,  and  so  on  the  whole  line  of  travel,  till  the  cortege 
arrived  at  Louisville,  and  landed  the  remains  of  Henry  Clay  on 
the  soil  of  Kentucky,  his  adopted  State,  which  had  ever  de- 
lighted to  honor  him,  and  which,  as  he  himself  once  said,  had 
"  carried  him  aloft  in  her  noble  arms,  as  well  when  fortune 
frowned  as  when  she  smiled."  Though  the  grief  of  the  nation 
was  sincere,  that  of  Kentucky  was  the  sorrow  of  a  parent  for  the 
loss  of  a  son.  She  was  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  the  long 
procession  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  her  tears  flow  more 
copiously,  and  her  symbols  of  mourning  more  expressive.  So 
was  it  at  Louisville,  so  was  it  at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  so  was  it  on  the  whole  line  of  the  railway  to  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  cortege  arrived,  as  stated  in  the  text,  at  sunset, 
on  Friday,  the  9th  of  July. 

As  far  as  the  sight  could  reach,  there  was  one  sea  of  heads. 
The  mission  of  the  Senate  Committee  was  ended,  and  Mr.  Un- 
derwood addressed  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Lexing- 
ton, as  follows  : 
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"  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lexington  Committee  :  Mr.  Clay- 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  your  city.  I  made  known  his  wish 
to  the  Senate  after  he  was  dead.  That  body,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
spect entertained  for  him,  and  his  long  and  eminent  public  services,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  six  senators  to  attend  his  remains  to  this  place. 
My  relations  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  his  colleague,  and  as  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution, induced  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  me  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  other  gentlemen  comprising  the  committee  are  dis- 
tinguished, all  of  them,  for  eminent  civil  services,  each  having  been  the 
executive  head  of  a  State  or  Territory,  and  some  of  them  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  brilliant  military  achievements.  I  can  not  permit  this  occa- 
sion to  pass  without  an  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate's  Committee.  They  have,  to  testify  their  personal  respect  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  character,  private  and  public,  of  Mr.  Clay,  left  their  seats 
in  the  Senate,  for  a  time,  and  honored  his  remains  by  conducting  them  to 
their  last  resting-place.  I  am  sure  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Lexington 
Committee,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky,  will  ever  bear  my  associates  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

"  Our  journey,  since  we  left  Washington,  has  been  a  continued  procession. 
Everywhere  the  people  have  pressed  forward  to  manifest  their  feelings  to- 
ward the  illustrious  dead.  Delegations  from  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
have  waited  on  us.  The  pure  and  the  lovely,  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  the  land,  as  we  passed,  covered  the  coffin  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
bedewed  it  with  tears.  It  has  been  no  triumphal  procession  in  honor  of  a 
living  man,  stimulated  by  hopes  of  reward.  It  has  been  the  voluntary 
tribute  of  a  free  and  grateful  people  to  the  glorious  dead.  We  have 
brought  with  us,  to  witness  the  last  sad  ceremony,  a  delegation  from  the 
Clay  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  delegations  from  the  cities 
of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  in  Ohio.  Much  as  we  have  seen  on  our  way,  it 
is  small  compared  with  the  great  movement  of  popular  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration which  everywhere  burst  forth  in  honor  of  the  departed  states- 
man. The  rivulets  we  have  witnessed  are  concentrating;  and  in  their 
union  will  form  the  ocean  tide  that  shall  lave  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of 
Mr.  Clay's  fame  forever. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lexington  Committee,  I  have  but 
one  remaining  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  deliver  to  you,  the  neigh- 
bors and  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  living,  his  dead  body  for  interment. 
From  my  acquaintance  with  your  characters,  and  especially  with  your 
chairman,  who  was  my  schoolmate  in  boyhood,  my  associate  in  the  legis- 
lature in  early  manhood,  and  afterward  a  co-laborer,  for  many  years,  on 
the  bench  of  the  Appellate  Court,  I  know  that  you  will  do  all  that  duty 
and  propriety  require,  in  burying  him,  whose  last  great  services  to  his 
country  were  performed  from  Christian  motives,  without  hopes  of  office  or 
earthly  reward." 

As   he  closed,  the  chairman   of  the    Lexington  Committee, 
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Chief  Justice  Robertson,  sharing  the  emotions  of  all  present,  and 
himself  deeply  affected,  replied : 

"Senator  Underwood,  Chairman,  and  Associate  Senators  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conveyance :  Here,  your  long  and  mournful  cortege,  at  last 
ends — your  melancholy  mission  is  now  fulfilled — and,  this  solemn  mo- 
ment, you  dissolve  forever  your  official  connection  with  your  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  Kentucky. 

"  With  mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  gratitude,  we  receive  from  your 
hands,  into  the  arms  of  his  devoted  State  and  the  bosom  of  his  beloved 
city,  all  that  now  remains  on  earth  of  Henry  Clay.  Having  attained,  with 
signal  honor,  the  patriarchal  age  of  seventy-six,  and  hallowed  his  setting 
sun  by  the  crowning  act  of  his  eventful  drama,  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  close  his  pilgrimage,  and  to  allow  him  to  act — 
as  we  trust  he  was.  prepared  to  act — a  still  nobler  and  better  part  in  a 
purer  world,  where  life  is  deathless.  This  was,  doubtless,  best  for  him, 
and,  in  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  a  benignant  Almighty,  best  for  his 
country.  Still,  it  is  but  natural  that  his  countrymen,  and  his  neighbors  es- 
pecially, should  feel  and  exhibit  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  citizen  so  useful,  so 
eminent,  and  so  loved.  And  not  as  his  associates  only,  but  as  Kentuckians 
and  Americans,  we,  of  Lexington  and  Fayette,  feel  grateful  for  the  unex- 
ampled manifestations  of  respect  for  his  memory,  to  which  you  have  so 
eloquently  alluded,  as  having  everywhere  graced  the  more  than  triumphal 
procession  of  his  dead  body  homeward  from  the  national  capital,  where,  in 
the  public  service,  he  fell  with  his  armor  on  and  untarnished.  We  feel, 
Mr.  Chairman,  especially  grateful  to  yourself  and  your  colleagues  here 
present,  for  the  honor  of  your  kind  accompaniment  of  your  precious  de- 
posit to  his  last  home.  Equally  divided  in  your  party  names,  equally  the 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  equally  sympathizing  with  a  whole  nation 
in  th«  Providential  bereavement,  and  all  distinguished  for  your  public  serv- 
ices and  the  confidence  of  constituents — you  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
sacred  trust  of  escorting  his  remains  to  the  spot  chosen  by  himself  for 
their  repose.  Having  performed  that  solemn  service  in  a  manner  credit- 
able to  yourselves  and  honorable  to  his  memory,  Kentucky  thanks  you  for 
your  patriotic  magnanimity.  And  allow  me,  as  her  organ  on  this  vale- 
dictory occasion,  to  express  for  her,  as  well  as  for  myself  and  committee, 
the  hope  that  your  last  days  may  be  far  distant,  and  that,  come  when  they 
may,  as  they  certainly  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  all  of  you,  the  death 
of  each  of  you  may  deserve  to  be  honored  by  the  grateful  outpourings  of 
national  respect  which  signalize  the  death  of  our  universally  lamented 
Clay. 

"  Unlike  Burke,  he  never  '  gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind.' His  intrepid  nationality,  his  lofty  patriotism,  and  his  comprehensive 
philanthropy,  illustrated  by  his  country's  annals  for  half  a  century,  mag- 
nified him  among  statesmen,  and  endeared  him  to  all  classes,  and  ages,  and 
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sexes  of  his  countrymen.  And,  therefore,  his  name,  like  Washington's, 
will  belong  to  no  party,  or  section,  or  time. 

"  Your  kind  allusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reminiscences  of  our  personal 
associations  is  cordially  reciprocated — the  longer  we  have  known,  the  more 
we  have  respected  each  other.  Be  assured  that  the  duty  you  have  de- 
volved on  our  committee  shall  be  faithfully  performed.  The  body  you 
commit  to  us  shall  be  properly  interred  in  a  spot  of  its  mother  earth, 
which,  as  '  the  grave  of  Clay,'  will  be  more  and  more  consecrated  by 
time  to  the  affections  of  mankind. 

"  How  different,  however,  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  us  all,  if,  in- 
stead of  the  pulseless,  speechless,  breathless  Clay,  now  in  cold  and  solemn 
silence  before  us,  you  had  brought  with  you  to  his  family  and  neighbors, 
the  living  man,  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  transcendent  moral  power,  as  we 
once  knew,  and  often  saw  and  heard  him.  But  with  becoming  resigna- 
tion, we  bow  to  a  dispensation  which  was  doubtless  as  wise  and  beneficent 
as  it  was  melancholy  and  inevitable. 

"  To  the  accompanying  committees  from  New  York,  Dayton,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, we  tender  our  profound  acknowledgments  for  their  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort  to  honor  the  obsequies  of  our  illustrious 
countryman. 

"  In  the  sacred  and  august  presence  of  the  illustrious  dead,  were  an 
eulogistic  speech  befitting  the  occasion,  it  could  not  be  made  by  me.  / 
oould  not  thus  speak  over  the  dead  body  of  Henry  Clay.  Kentucky  ex- 
pects not  me,  nor  any  other  of  her  sons,  to  speak  his  eulogy  now,  if  ever. 
She  would  leave  that  grateful  task  to  other  States  and  to  other  times. 
His  name  needs  not  our  panegyric.  The  carver  of  his  own  fortune,  the 
founder  of  his  own  name  ;  with  his  own  hands  he  has  built  his  own  monu- 
ment, and  with  his  own  tongue  and  his  own  pen  he  has  stereotyped  his 
autobiography.  With  hopeful  trust  his  maternal  cbmmonwealth  consigns 
his  fame  to  the  justice  of  history  and  to  the  judgment  of  ages  to  come. 
His  ashes  he  bequeathed  to  her,  and  they  will  rest  in  her  bosom  until  the 
judgment  day  ;  his  fame  will  descend,  as  the  common  heritage  of  his  coun- 
try, to  every  citizen  of  that  Union,  of  which  he  was  thrice  the  triumphant 
champion,  and  whose  genius  and  value  are  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  his 
model  life. 

"  But,  though  we  feel  assured  that  his  renown  will  survive  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  he  so  long  and  so  admirably  graced,  yet  Kentucky  will  rear  to 
his  memory  a  magnificent  mausoleum — a  votive  monument — to  mark  the 
spot  where  his  relics  shall  sleep,  and  to  testify  to  succeeding  generations, 
that  our  Republic,  however  unjust  it  may  too  often  be  to  living  merit,  will 
ever  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  dead  patriot,  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  his  country,  and  with  rare  ability,  heroic  firmness,  and  self-sacrificing 
constancy,  devoted  his  talents  and  his  time  to  the  cause  of  Patriotism,  of 
Liberty,  and  of  Truth." 

The  following  somewhat  glowing  account  of  what  occurred, 
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from  the  arrival  of  the  cortege  at  Lexington  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  funeral  discourse,  we  borrow  from  the  hand  of  an 
eye-witness : 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  procession  was  formed,  headed  hy  a 
cavalcade  of  horsemen,  preceding  the  hearse,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Senate  Committee,  and  the  deputation  from  New  York,  in  carriages,  as 
mourners ;  the  Clay  Guard,  of  Cincinnati ;  the  deputation  of  fourteen, 
from  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  the  seventy-six,  from  Louisville,  and  the  citizens  in  the 
rear — their  march  being  under  the  funeral  arches,  and  through  the  somber 
street — lined  by  the  silent  multitude — toward  that  place  known  to  eveiy 
inhabitant  of  the  Republic,  and  throughout  the  civilized 'world,  as  the 
home  of  the  great  commoner. 

Who  can  fittingly  speak  of  the  agonized  group  awaiting,  at  Ashland, 
the  arrival  of  the  remains  of  him  who  had  been  husband,  father,  and  the 
beloved  master  ?  That  wife,  who,  for  fifty-three  years  and  upward,  had 
been  his  faithful  partner — sharer  of  his  triumphs  and  of  his  many  trials  ; 
whose  saint-like  virtues  had  secured  to  her  the  affection  and  veneration  of 
all  classes  in  the  place  where  she  was  so  well  known ;  herself  more  than 
threescore  years  a  sojourner  on  earth,  having  survived  her  parents  and  all 
her  daughters,  with  gallant  sons  moldering  in  the  tomb,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  this,  her  speechless  sorrow  ;  bowing  with  years,  and  broken 
in  health,  amid  surviving  children,  grandchildren,  and  kindred ;  and  gather- 
ing around  them,  the  old  and  young  of  their  servants,  awaited  there  the 
remains  of  her  husband. 

Guided  by  the  many  torches,  the  train  moved  through  the  grounds  de- 
signed and  laid  out  under  his  supervision.  It  was  in  truth  a  solemn — a 
holy  scene.  Under  the  dark  shadows  of  the  spreading  grove,  treading  on 
a  lawn  where  the  wild  flower,  the  myrtle,  and  the  laurel  were  strangely 
mingled,  they  bore  him  toward  that  portal  which  had  last  seen  him  depart 
near  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  impelled  again  to  cross  the  mount- 
ains, and  to  tread  the  Halls  of  Congress,  because  there  had  come  to  him  a 
rumor  of  a  threatened  resumption  of  sectional  controversies.     *     *     *     . 

They  gently  laid  him  beneath  his  own  roof,  and  in  that  room  where  he 
had,  for  half  a  century,  received  the  homage  of  countless  thousands,  rep- 
resenting all  classes  and  callings — the  gifted  and  the  great  of  either  sex 
— coming  from  every  country,  and  traveling  from  all  directions,  to  Lexing- 
ton, that  they  might  thus,  in  person,  pay  tribute  to  the  worth,  the  genius, 
the  patriotism,  and  surpassing  excellence  of  the  private  and  public  charac- 
ter of  the  illustrious  host. 

Beside  the  bier  were  gathered  his  sons,  some  of  his  grandsons,  and 
nephews'  behind  these  the  family  servants.     *     *     * 

The  Clay  Guard,  of  Cincinnati,  solicited  the  honor  of  watching  over 
his  remains — this,  the  last  night  before  sepulture.     *     *     * 

In  the  deep  hours   of  the  night — alone  with  him  and  her  God — the 
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widow  knelt  beside  her  husband's  corpse.  For  that  hour  it  was  directed 
that  she  should  not  be  disturbed.  In  that  hour  what  other  heart  knew 
her  thronging  memories  of  joys  and  sorrows,  save  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
she  longed  to  join.  *  *  *  They  had  commenced  together  the  struggles 
of  life.  Together  they  had  planned  their  home — together  they  had  ar- 
ranged their  grounds,  and  with  their  own  hands  had  planted  the  young 
shoots  of  what  now  were  the  stately  trees  of  Ashland.  *  *  *  Life  had 
opened  to  them  full  of  the  bright  hope  and  promise  that  belong  to  youth, 
energy,  and  commanding  abilities.  She  had  seen  him  leap  into  a  dazzling 
greatness,  reflecting  honor  and  dignity  upon  his  native  land,  lifting  his 
young  State  to  the  front  rank  of  her  compeers,  and  conferring  prosperity 
upon  his  country  and  her  citizens,  while  he  gave  stability  and  permanence 
to  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  cemented  together  the  Union. 
as  he  ardently  desired,  prayed  for,  and  labored  ceaselessly  to  accomplish, 
from  end  to  end — from  center  to  circumference.  *  *  *  .  There  were 
born  to  them,  in  this  happy  home,  eleven  children — six  daughters  and  five 
sons.  "Where  are  they  now  ?  No  daughter  survived,  on  whose  breast  that 
aged  head  could  rest.    Four  sons  only  remained,  and  one  a  lunatic.   *   *   * 

In  that  dread  hour,  through  her  thronging  mind,  passed  the  remem- 
brance of  a  life-time.  She  had  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  millions,  and 
in  that  watch  of  the  dead,  she  was  accompanied  by  the  thoughts  of  count- 
less thousands,  who  remembered  what  event  the  morrow  was  to  commem- 
orate in  history.     *     *     * 

Long  before  the  day  had  fairly  broke  (Saturday,  July  10),  every  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  city  was  crowded  by  those  who  came  to  Lexington 
to  render  their  last  tribute  to  him  who  had  always,  living,  received  their 
measureless  devotion.  *  *  *  It  was  computed  that  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  had  come  together  on 
that  memorable  occasion.     *     *     * 

At  an  early  hour,  those  appointed  to  meet  at  Ashland,  had  gathered 
together  within  the  house  :  The  pall-bearers,  his  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished friends  in  Kentucky,  the  Senate  Committee,  and  the  deputation 
from  New  York,  with  his  family  and  kindred.  In  front  were  arranged  the 
deputations  from  other  States,  from  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  dense 
crowd  were  in  a  semicircular  array  before  the  porch.  Upon  a  bier, 
cushioned  with  flowers,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  door,  they  laid  the 
iron  coffin  that  inclosed  the  body  of  Henry  Clay.  Upon  it  shone  a 
■  clear,  cloudless  sun.  Upon  the  breast  of  it  reposed  the  civic  wreaths,  while 
strewed  around  were  the  floral  offerings  of  every  principal  place,  from  the 
national  capital  to  the  grave.     *     *     * 

From  Washington  to  the  tomb  was  one  votive  offering  of  wreaths  of 

oak,  immortelles,  the  cypress,  the  ivy,  and  the  laurel — bouquets  of  flowers 

of  every  species,  and  in  wondrous  profusion.     It  was  no  unfrequent  sight, 

to  witness  youth  and   beauty  bend  and  press  their  lips  upon  his  sable 

-  shroud.     Old  men  would  pause  beside  his  iron  case,  and  burst  into  uncon- 
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trollable  sobs.  Early  manhood  and  middle  age,  that  had  banked  their 
hopes  in  him,  and  clung  to  him  as  their  chieftain  and  their  leader,  to  the 
last  moment  resisting  the  assured  certainty  that  they  were  no  more  to 
listen  to  that  silver  voice,  nor  hang  upon  its  tones,  with  speechless  woe  at 
length  realized,  that  for  the  future,  his  memory  and  the  preservation  of  his 
patriotic  principles  were  their  future  charge. 

His  late  colleagues  in  the  Senate — that  revered  band  of  chosen  inti- 
mates, who  were  honored  as  his  pall-bearers,  the  New  York  delegation, 
and  his  family  and  kindred,  grouped  near  the  porch  and  within  his  dwell- 
ing ;  on  the  porch  stood  the  minister  of  God,  at  whose  hand  he  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  when  last  he  was  alive,  within  those  halls — the  same 
minister  who  had  baptized  him,  his  children  that  were  left  to  him,  and  the 
children  of  his  dead  son,  Colonel  Clay— while  all  around  the  eye  rested 
on  his  near  friends  and  neighbors,  who  were  there  assembled,  and  yet 
without  these,  lines  of  people  from  many  States,  and  the  far-off  counties 
of  his  own. 

The  funeral  services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Berkley,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lexington,  who  delivered  the 
following  address  before  the  procession  moved  from  Ashland  : 

"  My  Friends  :  A  nation's  griefs  are  bursting  forth  at  the  fall  of  one 
of  her  noblest  sons. 

"  A  mighty  man  in  wisdom — in  intellect — in  truth — lies  in  our  presence 
to-day,  insensible,  inanimate  and  cold.  The  heart  which  once  beat 
with  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism — shall  beat  no  more.  The  renowned 
statesman,  who  was  learned  in  the  laws  of  diplomacy  and  government,  will 
never  again  give  his  counsel  in  affairs  of  state.  And  the  voice  which  was 
ever  raised  in  behalf  of  truth  and  liberty,  is  silenced  forever  ! 

"  Indulge  me  in  a  remark  or  two,  while  I  speak  of  him ;  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  personal  comfort  of  this  immense  assembly,  my  words  shall 
be  few. 

"  This  is  neither  a  proper  place  nor  a  fit  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  pecu- 
liar and  striking  incidents  of  his  public  life ;  and  I  mean  to  say  a  few 
words  only  of  his  character  as  viewed  in  connection  with  religion. 

"  "We  have  not  come  here  to  weave  a  garland  of  praises  for  the  brow  of 
the  fallen  statesman,  nor  to  throw  the  incense  of  adulation  upon  the  urn 
which  incloses  his  ashes ;  but  we  have  come  here  to  pay  the  last  offices  of 
respect  and  affection,  to  a  neighbor  and  a  friend ;  and  to  draw,  from  the 
visitation  which  has  stricken  down  one  of  the  mightiest  of  our  mighty  men, 
such  lessons  as  are  calculated  to  teach  us  '  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue-.' 

"  Our  venerated  friend  has  been  before  the  public  eye  for  half  a  century; 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  in  the  occupancy  of  high  public 
places.  He  has  done  the  State  great  service.  He  combined  in  his  char- 
acter such  elements  as  could  make  him  no  other  man  than  he  was,  except, 
that  he  might  have  been  as  great  a  soldier  as  he  was  a  statesman  and 
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orator.  But  the  crowning  excellence  of  all  his  virtues,  was  this — he  was  a 
Christian. 

"As  he  was  eminently  open,  candid,  and  honest,  in  his  long  public 
career,  so  was  he  deeply  sincere  in  his  adoption,  as  the  rule  of  his  life,  of 
the  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 

"Although  the  suns  of  seventy  summers  had  shone  down  upon  him 
before  he  made  a  public  profession  of  Christ,  yet,  when  he  did  make  it,  he 
did  it,  not  mechanically,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  he  was  an  old 
man — he  did  it  heartily,  and  upon  conviction,  because  he  felt  himself  to 
be  a  sinner,  and  because  he  felt  the  need  of  a  Saviour !  And  when  he 
came  to  make  the  inquiry,  What  shall  I  do  ?  and  it  was  told  him  what  he 
ought  to  do — he  did  it  gladly — he  made  haste  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
his  heart.  And  his  great  mind  being  brought  to  the  investigation  of  the 
pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  new  beauties,  in  a  new  world  broke 
in  upon  him,  of  the  existence  of  which,  to  their  full  extent,  he  had  never 
dreamed  before.  And  I  know,  that  in  times  when  he  lay  under  the  hand 
of  disease,  and  of  great  bodily  infirmity,  here  at  home,  he  clung  to  those 
doctrines,  by  a  lively  faith,  as  the  highest  consolation  of  his  soul. 

"  Although  he  had  his  Church  preferences,  yet  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  gave  rise  to  sympa- 
thies in  his  nature,  which  extended  to  all  Christian  people. 

"  Surrounded  as  he  was,  by  the  allurements  and  fascination  of  a  high 
public  place,  nevertheless,  he  strove  to  walk  in  the  pure  and  perfect  way  ; 
and  by  a  steady  maintenance  of  the  principles  which  bound  him  to  religion 
and  to  God — like  the  eagle,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  sun,  his  course 
was  onward  and  upward ! 

"  And  these  principles,  which  our  illustrious  friend  found  so  comforting 
and  consoling  in  life,  did  not  forsake  him  when  he  had  nothing  else  on 
earth  to  cling  to. 

"  In  reference  to  some  of  his  last  hours,  a  lady,  connected  with  him  by 
family,  who  recently  spent  several  days  at  his  bedside,  writes  :  '  He  is  long- 
ing to  be  gone,  and  said  something  of  this  kind  to  me,  which  caused  me 
to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  feel  perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  the  Almighty 
called  him.  He  replied,  0,  my  dear  child,  do  not  misunderstand  me — I 
supplicate  Him  continually  for  patience  to  do  so. '  I  am  ready  to  go — no, 
not  ready \  but  willing.  We  are  none  of  us  ready.  We  can  not  trust  in 
our  own  merits,  but  must  look  to  him  entirely^ 

"  The  writer  adds  :  '  He  is  the  most  gentle,  patient,  and  affectionate  sick 
person  I  almost  ever  saw — thanks  you  for  every  thing,  and  is  as  little  trouble 
as  he  can  possibly  be.' 

"And  this  is  the  power  of  religion  upon  a  vigorous  and  discriminating 
mind — a  mind  fully  capable  of  meeting  all  the  great  emergencies  which 
have  ever  arisen  in  its  collisions  with  other  great  minds,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  forum. 

"And  0,  the  recollection  to  mourning  friends,  and  to  a  mourning  country, 
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is  of  the  most  consoling  interest,  that,  as  in  his  life,  by  his  genius  and  wis- 
dom, he  threw  light,  and  peace,  and  blessing  upon  his  country,  so,  in  his 
death,  the  Glorious  Giver  of  grace  and  wisdom  threw  light,  and  peace,  and 
blessing  upon  him — borne  upward,  as  he  wa»,  by  the  aspirations  to  heaven, 
of  a  million  hearts. 

"  But  his  earthly  career  is  run.  Full  of  age  and  full  of  honors,  he  goes 
down  to  earth,  to  ashes,  and  to  dust.  A  man  of  extraordinary  genius ;  a 
man  of  the  highest  practical  wisdom — possessing  the  largest  powers  of  true 
eloquence — a  pure  patriot,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  friend  of  his  race. 

"  His  friends  will  grieve  for  him — the  Church  has  lost  him — his  country 
will  bewail  him — and  hereafter,  when  the  passing  traveler  shall  come  to 
Ashland,  and  look  for  the  bland,  agreeable,  and  hospitable  host,  he  will  not 
find  him  here  !  Ilis  aged  wife,  who,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  grieved 
with  him  in  his  sorrows,  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  public  success,  shall 
go  down  unto  the  grave,  mourning ;  and  men  in  every  civilized  nation  of 
the  earth  will  shed  a  tear  at  the  fall  of  such  a  man.  But  he  is  gone  to  a 
brighter  and  a  better  world;  while  this  memorial  shall  remain  of  him 
here,  that  he  was  as  simple  and  sincere  in  his  religion,  as  he  was  gceat  in 
wisdom  and  mighty  in  intellect. 

"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Neither  genius,  nor  wisdom,  nor  power, 
nor  greatness  can  avert  the  fatal  darts  which  fly  thick  and  fast  around  us. 
If  public  services  of  the  highest  value,  a  fair  fame  which  reaches  to  the 
utmost  habitations  of  civilized  man,  and  an  integrity  as  stern  as  steel,  could 
have  done  this,  a  nation  had  not  been  in  tears  to-day. 

"  But  the  great  and  the  humble — the  useful  and  the  useless — the  learned 
and  the  ignorant — the  mighty  and  the  mean — the  public  and  the  private 
man — must  all,  alike,  lie  down  in  the  cold  chambers  of  the  grave  !  Death 
is  the  common  leveler  of  men  and  of  nations.  Temples  and  monuments, 
which  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate  the  achievements  of  statesmen  and 
of  heroes  in  past  ages,  have  been  ruined  and  robbed  of  their  grandeur  by 
the  insatiable  tooth  of  time — not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  glory  that  once 
covered  the  earth,  and  not  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  master  of 
the  world  was  laid. 

"  And  this  is  the  end  of  man  !  This  the  obscurity  and  oblivion  to  which 
he  shall  come  at  last !  But  his  end  may  be  worse  than  this,  if  he  has  no 
hope  in  the  blessed  Saviour's  death.  For,  whoever  confides  in  the  world 
for  the  bestowment  of  true  happiness — whoever  trusts  to  its  gains,  its 
pleasures,  or  its  honors,  to  bring  him  peace  at  the  last — will  find  himself 
miserably  imposed  upon,  and  grievously  deluded.  He  will  find  that  this 
misplaced  confidence  will  involve  him  in  ruin,  as  inevitable  as  it  will  be 
eternal ! 

"  '  Lean  not  on  earth!  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart ; — 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear  1 
On  its  sharp  point,  peace  bleeds  and  hope  expires.' 

"  If  we  aspire  to  a  true,  a  deathless,  immortality,  let  us  not  seek  it  in  the 
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praises  of  men,  or  in  the  enrollment  of  our  name  upon  the  page  of  history ; 
for  these  all  shall  perish !  But  let  us  seek,  by  obedience  to  God,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  religion,  to  have  our  names  written  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  Tliis,«ud  this  only,  will  guaranty  an  immortality 
as  imperishable  as  the  heavens,  and  as  certain  as  the  Life  of  God. 

"  The  observation  is  almost  universal,  that '  all  men  think  all  men  mortal 
but  themselves.'  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  surely  reserved  for  us  in 
the  future  than  disease  and  dissolution.  And  these,  too,  may,  and  very 
often  do,  come  when  we  are  least  expecting  a  disturbance  of  our  plans. 

"  The  statesman  falls  with  plans  of  future  glory  yet  unaccomplished ; 
the  poet  expires  in  the  midst  of  his  song,  and  the  magic  of  his  muse  lin- 
gers on  his  dying  lips  ;  the  sculptor  drops  his  chisel  before  he  has  taught 
the  marble  to  breathe — and  the  painter  his  pencil,  while  the  living  figures 
on  his  canvas  are  yet  unfinished ;  the  sword  slips  from  the  hand  of  the 
warrior  before  the  battle  is  Avon ;  and  the  orator  is  silenced  while  the  words 
of  wisdom  are  yet  dropping  in  sweetest  accents  from  his  lips. 

"  '  I  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  children  of  the  Most  High,  but  ye  shall  die 
like  men.' 

"  No  consideration  can  purchase  a  moment's  respite,  when  the  decree 
shall  go  forth,  '  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee !'  whether  it  be 
uttered  at  the  doors  of  the  stately  mansion,  or  at  the  cot  of  the  lowly  poor. 
And  not  to  be  wisely  and  well  prepared  to  hear  this  summons  is  destructive 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  soul.  Happy  they  who  have  made  a  friend  in 
God.  Happy  they  who  have  done,  and  they  who  do,  this  in  early  life — 
the  failing  of  which,  in  his  case,  our  revered  friend  so  often  himself  re- 
gretted— thrice  happy  they  in  whom  greatness  and  goodness  meet  together. 
Imperishable  joys  shall  be  awarded  to  them.  They  shall  shine  as  stars  in 
the  firmament  forever  and  ever.  In  each  successive  generation  their  '  mem- 
ory shall  be  blessed,'  and  their  'name  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance ;' 
and,  '  their  conflicts  o'er,  their  labors  done,'  the  ransomed  spirit  shall  escape 
from  the  prison  that  confines  it  to  the  earth,  and  the  King  of  kings  shall 
bind  upon  their  victorious  brow  wreaths  of  unfading  glory,  in  that  blessed 
place, 

"  '  Where  pam,  and  weariness,  and  sorrow  cease, 
And  cloudless  sunshine  fills  the  land  oi  peace.' 

"  Our  great  friend  and  countryman  is  dead !  He  has  no  more  connection 
with  the  living  world,  and  we  are  about  to  bear  his  honored  remains  to  the 
beautiful  spot  where  our  own  dead  lie,  and  around  which  our  memories 
love  to  linger.  "What  to  him,  I  ask  you,  are  now  the  policy  or  the  politics 
of  the  country  ?  What  to  him,  now,  are  the  nice  points  upon  which  turns 
the  honor  of  the  State  ?  What  to  him,  now,  is  the  extension  of  empire  ? — 
the  rise  or  fall  of  nations? — the  dethronement  or  the  establishment  of 
kings  ?  His  work  is  done,  and  well  done.  As  it  is  with  him,  so  shall  it 
shortly  be  with  every  one  of  us.     Then, 
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<( '  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death — 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' 

"  One  word  more.  The  distinguished  subject  of  our  present  attention 
has  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  country.  The  cause  of  his  sickness  and  his  death 
originated  in  his  last  great  efforts  in  securing  the  passage,  through  Con- 
gress, of  certain  measures,  known  as  The  Compromise.  In  more  seness 
than  one  may  he  receive  the  heavenly  welcome,  '  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  His  love  of  country — his  enthusiasm  in  any  cause  in 
which  her  interests  were  involved — his  great  and  singular  powers — his 
wonderful  and  controlling  influence  over  even  great  minds,  marked  him  as 
the  man  of  the  age,  and  adapted  him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  act  and 
to  lead  in  grave  matters  of  government 

"  And  if,  in  the  future,  any  one  section  of  this  great  Republic  should  be 
arrayed  in  hostility  against  another ;  and  any  cruel  hand  shall  be  uplifted 
to  sever  the  bonds  which  unite  us  together  as  a  common  people — the 
Genius  of  Liberty  shall  come  down  in  anguish  and  in  tears,  and  throwing 
herself  prostrate  before  his  tomb,  implore  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  nations — for 
the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  and  the  protection  of  our  liberty  and 
of  our  Union — to  raise  up  from  his  ashes,  another  Clay." 

The  marshals  of  the  day  then  formed  the  long  procession, 
which  moved  from  Ashland,  through  Lexington,  to  the  cemetery 
at  the  north  of  the  city,  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
Henry  Clay,  to  rest  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

It  is  suitable  that  some  sentiment — and  not  a  little — should  be 
manifested  in  the  community,  at  the  exit  from  the  world  of  so 
remarkable  a  man  as  Henry  Clay.  It  is  not  every  country  nor 
every  age  that  can  boast  of  such  a  character.  Great  men  there 
have  been  in  this  country  and  in  others,'  besides  Mr.  Clay  ;  but 
every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  mold.  The  mold  of  Mr.  Clay's 
character  was  perfectly  peculiar.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  or  read  of  any  thing  like  it  in  all  history.  It  was  both 
plastic  and  elastic — plastic  as  being  susceptible  of  influence  by 
every  touch  of  the  world  around,  and  elastic  as  having  internal 
springs  which  responded  to  every  touch  from  without.  And 
there  was  a  basis  of  goodness,  which  was  very  sure  to  make 
those  springs  act  in  a  right  direction.     But  for  this  basis,  the 
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other  two  attributes  which  we  have  named  might  be  productive 
of  the  most  pernicious  results — might  even  be  diabolical.  These 
elements — the  last  and  first  two — are  the  triune  constitution  of 
character  ;  but  a  healthy  morale  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Clay  had  his  sportive  or  impulsive  springs 
of  character,  which  bounded  into  acts,  in  his  childhood,  in 
his  youth,  and  in  his  riper  years,  for  which  he  might  be 
sorry,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  sometimes  give  pain  to  others. 
But  the  deep  and  strong  power  of  natural  goodness  would  restore 
him  to  its  corrective  influence.  This  goodness,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  man's  heart,  prompting  its  impulses,  controlling  his 
conduct,  and  imparting  its  character  to  his  deportment,  was  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  a  basis  of  character  which 
has  many  important  bearings,  and  produces  important  results. 
If  a  man  is  sympathetic,  it  proceeds  from  this  ;  and  sympathy 
branches  out  into  innumerable  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  by  which  it  is  challenged.  It  may  be  pity  for  those 
in  want  or  distress ;  it  may  be  love  of  kindred,  or  love  of  coun- 
try ;  it  may  be  exhilaration  with  the  joyful,  or  hilarity  with  the 
mirthful ;  it  responds,  in  short,  to  all  possible  relations  of  the  so- 
cial state.  It  mounts  even  higher,  spreads  out  into  a  larger 
sphere,  when  the  heart  is  touched  by  the  grace  of  God ;  for  then 
it  expands  to  a  sympathy  with  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  embraces  not  only  all  on  earth,  but  all  in  heaven, 
and  allies  itself  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  heaven. 
We  have  had  evidence  that  Mr.  Clay,  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  felt  the  power  of  this  more  holy  sympathy,  and 
enjoyed  its  higher  and  holier  satisfactions. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  he  has  been 
longest  and  best  known,  and  which  has  procured  for  him  an 
ever-during  fame,  was  his  love  of  country,  and  his  sympathy 
with  those  rights  of  man  which  are  most  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  social  state  in  its  organized  forms.  In  this  wide  and 
deep  current  flowed  the  great  body  of  his  affections,  till  they 
swept  over  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  reached  all  of  human  kind, 
far  and  near,  civilized  and  barbarian.  He  was  a  Philanthropist 
in  the  highest,  purest,  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  was  a  Christian. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY  ON  DUELING. 

"Ashland,  August  1,  1844. 

"Gentlemen  :  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  on  the 
subject  of  dueling,  and  I  appreciate  fully  the  friendly,  pious,  and  patriotic 
motives  which  prompted  you  to  address  it  to  me.  Pernicious  as  the 
practice  undoubtedly  is,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  say  there  are 
other  questions,  in  our  public  affairs,  of  much  higher  and  more  general 
importance.  The  victims  or  votaries  of  that  practice  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  bear  no  comparison  with  the  immense  number  of  sufferers  from 
the  rejection  of  wise  measures  of  national  policy,  or  the  adoption  of  those 
of  an  opposite  character. 

"  I  expressed  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation  my  opinion  against  duel- 
ing, in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  my  constituents,  in  March,  1824, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  collection  of  my  speeches.  Again, 
within  a  few  years  past,  I  gave  evidence  of  my  strong  disapprobation  of  it, 
by  voting,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  bill  to  suppress  duel- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  With  these  proofs  of  my  sentiments,  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  But  you  ask  me,  whether,  if  I  were  challenged  to  fight  a 
duel,  I  would  reject  the  invitation  ?  Considering  my  age,  which  is  now 
past  sixty-seven,  I  feel  that  I  should  expose  myself  to  ridicule,  if  I  were  to 
proclaim  whether  I  would  or  would  not  fight  a  duel.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  unlikely  events  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  I  can  not 
conceive  a  case  in  which  I  should  be  provoked  or  tempted  to  go  to  the 
field  of  combat.  But  as  I  can  not  foresee  all  the  contingencies  which  may 
possibly  arise  in  the  short  remnant  of  my  life,  and  for  the  reason  which  I 
have  already  stated,  of  avoiding  any  exposure  of  myself  to  ridicule,- 1  can 
not  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  propriety  to  make  a  declaration  one  way  or 
the  other. 

"You  have,  gentlemen,  done  me  some,  but  not  full  justice,  in  respect  to 
the  affair  of  the  lamented  Cilley.  When  I  first  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  his  difficulty  with  Mr.  Graves,  I  did  not  then  think  there  was  the  small- 
est occasion  for  a  combat  between  them.  I  believed,  from  the  first,  that 
the  matter  would  be  amicably  accommodated ;  and  to  that  end  all  my  ex- 
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ertions  were  directed.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  not  accommodated 
until  the  day  when,  and  after  the  parties  went  out  to  fight.  On  that  day  I 
was  confined  to  my  room  by  illness,  and  it  was  altogether  accidental  that  I 
obtained  information  that  the  parties  had  gone  out.  But  I  was  neither  in- 
formed as  to  the  place  or  the  hour  of  their  meeting.  Contrary  to  the  im- 
pressions which  you  entertain,  I  did  advise  the  employment  of  the  police 
to  arrest  the  parties,  and  to  prevent  the  duel.  The  constables  accordingly 
went  out  in  search  of  them,  but  like  myself,  being  ignorant  of  the  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting,  they  mistook  the  route,  and  failed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object.  If  you  would  read  attentively  the  whole  of 
my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wise,  to  which  you  i.ave  referred,  you  will 
find  that  it  sustains  the  preceding  statement. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  fri«  f    «zd  obedient  servant* 

"  H.  Clay. 

"  Messrs.  Alex.  Plumeb,  and  others." 


'  * 
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When  the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  announced  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  April  1st,  1850,  Mr.  Clay  seconded  the  re- 
solutions of  order  for  the  funeral,  which  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Butler,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  can  not  refrain  from 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Clay's  remarks  on  that  occasion,  considering 
what  had  been  the  relations  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each 
other  for  over  thirty  years,  most  of  which  time  they  had  been 
political  opponents,  and  sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  public  debate, 
not  a  little  excited — disturbed,  we  might  say — in  their  personal 
feelings.  But  they  always  had  respect  for  each  other,  and  were 
courteous. 

*  *  *  «  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him"  [Mr.  Calhoun],  said 
Mr.  Clay,  "  commenced  upward  of  thirty  years  ago.  We  entered  at  the 
same  time  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  other  end  of  this  building. 
*  *  *  Such,  Mr.  President,  was  the  high  estimate  I  formed  of  his  tran- 
scendent talents,  that,  if  at  the  end  of  his  service  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Monroe,  he  had  been  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
government,  I  should  have  felt  perfectly  assured  that,  under  his  auspices,  the 
honor,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  our  country  would  have  been  safely 
placed. 

"  But,  sir,  he  is  gone !  No  more  shall  we  witness  from  yonder  seat  the 
flashes  of  that  keen  and  penetrating  eye,  darting  through  this  chamber. 
No  more  shall  we  witness  that  torrent  of  clear,  concise,  and  compact  logic, 
poured  out  from  his  lips,  which,  if  it  did  not  always  carry  conviction  to 
our  judgment,  commanded  our  great  admiration.  Those  eyes  and  those 
lips  are  closed  forever !     *     *     * 

"  He  possessed  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  felicity  of  general- 
ization of  the  subject  of  which  his  mind  treated,  I  have  seen  him  surpassed 
by  no  one,  and  the  charm  and  captivating  influence  of  his  colloquial  pow- 
ers have  been  felt  by  all  who  have  conversed  with  him.  I  was  his  senior, 
Mr.  President,  in  years — in  nothing  else.  According  to  the  course  of 
nature,  I  ought  to  have  preceded  him.    It  has  been  decreed  otherwise.    I 
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know  that  I  shall  linger  here  only  a  short  time,  and  shall  soon  follow 
him. 

"  And  how  brief,  how  short  is  the  period  allotted  even  to  the  youngest 
among  us !  Sir,  ought  we  not  to  profit  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
melancholy  occasion  ?  Ought  we  not  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  how 
unwise  it  is  to  indulge  in  the  acerbity  of  unbridled  debate  ?  How  unbe- 
coming, if  not  presumptuous,  in  us  who  are  the  tenants  of  an  hour  in  this 
earthly  abode,  to  wrestle  and  struggle  together  with  a  violence  which 
would  not  be  justifiable  even  if  it  were  our  perpetual  home.  *  *  *  I 
trust  we  shall  all  be  instructed  by  the  eminent  virtues  and  merits  of  his  ex- 
alted character,  and  be  taught  by  his  bright  example  to  fulfill  our  great 
public  duties  by  the  lights  of  our  own  judgment  and  by  the  dictates  of 
our  own  concsiences,  as  he  did,  according  to  his  honest  and  best  concep- 
tions of  those  duties,  faithfully  and  to  the  last." 
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PREFACE. 

Of  the  papers  composing  this  collection,  two,  only,  were  prepared  for  the 
public  eye.  One  of  these  was  published  in  a  widely  circulated  newspaper  in 
1848,  and  copied  by  other  prints ;  but  the  other  was  suppressed  in  the  publish- 
ing office  to  which  the  writer  intrusted  its  introduction  to  the  public.  Of  the 
residue  of  letters,  direct  and  collateral,  none  were  written  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation, and  none  have  been  hitherto  published. 

Intended  only  for  private  information,  it  may  be  deemed  due  to  propriety  to 
justify  this  public  use  of  them.  The  justification  is,  that  it  is  believed  they  will 
prove  interesting,  instructive,  useful,  and  acceptable  to  the  public ;  while  their 
publication  will  neither  violate  confidence,  nor  weaken  the  guaranties  which 
guard  and  protect  the  sacred  sanctity  of  private  epistolary  intercourse.  They 
have  been  winnowed  with  affectionate  care,  the  omitted  paragraphs  being  sub- 
stituted by  asterisks.  The  omitted  matter,  however,  for  the  most  part,  related 
to  current  or  transient  events,  to  business,  and  to  men  and  things,  invested  with 
no  permanent  public  interest,  and  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  proper  to  be  ex- 
cised. And  it  may  be  added,  as  an  admirable  characteristic  of  Mr.  Clay's  cor- 
respondence, that  while  it  was  free  and  frank,  uniting  the  charms  of  freshness, 
ease,  and  sincerity,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  model  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
In  his  most  intimate  communings,  when  the  inner  man  was  brought  out,  he  in- 
dulged none  of  those  ungentle  expressions  and  angry  vituperations  which  make 
men  of  taste  recoil  at  their  publication.  He  displayed  a  calm  composure,  the 
out-growth  of  a  repose  of  soul,  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  the  bursts  of 
malignant  passion ;  and  he  encountered  the  provoking  scenes  of  life  and  the  ex- 

*  The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  a  contribution  from  Thomas  B.  Stevenson,  Esq., 
of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  who,  as  the  correspondence  will  show,  was  admitted  to  inti- 
mate and  confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  for  several  years  bad  much  inter* 
course  with  him,  by  letter  and  otherwise. 
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asperating  conduct  of  men,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  that  re- 
flected dignity  on  human  nature.  Of  this,  abundant  proofs  will  be  found  in  the 
following  letters;  and  not  one  of  the  suppressed  passages,  disfigured  by  any  un- 
dignifying  blemish,  would  reveal  aught  to  the  contrary. 

The  least  important  of  these  letters  are  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  public 
interest;  while  many  of  them  are  more  valuable  for  the  intimations  and  argu- 
mentative statements  of  opinions  on  important  topics,  on  some  of  which,  it  is 
believed,  he  was  never  required,  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  publicly  to 
express  himself.  And  it  has  long  been  conceded,  that  such  expressions,  made 
in  the  sincerity  of  familiar  and  trusted  intercourse,  are  of  the  most  instructive 
and  reliable  elements  of  which  the  fabrics  of  authentic  history  may  be  con- 
structed. 

The  publication  of  the  letters,  direct  and  collateral,  relating  to  the  competition 
for  the  Presidency  in  1848,  and  more  especially  regarding  his  attitude  toward 
Ohio,  with  the  notes  appended,  is  believed  to  be  due  as  a  justification  of  Mr. 
Clay's  motives  and  conduct,  with  respect  to  which  he  felt  more  than  his  usual, 
though  no  less  than  a  natural  and  noble-minded  keenness  of  sensibility ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  doubted  that  while  it  will  prove  instructive  to  the  public, 
it  will  also  subserve  the  ends  of  political  justice,  and  promote  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience to  the  invocations  of  political  wisdom  and  political  honesty,  in  supporting 
the  integrity  of  political  principle. 

These  considerations  alone,  without  the  incentive  of  injunctions,  obedience  to 
which  was  but  a  sacred  duty,  have  induced  and  now  serve  to  justify  this  publi- 
cation, and  in  a  form  which  the  editor  deems  most  appropriate  to  the  vindication 
of  historical  truth. 

The  incorporation  in  this  collection  of  a  series  of  cotemporary  letters,  with 
explanatory  notes,  relating  to  Mr.  Clay's  attitude  toward  Kentcky,  in  the  same 
memorable  and  lamentable  contest  of  1848,  has  been  considered ;  but  it  is  hoped 
such  a  contribution  to  the  truth  of  history  and  the  ends  of  justice,  will  be  made 
by  some  one,  then  a  resident  and  actor  in  Kentucky,  more  competent,  if  not  more 
willing,  to  execute  the  task. 

The  illustration  of  a  signal,  even  though  brief,  period  in  the  long  and  illus- 
trious public  career  of  one — the  music  of  whose  sonorous  eloquence,  startling 
the  panting  sons  of  liberty  with  hope  and  courage  from  Olympus  to  the  Andes, 
is  still  heard  ringing  and  reverberating  in  every  clime  of  freedom,  the  splendor 
of  whose  many  mighty  deeds,  the  practical  beneficence  of  whose  wise  policy, 
the  vital  energy  of  whose  undying  principles,  and  the  colossal  grandeur  of  whose 
unexaggerated  character,  have  consecrated  his  name  immortal — would  be  but 
worthy  homage  to  blended  goodness  and  greatness,  from  one  of  his  admiring 
and  grateful  countrymen,  who  feels  a  just  pride  and  an  honest  exultation  that 
the  glory  and  strength  of  our  blessed  Union  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  im- 
perishable fame  of  Henry  Clay. 

T.  B.  S. 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  February  4,  1856. 
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LETTER  I. 


MR.    CLAY   TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  July  19,  1843. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — The  news  from  Louisiana  is  bad  enough.  From  Ten- 
nessee I  daily  receive  the  most  satisfactory  and  cheering  accounts.  I  agree 
with  you,  that  on  the  result  of  that  election  much  of  the  future  depends. 
From  Pennsylvania,  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  I 
get  good  accounts. 

An  editorial  article  will  appear  to-day  in  the  Observer,  on  Burnet's  letter, 
which  may  be  worth  copying  in  the  Commonwealth.* 

I  think  we  shall  not  do  as  badly  in  Fayette  as  you  apprehend. 

With  cordial  regard,  etc. 


LETTER  II. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    8TEVENSON. 

Ashland,  August  29,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  the 
Journal  the  article  to  which  you  refer.  I  am  surprised  that  it  should 
have  excited  disagreeable  feelings  in  Mr.  Crittenden.  The  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  governor  was  founded  upon  his  great  and 
just  popularity,  and  certainly  ought  to  excite  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  dissatisfaction.  He  has  only  to  emphatically  say  No,  and  I  suppose  he 
would  not  be  further  urged.f 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  good  selection  of  a  candidate  may  be  made  ;  but 
whether  it  be  Mr.  Owsley,  or  any  other,  1  think  that  a  new  election  of  Del- 

*  The  Hon.  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Ohio,  had  published  a  letter  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
saying  that  while  he  and  Judge  McLean  would  vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  the  Abolitionists 
would  vote  for  no  resident  of  a  slave  State,  which  was  probably  meant  as  a  slant  to 
favor  Judge  McLean's  presidential  aspirations.  The  article  in  the  Observer  and  Re- 
porter, a  newspaper  at  Lexington,  which  he  sometimes  wrote  Observer,  and  sometimes 
Reporter,  defined  the  true  grounds  of  selecting  the  candidate  to  be  such  as  regarded 
sound  national  principles,  without  reference  to  his  residence,  etc.  The  Commonwealth 
newspaper,  published  at  Frankfort,  was  then  edited  by  me. — T.  B.  S. 

f  Mr.  Crittenden  was  extremely  averse  at  that  time  to  being  elected  governor.— 
T.  B.  S. 
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egates  in  October  is  a  desirable  proceeding.     Without  prompt  and  general 
concurrence,  however,  in  that  course,  it  can  not  succeed. 

My  letters  from  the  eastward  continue  to  breathe  a  good  spirit  and  great 
confidence.  I  do  not  think  that  our  provokingly  bad  luck  in  Kentucky  has 
produced  as  much  discouragement  as  we  feared. 

As  I  expect  to  see  you  next  week  in  Frankfort,  I  must  reserve  for  that 
occasion  further  communications.     Meantime,  I  am, 

Truly  yours. 


LETTER   in. 

MR.    CLAY   TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  July  18,  1844. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  with  its  inclosure. 
I  have  sent  a  slip  from  the  Bay  State  Democrat  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  the 
source  of  the  information  respecting  Mr.  Webster,  published  in  that  paper, 
and  requested  him  to  correct  the  error.*  It  will  be  better  that  the  cor- 
rection and  the  error  should  have  a  common  origin.  If  he  fail  or  decline 
to  do  it,  I  will  adopt  some  other  suitable  mode  to  have  it  rectified. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  do  not  lash  Butler  f 
sufficiently  for  his  silence,  for  near  thirty  years,  in  regard  to  the  slander  of 
the  Kentucky  troops.  During  all  that  time  he  has  been  zealously  support- 
ing the  slanderer — supporting  all  his  violent  measures — supporting  his 
lieutenant,  Martin  Van  Buren ;  and  he  is  now  supporting  his  other  lieu- 
tenant, James  K.  Polk.  During  all  that  time,  also,  he  has  been  opposing 
the  measures  of  public  policy,  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
desired,  and  opposing  me.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  near  thirty  years  of 
silence  on  his  part,  he  comes  out  and  says,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  slander  upon  the  Kentucky  troops.  He  says  this  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  is  appealing  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  for  their  suf- 
frages. Why  has  he  been  so  long  silent  ?  Why  has  he  always  supported 
the  slanderer  of  every  thing  that  is  Kentuckian  ?  And  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  concurring  in  the  slander  and  indorsing  the  slanderer  ?  We 
should  have  a  pretty  time  of  it  with  one  of  Jackson's  lieutenants  at  Wash- 
ington and  another  at  Frankfort,  and  the  old  man  in  his  dotage  at  the 
Hermitage  dictating  to  both. 

I  am,  faithfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

*  A  statement  imputing  to  Mr.  Clay  the  use  of  indecorous  language  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Webster,— T.  B.  S. 

f  Colonel  (afterward,  in  the  Mexican  war,  General)  William  0.  Butler,  then  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Kentucky;  and,  in  1848,  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the  ticket  which  presented  General  Cass  for  the 
Presidency.  But  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Clay's  letter,  the  press  had  already  forced 
Butler  to  disclaim  the  slanders.  See  C.  S.  Morehead's  letter  to  me  in  the  Common- 
wealth.— -T.  B.  S. 
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LETTER   TV. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  August  12,  1845. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter  informing  me  that  a  new  and 
revised  edition  is  about  to  be  published  of  Dr.  Bascom's  pamphlet  in  respect 
to  the  divisions  which  have  unhappily  arisen  in  the  Methodist  Church.  I 
perused  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  consider 
it  as  distinguished  by  uncommon  ability.  Besides  the  particular  questions 
involved  in  the  controvesy  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  sections  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  it  treats  of  other  subjects  (slavery  and  abolition)  in 
a  masterly  manner,  and  well  adapted  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  all  patriotic  and  religious  minds  open  to  the  reception  of  great  and 
important  truths.  The  intention  of  Dr.  Bascom  to  divide  the  principal 
topics  of  the  work  into  suitable  chapters,  will  be  an  agreeable  facility  to 
the  reader  of  it. 

An  unwarrantable  interpretation  has  been  given  to  a  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed several  months  ago  to  Dr.  Boothe,  in  regard  to  the  menaced  sepa- 
ration of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  was  my  purpose,  in  that  letter,  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  an  expression  of  my  great  regret  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Church  and  to  the  Union  which  I  apprehended  from  the 
separation,  without  intimating  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  which  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  controversy  was  in  the  wrong.  I  understand  that  my  letter 
has  been  construed  to  imply  that  I  thought  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Church  in  error,  which  is  certainly  not  the  opinion  that  I  do  really  en- 
tertain. 

My  profound  regrets  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  Church,  for  the 
cause  which  brought  it  about,  remain  undiminished.  I  know  that  there 
are  very  high  authorities*  for  cherishing  the  belief  that  the  event  will  add 
strength,  instead  of  creating  danger  to  our  political  Union.  I  anxiously 
hope  that  experience  will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  that,  and  the  fal- 
lacy of  my  opinion. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 


LETTER  V. 

MR.    CLAV   TO   THOMAS   B.    STEVENSON. 

"  New  Orleans,  December  19,  1846. 
My  Dear  Sm — I  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  in  respect 
to  the  approaching  senatorial  election  in  Kentucky.     The  subject  has  oc- 
casioned me  some  concern,  not  to  say  vexation. 

*  See  Report  to  the  Convention  of  Southern  Methodist  Ministers,  held  in  Louis- 
ville in  the  summer  of  1845. — T.  B.  S. 
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I  took  a  formal  and  final  leave  of  the  Senate  more  than  four  years  ago. 
I  not  only  have  no  desire,  but  I  entertain  a  positive  disinclination,  to  return 
to  it.  I  have  given  no  authority  nor  countenance  to  the  use  of  my  name 
as  a  candidate.  I  could  not  reappear,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  without 
at  least  an  apparent  inconsistency ;  and  I  can  not  conceive  a  state  of  things 
in  which  I  would  consent  to  go  back. 

My  wish  is,  that  an  election  should  be  made  from  among  the  avowed 
candidates  for  the  office ;  and  although  I  regard  them  all  as  able  and  com- 
petent to  serve  the  State  with  credit  and  fidelity,  and  all  as  my  friends.  If 
I  had  myself  the  election  in  my  own  hands,  I  should  give  my  suffrage  to 
one  of  them.    I  need  not,  nor  would  it  be  proper  to,  indicate  which.* 

I  have  not  said  that,  if  elected,  I  would  not  serve,  because  such  a  prior 
declaration,  in  advance  of  an  election,  seemed  to  me  unbecoming  and  in- 
delicate ;  but  if  my  anxious  desire  is  regarded,  and  if  my  feelings  and  in- 
terests are  at  all  consulted,  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
wholly  withdrawn  from  me,  and  concentrated  upon  some  other  person. 

To  this  effect,  in  substance,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I 
wrote  to  General  Combs  and  James  Harlan,  Esq. 

We  have  no  news  here,  except  the  arrival  yesterday  of  General  Scott, 
en  route  to  Mexico. 

I  am  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 


LETTER  VI. 

MR.    CLAY   TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

•    •  Ashland,  July  23,  184T. 

My  Deae  Sir — I  have  to  trouble  you  with  a  little  friendly  commis- 
sion, which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  take  pleasure  in  executing. 

Captain  G.  W.  Cutter,  of  Covington,  was  among  the  persons  who  last 
spoke  to  your  departed  friend,  my  lamented  son,f  and  received  from  him  a 
brace  of  pistols,  which  he  has  safely  delivered  to  me. 

I  desire  to  present  to  him  some  memorial,  which,  I  have  concluded, 
shall  be  a  ring,  containing  some  hair  of  my  beloved  son.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  one  at  the  jewelers'  shops  in  Lexington.  May  I  ask,  there- 
fore, the  favor  of  you  to  get  one  at  Cincinnati  (at  a  cost  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars),  to  have  the  inclosed  hair  or  a  part  of  it  placed  in  it,  and 
present  it  to  the  captain  on  my  behalf  ? 

*  Many  desired  (and  the  friends  of  some  candidates  feared)  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
return  to  the  Senate.  He  repelled  all  overtures  on  the  subject.  After  an  animated 
and  protracted  competition  between  the  friends  of  Judge  Underwood,  Governor 
Letcher,  and  Governor  Metcalfe,  the  former  was  chosen. — T.  B.  S. 

f  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Clay,  jr.,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  February  22,  1847.  The  commission  intrusted  to  me  was  executed  satisfac- 
torily to  all  parties.-r-T.  B.  S.  4  I 
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I  go  hence  to-morrow  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  and 
will,  on  my  return,  pay  the  cost  of  the  ring  when  you  inform  me  of  it. 

1  write  in  haste,  but  ever  with  assuranjces  of  the  faithful  regard  and 
esteem  of  Your  friend. 


LETTER  VII. 

MR.   CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashlanb,  December  2,  1847. 

My  Beau  Sir — An  absence  of  a  week  at  Louisville  has  delayed  my 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2  2d  ult. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Noble,  which  you  inclosed. 
It  is  full  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 

As  to  myself  and  the  future,  if  there  be  not  such  demonstrations  as  I 
ought  to  respect,  I  may  be  compelled  to  decline  any  use  of  my  name. 
Perhaps  that  is  really  best  for  the  country  and  for  me.  I  am  most  unwill- 
ing to  be  thought  to  desire  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  If  better  can 
be  done  without  my  name  than  with  it,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  be  passed 
by.  But  if  I  am  to  be  used,  I  desire  that  I  may  be  brought  forward  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances. 

******** 

I  write  hastily.  My  letters,  in  respect  to  my  late  speech,*  almost  over- 
whelm me.  Your  friend. 


LETTER  Vm. 

MR.    CLAY   TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

(Private.) 

"Washington,  February  19,  1848. 
My  Dear  Sir — 

******** 

Nevertheless,  I  maintain  my  passive  position  ;  neither,  for  the  present, 
consenting  to  nor  refusing  the  use  of  my  name,  etc. 

On  reaching  home  in  March,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
ground  of  my  duty  to  our  country,  to  our  principles,  and  to  myself,  I  may 
finally  decide. 

I  am  afraid  Congress  will  do  nothing  to  end  the  war.  Its  moral  cour- 
age has  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  but,  I  apprehend, 
has  not  reached  the  point  of  decision  and  definitive  action. 

On  all  these  matters,  however,  you  are  better  advised  by  other  friends. 

On  business  of  a  private  nature  I  go  to  Philadelphia  next  week,  and 
hope  to  reach  home  by  or  before  the  25th  March. 

Your  friend. 

*  His  speech  at  Lexington,  November  13,  1847,  against  the  Mexican  "War.— 
T.  B.  S. 
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LETTER    IX. 

ME.   CLAY  TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

(Confidential.) 

Ashland,  April  12,  1848. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — Fatigued  with  writing  ten  or  a  dozen  letters  this  after- 
noon, I  have  got  my  son  John  to  act  as  my  amanuensis  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  eighth  instant. 

You  will  have  seen,  before  this  reaches  you,  that  I  have  published  a 
note  in  the  Observer  and  Reporter  expressing  my  willingness  to  have  my 
name  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Whig  Convention  in  June. 
I  have  made  in  that  note  a  full  and  candid  exposition  of  the  motives  which 
governed  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it.  Having  taken  this  ground, 
I  mean  henceforward  to  abstain  from  writing  any  political  letters  for  pub- 
lication, whatever  the  consequences  may  be.  I  have  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion, not  from  any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions,  but  from  a  perfect  con- 
viction, derived  from  sad  experience,  that  all  such  letters,  from  perversion 
or  misrepresentation,  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  the  less  necessary 
that  I  should  write  any  letters,  because  my  opinions,  upon  all  subjects, 
have  been  plainly  expressed,  or  are  to  be  plainly  inferred  from  my  pub- 
lic acts  and  public  speeches.  This  course,  I  am  sure,  will  meet  the  gen- 
eral approbation  of  my  friends,  for  many  of  them  have  beseeched  me 
most  anxiously  to  adopt  it.  1  hope  I  may  meet  with  you  in  the  course  of 
the  spring  or  summer,  in  which  case  I  think  I  can  satisfy  you  of  its  cor- 
rectness. 

I  received  and  have  answered  the  letter  of  Gov.  Bebb  ;*  and  I  also  re- 
ceived, and  will,  to-morrow,  answer  the  letter  from  Mr.  Forrer.f 

I  never  for  a  moment  entertained  the  opinion  that  I  could  be  elected, 
if  elected  at  all,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  slave  States.  If  I 
should  be  the  candidate,  my  opinion  is  that  I  would  obtain  the  votes  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland ;  and  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Assuming,  what  I  think  may  be  fairly 
done,  that  I  should  obtain  the  votes  of  all  the  States  which  gave  me  their 
suffrages  before,  and  that  of  New  York,  of  which  I  entertain  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  still  a  deficiency  of  some  five  or  six  votes.  These,  if  ob- 
tained at  all,  must  be  derived  from  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Florida,  and  perhaps  Michigan. 

In  Massachusetts,  or  rather  in  Boston,  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things.  Some  of  our  friends  there  have  been  tickled  with  the  feather 
of  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  hence  a  Taylor  clique  has  been  formed  in 
that  city.  But  according  to  my  information,  it  does  not  extend  much  be- 
yond its  limits. 

*  William  Bebb,  the  Governor  of  Ohio.— See  his  letter,  No.  xviii.— T.  B.  S. 
f  Samuel  Ferrer,  of  Dayton,  a  gentleman  of  high  official  and  personal  distinction, 
and  who,  unlike  Bebb,  proved  true  and  constant. — See  his  letter,  No.  xix. — T.  B.  S. 
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I  have  just  heard  that  the  Whigs  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  with 
only  some  five  or  six  dissentients,  have  nominated  me  for  the  Presidency. 
Letcher  was  here  last  night,  and  is  very  well. 

I  am,  truly,  your  friend. 


LETTER  X. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

(Private.) 

Ashland,  May  20,  1848. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — After  putting  a  letter  for  you  in  the  post-office  to-day, 
I  received  your  two  favors  of  the  18th,  but  not  the  call  for  the  People's 
Convention,  in  the  Herald,  to  which  you  refer.  I  regard  it  only  as  an 
evidence  of  an  unsettled,  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied  condition  of  the  public 
mind.  Any  such  movement  can  not  become  sufficiently  general  to  in 
fluence  materially  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  your  communications  (which  I  shall  regard  as  strictly  con- 
fidential) greatly  surprise  me.  Whatever  I  might  do,  if  I  had  not  con- 
sented to  submit  my  name  to  the  Convention,  I  am  constrained  now  to 
abide  by  that  act.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  or  rather  to  hope,  that  things 
will  appear  not  quite  so  bad  when  it  assembles.  So  much  depends  on  its 
complexion,  so  much  upon  developments  during  its  deliberations,  and  so 
much  upon  the  Baltimore  Convention*  and  its  nomination,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  provide  beforehand  for  all  contingencies.  I  shall  have  a  long 
interview  with  Harlan  before  he  goes.  I  shall  deeply  regret  if  you  can 
not  go  ;  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  yet  be  able  to  do  so.f 

If  there  should  be  a  time  when  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  ex 
press  any  opinion  about  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  for  publication,  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived. 

Your  friend. 


LETTER   XI. 

MR.    CLAT   TO    THOMAS    B.   STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  June  14,  1848. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  hasten  to  express  my  deep  regret  with  all  the  contents 
of  your  favor  of  the  12th  which  relate  to  yourself.     I  had  previously  seen 
the  annunciaton  of  your  retirement  from  the  Atla$,\  but  I  was  uninformed 

*  The  Democratic  National  Convention,  which  soon  after  nominated  General  Cass 
for  the  Presidency. — T.  B.  S. 

f  Uncontrollable  circumstances  precluded  my  attendance.  I  was  only  an  alternate 
delegate,  and  my  principal  attended. — T.  B.  S. 

$  The  Cincinnati  Daily  Atlas,  a  newspaper  edited  by  me. — T.  B.  S. 
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of  the  causes.     These  inspire  me,  if  possible,  with  more  respect  than  ever, 
for  your  independence,  the  purity  of  your  principles,  and  your  character. 

Are  you  right  in  thinking  of  returning  from  Cincinnati  to  Frankfort? 
In  that  great  and  growing  city,  what  may  you  not  do  ?  in  the  latter,  what 
can  you  ?  You  have  abilities  for  eminent  success  at  the  bar ;  why  not 
turn  your  attention  to  it  ? 

Wherever  you  may  be,  or  whatever  you  may  do,  you  have  my  best 
wishes,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  serve  you  in  any  way  in  my  power. 

The  less  said,  the  better,  about  the  result  of  the  late  Whig  Convention 
at  Philadelphia.  I  believe  that  I  can  bear  it  with  much  less  regret  than 
my  warm-hearted  friends.  Whatever  I  do  feel  is  principally  on  their  ac- 
count, and  on  account  of  the  principles  which  were  at  issue,  and  which  have 
been  so  little  regarded.  I  have  not  lost  one  hour's  sleep,  nor  one  meal  of 
victuals.  Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  disappointments,  and  to  afflictions? 
they  disturb  now,  less  than  ever,  my  composure.  I  hope  that  I  derive 
some  support  from  a  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  great  Disposer  of  all 
events. 

There  is  one  topic  connected  with  the  late  Convention,  in  regard  to  which 
I  feel  a  little  curiosity,  and  that  is  the  unexpected  course  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation. Among  the  considerations  which  determined  me  to  consent  to 
submit  my  name  to  the  Convention,  one  of  the  most  powerful  arose  from 
assurances  which  I  received,  in  every  form,  and  from  the  highest  sources, 
(the  Governor*  among  them,)  that  I  would  receive  the  support  of  Ohio. 
Clay  and  Corwin,  and  Corwin  and  Clay,  were  said  to  be  identical,  and  all 
the  delegates,  chosen  for  the  one  or  the  other,  making  together  a  large 
majority,  were  to  go  for  me,  if  he  were  to  decline,  as  he  did.  Can  you  tell 
me,  my  dear  sir,  after  all  these  strong  assurances,  how  it  was  that  I  got  but 
one  vote  in  the  delegation  ?  I  was  told,  too,  that  Ohio  could  not  possibly 
go  for  General  Taylor.  And  yet  those  who  probably  had  it  in  their  power 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  whom  they  could  carry  their  State 
for,  suffered  one  to  be  nominated  for  whom,  agreeably  to  the  representations 
made  to  me,  there  was  no  possibility  of  Ohio  going. 

My  curiosity  on  this  subject  is  rather  of  the  historical  kind  ;  for  I  havo 
no  complaints  nor  reproaches  to  make.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  should 
have  been  led  into  error.  Most  certainly,  if  I  had  anticipated  such  a  vote 
as  has  been  actually  given  by  the  Ohio  delegation,  I  never  would  have 
consented  that  my  name  should  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 

I  observe  what  you  say  as  to  objects  which  should  engage  the  attention 
of  my  future  life.  I  shall  give  to  those  subjects  full  consideration,  with  an 
anxious  wish  that  the  remnant  of  my  days  may  be  so  employed  as  to  just- 
ify the  confidence  and  friendship  with  which  I  have  been  so  greatly  and 
so  long  honored. 

Reciprocating  all  your  kind  feelings  and  friendly  prayers  and  wishes,  I 
remain  faithfully  yours. 

*  Governor  Bebb.— T.  B.  S. 
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LETTER  XII. 

THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON    TO    ME.    CLAY.* 

Cincinnati,  June  19,  1848. 
My  Dear  Sir — Your  precious  favor  of  the  14th  was  duly  received ;  and 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  kind  interest  you  manifest  in  my  personal 
welfare. 

!(C  !$I  !j»  IjC  SfC  5p  Jp 

I  am  filled  with  pride  in  contemplating  the  lofty  and  self-poised  position 
in  which  you  stand  respecting  the  result  of  the  late  Whig  National  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia.  And,  like  you,  I  regret  the  result  more  on  account 
of  the  principles  involved,  and  which  were  so  shamefully  disregarded,  in 
the  search  for  that  new-fangled  thing  which,  in  the  brainless  cant  of  the 
day,  is  flippantly  termed  "  availability"  than  on  your  own ;  for  though  I 
loved  you  as  a  man,  and  revered  you  for  those  great  statesman-like  qualities 
which  have  attracted  to  you  the  admiration  of  the  world,  I  desired  to  see 
you  in  the  Presidential  chair,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  appropriate 
honor  to  you,  but  more,  far  more,  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  As  for  you, 
the  past  is  secure,  and  office  could  add  little,  if  any  thing,  to  your  solid 
fame.  You  can  rise  proudly  aloft,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  effect  even  of 
the  ingratitude  of  your  late  political  friends  ;  but  the  Whig  party,  I  fear, 
never  can  recover  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  monstrous,  demoralizing 
precedent  it  has  just  sanctioned,  in  preferring  for  the  highest  civil  office 
of  the  government  a  mere  warrior,  whose  principles  were  designedly  veiled, 
and  whose  qualifications  were  untried,  to  a  statesman  of  known  principles 
and  admitted  qualifications  !  This  precedent  can  not  stand  the  test  of  scru- 
tiny and  of  time,  and  perhaps  you  are  right  in  saying  "  the  less  said,  the 
better,"  about  it. 

I  feel  most  poignantly  the  burning  sarcasm  of  your  "  historic  curiosity," 
in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  When  I  wrote  you  last,  I 
did  not  know  how  they  had  voted,  and  even  then  supposed  a  majority  of 
them  had  voted  for  you,  and  that  some  from  New  York  had  deserted  you. 
But  New  York,  which  some  had  denounced  as  huckstering,  trading,  vascil- 
lating,  stood  firm ;  while  the  Ohio  delegation  (all  but  one)  deserted  even 
before  the  hour  of  battle !  I  have  no  apology  for  this.  Nor  do  I  even 
yet  satisfactorily  understand  it.  Not  fully  understanding  the  course  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  a  conclusive  judgment  against  them  would  be  premature, 
if  not  unjust ;  but  from  what  I  have  learned  thus  far,  I  can  see  no  escape 
for  them  from  the  imputation  of  lack  of  sagacity  or  integrity ;  and  they 
certainly  must  be  allowed  too  much  intelligence  to  be  deficient  in  the 
former.  Not  one  of  them  has  yet  been  here,  and  I  have  heard  no  expla- 
nation of  their  conduct  from  their  side. 

******* 

*  This  is  copied  from  the  rough  draught  kept  by  me.  The  original  to  Mr.  Clay- 
may  vary  somewhat  in  language,  but  not  in  substance. — T.  B.  S. 

30 
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I  wrote  you  a  month  or  more  ago,  that  the  movement  for  Scott,  impelled 
as  I  then  believed,  by  the  ultra  opposition  of  Ohio  to  slavery  extension, 
was  more  formidable  than  it  seemed.  This  and  other  symptoms  of  defec- 
tion, of  which  I  gave  you  the  earliest  intimations  and  evidences,  induced 
me  to  suggest  that  a  contingent  power  to  withdraw  your  name  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention,  should  be  put  in  Harlan's  hands.  Morti- 
fied as  I  am  at  the  result,  I  am  now  better  content ;  having  secured  in  the 
ballotings  a  test  of  men  and  sections,  that  may  be  useful  hereafter. 

Whatever  you  may  hear  from  the  hurrah-ites,  the  nomination  goes  down 
very  badly  in  this  State ;  and  the  delegates  will  have  an  up-hill  business 
of  it  yet  with  the  discussions  that  must  ensue  in  regard  to  their  course  in 
the  National  Convention. 

The  State  Convention  is  in  session  now  at  Columbus.  As  things  now 
stand,  Taylor  can  't  carry  Ohio  ;  and  it  is  believed  his  loss  will  average  at 
least  one  hundred  to  a  county — say  ten  thousand  in  the  State,  besides  the 
body  of  the  Quakers.  The  accessions  from  the  Democrats,  I  think,  will 
not  reimburse  either  loss.  A  friend  in  New  York  writes  me  flatly  that 
Taylor  can  't  carry  that  State.  I  think  no  rational  estimate  of  probable 
future  results  can  be  made  till  the  effect  of  the  demonstrations  at  Colum- 
bus, Utica,  and  Worcester,  be  seen. 

As  to  the  Presidential  campaign,  though  I  have  a  weak  stomach  for  the 
fight,  I  must,  on  two  grounds,  go  for  Taylor ;  first,  because,  having  gone 
into  the  Convention  with  you,  I  am  bound  in  honor  by  the  result ;  and 
second,  because,  in  every  aspect,  I  prefer  Taylor  to  Cass,  and  can  see  no 
means  so  likely  to  defeat  Cass  now  as  running  Taylor — though  I  am  not 
yet  entirely  satisfied  that  will  be  absolutely  availing.  I  admit  these  are 
narrow  grounds  for  a  thinking  man  to  act  on  ;  but  they  are  the  best  left 
me  to  stand  on,  and  that  very  reflection  makes  me  so  much  more  re- 
sentful toward  the  managers  who  have  thrust  the  Whigs  into  such  an  un- 
satisfactory position — or  in  other  words,  have  acted  with  such  disregard 
of  principle. 

I  think  we  are  likely  to  lose  our  State  elections  here,  as  well  as  the 
Presidential.     *     *     *  As  ever  yours. 


LETTER  XHI. 

TH#MAS   B.  STEVENSON   TO    THOMAS    CORWIN. 

Cincinnati,  Thursday,  June  29,  1848. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  23d  inst  My  im- 
pression still  is,  that  the  chances  are  against  us  in  Ohio,  in  both  State  and 
national  elections.  I  hear  sober-minded  Whigs  saying,  in  an  under  tone, 
they  would  be  glad  to  compromise  in  Ohio  for  a  Whig  Legislature,  and 
give  the  Locos  the  Governorship  and  Cass  the  electoral  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency.    I  am  not  going  to  delude  myself  or  my  friends,  if  I  know  it.     I 
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think  we  must  all  agree  that,  to  carry  Ohio  for  any  "Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  it  is  essential  that  we  all  pull  together,  and  all  interests  of 
the  party  unite.  But  all  don't  pull  together — all  don't  unite.  The 
Quaker  Whigs  are  lost — the  Reserve  Whigs  are  many  of  them  lost — the 
Green  County  Whigs,  with  their  neighboring  allies,  are  many  of  them  lost, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  cold — the  Miami  tribes  are  lacking  in  enthusiasm 
— and  then  this  "  Free  Territory  party"  (the  Whig  Barnburners  of  Ohio), 
have  made  formidable  head.  I  might  argue  to  you,  as  you  do  to  me,  the 
folly  of  all  these  people ;  I  might  join  you  in  asking  them  cui  bono  ?  I 
might  tell  them  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  Cass,  in  effect,  as  indeed 
is  the  fact ;  but  what  does  it  signify  if  I  do  ?     The  disaffected  won't  listen 

to  you  or  me.     and ,  and  many  more  men  of  still  greater 

influence,  will  hazard  the  evils  you  apprehend.  I  have  labored  with  them 
both,  and  with  others,  employing  the  very  arguments  and  suggesting  all 
the  views  you  suggest;  but  in  vain  with  many  of  them.  As  to  indem- 
nity from  Loco-foco  ranks,  I  don't  see  any  evidence  that  we  shall  get 
that.  Here  and  there  a  pseudo  Loco  says  he  will  go  for  Taylor ;  but  I 
know  of  more  Whigs  who  won't  go  for  Taylor,  than  I  hear  of  Locos 
who  will.  * 

You  seem  joyed  at  Van  Buren's  nomination  by  the  Barnburners ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  aid  us  in  New  York.  It  certainly  will,  if  he  don't  take  the 
State  from  both  Cass  and  Taylor,  which,  it  is  seriously  apprehended  by 
some  Whigs  here,  he  will.  As  to  the  effect  of  his  running  in  Ohio — 
though  at  first  blush  it  might  seem  to  be  favorable  to  Taylor — some  cal- 
culate that  he  will  take  off  more  Whigs  than  Locos.  You  can  judge  of 
this  better  than  I.  My  mode  of  writing  letters  to  friends,  is  to  give  pres- 
ent facts  and  impressions  at  the  time  of  writing.  In  the  transition  state  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  pervading  all  parties,  no  calculation  is  safe  now — 
nothing  is  certain  but  that  both  parties  are  virtually  disbanded,  and  new 
combinations  and  organizations  are  in  process  of  formation.  I  now  be- 
lieve that  Van  Buren  will  damage  Taylor  more  than  Cass  in  Ohio.  The 
disaffected  Whigs  argue  thus — and  with  a  troublesome  show  of  plaus- 
ibility : 

"  Taylor's  nomination  was  urged,  without  committing  him  to  Whig  prin- 
ciples, on  the  assumption  that  Whig  principles  were  dead  or  dormant. 
The  nomination  was  made  by  a  Convention  which,  so  far  from  re-affirming 
Whig  principles,  refused  to  consider  any  propositions  looking  thitherward, 
and  only  forbore  kicking  out  of  it  the  factious  delegates  who  wished  such 
a  re-affirmation  proclaimed ;  and  therefore  (argue  the  disaffected),  if  all 
this  be  so: — if  Whig  principles  be  not  in  issue,  at  least  the  question  of  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  new  territory  is  a  present,  practical,  living  issue,  par- 
amount to  Whig  principles,  even  if  they  were  not  dead  or  dormant ;  and 
why,  then,  in  such  a  state  of  facts,  should  we  not  go  for  Van  Buren,  an 
affirmative  representative  of  this  living,  imminent,  paramount,  practical 
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question,  in  preference  to  one  who,  in  the  best  view  we  can  take  of  him,  is 
only  less  exceptionable  than  Cass." 

******** 

I  expect  you  will,  in  spite  of  yourself,  have  to  take  the  stump  in  Ohio. 
If  there  was  not  so  much  to  commiserate  in  the  conception,  I  should 
amuse  myself  by  the  fancy  of  seeing  the  author  of  a  certain  anti-war  speech 
— the  leader  of  the  anti-war  party — the  moral  hero  of  the  times — pound- 
ing, grinding,  compounding,  and  igniting  brimstone,  charcoal,  and  salt- 
petre, for  the  edification  of  those  who  once  thought  themselves  enlightened, 
and  purified,  and  rendered  better  men  by  the  aforesaid  speech.  It  is  not 
fair,  to  be  sure,  that  the  "  spontaneous  combustion"  don't  go  off  on  its  own 
hook  ;  but  the  thing  must  go,  and  you  will  have  to  sweat  at  the  mortar 
and  pestle,  grinding  the  crude  elements  into  the  villainous  compound  called 
gunpowder-popularity,  in  favor  of  that  most  euphonious  of  all  names  since 
the  invention  of  nomenclature — "Old  Zack."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  "the 
entertainment  to  which  we  were  invited ;"  but  if  combustion  won't  go  on 
spontaneously,  why,  we  must  sweat  and  make  it  go.  Sweat,  you  know, 
according  to  an  old  law,  is  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  we,  poor  devils,  must 
sweat  to  make  Zachary  prime  minister  of  the  White  House  Kitchen. 

I  slept  one  night  at  Ashland,  less  soundly  than  its  illustrious  occupant. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  doings  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  on  Mr.  Clay, 
his  betrayers  can  feel  no  interest  in  knowing.  The  most  they  have  a  right 
to  expect — as  I  imagine  it  is  the  most  they  will  get — is,  that  he  remains 
submissive  to  an  event  that  is  irrevocable,  and  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  third-party  designs  formed  on  him  by  Whigs,  such  as  have  made  head 
by  Locos  on  Van  Buren.  Those  who,  by  one  stab,  have  committed  both 
parricide  and  suicide,  may  heat  themselves  burning  gunpowder  till  Novem- 
ber ;  he  will  cool  his  heels  and  compose  his  heart  long  after  that,  in  the 
shades  of  Ashland.  He  loves  his  principles  and  his  country  still,  and  will 
ever  love  them.  They  call  on  him  now,  however,  to  assure  the  country  of 
Zachary's  whiggery.  Perhaps  he  might,  if  that  was  Zachary's  theory  of 
making  the  race  ;  but  as  it  is  not,  such  an  assurance  would  be  intrusive,  if 
not  injurious.  Besides,  in  these  times  of  commercial  politics,  ought  he  to 
endorse  a  bill,  the  payee  himself  refusing  to  sign  ?  Moreover,  does  avail- 
ability need  aid  of  unavailability  ?  These  be  bitter  things  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  even  in  a  man  capable  of  bearing  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  if  availability  don't  hap- 
pen to  turn  out  available,  I  think  your  prediction  will  be  verified,  that  half- 
civilized  Kentucky  will  relapse  into  the  utter  barbarism  of  Loeofocoism ;  to 
which  I  will  add  that  half,  or  not  half-faithful  Ohio,  will  keep  her  sister 
company ;  and  treachery  and  parricide  can  then  console  one  another. 
Who  has  a  sore  head,  has  a  right  to  scratch  and  growl ;  and  I  have  seen 
no  explanation  yet,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
delegations,  consistent  with  the  sagacity  or  integrity  of  either. 
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LETTER   XIV. 


THOMAS   B.    STEVENSON    TO    JAMES    B.    CLAY. 

Cincinnati,  July  19,  1848. 

Dear  Sir — Yours,  erroneously  dated  19th,  post-marked  18th,  reached 
me  this  morning. 

******** 

So  far  as  my  opinion  goes  (if  it  he  not  deemed  impertinent,  unasked,  to 
offer  it),  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Crittenden  desired  the  nomination  of  General 
Taylor,  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  no  one  else  could  be  elected  by  the 
Whigs  ;  but  that  neither  in  public  nor  in  private,  he  used  any  means  to 
effect  it  incompatible  with  friendship  toward  your  father,  or  with  what  he 
owed  to  himself  as  a  gentleman.  And  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that,  though  I  was  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  reasons  for  his  belief  as  to 
the  superior  availabilty  of  Taylor,  and  still  more  with  the  grounds  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  take  up  Taylor,  not  manifesting  what  I  deemed  a 
due  regard  for  the  great  principles  which  I  thought  involved ;  yet  he  uni- 
formly and  earnestly  professed  to  me  his  decided  preference  for  Mr.  Clay 
over  all  men,  and  his  purpose  to  fight  under  his  flag,  live  or  die,  while  ever 
it  was  in  the  field.  If,  while  Mr.  Clay's  flag  was  in  the  field,  he  endeavored 
to  haul  it  down,  or  to  give  predominance  to  any  other,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled either  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  avowals  to  me,  or  to  believe 
that  his  feelings  and  preferences,  no  less  than  his  judgment  or  his  prin- 
ciples, underwent  a  great  change. 

I  will  thank  you  to  say  to  your  father  what  I  have  omitted  to  explain, 
that  I  have  not  yet  written  to  the  New  York  Tribune  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  voluntarily  proposed  to  write ;  but  from  no  slackened  purpose  or 
zeal  in  the  matter.  On  reflection  and  inquiry,  after  returning  here,  I 
thought  it  best  ,to  give  the  Ohio  delegation  ample  time  to  explain  their 
conduct  to  their  constituents,  before  I  arraigned  any  of  them,  even  indi- 
rectly, and  by  all  reasonable  calculation  they  should  have  done  so  ere  now. 
But  not  one  of  them  has  defended  as  yet.  I  have  not  seen  L'Homme- 
dieu,  the  delegate  from  this  city,  since  his  return,  but  I  understand  that 
he  wrote  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  Ohio  delegation  for  the 
Gazette,  which  was  suppressed  in  that  office.  I  did  not  learn  the  nature 
of  the  explanation,  but  have  been  informed  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
himself.  I  have  expected  also,  before  now,  an  interview  with  Campbell, 
another  delegate,  and  the  nominator  of  Scott,  whom  I  had  severely  ar- 
raigned in  private  correspondence.  He  promises  to  meet  me  in  a  few  days. 
******** 
I  have  seen  Governor  Bebb,  and  had  some  pretty  fierce  words  with  him 
on  his  faithlessness  and  vacillation  toward  Mr.  Clay.  He  gave  me,  in  a  de- 
fiant tone,  his  full  permission  to  publish  his  letter  urging  Mr.  Clay  to  let 
his  name  go  to  the  Convention.  I  will  use  it  time  enough  for  him,  and 
shall  certainly,  in  good  time,  handle  him  and  some  others  rather  ungently. 
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As  between  Taylor  and  Cass,  in  any  aspect,  I  can  not  hesitate  support- 
ing the  former ;  but  that  support  shall  be  so  qualified  as  to  reserve  my  old 
principles  and  attachments,  and,  besides,  in  no  way  to  restrain  the  just 
vengeance  I  shall  assuredly  take  on  those  heartless  men  who  have  be- 
trayed personal  friendship  as  well  as  disregarded  sound  principles  ;  and  in 
this  category  I  include  some  of  Kentucky  as  well  as  of  Ohio. 

Yours,  truly. 


LETTER  XV. 

MB.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

(Private  and  Confidential.) 

Ashland,  August  5,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  returned  home  yesterday  from  the  Estill  Springs,  where 
I  received  your  favor  of  the  26th  ult.,  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Campbell* 
accompanying  it,  for  which  I  thank  you.  That  speech,  connected  with  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Ohio  from  a  particular  friend,  throws 
some  light  on  the  course  of  the  Ohio  delegation.     It  appears  that  it  was 

controlled  by ■ ,  who  was  himself  controlled  by  a  clique  at 

Washington  of  members  of  Congress.  As  the  delegation  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  directly  for  General  Taylor,  the  next  best  thing  for 
him  was  to  take  it  from  me,  throw  it  away  upon  General  Scott,  and  thus 
indirectly  advance  the  interests  of  General  Taylor. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  General  Scott,  in  which  he  writes  to  me  : 

■  The  day  after  I  landed,  a  distinguished  public  man  from  a  wing  of  the 
Capitol — a  friend  of  yours — passing  by,  got  out  of  the  train  to  speak  to 
me.  I  stated  my  impressions  and  wishes  to  him,  and  was  astonished  to 
hear  him  say,  that  your  friends  in  Congress,  with  few  exceptions — Berrien 
and  Botts,  but  no  Kentuckian,  were  two  of  them — had  given  you  up  on 
some  calculation  of  a  want  of  availability  !  I  promptly  said,  if  I  could  be 
flattered  into  the  belief  that  my  name  on  the  same  ticket  (below  yours) 
would  add  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  I  might  be  considered  as  at  the  service 
of  the  party,  and  authorized  him  to  say  so  on  his  return  to  Washington." 

Thus  you  see  a  false  suggestion  as  to  those  who  were  friendly  to  me  in 
Congress,  and  the  suppression  of  the  truth  as  to  the  willingness  of  General 
Scott  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  me. 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  was  represented  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  run  with  me.  I  can  not  conjecture  who  the 
distinguished  public  man  is  to  whom  he  refers  from  the  Capitol. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  Compromise  bill.f  Its  fate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  supersedes  the  necessity  of  my  expressing  any 

*  Hon.  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  a  delegate,  and  since  a  distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress.—T.  B.  S. 

f  Mr.  Clayton's  Compromise  bill,  in  substance  proposing  to  make  a  case  on  the 
Slavery  question,  to  be  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court. — T.  B.  S. 
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opinion  about  it ;  but  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  merited  its  fate.  It  settled 
nothing ;  but  covering  the  sore  with  a  thin  plaster,  it  left  it  to  fester,  and 
to  break  out  with  more  alarm  and  violence  than  ever.  I  wish  the  question 
was  fairly  settled  ;  but  that  can  not,  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  done,  without 
a  retrocession  of  the  territory,  or  the  preservation  of  it  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  now  is  as  to  slavery. 

I  observe  what  you  say  as  to  the  violent  language  of  the  partisans  of 
General  Taylor  and  Mr.  Crittenden  towards  me,  in  consequence  of  my  si- 
lence. It  does  not  disturb  my  equanimity,  nor  will  it  drive  me  from  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way.  All  my  solicitude  now,  in  regard  to  myself,  is  to 
preserve  untarnished  my  humble  fame,  and  I  mean  to  be  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  best  means  to  accomplish  that  object.  Neither  temporary  popularity, 
nor  unpopularity,  will  shake  me. 

I  regret  extremely  the  effect  upon  the  honest  Whig  masses  in  Ohio  of 
the  Philadelphia  nomination.  From  all  I  hear,  the  State  must  be  lost  on 
the  Presidential  election,  if  it  be  possible  to  save  the  State  elections.  So 
many  Whigs  in  that  State  attach  a  vital  and  absorbing  influence  to  the 
question  of  Free  Territory,  that  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  candidate  coinciding  with  them, 
if  such  a  one  shall  be  presented.  And  the  proceedings  in  Congress  on  that 
subject,  with  Mr.  Corwin's  able  and  eloquent  speech,  must  increase  that 
tendency.  How  indeed  can  Mr.  Corwin  support  either  Taylor  or  Cass  ? 
Will  he  support  Taylor  against  his  own  convictions  ? 

My  son  James  showed  me  your  letter  to  him. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  letter  to  the  Tribune*  and  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Corwin  says  in  answer  to  that  you  addressed  to  him. 

I  am,  truly,  your  friend. 


LETTER  XVI. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.   8TEVENSON. 

[Private.) 

Ashland,  August  14,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  was  extremely  sorry  to  learn,  by  your  letter  of  the  10th 
inst.,  the  alarming  illness  of  your  child,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  be 
spared  to  you,  notwithstanding  your  fears. 

My  friend  in  Ohio  (Mr. ,  of  Lancaster)  attributes  to 

the  controlling  influence  which  determined  the  course  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion ;  he  himself  being  gained  over  by  the  influence  of  the  Congressional 
clique  at  Washington.  That  is  now  my  opinion.  With  that  view  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  twenty  delegates  to  go  together,  and  to  promise  that  none 

*  Mr.  Clay,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  was  extremely  concerned  as  to 
his  political  relations  to  Ohio.  I  volunteered  a  letter  to  the  Tribune,  justifying  his 
position,  his  motives,  and  conduct,  which  gratified  him  much.  See  Letter  XVII.— 
T.  B.  S. 
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would  break  unless  all  did  so.  With  that  view,  also,  he  opposed,  as  Mr. 
states,  any  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  dele- 
gates from  other  States. 

I  suspect  that  the  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  as  General  Scott  calls  him, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  willingness  to  run  as  Vice  President  on  a 
ticket  with  me,  was  G.  Duncan,*  who  was  in  New  York  about  the  time  of 
the  General's  arrival  from  Mexico.  General  Scott's  letter  to  me  is  not 
marked  private  nor  confidential ;  and  I  think  you  might  say,  in  your  letter 
to  the  Tribune,  "  that  you  have  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that 
General  Scott  was  willing  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on 
a  ticket  with  me,  and  that  that  fact  was  not  disclosed  to  the  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  by  the  member  of  Congress  who  was  author- 
ized to  make  it  known." 

The  retrocession  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  I  did  not  suppose  to  be 
at  present  practicable ;  but  if  the  question  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
should  long  remain  unsettled,  and  the  existing  excitement  and  agitation 
should  continue  and  increase,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  public  opinion 
should  finally  take  that  direction.  If  the  South  were  wise,  it  would  yield 
the  point  in  dispute,  even  if,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  it  was  with  her.  In 
the  mean  time,  many  of  the  friends  of  the  principle  that  free  territory  should 
remain  free,  are  putting  themselves  in  a  position  full  of  embarrassment. 
They  think  it  is  the  great  question  of  the  day,  over-ruling  and  superseding 
all  other  questions.  How  then  can  they  vote  against  a  Presidential  candi- 
date who  agrees  with  them,  and  for  another,  who  differs  from  them,  on  that 
paramount  question  ?  I,  who  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  that 
question,  feel  no  such  embarrassment. 

I  am  excessively  bored  (even  from  Ohio !)  to  come  out  and  endorse  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  As  if  he  had  not  spoken  in  a  way  that  all  may  comprehend 
him  !  As  if  it  were  not  enough  that  I  should  submit  quietly  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Philadelphia  Convention !  Suppose  I  could  endorse  him, 
and  being  elected,  he  should  totally  disappoint  Whig  hopes,  would 
I  not  be  justly  liable  to  the  reproaches  of  any  one  that  I  might  have 
misled  ? 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  States  which  was  to  have  gone  for  him 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  and  what  has  she  done  ?  Governor  Morehead 
[of  that  State]  told  Judge  Robertson  that  she  would  have  given  me  a  major- 
ity of  twelve  thousand. 

The  Whig  clique  at  Washington  totally  mistook  the  character  of  the 
Whig  party,  as  it  once  was.  You  have  correctly  described  it.  It  is  not  a 
gunpowder  party. 

If  Congress  has  risen  without  an  adjustment  of  the  slave  question,  I 
think  the  future  full  of  uncertainty.     Mr.  Van  Buren  will,  I  believe,  get  a 

*  Hon.  Garnett  Duncan,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  dis- 
trict General  Scott  writes  me,  January  14,  1856,  that  the  person  referred  to  was 
neither  Mr.  Duncan,  nor  any  other  "Western  man. — T.  B.  S. 
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much  larger  vote  than  is  now  imagined.  The  Whig  party  at  the  North 
and  in  Ohio  is  much  more  imbued  with  the  anti-slavery  feeling  than  the 
Locofoco  party,  and  of  course,  in  all  the  States,  except  New  York,  he  will 
make  upon  the  former,  the  larger  inroads.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
many  of  the  Old  Hunkers  in  New  York  unite  with  the  Barnburners  and 
the  dissatisfied  Whigs  to  give  the  vote  of  that  State  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  thereby  indirectly  promote  the  interest  of  General  Cass.  But  I 
cease  with  speculations,  and  remain  ever,  Truly  your  friend. 


LETTER  XVII. 

* 

THOMAS    B.  STEVENSON   TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE.* 

MR.  CLAY    AND    THE    WHIGS     OF     OHIO — GENERAL     SCOTT     AND     THE 
VICE    PRESIDENCY. 

Cincinnati,  August  24,  1848. 

In  his  address  to  the  public,  under  date,  April  10,  1848,  in  which  was 
signified  his  consent  that  his  name  might  be  considered  by  the  Whig 
National  Convention,  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Clay  stated  the  controlling  reasons  which  determined  him,  contrary  to 
his  previous  inclinations,  to  yield  that  consent.  Among  the  influences 
which  led  to  his  decision,  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  Ohio  had  much 
force.  His  statement  of  the  position  of  this  great  Whig  State,  standing 
in  appropriate  connection  with  the  avowal  of  individual  inclinations  and 
views  of  duty  which  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  assuming  again  the 
attitude  of  a  candidate,  is  embodied  in  the  extract  following  : 

"  With  a  strong  disinclination  to  the  use  of  my  name  again  in  connec- 
tion with  that  office,  I  left  my  residence  in  December  last,  under  a  deter- 
mination to  announce  to  the  public,  in  some  suitable  form,  my  desire  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  candidate.  During  my  absence,  I  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  different  gentlemen  my  unwillingness  to  be  again  in  that  atti- 
tude ;  but  no  one  was  authorized  to  publish  my  decision  one  way  or  the 
other,  having  reserved  the  right  to  do  so  exclusively  to  myself.  On  reflec- 
tion, I  thought  it  was  due  to  my  friends  to  consult  with  them  before  I  took 
a  final  and  decisive  step.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
months,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  conferring  fully  and  freely  with  them. 
Many  of  them  have  addressed  to  me  the  strongest  appeals,  and  the  most 
earnest  entreaties,  both  verbal  and  written,  to  dissuade  me  from  executing 
my  intended  purpose.  They  have  represented  to  me  that  the  withdrawal 
of  my  name  would  be  fatal  to  the  success,  and,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  dis- 
solution, of  the  party  with  which  I  have  been  associated,  especially  in  the 
free  States  ;  that  at  no  former  period  did  there  ever  exist  so  great  a  proba- 
bility of  my  election,  if  I  would  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name ;  that  the 

*  This  letter  was  published  in  the  Tribune  and  is  here  copied  from  that  print. 
— T.  B.  S. 
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great  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio  would,  in  all  human  probability,  cast 
their  votes  for  me  ;  that  New  York  would  more  certainly  bestow  her  suf- 
frage upon  me  than  upon  any  other  candidate ;  and  that  Ohio  would  give 
her  vote  to  no  candidate,  residing  in  the  slave  States,  but  to  me." 

The  course  of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  Convention,  of  which  but  one 
member  cast  a  vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  not  only  not  sustaining,  but,  apparently, 
refuting  this  representation  of  the  position  of  Ohio  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  having 
been  severely  criticised  by  some  persons  for  making  it ;  I  deem  it  but  an 
act  of  justice  to  that  noble  minded  statesman  and  patriot,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate his  truth  and  protect  him  from  the  imputation  of  having  too  highly 
colored  his  prospects  in  view  of  thereby  securing  the  nomination,  to  show 
that  his  representation  was  not  unwarranted.  Indeed,  it  was  corroborated 
by  every  evidence  known  to  the  public. 

If  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments,  on  a  question  in  regard  to  which  feel- 
ings of  disappointed  ambition  might  be  ascribed  to  him,  constrains  him  to 
preserve  a  dignified  silence,  that  fact  only  strengthens  his  claim  to  this  act 
of  friendship  and  justice.  If  "  he  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President," 
so,  not  for  the  Presidency  would  he  do  wrong.  Much  less,  then,  should  he 
be  deemed  capable  of  constructing  an  argument,  on  baseless  grounds,  to 
favor  the  chances  of  procuring  a  nomination  for  that  office.  Should  any, 
looking  to  the  promise  from  Ohio,  set  forth  in  the  Address,  and  failing  to 
see  the  fulfillment  in  the  votes  of  her  delegation,  be  inclined  to  assert  that 
his  eagerness  unduly  inflamed  his  hopes  and  expressions,  the  sarcastic  spirit 
of  the  remark  must  be  confessed ;  but  its  point  should  be  aimed  at  others, 
if  at  any,  rather  than  Mr.  Clay. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  Mr.  Clay,  though  uttering  neither  com- 
plaints nor  reproaches,  indulges  keen  regrets  at  having  been  led  into  error 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  Ohio,  and,  consequently,  into  a  false  position  himself; 
for,  most  certainly,  had  he  anticipated  such  a  vote  as  her  delegation  actu- 
ally cast  with  respect  to  himself,  he  would  not,  assuredly,  have  permitted 
the  use  of  his  name  before  the  Convention. 

It  is  due,  then,  in  his  justification  to  aver,  that  numerous  representations 
made  to  him  by  gentlemen  entitled  to  his  entire  respect,  more  than  war- 
ranted all  he  said  of  Ohio.  Of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  from  various  quarters  of  the  State — from  the  Lake,  from  the  center, 
and  from  the  borders — by  eminent  gentlemen,  holding  the  highest  social 
and  official  positions,  some  of  them  standing  in  peculiarly  commanding  re- 
lations to  the  State  organization  of  the  Whig  party,  and  all  of  them  not 
merely  of  presumed,  but  of  undoubtedly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  State,  7"  speak  by  the  card ;  for  they  were  voluntarily  in- 
closed to  me  for  transmission  to  him,  though  I  had  never  sought  to  pro- 
cure any  such  letters  to  be  written,  nor  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading 
them,  nor  to  execute  the  office,  however  agreeable  in  itself,  of  commending 
them,  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  writers,  to  his  serious  considera- 
tion.    Having  thus  been  made  an  instrument,  in  some  sort,  of  influencing 
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his  course,  I  feel  the  more  strongly  impelled,  and  the  more  conclusively 
justified,  in  presenting  this  voluntary  testimony  to  shield  him  from  the 
evil  consequences  resulting,  if  any  result,  from  his  error,  if,  indeed,  he  in- 
dulged any  error,  as  to  the  sentiments  and  predilections  of  Ohio,  respecting 
a  Presidential  candidate. 

The  letters  forwarded  through  me,  soon  after  Mr.  Clay's  return  from  the 
East,  when  an  apprehension  prevailed  extensively  that  he  would  not  allow 
his  nai^e  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention,  urged  earnest  remonstrances 
on  behalf  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Whigs  of  Ohio,  against  the  withdrawal 
of  his  name,  and  as  earnest  appeals  to  submit  it  to  the  Convention.  They 
represented  that  General  Taylor  could  never  receive  the  Whig  vote  of 
Ohio  ;  that  large  masses — the  Quakers,  people  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
Miami  tribes — never  would  vote  to  support  war,  slavery  extension,  and 
non-commitalism  ;  that  Judge  McLean,  having  no  strong  hold  on  the 
Whig  heart  of  Ohio,  neither  old  Whigs  nor  young  would  willingly  take 
him ;  that  though  Mr.  Corwin  was  preferred  in  Ohio,  his  friends  thought 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  press  that  preference  ;  that  a  large 
number  of  the  counties  had  declared  for  Clay,  and  scarcely  one  for  either 
Taylor,  Scott,  or  McLean  ;  that  the  friends  of  Clay  and  Corwin  were  ident- 
ical almost  universally  in  Ohio ;  that  the  Corwin  men  said,  "  Give  us  Cor- 
win or  Clay,"  and  the  Clay  men  said,  "  Give  us  Clay  or  Corwin ;"  that 
they  believed  Ohio  could  be  carried  again  for  Clay,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  doubt  of  it,  and  that  it  certainly  could,  if  he  should  declare  for  the  Ordin- 
ance of  '87  ;  that,  should  Taylor  be  nominated,  the  Whigs  of  the  North 
would  be  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  nominate  a  Northern  man  or  suffer 
dissolution  ;  that  some  would  vote  for  Hale,  some  for  Taylor,  and  some  for 
any  Wilmot-Proviso  Democrat  who  should  chance  to  run  ;  that  it  would 
be  a  vain  effort  to  attempt  to  give  the  Whig  vote  of  the  State  to  Taylor  \ 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  reliable  Whigs  preferred  Clay  than  favored 
the  claims  of  any  other  person  spoken  of;  that,  as  a  first  choice  in  Ohio, 
sentiment  was  rapidly  concentrating  on  Clay,  and  most  certainly  it  was 
already  almost  universally  directed  to  him  as  a  second  choice  ;  that  at  that 
time,  McLean,  Taylor,  Corwin,  and  Clay  were  the  only  persons  seriously 
thought  of  for  the  Presidency  in  Ohio ;  that  neither  McLean  nor  Taylor 
would  get  any  support  from  Ohio  until  all  hope  of  the  success  of  Corwin 
and  Clay  was  abandoned  ;  that,  should  either  Taylor  or  McLean  be  forced 
on  the  party,  defeat  in  Ohio  would  be  certain  ;  that  they  would  feel  as  if 
all  were  afloat  on  a  tempestuous,  or,  at  least,  uncertain  sea,  if  Clay's  name 
were  withdrawn  ;  that  it  was  hoped  no  contingency  would  arise  in  which  he 
would  withhold  it,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  respectability  in  Ohio.  It  is  admitted  that  such  repre- 
sentations, from  such  sources,  which,  he  did  not  doubt,  were  "  honestly  made 
and  sincerely  believed,"  were  entitled  to  his  credence  and  consideration, 
and  that  what  he  said  in  regard  to  Ohio  in  his  Address,  was  fully  war* 
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ranted.  Let  none,  then,  blame  him  for  what  he  said — let  none  repeat  an 
expression  of  regret  that  he  said  what  he  did.  Let  us  rather  regret  that 
gentlemen  from  Ohio  led  him  into  error,  or  if  their  representations  were 
well  founded,  their  truth  was  not  verified  in  the  expected  action  of  others. 
But  it  is  not  my  design  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  any  ;  but  simply  to  pre- 
sent facts,  of  which  the  coloring  is  softened  rather  than  heightened. 

Another  portion  of  the  history  of  the  late  Whig  National  Convention, 
recently  brought  to  my  knowledge,  will  perhaps  surprise  others,  especially 
in  Ohio,  as  much  as  it  did  me,  wherein,  according  to  my  humble  con- 
viction, it  appears  that  by  neglect  of  duty,  disregard  of  instructions,  or 
some  other  cause,  justice  was  not  done  to  the  Whig  party,  if  indeed  a 
gross  wrong  was  not  designedly  perpetrated  against  Mr.  Clay  and  General 
Scott. 

/  am  in  possession  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  General  Scott 
was  willing  to  run  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  a  ticket  with  Mr.  Clay ; 
but  that  fact  was  not  disclosed  to  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, by  the  member  of  Congress  who  was  authorized  to  make  it 
known  I 

"  Clay  and  Scott,"  was  a  ticket  ardently  desired  by  a  great  many  Whigs 
— perhaps  a  vast  majority  of  them — in  Ohio;  but  the  apprehension 
seemed  to  be  universal  that  General  Scott  would,  under  no  circumstances, 
run  for  the  secondary  office. 

Constantly  engaged  in  active  and  earnest  exertions,  as  you  know,  to 
promote  the  election  of  the  Philadelphia  nominees,  which  I  most  sin- 
cerely and  ardently  desire  for  the  good  of  the  country,  I  have  addressed 
you  this  communication  in  not  the  slightest  spirit  of  opposition  to  them. 
They  were  parties  to  none  of  the  transactions  here  adverted  to.  Impelled 
solely  by  the  conviction  that  justice  to  Mr.  Clay  and  duty  to  the  public  re- 
quire this  exposition,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  through  the  Tribune. 


[The  two  letters  following,  corroborating  the  foregoing,  one  from  Gov- 
ernor Bebb,  aud  the  other  from  Samuel  Forrer,  of  the  same  general  tenor 
of  others  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay,  make  an  appropriate  appendix  to  the  com- 
munication to  the  New  York  Tribune.] 

LETTER  XVIII. 

WILLIAM   BEBB    TO   MR.  CLAY.* 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  April  4,  1848. 
Dear  Sir — Sentiments  of  delicacy  which  you  can  better  appreciate  than 
I  express,  have  detained  me  until  now  from  adding  my  humble  but  earnest 

*  The  history  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  A  day  or  two  before  its  date  I  received 
a  message  from  Governor  Bebb  to  meet  him  at  night  at  his  lodgings,  at  a  hotel  in  Cin- 
cinnati    "When  1  waited  on  him,  he  said  he  had  come  down  to  the  city  to  consult  me 
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remonstrance  to  that  of  a  vast  majority  of  our  political  friends  against 
your  withdrawal  from  the  Presidential  canvass. 

To  enumerate  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  I  would  base  this  re- 
monstrance, to  one  familiar  as  you  are  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
actuated  by  the  motives  which  have  directed  your  life  and  must  determ- 
ine your  decision,  would  be  equally  officious  and  unnecessary.  But  there 
are  some  facts  and  considerations,  perhaps  more  apparent  to  one  residing 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  who  has  several  times  canvassed  either  a 
large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  State,  than  to  any  one  south  of  that 
river,  however  ample  his  means  of  knowledge,  or  extended  his  vision. 

1.  General  Taylor,  unless  I  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  Whigs  and 
people  of  Ohio,  never  can  get  her  Whig  vote.  Large  masses  of  our 
people,  Quakers,  the  Western  Reserve,  the  Miami  Tribes,  never  will  vote  to 
support  war,  slavery  extension,  and  non-committalism.  For  one  of  the  Whig 
family  let  me  say  that,  having  cast  my  first  vote  for  Clay,  in  1824,  almost 
alone,  in  a  dark  corner  of  old  Butler,  in  the  face  of  the  storm  of  Jackson- 
ism,  I  can,  at  forty-five,  vote  aganst  another  military  chieftain,  more  non- 
committal, and  possessing  fewer  civil  pretensions  than  even  Andrew 
Jackson. 

-.  Judge  McLean  is  a  capable  man,  of  high  moral  character,  and  pos- 
sessing administrative  qualities  of  no  common  order.  But  he  has  no 
strong  hold  on  the  Whig  heart  of  Ohio.  Neither  the  old  friends  of  Clay, 
nor  the  young  friends  of  Corwin,  are  at  all  likely  willingly  to  take  him. 
The  former  will  remember  not  to  forget  old  scores,  and  the  latter  new  ones. 

on  the  propriety  of  communicating  the  views  contained  in  the  letter,  and  in  what 
form,  preferring  himself  to  go  to  Ashland,  and  desiring  mo  to  furnish  him  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Clay  to  be  used  either  in  the  event  of  his  going  in  person  or  writing.  I  had 
never  any  intercourse  with  him  before,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his  character,  which 
I,  however,  supposed  to  be  honorable.  He  certainly  wore  a  showy,  plausible,  and 
zealous  appearance ;  and,  concurring  in  his  avowed  object,  believing  his  facts,  and 
not  doubting  his  sincerity,  1  advised  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  gave  him  the  de- 
sired letter,  commending  him  and  his  views  to  Mr.  Clay's  favorablo  consideration. 
Mr.  Clay's  response,  private  and  public,  corresponded  to  the  professed  wishes  of  Gov- 
ernor Bebb's  letter.  After  Mr.  Clay's  consent  was  given  to  the  use  of  his  name  before 
the  National  Convention,  but  prior  to  its  assemblage,  I  was  astonished  by  information 
that  Bebb  was  actively  engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  supplant  Mr.  Clay  by  bringing 
forward  General  Scott.  A  few  days  after  the  nomination  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention was  proclaimed,  passing  up  Third-street  in  Cincinnati,  I  found  this  man, 
equally  flippant  and  fluent,  discoursing  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  steps  of  a 
Bank,  signalizing  his  zeal  for  General  Taylor,  and  his  displeasure  at  the  factiousness 
of  the  "  sore-headed  Cte/-Whigs"  who  wero  dissatisfied  at  Taylor's  nomination.  I 
was  well-known  to  be  one  of  those  who  owned,  if  not  ''-sore  heads,"  bruised  hearts; 
and  nettled  by  the  insult,  and  feeling  contempt  for  the  man,  I  retorted  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  of  his  treachery  contained  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clay.  He  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  parry ;  and  defied  the  publication  of  his  letter.  I  determined  to 
publish  it  when  I  thought  proper ;  and  here  it  is,  perhaps  the  best  example  in  his- 
tory of  a  treacherous  document  aiding  in  the  support  of  an  honest  reputation  lika 
that  of  Mr.  Clay.— T.  B.  S. 
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Besides,  the  judge  is  not  what  Algebraists  term  a  positive  quantity.     Few 
hate,  nobody  loves  him. 

3.  Ohio  prefers  Corwin  to  all  living  men,  yet  a  large  number  of  her 
countiesjiave  declared  for  you,  and  scarcely  one  for  either  Taylor,  Scott, 
or  McLean.  The  Corwin  men  say,  Give  us  Corwin,  or  give  us  Clay — the 
Clay  men  say,  Give  us  Clay  or  give  us  Corwin. 

4.  What  is  true  of  Ohio  as  it  regards  General  Taylor,  is  true  of  New 
York  and  much  of  New  England. 

5.  Can  you  not  get  all  the  States  you  got  before  and  New  York  be- 
sides ?  I  can  not  answer  for  the  others,  but  I  believe  we  can  give  you  Ohio 
again — certainly  if  you  declare  for  our  favorite  ordinance  of  '87. 

6.  Should  General  Taylor  be  nominated  it  seems  to  me  the  Whigs  of 
the  North  will  be  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  nominate  a  Northern  man, 
or  suffer  utter  dissolution.  Some  would  vote  for  Hale,  some  for  Taylor, 
and  some  for  any  Wilmot  Proviso  Democrat  that  should  happen  to  run. 
Much  better  would  it  be  for  the  Whigs  of  Ohio  to  throw  their  votes  away, 
than. to  eat'  their  words,  abandon  their  principles,  advocate  all  they  have 
heretofore  opposed,  and  oppose  all  they  have  heretofore  advocated,  and 
thus  lose  their  moral  power  and  their  self-respect,  in  a  vain  effort  to  give 
the  Whig  vote  of  the  State  to  General  Taylor.  Should  even  enough  of 
Locofocos  fall  into  our  ranks  to  give  us  a  momentary  victory,  they  would 
abandon  us  whenever  a  civilian  or  avowed  Whig  should  be  our  candidate. 
I  infinitely  prefer  our  position  as  a  conservative  minority,  to  such  shuffling 
and  sacrifice  of  true  men  for  accidental  allies. 

Pardon  this  plain  blunt  letter.  I  have  long  felt  a  desire  to  say  to  you 
the  substance  of  what  it  contains,  resisted  by  a  strong  aversion  to  appear 
obtrusive.  This  feeling,  or  rather  dilemma,  I  communicated  to  our  friend, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  who  determined  me  to  write,  and  who  kindly  handed  me 
the  inclosed  letter. 

Hoping  your  mind  may  be  directed  to  wise  conclusions,  as  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  by  the  most  patriotic  motives,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  with 
the  highest  esteem  and  regard, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 


LETTER  XIX. 

SAMUEL   FORRER   TO    MR.    CLAY. 

Columbus,  April  1,  1848. 
Dear  Sir — Many,  very  many,  of  your  old  and  sincere  friends  have 
recently  become  much  alarmed  by  the  frequent  intimations,  from  sources 
seemingly  entitled  to  consideration,  that  it  is  your  intention  not  to  permit 
your  name  to  be  presented  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  for  nomination 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet  we  can  not  doubt  that 
you  will  give  to  the  subject  the  full  latitude  of  your  mature  judgment  and 
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grave  consideration,  before  you  decide  against  the  wishes,  as  I  believe,  of  a 
larger,  much  larger,  number  of  reliable  Whigs  than  can  be  found  to  favor 
the  claims  of  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  yet  named  for  that  important  office. 
It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  even  as  a  first  choice,  public  sentiment  is 
rapidly  concentrating  to  one  point,  and  most  certainly  it  is  already  almost 
universally  directed  to  the  same  point  as, a  second  choice  ;  at  least,  such  / 
know  to  be  the  case  in  Ohio.  The  position  which  you  at  present  occupy, 
in  reference  to  the  Presidential  question,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  early 
affections  and  long-established  confidence  of  the  universal  Whig  party ;  and 
the  only  question  of  importance  which  at  all  divides  us  here,  and,  as  I  sup- 
pose, elsewhere,  is  that  of  availability.  I  will  not  presume  to  offer  to  you 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  availability  in  its  entire  range. 
You  alone  can  look  over  the  whole  ground  ;  but  as  you  must  of  necessity 
judge  from  a  great  number  of  individual  opinions,  and  local,  isolated  facts, 
you  will,  I  trust,  though  I  am  little  known  to  you,  indulge  me  with  the  ex- 
pression of  my  convictions  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ohio  : 

First,  then,  Judge  McLean,  General  Taylor,  Mr.  Corwin,  and  yourself  are 
the  only  persons  seriously  thought  of  here  for  nomination.  Neither  of  the 
two  first  will  receive  any  support  in  the  National  Convention  until  all  hope 
of  success  for  Mr.  Corwin  or  yourself  is  entirely  abandoned.  It  is  true, 
our  delegates  are  not  yet  all  appointed,  but  I  think  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in 
this  opinion.*  Again,  if  either  of  these  gentlemen  is  forced  upon  us,  I 
consider  defeat  as  certain.  Judge  McLean  can  not  possibly  get  the  full  Whig 
vote  of  Ohio.  In  the  Miami  district,  where  I  am  best  acquainted,  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Judge  would  cause  an  apathy  among  not  only  the  old  reliable 
Whigs,  but  also  among  the  young  working  Whigs,  to  an  extent  which 
would  alone  prove  fatal,  no  matter  how  full  the  vote  in  other  portions  of 
the  State.  The  nomination  would  create  no  enthusiasm  in  any  portion  of 
the  State  ;  and  without  an  enthusiastic  and  general  movement  in  favor  of 
our  candidate,  we  can  not  possibly  succeed  here.  General  Taylor  would 
receive  but  little  support  in  the  Western  Reserve,  and  however  much  we 
esteem  him  as  a  man,  or  admire  him  as  a  soldier,  our  people  can  not,  even 
out  of  the  "  Reserve,"  be  brought  to  his  support.  There  would  doubtless 
be  some  enthusiasm  enlisted  in  his  behalf,  in  certain  localities  (in  the  Sciota 
valley,  for  one),  and  some  who  are  not  Whigs  might  be  induced  to  support 
him  ;  but  the  defections  am?ng  the  Whigs  of  the  "  Reserve"  alone  would 
be  so  great  that  no  extraneous  acquisition  can  possibly  compensate  for  the 
loss. 

Your  friends  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Corwin  here  are  identical  almost 
universally.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  "  Reserve,"  where  there  is  perhaps 
less  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Corwin's  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  slavery 
in  newly  acquired  territory,  where  some  might  vote  for  him  who  would  not 
vote  for  you.    The  number,  however,  would  be  small.    There  are  also  some 

*  When  the  delegates  were  all  appointed,  the  prevailing  complexion  of  the  dele- 
gation, as  a  whole,  strongly  and  decisively  corroborated  Mr.  Forrer's  views. — T.  B.  S. 
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good  Whigs,  and  most  devoted  friends  of  yours,  in  some  of  the  counties 
east  of  the  Sciota  River,  who  have  not  yet  forgiven  Mr.  Corwin  for  permit- 
ting the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  to  prefer  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  doubt  that  either  your- 
self or  Mr.  Corwin  could  obtain  the  vote  of  Ohio ;  and  although  Mr.  Corwin 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  choice  of  the  Whigs  of  this  State  against  all 
others,  for  reasons  which  you  can  readily  appreciate  and  excuse,  yet,  as  we 
can  hardly  hope  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to  press  our  individual  prefer- 
ence, we  look  ic  you  for  our  standard-bearer  in  the  next  campaign  ;  and 
really,  sir,  we  should  feel  as  if  all  were  afloat  on  a  most  tempestuous,  or,  at 
least,  uncertain  sea,  if  your  name  were  no  longer  among  those  from  whom 
the  National  Convention  may  select  a  candidate.  Let  us  then  hope  that 
we  may  once  more  have  the  pleasure  of  rallying  around  our  old  and  tried 
standard-bearer,  and  that  no  contingency  may  arise  to  prevent  your  remain- 
ing passive  at  least,  and  that  you  will  permit  your  friends  to  present  your 
name  to  the  National  Convention. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you, 
but  I  can  not  have  the  heart  to  tax  you  with  any  additional  correspondence 
to  that  which  must  already  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  you. 

I  still  reside  at  Dayton  where  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

Yours  truly. 


LETTER  XX.     . 

THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON   TO    MR.    CLAY. 

Frankfort,  August  29,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir — The  worst  apprehensions  in  regard  to  my  daughter,  ex- 
pressed in  my  last,  have  been  realized.  She  is  gone  whither  it  is  the 
greatest  purpose  of  my  life  to  accomplish  a  preparation  to  rejoin  her. 
Though  I  cherish  a  spirit  of  submission  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Disposer  of  events  and  am  consoled  with  the  assured  belief  that,  all 
the  sin  and  sorrow  and  pains  of  this  life  being  escaped,  she  is  now  enjoying 
a  blissful  immortality  ;  yet,  of  all  the  afflictions  I  have  experienced — and 
many  of  them  have  been  recently  concentrated  in  bitter  draughts — this  is 
the  bitterest  cup  of  all.  She  was  so  beautiful,  so  intellectual,  so  purely 
amiable,  and,  withal,  so  romantically  tender  in  her  love  of  me,  that  I  feel 
as  if  a  part  of  my  existence  has  gone  out  from  me,  and  that  I  can  never 
more,  even  when  long  years  shall  have  fled  forever,  think  of  her  without  a 
pang.  Though  I  should  not  obtrude  my  grief  upon  others,  you,  who  are 
a  father  and  have  lost  beloved  children,  will  appreciate  and  excuse  this  un- 
premeditated mention  of  it. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  conveyance  in  view,  I  return  the  letters  of 
Governor  Bebb  and  Mr.  Forrer,  importuning  you  to  stand  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  before  the  Whig  National   Convention.     I  have 
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taken  copies  of  them  ;  but  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  in  any  case,  to  make  any 
public  use  of  Forrer's  without  consent.  I  am  warranted  by  his  own  defiant 
consent,  should  occasion  arise  demanding  it  in  my  judgment,  to  publish 
that  of  Bebb.  He  may  be  unwise  enough  to  provoke  this  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  some  of  the  brainless  original  friends  of  General  Taylor  may  create 
an  inexorable  necessity  for  it.  In  the  latter  case,  as  my  truth  may  be 
called  in  question,  in  reference  to  my  averments  in  the  letter  to  the  Tribune, 
I  shall  desire,  in  view  of  fortifying  myself,  to  be  furnished  copies  also  of 
the  letters  of  Judge  Lazelle  and  Orrin  Follett  to  you  on  the  same  subjer* 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  furnish  me,  though  of  course  I  will  use 
neither  of  them  publicly  without  the  consent  of  their  authors. 

I  should  have  transmitted  you  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
Tribune,  when  it  was  forwarded,  but  had  not  time  to  transcribe  it,  and 
was  unwilling  to  put  the  information  of  my  authorship  of  it  in  possession 
of  any  copyist  for  the  present.  I  will  avow  it,  however,  on  any  statement 
in  it  being  contested  by  any  responsible  person.  I  read  the  draught  to 
Charles  Anderson  of  Cincinnati  and  Mr.  Harlan  of  this  place,  both  whom 
were  much  pleased  with  it.  The  former  thinks  it  will  produce  an  uproar 
in  Ohio  against  her  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the  latter 
is  apprehensive  that  the  Taylorites  will  be  offended.  Both  conjectures  will 
doubtless  be  verified,  if  the  prudence  of  the  parties  does  not  get  the  better 
of  their  passions. 

In  the  last  week  or  two,  the  prospects  of  a  reaction  in  Ohio,  without 
which  General  Taylor  stands  no  chance  of  obtaining  her  electoral  vote, 
seem  to  be  improving.  The  former  political  course  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
one  of  almost  abject  subservience  to  what,  in  the  political  cant  of  the  day 
is  termed  "  the  slave  power,"  who  once  gloried  in  the  title  of  "  the  Northern 
man  with  Southern  principles,"  renders  him  extremely  assailable  and  vul- 
nerable, and  his  nomination  by  the  Buffalo  Convention  has  sensibly  checked 
the  inroads  which  the  Free  Soil  party  seemed  likely  to  make  upon  the 
Whig  party.  The  defection  in  our  ranks  is  nevertheless  quite  formidable, 
however  the  zealots  may  attempt  to  delude  others  or  themselves. 

Corwin  has  taken  the  stump.  He  was  at  Wilmington  last  Saturday 
and  will  be  at  Xenia  on  Wednesday  next.  These  are  seats  of  great  defec- 
tion, embracing  many  besides  that  good  people,  the  Quakers,  who  reside 
in  both  neighborhoods.  Corwin  and  the  people  of  these  and  other  places, 
were  exceedingly  desirous  of  inducing  me  to  join  him  in  his  tour,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  pressing  letters  addressed  me  in  that  behalf,  and 
their  advertisements  of  me  in  newspapers  and  handbills  on  faith.  I  would 
not  have  omitted  the  slightest  of  the  last  attentions  and  duties  I  owed  my 
poor  lost  child,  to  have  been  the  victor  of  Buena  Vista.  I  certainly  do 
prefer  Taylor  to  Cass  or  Van  Buren,  and  commend  him  to  others  in  pref- 
erence to  either ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  so  many  of  those  who 
charged  me  with  ruining  the  Whig  party  because  I  preferred  a  statesman 
to  a  warrior  for  President,  now  prefer  me  to  advocate  the  pretensions  of 
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the  warrior  to  themselves.  This  arises  not  merely  from  the  desire  to 
commit  whom  they  call  "  Clay  men"  to  the  support  of  Taylor ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  people  will  scarcely  give  ear  to  the  original  Taylorites, 
though  willing  to  hear  what  can  be  honestly  said  in  favor  of  Taylor's  elec- 
tion. I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  "  printed  principles"  and  capable 
statesmen,  whom  so  many  deemed  unavailable,  will  get  into  fashion.  I 
wrote  to  Corwin,  that  if  it  were  not  rather  a  theme  for  commiseration  than 
merriment,  I  should  laugh  to  see  the  great  moral  hero  of  the  times,  author 
of  the  great  anti-war  speech,  sweating  on  the  stump,  grinding,  pounding, 
and  compounding  materials  more  inflammable  than  gunpowder,  to  be  let 
off  in  lieu  of  the  "  spontaneous  combustion"  fizzle — for  so  far  it  is  a  fizzle  in 
Ohio,  and  in  the  slang  phrase  "  it  is  n't  any  thing  else."  But  if  after  all, 
availability  prove  unavailable,  and  we  get  beaten,  there  will  be  one  conso- 
lation even  in  that,  which  will  be  some  compensation  for  so  woeful  a  disas- 
ter, namely,  that  it  will  forever  (or  at  least  ought  to)  put  a  stop  to  the  up- 
startism  of  mere  military  men  claiming  the  highest  offices. 

But  I  always  fret  myself  upon  this  theme,  and  fearing  I  bore  you  with 
it,  must  cease.  As  ever,  truly  yours. 


r^TT 


ER  XXI. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  September  4,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favors  of' the  10th  and  29th  ultimo, 
dated  at  Frankfort,  and  should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  for  the 
hope  excited  by  the  last,  that  I  might  possibly  see  you  here  prior  to  your 
return  to  Cincinnati,  which,  I  regret,  has  not  been  realized.  Should  you  at 
any  time  come  this  way,  I  request  that  you  will  oblige  me  by  coming  di- 
rectly to  my  house,  and  making  it  your  own  during  your  sojourn. 

I  tender  you  cordial  condolence  on  your  late  great  bereavement.  My  own 
heart  has  so  often  bled  from  similar  afflictions,  that  I  can  easily  compre- 
hend the  poignancy  of  your  grief,  and  heartily  sympathize  with  you.  Time 
alone,  my  dear  sir,  and  your  dependence  on  Him  who,  having  given  her 
to  you,  has  seen  fit  to  take  her  away,  can  mitigate  your  sorrows. 

I  perused  with  much  interest  and  attention  the  copy  which  you  sent  me 
of  the  letter  which  you  had  kindly  addressed  to  the  Tribune.  It  is  all  that 
I  wished  it  to  be,  and  I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  it.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Greeley  will  cheerfully  publish  it.  I  feel  much  solicitude  that  my 
motives  and  conduct,  in  consenting  that  my  name  should  be  considered  by 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  should  be  rcghtly  understood  and  justified  be- 
before  the  public.  This  friendly  act  of  yours  accomplishes  all  I  desire  in 
respect  to  Ohio.  I  shall  regret  very  much,  however,  if  it  should  involve 
you  in  any  controversy  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  it  will  have  that  effect ;  for,  from  what  I  hear  from  Ohio,  the  course 
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of  its  delegates  to  the  Convention  seems  to  be  severely  censured,  and  I  im- 
agine that  they  will  be  quite  willing  that  it  should  not  form  a  topic  of 
prominent  and  prolonged  discussion  in  the  newspapers*  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  can  not  lay  my  hands  upon  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Lazelle  and  Follett 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  destroyed  them,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  the  letters  I  receive,  is  the  mode  by  which  I  dispose  of  them. 
Should  circumstances  hereafter  make  it  necessary,  you  may  refer  to  the 
names  of  the  Hon.  John  Sloane  of  Wooster,  (one  of  the  best  and  truest 
men  I  have  ever  known  in  Ohio),  and  Mr.  Van  Tromp,  of  Lancaster,  as 
gentlemen  who  strongly  urged  me  to  allow  my  name  to  go  before  the  Con- 
vention. I  am  sure  that  neither  of  them  will  take  any  exception  to  such 
a  reference. 

I  am  daily  assailed,  and  have  received  many,  many  letters  from  all  quar- 
ters making  inquiries  of  me  as  to  my  purposes  in  respect  to  the  support  of 
General  Taylor,  most  of  them  urging  me  to  come  out  with  a  public  dec- 
laration in  his  favor,  but  some  expressing  a  contrary  wish.  I  have  an- 
swered none  of  them,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  which  I  have  re- 
turned confidential  replies.  I  adhere  to  my  purpose  of  silence  and  reserve. 
It  is  quite  probable,  as  you  inferred,  that  I  may  be  constrained  to  vote 
for  him,  as  I  can  vote  for  nobody  else  now  before  the  public.  But  if  I  do, 
I  shall  do  it  quietly.  I  wish  to  lead  or  mislead  no  one.  Should  he  be 
elected,  and  disappoint  the  Whigs,  I  desire  to  be  spared  any  reproaches 
for  having  induced  any  of  them  to  vote  for  him.  Besides,  I  could  not,  in 
justice  to  myself,  come  out  in  any  speech  or  letter,  in  his  support,  without 
assigning  such  reasons  for  my  course  as  would  operate,  perhaps,  as  much 
against  him  as  for  him. 

I  have  received  two  strange  letters  from  Ohio,  one  from  Cincinnati,  and 
the  other  from  Georgetown,  inviting  me  to  become  an  independent  can- 
didate. They  were  signed  by  several  persons  who  were  unknown  to  me. 
I  scarcely  need  say  that  I  positively,  but  respectfully,  declined  the  invi- 
tation. I  think  it  probable  that  one  or  both  of  my  answers  will  be  pub- 
lished. One  of  them  (the  letters  to  me)  spoke  in  terms  of  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  Ohio  delegates. 

I  think  Mr.  Corwin  has  put  himself  in  a  position  of  some  embarrassment. 
After  all  that  he  has  said  against  the  Mexican  war,  etc.,  and  in  favor  of 
Free  Soil,  he  will  find  it,  I  should  think,  difficult  to  reconcile  all  his  friends 
to  the  support  of  one  whose  attitude  must  necessarily  render  him  hostile 
to  the  proposed  restriction  on  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  whose 
official  influence  will  be  directed  silently,  if  not  actively  against  it.f     Hav- 

*  Mr  Clay's  conjecture  was  verified.  The  facts  stated  in  the  letter  were  too  pal- 
pably known  to  tho  people  of  Ohio  to  be  disputed  or  encountered  by  any  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  they  pursued  the  best  policy  for  them — the  policy  of  silence. — T.  B.  S. 

f  Mr.  Clay's  reasoning  here  would  be  deemed  logical  in  regard  to  General  Taylor, 
but  that  he  ignores  the  Allison  letter,  by  which  the  General  was  virtually  pledged 
not  to  veto  any  constitutional  act  of  Congress ;  and  his  reasoning  as  to  Mr.  Corwin 
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ing  made  that  question  of  Free  Soil  the  paramount  question  of  the  day, 
can  he  hereafter  justify  himself  to  those  who  concur  with  him  in  refusing 
to  support  one  who  is  pledged  to  the  principle  ?  Can  he  resume  the  lead- 
ership of  that  party  ?     Will  not  somebody  else  displace  him  ? 

On  the  result  of  the  existing  contest  I  can  form  no  satisfactory  opinion. 
The  elections  of  this  month  will  throw  some  additional  light  upon  it. 
Those  of  the  last  were  far  from  being  auspicious  to  General  Taylor.  A 
few  more  such  letters  as  those  addressed  by  him  to  Charleston,  and  to  Mr. 
Lippard,  will  give  him  the  coup  de  grace. 

I  remain,  always,  truly,  your  friend. 


LETTER  XXH. 

MB.    CLAY   TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  September  12,  1848. 

My  Deab  Sib — I  wish  briefly  to  acknowledge  and  heartily  to  thank  you 
for  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Greeley  from  home  accounts 
for  the  non-appearance  of  your  letter  to  him,  for  which  I  have  eagerly 
looked  to  the  Tribune.  I  can  not  doubt  his  fidelity  in  all  his  movements 
up  to  and  including  the  period  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  Mr. 
L'Hommedieu  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  have  some  curious  letters  about  the  course  of  our  friend ,  which 

I  must  show  you  when  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit. 

Nominations,  and  threats  of  nominations,  of  me  continue  to  come  to 
me.     I  have  one  answer  for  them  all,  that  I  can  not  possibly  accept. 

A  Maryland  Whig  elector  writes  me  tbat  that  State  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Locofocos. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  converse  with  you,  as  you  propose,  when  you 
are  here,  on  any  public  affairs. 

Your  friend. 

would  be  conclusive  also,  but  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  fact,  known  to  Mr. 
Corwin,  that  General  Taylor,  very  soon  after  his  return  from  Mexico,  in  New  Orleans 
assured  a  gentleman,  late  of  Missouri,  formerly  of  New  England,  a  friend  of  Truman 
Smith,  late  U.  S.  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  having  examined  the  question,  he 
considered  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  both  as  a  question  of  power  and  policy,  settled  af- 
firmatively by  the  uniform  precedents  of  the  government  in  all  its  departments,  from 
its  origin.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Smith,  reporting  his  inter- 
view with  General  Taylor,  was  attested  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  endorsed  the  standing  of 
the  writer ;  and  this  letter  was  held  to  be  evidence  equivalent  to  a  specific  pledge 
that  General  Taylor  would  not  veto  the  "Wilmot  Proviso.  A  copy  of  such  a  letter 
so  attested,  or  its  substance,  was  probably  furnished  or  made  known  to  most  of  the 
prominent  Whig  speakers  of  the  North.  One  was  brought  under  my  eyes  by  two 
Buch  prominent  orators,  procured  direct  from  Mr.  Smith. — T.  B.  S. 
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LETTER  XXIH. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  October  9,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  2d.  I  saw,  with  pleasure, 
that  the  Tribune  had  at  last  published  your  letter,  the  delay  having  proba- 
bly arisen  from  Mr.  Greeley's  absence.  It  was  republished  in  the  Observer 
and  Reporter,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  upon  the  record.  The  public 
mind  is  now  so  engrossed  with  the  Presidential  election,  that  it  does  not 
attract  so  much  attention  as  it  would  have  done  at  any  other  time ;  but  it 
will  tell  with  the  thinking  part  of  the  community. 

I  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  send  you  by  the  mail  the  letters  to  which 

I  referred  respecting  our  friend    .       I  will  reserve  them  for  some 

cozy  evening  which  I  hope  you  will  ere  long  pass  with  me. 

As  to  General  Taylor's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Allison,  I  don't  think  much  of 
it.  He  began  with  the  silly,  if  not  presumptuous,  hope  that  the  two  parties 
would  vie  with  each  other  in  supporting  him.  Hence  he  courted  both,  and 
was  to  be  an  umpire  between  them.  To  the  Whigs  he  said,  "  I  am  a  Whig, 
and  would  have  voted  for  Clay."  To  the  Democrats,  "  I  am  not  an  ultra- 
Whig,  and  will  make  no  pledges."  As  the  prospect  of  getting  Democratic 
votes  has  declined,  he  has  become  more  Whig ;  and  if  the  canvass  were 
postponed  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  be  an  ultra- Whig. 

He  gave  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  no  authority  to  withdraw  his  name, 
if  not  nominated  at  Philadelphia ;  but,  after  he  was  nominated,  it  was  quite 
convenient  and  very  prudent  to  ratify  their  act.  But  suppose  another  had 
been  nominated,  would  there  have  been  any  ratification  ?    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

I  can  form  no  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest.  If 
General  Taylor  loses  Ohio,  I  think  he  will  lose  the  election.  I  believe 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Connecticut  all  doubtful.  He  will 
now,  I  think,  get  New  York.  As  to  Ohio,  do  not  be  too  confident  of  Mr. 
Corwin's  fine  speeches ;  they  tell  better  from  the  stump  than  at  the  polls. 
When  were  we  more  certain  than  in  1842  ?  Besides,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  his  moral  position  has  been  weakened. 

I  have  succeeded,  and  I  rejoice,  in  preventing  my  name  from  disturbing 
the  canvass.     They  want  me  to  go  further,  but  I  won't. 

What  do  you  think  ?  I  had  a  pressing  letter  from  Governor  Bebb  to 
attend  the  Hamilton  Convention,  as  the  first  of  Mr.  Corwin's  friends  ad- 
dressed !  I  am,  faithfully,  your  friend. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON    TO    MR.    CLAY. 

Cincinnati,  October  25,  1848. 
My  Dear  Sir — On  this  sheet  you  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  L'Hommedieu's 
intended  address  to  his  constituents,  but  which  was  suppressed  in  the  Ga- 
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zette  office.  In  transcribing  it,  I  inserted  reference  letters  in  brackets,  in- 
tending to  append  some  notes  ;  but  I  forego  doing  so  at  present,  believing 
you  will  not  require  any  aid  to  an  understanding  of  tbe  entire  document, 
which  falls  very  far  short,  in  my  judgment,  of  achieving  the  successful  de- 
fense of  the  writer  for  his  course  as  explained  by  himself. 

In  haste,  but  as  ever,  truly  yours. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  address,  written  by  S.  S.  L'Hommedieu, 
Whig  delegate  from  the  first  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati), 
.  to  the  Whig  National  Convention,  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  June 
7,  1848.  The  address  was  inclosed  under  cover  to  "  Wm.  D.  Gallagher, 
Gazette  office,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,"  and  was  duly  received  by  him,  he  being 
at  the  time  associate  editor  (with  Judge  Wright,  senior  editor).  I  have 
understood  from  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  under  advice  of 
others,  did  not  think  proper  to  publish  it,  as  desired  by  the  writer.  I  have 
seen  this  address,  for  the  first  time,  this  day,  though  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  had 
in  conversation  stated  its  contents  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  elected 
Alternate  Delegate,  to  serve  in  case  of  Mr.  L'Hommedieu's  failure  in  any 
case.* 

Passing  by  all  the  other  cumulative  grounds  of  defense,  some  of  them 
simply  absurb,  and  none  of  them  conclusive,  I  will  notice  here  but  one  on 
which  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  rests  his  justification.  He  says,  "  No  instructions 
were  given  me  by  the  Convention  from  whom  I  received  the  appointment 
of  delegate,"  etc.  This  defense  is  merely  technical,  and  is  a  palpable 
evasion  of  the  substantial  point  itself  suggests.  It  is  true,  that  no  instruc- 
tions in  the  form  of  resolutions  were  given  by  the  District  Convention, 
simply  because,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  appointment 
was  granted  and  accepted,  such  instructions  were  deemed  superfluous,  and, 
moreover,  would  have  implied  a  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  the  appointee, 
whose  antecedents  were  well  known,  and  whose  preference  for  Mr.  Clay, 
and  anxiety  to  be  chosen  the  delegate  distinctively  as  a  "Clay  man,"  over 
the  candidates  in  the  interest  of  all  the  other  Presidential  aspirants,  were 
equally  notorious.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  his  election, 
such,  perhaps,  as  seldom  or  never  attended  a  similar  transaction,  were  pe- 
culiarly significant,  and  more  emphatically  expressive  of  the  will  of  his 
constituents  than  could  have  been  conveyed  in  an  ordinary  resolution  of 
instructions,  which  usually  signifies  a  mere  preference  of  an  individual. 
Before  the  Convention  would  proceed  to  ballot  for  a  delegate,  the  candidates 
were  severally  required  to  present  themselves  and  define  their  position  and 
preferences  with  respect  to  a  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu  presented  himself  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Clay.  The 
qualification  with  which  he  says  in  his  address  he  announced  his  prefer- 

*  Here  ended  the  note  prefixed  to  the  copy  of  Mr.  L'Hommedieu's  address  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Clay.     The  succeeding  paragraph  is  now  (1856)  added. — T.  B.  S. 
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ence,  was  regarded  as  merely  a  piece  of  electioneering  diplomacy,  intended 
to  soften  opposition  to  himself  in  the  Convention.  It  certainly  could  not 
he  held  to  bind  the  Convention,  nor  permitted  to  he  reserved  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  disobeying  the  will  of  constituents,  which  he  perfectly  understood 
from  many  unequivocal  evidences  besides  his  appointment  as  delegate, 
but  which  he  ignored  at  Philadelphia.  Judge  Spencer,  a  gentleman  of 
commanding  ability  and  universal  popularity,  avowed  his  preference  for 
Mr.  Corwin.  Hon.  N.  G.  Pendleton  addressed  the  Convention,  and  was 
accepted  and  voted  for  by  the  friends  of  General  Taylor.  General  Wade 
declared  for  General  Scott.  After  the  preceding  candidates  had  addressed 
the  Convention,  its  proceedings  were  delayed,  in  order  to  send  for  the  ven- 
erable Judge  Burnet.  He  had  long  been  confined  to  his  house  by  a 
crippled  limb,  but  was  at  length  brought  in  with  his  crutches,  when  he 
addressed  the  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  delegate,  believed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  Judge  McLean.  All  the  candidates  being  heard,  each  one  hav- 
ing signified  his  individual  preference  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  preference  of  each  differing  from  all  the  rest,  the  balloting  was 
then  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  L'Hommedieu, 
beating  the  whole  field  of  opponents  for  an  appointment  which,  had  the 
other  candidates,  like  himself,  preferred  Mr.  Clay,  would  probably  have 
been  bestowed  on  either  of  his  competitors,  rather  than  on  him.  And  the 
election  of  the  alternate  delegate  was  not  less,  if  not  more  significant  and 
conclusive  of  the  will  of  the  "Whigs  of  the  District  in  favor  of  Mr  Clay. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  scattering  votes,  a  choice  was  not  effected  on  the 
first  ballot.  On  the  second  ballot,  the  contest  lay  between  Judge  Hart  and 
myself.  Judge  Hart  was  deservedly  popular,  personally,  in  the  city  and 
County.  I  was  comparatively  little  known  personally,  and  had  only  that 
morning  returned  to  the  city  from  a  visit  to  Kentucky,  totally  ignorant, 
till  I  entered  the  Convention,  that  any  one  had  ever  thought  of  me  as  a 
representative,  primary  or  secondary,  of  the  Whigs  in  the  District  in  the 
National  Convention.  But  the  preference  of  the  Editor  of  the  Atlas  for 
Mr.  Clay  was  too  well  known  to  be  doubted  or  questioned  ;  and  I  was  the 
only  candidate  voted  for  who  was  not  required  to  avow,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  his  preference ;  for  such  a  requisition  upon  me  was  smiled  at  as 
supurfluous.  I  was  elected.  And,  had  Providence  permitted  my  attend- 
ance at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  I  should  have  insisted  on  the  will  of 
the  District  being  represented  by  the  vote  of  the  delegate,  and  endeavored  ' 
to  frustrate  (perhaps  unavailingly,  but  still  resolutely)  the  intrigue  by  which 
the  choice  of  Ohio  was  unquestionably  nullified.  I  have  set  down  these 
things  here,  because,  although  they  may  now  be  deemed  needless  refer- 
ences, they  possess  a  certain  historic  value.  Ohio  was  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the  Whigs ;  and  the  cause  of  her  political  downfall  is  clearly  traceable  to 
the  disobedience  of  her  delegation  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1848 
to  the  popular  will.— T.  B.  S.] 
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LETTER  XXV. 

fi.  S.  L'HOMMEDIfilU    TO    THE    WHIGS    OF   THE    FIRST    CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT 

OF    OHIO. 

Your  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  deems  it  his  duty  to 
make  report  to  the  Whigs  who  honored  him  with  the  appointment,  and  to 
notice  some  of  the  various  influences  made  to  bear  in  producing  a  result 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  many  true  and  tried  Whigs  of  Ohio. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  all,  that  when  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
delegate,  my  first  choice  was  Henry  Clay,  though  I  had  many  misgivings 
as  to  his  availability.  Between  the  day  of  our  Convention  and  that  of  my 
departure  for  Philadelphia,  not  less  than  five  hundred  Clay  Whigs  of  Cin- 
cinnati spoke  to  me  despondingly  of  Mr.  Clay's  prospects,  and  cautioned 
me  not  to  let  my  feelings  run  away  with  my  judgment.  On  the  boat,  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  I  met  with  a  number  of  delegates  from 
Indiana,  who  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  their  friendship  to  Mr.  Clay. 
They  all  agreed  in  representing  that  in  the  several  districts  which  they 
came  from,  there  was  a  general  despondency  in  relation  to  Mr.  Clay's  pros- 
pects before  the  people.  At  Pittsburg  I  remained  a  day,  and  had  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  a  number  of  prominent  Whigs  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  unanimously  concurred  in  opinion  that  Mr.  Clay's  election  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  again  to  make  him  our  standard-bearer,  would 
be  sure  to  shipwreck  the  party.  At  Baltimore  I  stopped  nearly  a  week, 
with  out  .meeting  with  a  Whig  who  thought  Mr.  Clay  stood  any  chance. 
In  mingling  freely  with  the  Barnburners  and  Old  Hunkers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  I  heard  the  sentiment  often  expressed  that  there  was 
but  one  movement  could  be  made  to  unite  the  discordant  elements  of 
the  Locofoco  party — and  that  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  by  the  Whig 
Convention. 

At  Washington  City  I  found  every  thing  doing  that  could  be  done,  by 
members  of  Congress  from  the  whole  South,  and  by  not  a  few  from  the 
North,  to  produce  the  belief  on  the  minds  of  delegates,  that  no  other  man 
but  General  Taylor  would  answer  for  the  nominee,  and  that,  with  every 
other  candidate,  our  defeat  was  certain  to  follow. 

It  became  clear  to  my  mind,  that  to  bring  before  the  Convention,  as  a 
•candidate,  any  one  of  the  distinguished  civilians  whose  names  stood  out 
prominently,  with  an  expectation  of  success,  was  hopeless.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  there  seemed  to  be  no  course  left  for  those  who  were  not 
satisfied  to  have  General  Taylor  the  candidate,  but  to  push  forward  Gen- 
eral Scott.  During  my  stay  in  Washington,  I  met  not  a  single  man,  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  that  spoke  favorably  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay. 

At  Philadelphia  I  remained  a  day  or  two,  and  there  found  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  to  be  in  favor  of  the  availability  of  General  Taylor. 
About  ten  days  before  the  Convention,  I  went  to  New  York,  and  there  the 
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general  sentiment  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Clay's  nomination.  In  a  conversation 
with  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  most  strenuous  supporters  in  New  York — a  gentle- 
man connected  with,  and  at  the  head  of,  the  principal  Clay  Whig  paper — 
he  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Clay  would  not  get  the  nomi- 
nation. He  thought  it  advisable,  however,  for  Mr.  Clay's  friends  to  adhere 
to  him  in  Convention,  and,  by  that  course,  allow  the  nomination  to  fall  on 
General  Taylor.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  one,  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
York,  that  I  found  willing  that  Mr.  Clay  should  be  adhered  to.  His  coun- 
sel, I  thought,  lacked  wisdom,  if  he  did  not  lack  sincerity. 

From  New  York  I  returned  to  Washington,  with  the  hope  that  I  might, 
in  some  degree,  be  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  influences  there 
brought  to  bear  on  Western  delegates  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  most  of  those  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  to  whom  I  imparted  the  results  of  my  observations  and  inquiries 
at  different  points.  Here,  likewise,  I  met  with  several  of  Mr.  Clay's  ardent 
and  sincere  friends  from  Kentucky,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  strong  convic- 
tion of  mind,  that  Mr.  Clay  could  not  and  would  not  receive  the  nomina- 
tion, and  suggested  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his  name  from  the 
canvass. 

Thus  matters  stood,  until  we  met  in  Convention.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that,  if  the  race  was  confined  to  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor,  the' latter 
would  receive  the  nomination  by  a  large  vote,  and  that  the  only  slight  hope 
was  for  Ohio  to  adhere  to  General  Scott,  and  by  so  doing,  form  a  nucleus. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  instant,  before  the  hour  had  arrived  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Convention,  the  Ohio  delegates,  twenty-three  in  number, 
met  at  a  room  in  Fourth-street,  and  after  a  full  and  free  interchange  of 
views,  twenty-one  united  in  the  opinion  that  General  Scott  was  the  choice 
of  Ohio,  under  the  circumstances,  and  they  resolved  to  adhere  to  him. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Convention,  several  meetings  were  held  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and  of  the  free  State  candidates,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
centrating their  votes.  Strong  appeals  were  made  to  Ohio  to  cast  her 
united  vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  it  would  give  him  the 
nomination.  We  had  satisfied  ourselves  fully,  that  if  we  changed  position 
and  voted  for  Mr.  Clay,  enough  votes  would  follow  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  to  give  General  Taylor  the  nomination.  Besides 
this,  we  were  convinced  that  if  an  impression  was  made  that  Ohio  was 
going  for  Clay,  there  were  enough  delegates  in  Convention  from  New  En- 
gland and  New  York  who  would  have  wheeled  about  and  given  the  nom- 
ination to  General  Taylor.  There  were,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  twenty-five 
or  thirty  delegates  in  the  Convention  who  were  desirous  Taylor  should 
be  the  nominee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  venture,  in  any  of  the  bal- 
lotings,  to  give  him  their  votes.  Rather  than  he  should  have  failed,  most 
of  them,  probably,  would  have  cast  their  votes  for  him. 

There  were  not  a  few  "  outsiders"  from  the  West  and  North,  anxious  to 
see  nominated  a  prominent  civilian  from  the  West,  whose  opinions  on  the 
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slavery  question  were  known  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  own.  Finding 
there  was  no  hope  of  such  a  nomination,  they  mostly  pursued  a  course  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  success  of  the  Southern  candidate.  They  wanted  no 
man  to  occupy  the  middle  ground,  but  preferred  the  other  extreme,  in  the 
hope  to  produce  division  in  the  Whig  ranks  of  the  north,  and  thereby  en- 
able themselves  to  build  up  a  prominent  Northern  party. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  for  several  reasons.  Many  of  Mr.  Clay's 
warm,  though  over-zealous  friends,  denounce  Ohio  for  not  coming  to  his 
rescue.  They  declare  that  Ohio  deserted  her  favorite  at  a  time  when  she 
could  have  made  him  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Whig  party.  This  is 
wrontj,  and  it  is  equally  undeserved  and  uncalled  for.  Ohio  could  not,  if 
she  had  thought  it  best,  have  given  Mr.  Clay  the  nomination.  His  own 
Kentucky  sent  to  the  Convention  a  majority  of  delegates  opposed  to  his 
nomination ;  and  on  the  last  ballot,  none  of  her  delegates,  save  Mr.  Harlan, 
cast  a  vote  for  him. 

I  have  fallen  under  the  censure  of  many  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends,  and  have 
been  charged  with  deserting  him  and  violating  instructions.  In  this,  in- 
justice has  been  done  me.  From  boyhood  to  the  present  moment  I  have 
been  a  sincere  friend  to  that  great  and  much-abused  man.  No  instructions 
were  given  me  by  the  Convention  from  whom  I  received  the  appointment 
of  delegate.  On  the  contrary,  I  distinctly  stated  to  that  Convention,  much 
as  I  preferred  Mr.  Clay,  I  should  not  cast  the  vote  of  the  district  for  him 
if  defeat  to  the  Whig  cause  should  stare  me  in  the  face. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  there  was  much  cause  for  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Whigs  of  the^North  and  West  at  the  course  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  South,  in  pushing  upon  them,  at  this  time,  the  nomination  of  a 
Southern  man.  The  garment  is  cut  out  by  Democratic  States  of  the 
South,  and  the  Whig  States  of  the  North  are  required  to  make  it  up  to  a 
good  fit.  For  one,  I  say  let  us  fall  to  work  a,nd  make  the  coat.  But  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  let  the  North  follow  the  cutting  branch.  Better  far 
have  honest  Old  Zack  for  President  than  the  dough-faced  general,  who  would 
probably  involve  the  country  in  an  endless  war  for  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Yu- 
catan. With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  Ohio  delegates,  their  "  sober 
second  thoughts"  have  brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  go 
for  Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

New  York,  June  13,  1848. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

MR.    CLAY   TO   THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  October  29,  1848. 
Mr  Dear  Sir — I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  23d  inst.     I  have 
some  intention  of  passing  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  South,  and  if  I  go,  it 
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will  be  between  the  middle  and  last  of  December.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  week  that  I  may  be  at  Louisville  (but  when  I  can 
not  now  say)  I  shall  be  generally  at  home.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  your 
proposed  visit  to  me  soon  after  the  Presidential  election. 

******** 

I  read  with  attentive  interest  your  reflections  on  the  gloomy  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  public  mind,  and  I  share  in  your  apprehensions  of  the 
future.  Knowing,  however,  the  proneness  of  men  of  advanced  age  to  look 
upon  their  own  latter  times  unfavorably,  and  to  draw  disadvantageous  com- 
parisons between  them  and  the  earlier  periods  of  their  lives,  I  have  not  al- 
lowed myself  to  indulge  in  those  gloomy  feelings.  But  the  condition  of 
age  is  not  applicable  to  you.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  last  twenty  years 
of  our  public  career  have  been  marked  by  violence,  fraud,  corruption,  and 
shameful  disregard  of  principle.  In  studying  the  history  of  our  British 
ancestors  we  find  similar  periods ;  and  yet  that  nation  ultimately  purified 
itself,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  got  right  again.  I  entertain 
hopes  that  our  country  may  also  recover,  although  I  hardly  indulge  any 
expectation  of  living  to  witness  its  convalescence. 

I  have  also  received  your  favor  of  the  26  th,  transmitting  Mr.  L'Homme- 
dieu's  vindication.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  lame  and  impotent. 
That  a  man  knowing  as  well  as  he  did  the  wishes  of  the  community  which 
he  represented,  should  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  duty  by  con- 
versations in  steam-boats,  stages,  and  taverns,  proves,  at  least,  that  he  had 
not  any  very  strong  sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  he  was  placed. 
I  suspect  that  he  had  a  predisposition  to  defeat  my  nomination.  At  all 
events,  he  appears  very  promptly  to  have  come  into  the  support  of  the 
nomination,  unacceptable  as  he  knew  it  to  be  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  He 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  ready  and  willing  listener  to  the  Taylor  ar- 
guments. Who  but  himself  believes,  really,  that  there  would  have  beeu 
any  union  between  the  Barnburners  and  Old  Hunkers,  if  I  had  been 
nominated  ?  And  who  can  believe  that  five  hundred  of  my  friends  in  Cin- 
cinnati, before  he  left  it,  cautioned  him  against  voting  for  me  ?  What  did 
he  expect  to  do  with  that  nucleus  for  Scott  of  which  he  speaks  ?  But  I 
forbear. 

I  regret  extremely  that  your  great  State  is  now  suffering  from  the  way- 
ward course  of  its  delegation,  and  I  wish  that  years  may  not  elapse  be- 
fore it  again  attains  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  it  lately  stood. 

Well ;  the  election  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  fact  will  soon  supersede  all 
speculation. 

******** 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Cass  will  be  elected,  contrary  to  my  wishes. 

I  reserve  for  the  occasion  of  your  contemplated  visit,  to  which  I  look 
forward  with  pleasure,  many  things  which  I  have  not  leisure  now  to  write. 

Your  friend. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON.  * 

(Private.) 

Ashland,  December  19,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir — On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  New  Orleans,  I  have 
time  only  briefly  to  acknowlege  the  receipt  of,  and  cordially  to  thank  you 
for  your  friendly  letter,  transmitting  slips,  etc.  The  article  from  the  Chron- 
icle* was  composed  with  proper  caution  and  due  consideration. 

Greeley  writes  me  from  Washington  that  the  Free  Soil  question  will  be 
certainly  adjusted,  at  this  session,  on  the  basis  of  admitting  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  as  one  or  two  States  into  the  Union. 

Should  that  event  occur,  it  will  exercise  some  influence  on  my  dispo- 
sition to  return  to  the  Senate,  should  the  office  be  within  my  power.  It 
will  leave  none  but  the  old  questions  of  Tariff,  Internal  improvements, 
etc.,  on  which  I  have  heretofore  so  often  addressed  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

Wishing  you  health,  happiness,  and  every  blessing, 

I  am,  ever  faithfully,  your  friend. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 


MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B>    STEVENSON. 


Ashland,  April  21,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir — It  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  heard  from  you.  The 
last  letter  I  wrote  to  you  was  from  New  Orleans,  transmitting  a  letter 
which  I  hoped  might  benefit  you  at  Washington ;  but  as  I  have  seen  no 
annunciation  of  your  name  for  any  appointment,  I  fear  that  any  application 
in  your  behalf,  if  one  were  made,  has  been  unsuccessful.!  From  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  appointments  which  I  have  observed,  I  apprehend 
that  they  have  been  pretty  much  confined  to  the  Taylor  men,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  friends  of  other  candidates.  Such  a  course,  if  it  be  adopted, 
will  be  both  unwise  and  unjust. 

I  observe  that  the  newspapers  are  stating  that  I  am  to  deliver  an  agri- 

*  An  article  in  which  his  return  to  the  Senate  was  urged.  The  Chronicle  was 
then  under  my  editorial  direction,  and  the  article  was  from  my  pen. — T.  B.  S. 

f  An  eminent  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  desiring  to  benefit  me,  by  procuring  an  ap- 
pointment placing  me  in  charge  of  a  bureau  at  Washington,  procured  a  number  of 
recommendations  before  I  was  advised  of  the  movement,  of  which  Mr.  Clay's  was 
one.  It  was  seconded  by  every  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  as  I  was  told,  and  by  many  other  prominent 
citizens.  A  senator  informed  me  that  they  never  were  even  opened  in  the  department 
in  which  they  were  filed ;'  and  I  was  afterward  really  glad  that  I  was  not  indebted 
for  even  a  tender  of  any  appointment  from  that  Administration,  and  have  never  ceased 
regretting  that  I  permitted  others  to  make  an  application  to  it. — T.  B.  S. 
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cultural  address  at  Cincinnati  during  the  present  year.  Such  a  statement, 
is  without  any  authority  from  me,  and  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
it  came  to  he  made.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  see  the  managers  of  the 
Society,  and  let  them  know,  if  they  do  not  already,  that  I  have  made  no 
such  engagement,  nor  can  I  ?  I  have  neither  time,  taste,  nor,  perhaps, 
talents  for  compositions  suited  to  such  occasions. 

I  returned  home  in  good  health,  which,  I  thank  God,  I  continue  to  enjoy. 
But  I  have  not  regained  entirely  my  lost  flesh. 

I  remain,  ever  truly,  your  friend. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVEN80N. 

Ashland,  April  26,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir — Being  ahout  to  go  to  Louisville,  and-  to  be  absent  from 
home  a  week,  I  hasten  to  make  a  brief  acknowledgment  of  your  favor  of 
the  24th.  There  are  topics  in  it  about  which  I  should  like  to  write,  or 
rather  talk,  a  great  deal,  if  I  had  an  opportunity. 

With  respect  to  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  me,  described  in  your  letter,  do- read  the  inclosed  letter,  received  by  me 
also  this  day  (returning  it  by  mail  after  perusing  it)  from  Colonel  B.  H. 
Payne,  just  returned  at  its  date  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  New  Or- 
leans. I  have  known  him  long,  and  always  regarded  him  as  a  man  of 
truth.  There  is  no  alternative  but  that  of  there  existing  some  mistake,  or 
some  insincerity  on  the  part  of  high  functionaries.  Charity  and  hope  in- 
duce me  to  trust  that  it  is  the  former. 

I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  Convention*  There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  think  I  should  not  be ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  session 
of  that  body  will  run  into  the  session  of  Congress,  and  expose  me  to  a 
winter's  journey  to  Washington. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  you  again,  and  here,  if  practicable'. 

Your  friend. 


LETTER  XXX. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

#  ( Confidential^ 

Ashland,  June  18,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter,  and  learn  with  regret  that  you 
have  abandoned  your  trip  to  Kentucky. 

The  mission  to  Portugal  has  been  tendered  to  my  son  James  in  a  hand- 
some manner,  and  very  creditably  to  the  President.     James's  situation,  in 

*  The  State  Convention  called  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  of  government  for 
Kentucky.— -T.  B.  S. 
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a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  one  of  perfect  independence,  and  he  has  nc 
need  of  any  office  as  a  means  of  support ;  but  he  has  determined  to  accept 
the  appointment,  which  he  could  not  well  decline,  being  unoccupied  at 
present,  and  there  existing  no  impediment  to  his  going  abroad.  I  have 
received  from  General  Taylor  quite  a  friendly  letter. 

My  views  in  taking  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  if  I  am  spared,  remain  the  same 
as  when  I  saw  you.  I  shall  go  there  with  a  determination  to  support  any 
Whig  measures  for  which  I  have  heretofore  contended,  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  and  feelings  prepared  to  judge  fairly  and  impartially  of  the  measures 
of  the  Administration.  I  shall  not  place  myself  in  any  leading  position, 
either  to  support  or  oppose  it.  But  I  shall  rather  seek  to  be  a  calm  and 
quiet  looker  on,  rarely  speaking,  and  when  I  do,  endeavoring  to  throw  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters. 

Many  of  the  appointments  of  the  Administration  have  given  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  various  localities ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  the 
President  leaves  selections  for  office  to  the  respective  Secretaries,  it  is  con- 
trary to  usage,  very  exceptionable,  and  I  think  unconstitutional.  At  last, 
however,  I  think  that  the  true  character  of  the  Administration  will  be  fixed 
and  judged  of  by  its  measures  of  public  policy. 

I  agree  with  you  in  believing  that  more  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  than  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  purposes  of  Colonel  Benton,  I  wish  him 
heartily  success  in  his  effort  to  sustain  himself  in  Missouri,  although  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  do  so.  The  question  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States  is  one 
around  which  many  strong  prejudices,  supported  by  long  habit  and  power- 
ful interests,  real  or  imaginary,  cluster.  I  have  been  mortified,  but  not 
surprised,  at  the  course  Kentucky  is  likely  to  take  about  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  many  of  our  leading  men,  who  had  been  favorable  to  gradual  emanci- 
pation, have  suppressed,  modified,  or  abandoned  their  opinions.  The  Gov- 
ernor* is  quite  dumb  on  the  perilous  subject. 

My.  health  continues  good,  for  one  who  has  been  five  or  six  months  in 
the  midst  of  cholera.  That  epidemic  now  prevails  in  Lexington,  but  with 
less  violence  than  in  1833. 

I  remain  truly  your  friend. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  June  30,  1849. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  two  favors  of  the  25th  and  26th  instant. 
I  tender  you  sincere  condolence  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Combs.f     It  was  dis- 
tressing that  he  could  not  reach  your  house  before  his  demise. 

*  John  J.  Crittenden,  then  Governor  of  Kentucky. — T.  B.  S. 

f  My  father-in-law,  Dr.  Ennis  Combs,  formerly  of  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky, 
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According  to  my  recollection,  Colonel  Benton  was  pleased  with,  and  ap- 
proved all  that  was  done  to  admit  Missouri  into  the  Union.  And  if  he 
ever  reproached  me  with  my  agency  in  the  matter,  I  have  forgotten  it. 
His  nomination,  in  certain  places,  for  the  Presidency  in  1852,  may  tend  to 
his  maintaining  himself  at  home,  which,  I  apprehend,  he  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  doing.  I  do  not  think  that,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would 
say  any  thing  at  present  to  mar  his  present  exertions.  As  for  myself,  I 
should  he  sorry  if  my  name  were  in  any  way  now,  if  ever,  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  Presidency. 

I  should  deplore  the  event  of  the  Administration  being  thrown  into  the 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  would  be  bad  for  them,  bad 
for  the  Whig  party,  and  bad  for  the  country.  And  it  would  be  a  subject  of 
nearly  equal  regret  that  parties  should  be  so  balanced  as  that  a  few  members, 
strictly  belonging  to  neither,  could  control  the  House.  I  am  very  apprehen- 
sive that  Kentucky  will  make  no  addition  to  our  Whig  representation  in 
the  next  House,  if  she  can  maintain  the  ground  she  held  in  the  last.  In  four 
or  five  districts,  where  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt,  great  uncertainty  exists. 

I  thank  you  for  the  information  communicated  about  Mr.  Chase.*  I  for- 
merly knew  him  in  Washington  very  well,  and  met  him  in  Frankfort  lately. 

With  regard  to  political  affairs  in  Ohio,  I  fear  that  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  the  Whigs  will  be  secure  in  the  ascendancy.  They  never  can 
be  without  the  Western  Reserve  ;  and  the  problem  is,  how  is  that  to  be  re- 
united ?  All  this  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided,  if  General  Taylor 
had  not  been  nominated.  What  responsibility  has  not  its  delegation  incur- 
red by  the  strange  course  it  pursued  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  ! 
Among  other  consequences,  one  is,  that  it  postpones  indefinitely,  if  it  has 
not  blighted  forever,  any  prospects  of  Mr.  Corwin's  future  elevation. 

I  think  it  probable  that  your  conjectures  are  correct  in  regard  to  the 
President's  feelings  toward  me.  I  have  been  a  little  provoked  by  the  ad- 
vertisement of  me  in  the  Republic^  a  paper,  by-the-by,  which  I  do  not 
take.  That,  and  other  circumstances,  demonstrate  that  some  alarm  has 
seized  them  at  Washington.  As  for  any  calculation  which  is  made  upon 
my  poor  support,  all  that  I  have  ever  said,  all  that  I  have  ever  thought, 
was,  that  I  should  take  my  seat  in  the  Senate  prepared  to  support  Whig 
measures,  prepared  to  oppose  Locofoco  measures,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
judge  fairly  and  impartially  of  any  new  measures.  The  mission  to  Portu- 
gal, which,  in  fact,  only  rectifies  in  one  son,  an  injustice  which  was  done 
by  Taylor  to  another  [Colonel  Clay],  will  not  weigh  a  feather  with  me. 

The  cholera  still  lingers  with  us,  but  it  is  mild  and  forbearing.  I  have 
as  yet,  I  thank  God,  lost  no  one.  I  am  truly  your  friend. 

then  of  Missouri.  Ho  died  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  children  in 
Cincinnati  and  Kentucky. — T.  B.  S. 

*  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  lately  chosen  IT.  S.  Senator  by  a  coalition,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  offices,  between  the  Abolitionists  and  Democrats  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. — 
T.  B.  S. 

f  The  then  Administration  organ  at  "Washington. — T.  B.  S. 
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BETTER  XXXII. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  July  21,  1849. 
My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  17th,  and  I  am  in  arrear  in 
acknowledging  your  preceding  favor.     I  thank  you  for  them  both.     The 
indisposition  of  Mrs.  Clay  and  myself  was  slight  and  short,  and  I  believe 
had  no  connection  with  the  epidemic,  which  has,  happily,  greatly  abated. 

The  conduct  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  reported  by  our  friend,  Charles 
Anderson,  was  reprehensible.*  The  solution  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
treme desire  at  Washington  to  advance  the  popularity  and  intorests  of  the 
Administration.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  all  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  Executive  and  myself,  in  re 
gard  to  the  appointment  of  my  son  to  the  mission  to  Portugal.  It  would 
be  seen  from  it,  that,  while  the  President  has  written  to  me  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  manner,  I  have  made  no  commitment  of  myself,  nor  descended  to 
any  unmanly  or  unbecoming  solicitation. 

The  subject  of  Canada,  I  fear,  will  be  forced  upon  the  public  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  believe,  now  that  all  protection  to  its  products  is  withdrawn 
by  Great  Britain,  and  her  navigation  laws  are  repealed,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Provinces  are  freely  opened  to  foreign  Powers,  that  the  colonial  con- 
nection can  long  remain.  These  measures  do  substantially,  if  not  in  form, 
make  Canada  an  independent  power.  With  a  government  in  the  colonies, 
a  Legislature  and  a  Ministry,  modeled  after  those  in  the  parent  country,  it 
will,  I  think,  soon  be  perceived  that  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  and 
the  veto  reserved  to  the  Crown,  are  inconvenient  and  impracticable  forms. 

The  important  question  is,  what  is  to  become  of  Canada  ?  I  adhere  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  happiness  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will 
be  best  promoted  by  the  independence  of  the  latter.f  But  I  am  willing 
for  one  now  to  open  a  free-trade  with  her,  for  the  same  reason  that  Great 
Britain  desires  such  commercial  intercourse  with  us,  that  is,  that  she  is 
behind  us  in  skill,  capital,  and  the  progress  of  manufactures.  We  should 
profit  most  by  opening  new  fields  for  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  our  free  trade  with  Canada  would  be  an  exception  to  the  principle 
of  protection,  which  I  still  think  we  ought  to  maintain  as  to  Europe. 

Such,  briefly,  are  my  views.  What  those  of  the  people  at  large  are,  or 
will  be,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  know  on  what  data  General  Scott 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desire  the  annexation  of  Canada. 

*  Reverdy  Johnson,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  was  reported  to  have 
uttered  an  indignity  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  saying  the  appointment  of  his  son  would  make 
him,  as  a  senator,  obedient  to  the  Administration,  or  else  prove  himself  ungrateful  for 
a  favor  he  had  solicited. — T.  B.  S. 

f  In  his  anti-Texas  letter  dated  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1844,  he  advanced  the 
same  opinion- — T.  B.  S. 
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I  have  some  thoughts  of  passing  through  Cincinnati  ahout  the  middle 
of  next  week,  on  my  way,  hy  Sandusky  and  Buffalo,  to  a  sea-bath ;  but  if 
I  do,  I  shall  not  stop  in  your  city  longer  than  one  night.  My  intention,  if 
I  go,  is  to  take  the  Ridge  route  ;  but  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  my  secret, 
and  give  no  publicity  to  my  contemplated  movement.  Your  friend. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Washington,  December  21,  1849. 
My  Dear  Sir — 

My  relations  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  civil  and  amicable,  but 
with  all  of  them  not  very  confidential. 

There  is  great  and  bitter  complaint  against  the  Administration,  from  all 
the  Whigs,  or  nearly  all.     I  do  not  know  what  is  to  come  of  it. 

My  health,  my  spirits,  and  my  position,  all  are  very  good.  Much  defer- 
ence and  consideration  are  shown  me  by  even  political  opponents.  I  shall, 
by  a  course  of  calmness,  moderation  and  dignity,  endeavor  to  preserve  these 
kindly  feelings. 

At  present,  I  have  no  plans  or  projects  to  offer.  I  shall  seize,  however, 
any  exigency  that  may  arise  to  do  good,  if  I  can.     Excuse  brevity. 

Your  friend. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

MR.    OLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Washington,  January  26,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  your  two  last  favors.  Your  political 
speculations  are  interesting,  and  will  be  attentively  considered ;  but  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  time  to  interchange  views  with  you. 

I  addressed,  some  days  ago,  as  strong  a  letter  of  recommendation  of  you 
for  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (vacated  by  Mr.  Pen- 
rose) to  Mr.  Meredith,  as  I  could  make,  or  as  I  ever  wrote.  Corwin  in 
person  took  it  to  him,  and,  as  he  informed  me,  supported  it.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  did  not  succeed,  but  that  another  was  appointed.  We  shall  con- 
tinue our  exertions  for  you,  and  I  wish  I  could'add  with  better  prospects 
of  success.  Candor  obliges  me,  however,  to  advise  that  you  should  not 
indulge  in  any  very  sanguine  expectations.  Corwin  told  me  that  he  had 
written  to  you,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  not  doing  so  before. 

There  is  a  bad  state  of  things  here  on  the  slavery  question.  My  hopes 
and  fears  alternate.     Possibly  I  may  attempt  some  adjustment  of  it. 

Your  friend. 
32 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

"Washington,  April  3,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  26th.  I  should  write  you 
oftener  and  longer ;  but  really,  company,  correspondence,  and  my  public 
duties  engross  all  my  time.  I  have  been  compelled,  indeed,  to  decline 
answering  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  I  receive,  or  neglect  my  public 
duties. 

I  think,  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  I  strongly  hope,  that  the 
slavery  question  is  approaching  an  amicable  adjustment.  I  believe  a  bill 
combining  the  admission  of  California,  and  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tories, without  the  Proviso,  could  now  pass.  But  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  whether  the  subjects  shall  be  separated  and  put  in  different  bills, 
or  be  combined  together.  In  the  former  case,  there  would  be  a  strenuous 
minority  opposing  California,  and  more  doubt  about  the  passage  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial bills  without  the  Proviso. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  be  Mr.  Corwin's  final  course.  Although  our 
friendly  intimacy  continues,  he  has  not  communicated  it  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  paper*  is  conducted  with  spirit  and 
ability. 

You  will  have  seen  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  dead.  The  event,  althou^.1!  ex- 
pected, has  created  much  sensation. 

The  Administration  is  without  power.  There  is  not  much  confidential 
intercourse  between  the  two  ends  of  the  Avenue.  My  own  relations  to  the 
members  of  it  are  civil,  but  cold* 

With  constant  regard. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Washington,  April  25,  1850). 
Mr  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  14th  inst.  In  respect  to 
your  desire  to  engage  some  of  the  letter-writers  to  write  occasionally  for 
your  paper,  I  regret  that  my  acquaintance  with  that  class  of  persons  is 
very  limited.  Mr.  J.  E.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Francis  J.  Grund  stay  at  the  same 
hotel  that  I  do.  The  former  you  know  as  "  Independent"  of  the  North 
American,  and  I  presume  the  latter,  too,  by  reputation.  He  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  best  letter-writers ;  and  he  (Mr.  Grund)  has  just  now 
taken  a  wonderful  liking  to  me.     He  offered  to  write  to  you  for  nothing, 

*  The  Maysville  Eagle,  of  which   I   had  then  become  proprietor  and  editor. 
—T.  B.  S. 
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but  I  told  him  that  would  not  do,  and  that  you  and  he  must  adjust  the 
terms,  etc.,  etc.     And  there  I  leave  it. 

The  rumors  so  rife  of  Cabinet  changes  a  week  or  two  ago  have  ceased, 
and  at  present  there  is  no  talk  of  any.  It  is  said  that  the  President  told 
his  Cabinet  that  he  liked  them  very  much,  and  that  they  told  him  that 
they  liked  him  very  mnch,  and  so  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  dis- 
solve that  union.  Most  people  believe,  however,  that  ere  long  a  change 
will  be  made.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  very  little  concert  and  co-oper- 
ation betweeen  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

Your  friend. 


LETTER    XXXVII. 

MR.    CLAY    TO    THOMAS    B.    STEVENSON. 

Ashland,  November  3,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  was  glad  to' 

learn  from  it  that  Mr.  Corwin  had  tendered  to  you  the  head  of  the  Bureau, 

as  he  had  assured  me  he  would  do.*     As  to  your  decision  not  to  take  it, 

I  think  you  are  wise,  if  you  have  reasonable  prospects  of  an  independent 

support  where  you  now  are.     Office  with  its  uncertain  tenure,  considered 

as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  is,  I  have  always  thought,  not  very 

desirable. 

i 

******** 

I  am,  faithfully,  your  friend. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

MR.    CLAY   TO    THOMAS    B.   STEVENSON. 

V*        --"'     Ashland,  May  17,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  §t  the  15th.  There  is  no  signifi- 
cance whatever  to  the  article  which  you  ref£r  in  the  Reporter.  It  was  put 
there  without  my  authority  or  knowledge,  and  I  regretted  when  I  saw  it. 

You  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if  South  Carolina  secedes.  I  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  be  enforced  there,  with  all  the  power  of  the  Union,  if  necessary.  Se- 
cession is  treason ;  and  if  it  were  not — if  it  were  a  legitimate  and  right- 
ful exercise  of  power — it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
For  if  one  State  may  secede,  every  State  may  secede ;  and  how  long,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  could  we  be  kept  together  ?     Suppose  Kentucky 

*  This  tender  was  an  unsolicited  kindness;  bat  was  made  unier  impressions  as  to 
my  situation  and  wishes  which  stimulated  the  unavailing  exertions  to  procure  me  an 
appointment  under  the  Administration  of  President  Fillmore's  immediate  predeces- 
sor.—T.  B.  S. 
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were  to  secede?  Could  the  rest  of  the  Union  tolerate  a  fore.gn  power  in 
their  very  bosom  ?  There  are  those  who  think  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served and  kept  together  by  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  love  and  reason. 
That  is  not  my  opinion.  I  have  some  confidence  in  this  instrumentality ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  that  no  human  government  can  exist  without  the 
power  of  applying  force,  and  the  actual  application  of  it  in  extreme  cases. 
My  belief  is,  that  if  it  should  be  applied  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  event  of 
her  secession,  she  would  be  speedily  reduced  to  obedience,  and  that  the 
Union,  instead  of  being  weakened,  would  acquire  additional  strength. 

Writing,  as  you  perceive,  by  an  amanuensis,  I  must  be  brief,  and  con- 
clude with  assurances  of  my  constant  regard. 


it       * 
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